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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 

1926-27 

1926— June    15,    Tuesday Summer    School    begins. 

August  6,  Friday,  8:00  p.  m Summer    School    Commence- 
ment. 

August  9   to   14 Farmers'  and  Fruit  Growers' 

Week. 

September     13,    Monday First   Semester  begins. 

Examinations  for  Admission. 
Registration    of    Students. 

September   20   to   24 School  for  County  Agents. 

October  2,  Saturday,  2:00  p.  m Re-examinations. 

2:00  p.  m Meeting  of  General  Faculty. 

November    11,    Thiirsday Armistice    Day. 

November    25,    Thursday Thanksgiving   Day. 

December  17,  Friday,  12:00  noon Christmas    Recess    begins. 

1927 January  4,  Tuesday,  8:00  a.  m Resumption    of    Classes. 

January   29,   Saturday First    Semester    ends. 

January  31,  Monday,  8:00  a.  m Second    Semester   begins. 

February  12,  Saturday,  2:00  p.  m Meeting  of  General  Faculty. 

March  5,  Saturday,  2:00  p.  m Re-examinations. 

June  4,  Saturday,  2:00  p.  m Meeting  of  General  Faculty. 

June  5  to  7  Commencement    Exercises. 

June  5,  Sunday,  11:00  a.  m Baccalaureate    Sermon. 

June    6,    Monday Annual  Alumni   Meeting. 

Class-Day  Exercises. 

Oratorical    Contests. 

June  7,  Tuesday,  10:00  a.  m Graduation    Day. 

June    14,    Tuesday Summer   School  begins. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


Albert  Alexander  Murphree,  A.M.,  LL.D.* President 

James  Marion  Farr,  A.M.,  Ph.D.*  Vice-President 

(Names    listed    alphabetically    in    three    groups.) 

James  Nesbitt  Anderson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.   (Hopkins)* Language  Hall 

Professor  of  Ancient  Languages 

Franklin  James  Bacon,  Ph.G.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  ( Wisconsin). .Peabody  Hall 
Professor  of  Pharmacognosy  and  Phamnacology 

Walter  Herman  Beisler,  M.S.,  D.Sc.    (Princeton)* Science  Hall 

Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering 

John  Robert  Benton,  B.A.,  Ph.D.   (Gottingen)*.. Engineering  Building 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering 

Alvin  Percy  Black,  A.B Science  Hall 

Professor   of  Agricultural   Chemistry 

Orton  Wells  Boyd,  M.A.f  Language  Hall 

Professor  of  Business   Administration 

Lucius  Moody  Bristol,  M.A.,  Ph.D.   (Harvard)*  Peabody  Hall 

Professor  of  EconoTnics  and  Sociology 

Ollie  Clifton  Bryan,  M.S.,  Ph.D.   (Wisconsin). ...Agriculture  Building 

Professor  of  AgronoTny 

Ludwig  William  Buchholz,  A.M Agriculture  Building 

Professor  of  Education  and  School  Management 
Counselor,  Division  of  Rehabilitation,   World  War  Veterans 

Owen  Francis  Burger,  M.S.,  D.Sc.  (Harvard).. ..Expt.  Station  Building 
Plant  Pathologist,  Experiment  Station 

James  Madison  Chapman,  D.O.*  Peabody  Hall 

Professor  of  Expression  and  Public  Speaking 

Robert  Spratt  Cockrell,  M.A.,  LL.B Law  Building 

Professor  of  Law 

Madison  Derrell  Cody,  M.A Science  Hall 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Bacteriology 

Clifford  Waldorf  Crandall,  B.S.,  LL.B Law  Building 

Professor   of   Law 

Charles  Langley  Crow,  M.A.,  Ph.D.   (Gottingen)* Language  Hall 

Professor    of    Modern    Languages 

Hasse  Octavius  Enwall,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.   (Boston)*  Peabody  Hall 

Professor  of  Philosophy   and  Psychology 


*Also  Summer  School,   1925. 
fAbsent  on   leave,   1926-27. 
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James  Marion  Farr,  A.M.,  Ph.D.   (Johns  Hopkins)* Language  Hall 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 

Wilbur  Leonidas  Floyd,  M.S Agriculture  Building 

Professor  of  Horticulture 
Assistant  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture 

Joseph  Richard  Fulk,  A.M.,  Ph.D.   (Nebraska) Peabody  Hall 

Professor  of  Education 

James  Gilliam  Gee,  B.S Peabody  Hall 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Education 

F.  Archibald  Gilfillan,  Ph.C.,  B.S.,  Ph.D.    (Yale) Science  Hall 

Professor  of  Pharmacy 

John  Gray,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Agriculture  Building 

Professor  of  EntoTnology  and  Plant  Pathology 

Lyman  George  Haskell,  M.D Gymnasium 

Professor    of   Physical    Education 

Fred  Harvey  Heath,  B.S.,  Ph.D.   (Yale)*  Science  Hall 

Professor  of  Chemistry 
William  John  Husa,  Ph.C.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.   (Iowa) Science  Hall 

Professor  of  Pharm^acy 

James  Miller  Leake,  A.B.,  Ph.D.   (Johns  Hopkins)* Language  Hall 

Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 
TowNES  Randolph  Leigh,  A.M.,  Ph.D.   (Chicago)*  Science  Hall 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

Earll  Leslie  Lord,  B.S.A Agriculture  Building 

Professor  of  Horticulture 

Benjamin  Franklin  Luker,  A.M.,  Ph.D.   (Columbia) ....Language  Hall 

Professor  of  French 

Walter  Jeffries  Matherly,  M.A Language  Hall 

Director,  School  of  Business  Adtninistration  and  Journalism, 

WiLMON  Newell,  M.S.,  D.Sc.  (Iowa  State  Col.)..Expt.  Station  Building 

Director,  Experiment  Station  and  Agricultural  Extension  Division 

Clarence  Vernon  Noble,  B.S.,  Ph.D.  ( Cornell). .Expt.  Station  Building 
Agricultural  Economics  Investigator,  Experiment  Station 

James  William  Norman,  A.M.,  Ph.D.   (Columbia)* Peabody  Hall 

Professor  of  Education 

Melvin  Price,   E.E.,  A.M.,   Engineering   Building 

Professor   of   Mechanical    Engineering 

Percy  Lawrence  Reed,  C.E.,  M.S Engineering  Building 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

Bert  Clair  Riley,  A.B.,  B.S.A Language  Hall 

Director,  General  Extension  Division 

Joseph  Roemer,  A.M.,  Ph.D.   (Peabody)*  Peabody  Hall 

Professor  of  Secondary  Education 

*Also  Summer  School,   1925. 
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Frazier  Rogers,  B.S.A Agriculture  Building 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering 

James  Speed  Rogers,  M.A.*  Science  Hall 

Professor  of  Biology   and  Geology 

Rudolph  William  Ruprecht,  A.M.,  Ph.D.    (Mass.  Agrl.  Col.) 

— Expt.   Station   Building 
Chemist,  Experiment  Station 

Nathan  Willard  Sanborn,  M.D Agriculture  Building 

Professor    of    Poultry    Husbandry 

John  Marcus  Scott,  B.S Expt.  Station  Building 

Vice  Director  and  Animal  Industrialist,  Experiment  Station 

Arthur  Liston  Shealy,  B.S.,  D.V.M Agriculture  Building 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Science 
Veterinarian,   Experiment   Station 

Thomas  Marshall  Simpson,  M.A..,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin)*  ..Peabody  Hall 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

Dean   Slagle,  A.M.,  LL.B Law  Building 

Professor  of  Law 

Arthur  Perceval  Spencer,  M.S.A Expt.  Station  Building 

Vice  Director,  Agricultural  Extension  Division 

Albert  J.  Strong,  B.S.M.E Engineering  Building 

Professor  of  Draiving  and  Mechanic  Arts 

Albert  Whitman  Sweet,  M.A.,  Ph.D.    (Brown)*  Science  Hall 

Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Director  of  Health 

Harry  Louis  Thompson,  B.S.C.E.,  LL.B.,  J.D,   (Yale) Law  Building 

Professor  of  Law 

William  Burleigh  Tisdale,  B.S.,  Ph.D.    (Wisconsin) Quincy,  Fla. 

Plant   Pathologist,   in   Charge    Tobacco   Experiment   Station 

Arthur  Charles  Tipton,  Major,  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army 

— Engineering  Building 
Professor  of  Military  Science   and   Tactics 
Commandant  of  Cadets 

Harry  Raymond  Trusler,  A.M.,  LL.B Law  Building 

Professor  of  Laiv 

John  Edwin  Turlington,  M.S.,  Ph.D.   (Cornell). .Agriculture  Building 

Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Agricultural  Economics 

Joseph  Ralph  Watson,  A.M Expt.  Station  Building 

Entomologist,    Experiment    Station 

Rudolph  Weaver,  B.S.,  A.I.A Peabody  Hall 

Professor   of  Architecture 
Director,  School  of  Architecture 


*Also  Summer  School,  1925. 
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James  Livingston  White,  Jr.,  B.S Engineering  Building 

Director,  Physical  Education  and  Athletics 

Claude  Houston  Willoughby,  B.Ag.,  M.A Agriculture  Building 

Professor   of  Animal  Husbandry   and  Dairying 


OuiDA  Davis  Abbott,  M.A.,  Ph.D.    (Missouri)... .Expt.  Station  Building 
Home  Economics  Investigator,  Experiment  Station 

Orland  Kay  Armstrong,  B.J.,  LL.B.,  M.A Language  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism 

George  Eric  Barnes,  B.S.C.E , Engineering  Building 

Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

Robert  Marlin  Barnette,  B.S.,  Ph.D.   (Rutgers)....Expt.  Station  Bldg. 
Assistant   Chemist,   Experiment   Station 

Robert  Colder  Beaty,  M.A Y.  M.  C.  A,  Building 

Assistant  Secretary,   Y.  M.   C.   A. 

Charles  Edward  Bell,  M.S Expt.  Station  Building 

Assistant    Chemist,    Experiment    Station 

Raymond  William  Blacklock,  A.B Expt.   Station  Building 

Boys'  Club  Agent,  Agricultural  Extension  Division 

GuLiE  Hargrove  Blackmon,  B.S.A Expt.  Station  Building 

Pecan  Culturist,  Experiment  Station 

.  Francis  Michael  Brennan,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army 

— Engineering   Building 
Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

A.  Nelson  Brooks,  A.M.,  Ph.D.   (Wisconsin)   Plant  City,  Fla. 

Assistant  Plant  Pathologist,  Experiment  Station 

Hamlin  L.  Brown,  M.S Expt.   Station   Building 

Extension  Dairyman,  Agricultural  Extension  Division 

Richard  DeWitt   Brown   Auditorium 

Director  of  Music 

Paul  Stuart  Buchanan,  A.M Auditorium 

Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

Arthur  Forrest  Camp,  A.B.,  Ph.D.   (Washington). .Expt.  Station  Bldg. 
Plant   Physiologist,   Experiment   Station 

William  Angus  Carver,  M.S.,  Ph.D.   (Iowa  State  Col.) 

— Expt.  Station  Building 
Assistant  Cotton  Specialist,  Experiment  Station 
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Harley  Willard  Chandler,  A.B.,  M.S.*  Peabody  Hall 

Assistant  Professor   of  Mathematics 

Harold  Gray  Clayton,  M.S.A Expt.  Station  Building 

District  Agent,  Agricultural  Extension  Division 

John  Melton  Coleman,  B.S Expt.  Station  Building 

Assistant   Chetnist,  Experiment  Station 

Sinclair  Bell  Conley,  A.B.,  B.D Peabody  Hall 

Assistant  Professor   of  Psychology 

Eugene  Woodville  Cowan,  M.A Expt.  Station  Building 

Assistant   Chemist,   Experiment   Station 

Warren  Cassius  Cowell,  B.S Engineering  Building 

Assistant  Director,  Physical  Education  and  Major  Sports 

Ezra  Franklin  DeBusk,  B.S Expt.  Station  Building 

Extension  Citrus  Pathologist,  Agricultural  Extension  Division 

Martin   Russell  Ensign,  M.S Expt.   Station   Building 

Extension  Entomologist  and  Plant  Pathologist,  Agricultural 

Extension  Division 

Lester  Collins  Farris,  M.A Language  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Samuel  Todd  Fleming,  A.B Expt.  Station  Building 

Assistant   to   the  Director,  Experiment  Station 

Benjamin  Franklin  Gaines,  M.S Engineering  Building 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Levi  Otto  Gratz,  A.B.,  Ph.D.   (Cornell)   Hastings,  Fla. 

Assistant  Plant  Pathologist,  Experiment  Station 

Edgar  Frederick  Grossman,  M.S Expt.  Station  Building 

Assistant  Entomologist,   Experiment   Station 

William  Byron  Hathaway,  B.D.,  M.A.*  Peabody  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  and  Spanish 

Warren  Sneden  Higgins,  E.E.,  M.E.E Engineering  Building 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering 

William  Wiley  Hollingsworth,  A.M.,  Ph.D.    (Pennsylvania) 

— Language  Hall 
Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 

James  Horace  Hunter,  M.S Belle  Glade,  Fla. 

Assistant  Agronomist,  Everglades  Experiment  Station 

Vestus  Twiggs  Jackson,  M.S.,  Ph.D.   (Chicago)* Science  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of   Chemistry 

John  Evander  Johnson,  B.D.,  M.A.*  Y.  M.  C,  A.  Building 

General  Secretary,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Instructor  in  Bible 

*Also  Sununer  School,  1925. 
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WILLLA.M  A.     KuNTZ,  M.A.,  Lake  Alfred,  Fla. 

Assistant  Plant  Pathologist,  Citrus  Experiment  Station 

Walter  Anthony  Leukel,  B.S.A.,  Ph.D.    (Wisconsin) 

— Expt.  Station  Building 
Assistant  Grass  and  Forage  Crops  Investigator,  Experiment  Station 

WiLBERT  Alva  Little,  A.M.*  Peabody  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Norman  Ripley  Mehrhof,  B.S Expt.  Station  Building 

Extension  Poultryman,  Agricultural  Extension  Division 

Cora  Miltimore,  B.S.*  Library  Building 

Librarian 

Kingman  Colquitt  Moore,  B.S Expt.  Station  Building 

District  Ageyit,  Agricultural  Extension  Division 

Harold  Mowry  Expt.   Station   Building 

Assistant    Horticulturist,    Experiment    Station 

Bruce  McKinley,  B.S.A Expt.  Station  Building 

Assistant  Agricultural  EconoTnics   Investigator,   Experiment   Station 

Harold  Grant  Oddy,  A.M.,  Ph.D.   (Toronto)   Science  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of   Chemistry 

William  Sanford  Perry,  A.B.,  M.S.*  Engineering  Building 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics   and  Electrical  Engineering 

Walter  Petersen,  A.M.,  Ph.D.   (Yale)   Language  Hall 

Assista7it   Professor    of    Ancient    Languages 

William  Andrew  Rawls,  Jr.,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army 

— Engineering  Building 
Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Arthur  Stevens  Rhoads,  M.S.,  Ph.D.   (Syracuse) Cocoa,  Fla. 

Assistant   Plant   Pathologist,   Experiment   Station 

Charles  Archibald  Robertson,  A.M.*  Language  Hall 

Assistant   Professor   of   English 

Dorsey  Addren  Sanders,  B.S.,  D.V.M Expt.  Station  Building 

Assistant    Veterinarian,   Experim,ent   Station 

James  Lewis  Seal,  M.S Expt.  Station  Building 

Assistant  Plant  Pathologist,  Experiment  Station 

Harold  Leonidas  Sebring,   B.S.*   Engineering  Building 

Assistant  Director,   Physical  Education   and   Major  Sports 

Earl  Sharpe,  B.S.,  M.B.A Language  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Advertising  and  Salesmanship 

Harley  Bakewell  Sherman,  M.S Science  Hall 

Assistant  Professor   of  Biology 

*Also  Summer  School,   1925. 
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Elizabeth  Skinner,  A.B Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building 

Assistant   Secretary,    Y.   M.   C.   A. 

Stanley  Simonds,  A.B.,  Ph.D.   (Johns  Hopkins)   Language  Hall 

Lecturer  on  Roman  Laiv 

Samuel  Asa  Small,  A.M.,  Ph.D.    (Johns  Hopkins) Language  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Jesse  Lee  Smith  Expt.  Station  Building 

District   Agent,   Agricultural   Extension   Division 

William  Eugene  Stokes,  M.S Expt.  Station  Building 

Grass   and  Forage   Crops  Investigator,  Experiment  Station 

Leslie  Morton  Turner,  A.M.,  Dr.  Univ.  de  Paris Language  Hall 

Assistant   Professor   of  French 

Archie  N.  Tissot,  M.Sc Expt.  Station  Building 

Assistant   Entomologist,   Experiment  Station 

Thompson  Van   Hyning  Science   Hall 

Director,   Florida   State   Museum 

George  Frederick  Weber,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin). .Expt.  Station  Bldg. 
Associate  Plant  Pathologist,   Experiment   Station 

Joseph  Weil,   B.S.E.E.,   M.S Engineering  Building 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering 

Clayton  Seareska  Whitehead,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army 

— Engineering   Building 
Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Everett  Marion  Yon,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army 

— Engineering  Building 
Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 


Charles  E.  Abbott,  B.S.A Instructor  in  Horticulture 

Homer  E.  Bratley,  M.S.A Assistant  in  Entomology,  Expt.  Station 

Alvin  L.   Browne Assistarit  in  Major  Sports 

Joseph  S.  Bueno,  A.M Instructor  in  Spanish 

Herbert  Bunker,  B.S Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Alfred  F.  Cooke,  Jr.,  B.S Instructor  in  Horticulture 

J.  Francis  Cooper,  B.S.A. 

— Editor,  Expei-iment  Station  and  Agricultural  Extension  Division 

Raymond  V.  Cradit,  M.A Instructor  in  Secretarial  Science 

Raymond  Crow^n Field  Assista^it  in  Plant  Physiology,  Expt.  Station 

James  W.  Day,  B.S.,  M.A Instructor  in  Business  Law 
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James  B.  Dickey,  B.S.Ch.E Fellow  in  Chemistry 

Louis  E.  Dupont,  B.S.A Fellow  in  Chemistry 

John  G.  Eldridge,  M.A.*    Instructor  in  Economics 

Silas  K.  Eshleman,  Jr.,  M.S.,  M.E.,  E.E. 

— Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Mechanic  Arts 

Lyman  D.  Fonda,  B.S Instructor  in  Pharmacy 

Charles  A.  Frensdorf  Felloiv  in  Mathematics 

William  A.  Fuller,  A.M Instructor  in  History  and  Political  Science 

Archibald  M.  Funnell,  B.S Assistant  in  Horticulture 

Frank  C.  Gilson,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Architecture 

James  D.  Glunt,  A.B.*t Instructor  in  History  and  Political  Science 

Harvey  A.  Hall,  B.S.C.E Lecturer  on  Road  Materials 

Henry  G.  Hamilton,  M.S.A Instructor  in  Farm  Management 

Harald  E.  Hammar,  B.S.A, Assistant  in  Farm  Crops 

Duncan  C.  Harkin,  M.A Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Stacy  Hawkins,  A.B Field  Asst.  in  Plant  Pathology,  Hom.estead,  Fla. 

Theodore  H.  Hubbell,  A.B lyistr'uctor  in  Biology 

Dallas  B,  Hundley,  Sergt.,  U.  S.  Army 

— Instructor  in  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

David  G.  A.  Kelbert,  B.S.A. 

— Field  Assistant  in  Plant  Pathology,  Bradenton,  Fla. 

John  G.  Kelley,  B.S.A. 

Assistant  in  Plant  Pathology,  Tobacco  Experiment  Station,  Quincy,  Fla. 

Willlam  D.  Klinepeter,  Sergt.  U.  S.  Army 

— Instructor  in  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

John  P.  Little,  B.S.E.E.,  M.S. 

— Instructor  in  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering 

Kenneth  W.  Loucks,  B.S Asst.  in  Plant  Pathology,  Expt.  Station 

Thomas  Marvel  Lowe,  B.S.C.E. Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering 

Kay  McCallister,  1st  Sergt.,  U.  S.  Army 

— Instructor  in  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Freeman  G.  Martin,  M.S. Instructor  in  Dairying 

Marion  B.  Matlack,  M.S Fellow  in  Chemistry 

Charlotte  Newton,  A.B Assistant  Librarian 

Robert  E.  Nolen,  M.S.A Asst.  in  Plant  Pathology,  Expt.  Station 

Burton  J.  H.  Otte,  A.B Curator  in  Chemistry 

*Also   Summer   School,   1925. 
fAbsent  on  leave,  1926-27. 
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Cecil  G.   Phipps,  A.M Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Robert  S.  Pierce,  A.B Instructor  in  English 

Ford  L.  Prescott,  B.S.M.E.,  M.E. 

— Instructor  in  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering 

Chaffie  a.   Scarborough,   B.S.A.E Assistant  in  Farm  Marketing 

Albert  M.  Singletary  Fellow  in  Physics 

Rudolph  H.  Schild,  B.S.E Assistant  in  Mathematics 

John  S.  Smith,  B.S.A Instructor  in  Farm  Management 

Ernst  T.   Stuhr,   B.S Instructor  in  Pharmacognosy 

Charles  C.  Swoope,  B.S.Ch.E Fellow  in  Chemistry 

Ava  Taylor,  A.B.*   Assistant  Librarian 

Edgar  Smith  Walker,  Colonel,  U.  S.  Army   (Retired) 

— Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Descriptive   Geometry 

Erdman  West,  B.S Assistant  in  Plant  Pathology,  Expt.  Station 

Georgia  Westover Assistant  in  Home  Economics,  Expt.  Station 

J.  Hooper  Wise,  M.A.*  Instructor  in  English 

HOSPITAL  STAFF 

Albert   W.   Sweet,   Ph.D Director  of  Health 

George  C.  Tillman,  M.D University  Physician 

James  Maxey   Dell,   M.D Consulting   Physician 

DeWitt  T.   Smith,  M.D Consulting  Physician 

Rosa  Grimes,  R.N Nurse  in  Charge  of  Infirmary 

Olive  Wakefield,  R.N Assistant  Nurse 

OTHER   OFFICERS 

Klein  H.  Graham  Auditor  and  Purchasing  Agent 

Ethel   Lorraine   Cowan    Registrar 

Mrs.  Ida  Keeling  Cresap  Librarian,  Experiment  Station 

Otto  F.  von  Fuehrer  Museum  Preparator 

James  B.   Goodson   Cashier  and  Bookkeeper 

Robert  T.  Irving  Sujyt.  of  Campus  and  Buildings 

Priscilla  McCall  Kennedy.. ..Secretary/  and  Librarian,  College  of  Law 

J.  H.  Jefferies Supt.  Citrus  Experiment  Station,  Lake  Alfred,  Fla. 

A.  W.  Leland  Farm  Foreman,  College  of  Agric^dture 


*A1so   Summer   School,   1925. 
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Mrs.  Blanche  Winfield  Leigh,  A.B Secretary,  College  of  Pharmacy 

Rachel   Thompson   McQuarrie Assistant   Auditor 

Ruby  Newhall  Secretary  of  Experiment  Station 

Janet  Newton,  A.B Secretary,  School  of  Architecture 

Mary  Evelyn  Parrott  Secretary  to  the  President 

Elizabeth  Rountree,  B.S Secretary,  Teachers  College 

Jesse  Reeves Foreman,  Tobacco  Experiment  Station,  Quincy,  Fla. 

Mrs.  G.  M.  Sessions  Secretary,  College  of  Engineering 

Eleanor  G.  Shaw  Secretary,  College  of  Agriculture 

Geo.  E.  Tedder.. ..Foreman,  Everglades  Expt.  Station,  Belle  Glade,  Fla. 

Robert  T.  Turner Mechanician,  College  of  Engineering 

Lillian  Whitley  Secretary,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Henry  Zeigler  Farm  Foreman,  Experiment  Station 

GENERAL  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

Headquarters,  Language  Hall 

B.   C.   Riley,   A.B.,   B.S.A Director 

Burton  W.  Ames,  B.S.A Reading  Courses 

Ella  M.  Allison,  Ph.B Review  Courses 

Alice  L.  Allison,  A.B Mathematics 

Earl  C.  Beck,  M.A English 

Orton  W.  Boyd,  M.A Commercial  Courses 

Mary  Ellen  Foley,  A.B.,  B.J English 

James  D.  Glunt,  A.B History 

Albert  R.  Halley,  A.M.,  Ph.D English  and  German 

Henry  C.  Johnson,  B.S.E Civil  Service 

Julia  Annette  Keeler,  B.S Industrial  Art 

David  F.  McDowell,  A.B French  and  Spanish 

Paul  T,   Manchester,   A.M Spanish 

W.   S.  MiDDLETON,  A.B French 

Mrs.  Joseph  Roemer,  B.S Elementary  Education 

Ralph  Stoutamire,  B.S.A Journalism 

Louise   E.   Tewksbury  Music 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL,  1925 
In  addition  to  30  members  of  regular  faculty  marked   (*) 

Miss  Georgia  Borger,  B.S.,  Dean  of  Women Science 

Mrs.  Mabel  F.  Altstetter  Elementary  Education 

Mrs.  Alice  Bingham  Carrier  Elementary  Education 

Albert  L.  Crabb,  A.M.,  Ph.D.   (Peabody)   Education 

Howard  A.   Dawson,   M.A Education 

James   W.   Day,   M.A Agriculture 

Wallace  Odell  Duvall,  A.B Civics 

Thomas  M.   Foote,  M.A Educational  Measurements 

Miss  Reba  F,   Harris  Health  Education 

Miss  Gladys  Henderson,  B.  Pd Drawing  and  Industrial  Art 

Murphy  Roy  Hinson,  M.A Child  Psychology 

Mrs.  Louise  H,  Mahan  Demonstration  School 

Harry  Gill  Metcalfe    Mathematics 

Edwin   Wallace   McMullen,   A.B History 

Miss  Ella  Scoble  Opperman,  B.M Pipe  Organ 

Mrs.  J.  Reid  Ramsey,  A.B English 

Mrs.  Joseph  Roemer,  B.S Primary  Education 

Robert  G.  Sawyer  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  Education 

Miss  Mary  Sheppard,  M.A English 

Thomas  J.  Smart,  M.A Rural  Education 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Smart,  M.A Practice  Teaching 

Miss  Ruth  Upson  Demonstration  School 

Richard  W.  Van  Brunt,  A.B General  Science 

James  B.  Walker,  M.A.E Pedagogy 

Mrs.  Mabel  Wall  Public  School  Music 

Mrs.  Margaret  G.  Wilder  Pedagogy 

Miss  Emilie  Wilkins  Case  Work 
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FACULTY  COMMITTEES 

The  President  of  the  University  is  ex-officio  a  member  of  all  Committees 


ADMISSION 

Professors    Simpson,    Fuller,    Hubbell,    Petersen,    Robertson,    Roemer, 

Turner. 

ALUMNI 

Professors  Floyd,  Abbott,  Hathaway,  Hamilton,  Prescott,  Strong, 

Thompson. 

ATHLETICS 

Professors  Reed,  Armstrong,  Gee,  F.  Rogers,  Tipton,  White,  Yon. 

BUILDINGS 

Professors   Weaver,  Barnes,   Harkin,   Higgins,   Gaines,   Strong. 

CAMPUS   SANITATION 

Professors  Sw^eet,  Cody,  Haskell,  Jackson,  J.  S.  Rogers. 

DISCIPLINE 

Professors    Crandall,    Enwall,    Price,    Tipton,    Walker. 

FOREIGN   STUDENTS 

Professors   Crow,   Buchholz,   Bueno,   Luker. 

GRADUATE   WORK 

Professors  Anderson,  Benton,  Farr,  Leigh,  Newell,  Norman,  Trusler. 

LIBRARY 

Professors  Leake,  Enwall,  Farr,  Husa,  Miltimore,  Price,  Turlington. 

MILITARY  AFFAIRS 

Professors  Shealy,  Beisler,  Black,  Brennan,  Bryan,  Whitehead. 

PUBLIC   DEBATING 

Professors    Bristol,    Bacon,    Conley,    Eldridge,    Farris,    Hollingsworth, 

Slagle. 

PUBLICITY 

Professors  Riley,  Armstrong,  W.  A.  Little,  Sharpe,  Sherman. 

PUBLIC   FUNCTIONS 

Professors  Lord,  Brown,  Bueno,  Gray,  Phipps,  Rawls,  Weil. 

SCHEDULE 

Professors  Chandler,  Cradit,  Gilson,  J.   P.  Little,  Lowe,  Perry. 

SELF-HELP 

Professors   Turlington,   Eshleman,   Fulk,   Martin,   Oddy,   Sanborn. 

STUDENT   FUNCTIONS 

Professors   Cockrell,   Buchholz,   Gaines,   Gilfillan,   Johnson. 

STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

(1)     Alligator:    Professors  Trusler,  Benton,  Crow,  Farr. 

(2)      Other  Publications:    Professors   Farr,  Robertson,   Simpson. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLICATIONS 

Professors    Willoughby,    Heath,    Small,    Thompson,    Wise. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


HISTORY 


Florida  has  always  shown  a  deep  interest  in  higher  edu- 
cation, having  formulated  many  plans  and  established  a  num- 
ber of  institutions.  As  early  as  1824  the  foundation  of  a 
university  was  discussed  by  the  Legislative  Council.  In  1836 
trustees  were  named  for  a  proposed  university,  but  apparent- 
ly nothing  was  accomplished.     (Memoirs  of  Florida,  1,168.) 

Upon  its  admission  to  the  Union  in  1845,  the  State  was 
granted  by  the  General  Government  nearly  a  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  the  proceeds  from  which  were  to  be  used 
to  establish  two  seminaries,  one  east  and  one  west  of  the 
Suwannee  River.  This  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  East  Flor- 
ida Seminary  at  Ocala  in  1852,  and  of  the  West  Florida  Semi- 
nary at  Tallahassee,  in  1856.  The  East  Florida  Seminary 
was  moved  to  Gainesville  in  1866. 

The  State  Constitution  of  1868  contained  provisions  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  university  (Art.  VIII,  Sec.  2), 
and  the  next  year  the  Legislature  passed  "An  Act  to  Estab- 
lish a  Uniform  System  of  Common  Schools  and  a  University". 
Other  attempts  to  establish  a  university  were  made  in  1883 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  in  1885  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  State  Constitution  of  1885  also  expressly  permitted 
special  legislation  with  regard  to  a  university. 

Meanwhile,  in  1870,  the  Legislature  passed  "An  Act  to 
Establish  the  Florida  Agricultural  College".  As  this  did  not 
fully  meet  the  t-erms  of  the  "Land-Grant  College"  Act  of 
Congress  of  1862,  the  Legislature  passed  a  supplementary 
Act  in  1872  and  the  State  then  received  from  the  General 
Government  ninety  thousand  acres  of  land  in  support  of  the 
proposed  college.  A  site  was  selected  in  1873,  in  1875  and 
again  in  1883 — the  third  being  at  Lake  City,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1884  the  work  of  instruction  was  begun. 

In  1887  the  Florida  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  was 
established  as  a  department  of  the  College,  under  the  terms  of 
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the  Hatch  Act  of  Congress.  The  name  of  the  college  was 
changed  by  Legislative  Act  of  1903  to  the  University  of 
Florida. 

During  these  years,  in  addition  to  the  tvi^o  Seminaries  and 
the  University,  there  had  come  into  existence  three  other 
State  institutions  of  higher  education,  the  State  Normal 
School  at  DeFuniak  Springs,  the  South  Florida  Military  Col- 
lege at  Bartow,  and  the  Agricultural  Institute  in  Osceola 
County. 

Inasmuch  as  these  six  institutions  failed  to  make  satis- 
factory differentiation  among  themselves  and  to  separate  their 
work  sufficiently  from  that  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State, 
and  as  the  cost  of  maintaining  all  seemed  disproportionate  to 
the  results  obtained,  the  Legislature  of  1905  passed  the  "Buck- 
man  Act",  the  effect  of  which  was  to  merge  the  six  schools 
into  two,  the  "Florida  Female  College"  and  the  "University 
of  the  State  of  Florida".  In  1909,  the  Legislature  changed 
the  names  to  the  "Florida  State  College  for  Women",  and  the 
"University  of  Florida". 

During  the  first  session  of  the  University  a  distinct  Nor- 
mal School  was  maintained,  including  two  years  of  sub-fresh- 
man grade.  Instruction  was  given  in  agriculture  and  engi- 
neering, as  well  as  the  usual  collegiate  branches.  Candidates 
were  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  after  finishing  the  elev- 
enth grade  of  high  school.  The  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  was  a  separate  division,  altho  the  staff  members  gave 
instruction  to  students,  and  the  President  of  the  University 
acted  as  Director.  The  next  year  a  special  Director  was 
elected,  and  the  staff  members  were  required  to  devote  their 
entire  time  to  Station  activities.  The  Normal  School  was 
abolished  and  instruction  in  pedagogy  was  transferred  to  the 
University  proper.  Two  years  of  sub-freshman  work  were, 
however,  still  offered. 

Upon  the  election  in  1909  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Murphree  as  Presi- 
dent, steps  were  taken  to  reorganize  the  University.  The 
present  organization  dates  from  1910.  The  College  of  Law 
was  added  in  1909,  and  the  departments  offering  instruction 
mainly  to  normal  students  were  organized  into  a  College  in 
1912.  In  1913  the  present  entrance  requirements  went  into 
effect.     The  same  year  a  Summer  School  was  established  at 
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the  University  by  the  Act  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  Farmers' 
Institute  Work  of  the  University  was  combined  with  the  Co- 
operative Demonstration  Work  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  1915  all  the  agricultural  activities  of  the 
University  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War,  the  equip- 
ment of  the  University  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. During  the  summer  of  1918  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering was  operated  as  the  "University  of  Florida  Army 
School",  for  the  vocational  training  of  soldiers.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  of  1918-1919,  all  the  regular  activities  of 
the  University  were  subordinated  to  the  task  of  training  men 
for  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  On  December  14, 
1918,  upon  mustering  out  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps, 
the  University  again  took  up  its  regular  work. 

During  the  summer  of  1919  the  General  Extension  Divi- 
sion was  established.  The  University  also  entered  into  con- 
tract with  the  United  States  Government  to  assist  in  the 
work  of  rehabilitating  disabled  veterans  of  the  World  War. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  was  opened  in  September,  1923, 
and  was  changed  into  the  College  of  Pharmacy  in  1925. 

In  September,  1925,  a  School  of  Business  Administration 
and  Journalism  was  opened  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, and  a  School  of  Architecture  in  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering. 

LOCATION 

On  the  6th  day  of  July,  1905,  acting  under  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  Buckman  Act,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Board  of  Control,  in  joint  session,  selected  Gaines- 
ville as  the  location  of  the  University.  During  the  scholastic 
year  of  1905-06,  it  was  found  necessary  to  continue  the  work 
of  the  University  at  Lake  City.  Since  the  summer  of  1906 
the  institution  has  occupied  its  present  location. 

The  advantages  of  Gainesville  as  the  seat  of  the  Univer- 
sity are  numerous.  It  is  centrally  located  and  easy  of  access; 
it  has  an  exceptionally  pure  water  supply,  and  a  good  sewer 
system;  its  streets  are  well  lighted,  shaded  and  paved.  The 
citizens  are  energetic,  progressive  and  hospitable.    The  moral 
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atmosphere  is  wholesome,  and  the  leading  religious  denomina- 
tions have  attractive  places  of  worship. 

EQUIPMENT 
GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS 

The  University  occupies  a  tract  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  acres,  situated  in  the  western  extremity  of  Gainesville. 
Ninety  acres  of  this  tract  are  devoted  to  campus,  drillgrounds, 
and  athletic  fields;  the  remainder  is  used  by  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  University  is  one  of  the  few  institutions  in  the  United 
States  that  made  plans  before  laying  the  foundation  of  a  single 
building  for  all  future  development  of  the  campus,  as  far  as 
this  could  be  foreseen.  Consequently  the  campus  presents  a 
harmonious  appearance.  The  liberality  of  the  State  has  per- 
mitted the  erection  of  substantial  and  attractive  modern  build- 
ings as  fast  as  they  were  needed. 

The  present  buildings  are: 

The  two  Dormitories,  Thomas  Hall  and  Buckman  Hall, 
brick  and  concrete  structures,  three  stories  in  height,  sixty 
feet  in  width  and  three  hundred  and  two  hundred  and  forty 
feet,  respectively,  in  length.  They  are  built  in  fireproof  sec- 
tions, each  containing  twelve  suites  of  dormitory-rooms  and  on 
each  floor  of  each  section  a  shower-bath,  lavatory,  and  toilet. 

Science  Hall,  a  brick  and  concrete  building  of  two  stories 
and  a  finished  basement,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  long 
and  sixty-six  feet  wide.  It  contains  the  classrooms  and  lab- 
oratories of  the  Departments  of  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Biol- 
ogy and  Geology,  as  well  as  the  Florida  State  Museum. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Building,  a  brick  and 
concrete  structure  of  three  stories  and  a  finished  basement, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long  and  sixty  feet  wide.  It 
contains  the  offices  and  laboratories  of  the  Station,  and  of- 
fices of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Division. 

The  Engineering  Building,  a  brick  and  terra-cotta  struc- 
ture, three  stories  high,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet 
long  and  seventy-three  feet  wide,  with  two  one-story  wings. 
One  wing  is  used  for  boilers  and  machine-shop,  the  other 
(one  hundred  and  sixty-three  feet  long  by  forty-one  feet 
wide)   is  used  for  wood-shop,  blacksmith-shop,  and  foundry. 
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The  building  provides  offices,  classrooms,  laboratories,  and 
drafting-rooms  for  the  Departments  of  Civil,  Electrical,  and 
Mechanical  Engineering,  Mechanic  Arts,  Physics,  and  Mili- 
tary Science. 

The  Agriculture  Building,  a  brick  and  concrete  structure, 
three  stories  high,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  long  and  six- 
ty-five feet  wide.  It  provides  classrooms,  laboratories,  and 
offices  for  the  instruction  departments  of  the  College. 

The  University  Commons,  a  brick  building  of  one  story 
and  basement,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  long  and  forty- 
two  feet  wide,  with  a  wing  forty-nine  feet  long  and  twenty- 
seven  feet  wide.  It  provides  a  large  dining-hall  and  kitchen. 
A  wooden  annex,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  by  sixty 
feet  wide,  is  now  used  as  Y.  M.  C.  A.  headquarters. 

Language  Hall,  a  brick  and  stone  structure  of  three  stories, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  long  and  sixty-six  feet  wide. 
It  is  the  home  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  provides 
classrooms  and  offices  for  the  Departments  of  Languages,  His- 
tory and  Political  Science,  Business  Administration  and  Jour- 
nalism, together  with  the  administrative  offices  of  the  Uni- 
versity. In  the  basement  are  the  bookstore  and  the  offices 
and  presses  of  the  Alligator. 

George  Peabody  Hall,  Teachers  College,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  forty  thousand  dollars  ($40,000) ,  the  gift  of  the  Peabody 
Board  of  Trust.  It  is  a  brick  building,  three  stories  high,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  long  and  seventy-two  feet  wide. 
It  provides  for  the  Departments  of  Education  and  Philosophy, 
Economics,  Sociology,  Mathematics,  Pharmacology  and  Phar- 
macognosy, and  for  Teacher-Training  Work. 

The  Law  Building,  a  brick  and  stone  structure  of  two  sto- 
ries, one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  and  seventy  feet  wide. 
It  contains  an  auditorium,  model  courtroom,  lecture-rooms 
and  offices,  library,  reading  and  consultation  rooms,  cata- 
loguing room,  and  quarters  for  the  Marshall  Debating  Society. 

The  Gymnasium,  a  brick  and  stone  structure  of  two  stories 
(one  of  which  is  mezzanine)  and  basement,  one  hundred  and 
six  feet  long  and  fifty-three  feet  wide.  It  is  heated  by  steam, 
is  fully  supplied  with  hot  water,  and  is  well  lighted  and  venti- 
lated. The  main  floor  is  used  as  an  auditorium  and  gymnas- 
ium.    A  gallery  extending  around  the  whole  room  provides 
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space  for  the  spectators  at  gymnastic  exhibitions.  The  base- 
ment contains  rooms  for  the  director  and  for  University  and 
visiting  teams,  and  for  lockers  and  shower-baths. 

The  Administration  Building  when  completed  will  be  the 
outstanding  architectural  feature  of  the  campus,  and  will  cost 
$800,000.  The  first  unit,  costing  $200,000,  includes  an  audi- 
torium which  accommodates  2,200  persons.  In  this  magnifi- 
cent cathedral  auditorium  is  the  great  Andrew  Anderson 
Memorial  organ. 

The  Library  Building,  a  brick  and  terra-cotta  structure 
two  stories  high,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  by  one  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  feet  containing  a  large  reference  room,  a  re- 
serve book  reading  room  and  offices. 

The  Basket  Ball  Court,  a  steel  structure,  one  hundred 
forty-six  feet  by  one  hundred  ten  feet,  with  a  playing  floor 
sixty  by  ninety  feet,  will  be  ready  for  use  in  September. 

Wooden  Buildings. — During  the  World  War  period,  the 
Vocational  Unit  erected — two  Barracks  Buildings,  each  of  two 
stories,  sixty  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide,  each  accommodat- 
ing sixty  men;  and  a  Garage,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
long,  well  arranged  for  repair  work. 

The  University  Infirmary. — One  of  the  Barracks  Build- 
ings mentioned  has  been  converted  by  the  University  into  an 
Infirmary,  for  the  care  of  sick  students.  The  facilities  have 
been  greatly  improved  during  the  past  year  by  building  a 
new  annex  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,  including  a  modern  operating 
room,  and  providing  an  independent  steam  heating  plant. 

Value. — The  value  of  the  property  used  for  the  work  of 
the  University  is  $2,110,000.  The  grounds  are  valued  at 
$190,000. 

UNIVERSITY   LIBRARY 

The  University  Library  contains  about  43,000  volumes. 
New  books  are  purchased  as  rapidly  as  funds  permit,  and 
many  gifts  are  received  each  year. 

The  books  are  classified  according  to  the  Dewey  Decimal 
Classification.  All  students  are  encouraged  to  use  the  dic- 
tionary catalog,  the  indexes  to  periodical  literature,  and 
by  free  access  to  the  shelves  to  become  famihar  with  the 
books  themselves.  A  taste  for  good  literature  is  being  devel- 
oped in  many  students  who  before  entering  the  University 
have  not  had  access  to  a  good  library. 
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As  a  designated  depository  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, the  Library  receives  annually  several  hundred  titles. 
In  addition  much  valuable  material  is  received  from  the  vari- 
ous state  universities,  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

The  Library  receives  about  two  hundred  and  eighty-five 
general  and  technical  periodicals,  the  current  numbers  of 
which  are  to  be  found  on  the  reading  tables.  The  periodicals 
are  bound  as  rapidly  as  the  volumes  are  completed,  and  are 
particularly  valuable  for  reference  work.  Thru  the  courtesy 
of  the  editors  a  large  number  of  the  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers of  Florida  are  sent  to  the  Library  for  the  use  of  the 
students. 

The  University  Library  is  glad  to  be  of  assistance  to  the 
teachers  and  high  school  students  of  the  State.  Under  rea- 
sonable regulations  books  are  lent  upon  request.  When  it  is 
impossible  to  send  the  material  desired  bibliographies  with 
suggested  sources  of  material  are  gladly  furnished. 

The  first  part  of  the  first  unit  of  the  Library  Building  has 
been  completed  and  the  Library  was  moved  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  school  year.  The  Building  is  a  brick  and 
terra-cotta  structure  forty-six  by  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
feet,  three  stories  in  two.  The  main  reading  room  is  on  the 
second  floor  and  has  a  seating  capacity  of  336.  The  light- 
ing is  semi-indirect  with  approximately  ten  foot  candle  on 
the  reading  tables.  The  room  is  completely  equipped  with 
electric  fans  to  make  it  more  comfortable  in  warm  weather. 
The  furniture  is  oak,  finished  to  match  the  wood  work  in  the 
building,  and  is  standard  library  equipment  thruout.  The 
offices  are  on  the  second  floor.  The  first  floor  is  being  used 
temporarily  for  a  stack  room,  with  tables  and  chairs  to  ac- 
commodate sixty  students.  The  Library  is  open  Monday  to 
Friday  from  7:50  A.M.  to  10  P.M.;  Saturday  7:50  A.M.  to 
5  P.M. ;  Sunday  from  2  to  4  P.M. 

DEPARTMENT   LIBRARIES 

The  technical  departments  possess  special  libraries,  housed 
in  their  respective  buildings,  but  accessible  to  all  members  of 
the  University. 
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FLORIDA  STATE  MUSEUM 

By  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  1917  the  University  was 
made  the  home  of  The  Florida  State  Museum.  The  Act  fur- 
ther provides  for : 

A  natural  history  and  ethnological  survey  of  the  State;  for  scientific 
investigations  looking  tov/ards  the  further  development  of  its  natural 
resources;  for  the  collecting  of  material  of  scientific,  economic  and  civic 
value,  whether  pertaining  to  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms 
or  to  the  aboriginal  tribes  and  the  early  explorations  and  settlements; 
for  a  library;  and  for  traveling  exhibits  to  be  kept  in  circulation  among 
the  schools  of  the  State. 

Adequate  funds  for  carrying  out  all  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  have  not  as  yet  been  provided ;  but,  largely  thru  the  gen- 
erosity of  some  of  our  citizens,  enough  specimens  and  data 
are  already  in  hand  to  permit  the  Director  to  announce  that 
the  museum  is  open  from  eight  to  five  every  day  in  the  year. 

The  Museum  contains  at  the  present  time  about  five  hun- 
dred thousand  specimens,  one  half  of  which  have  been  carefully 
catalogued.  Among  the  fifteen  hundred  accessions  are  per- 
haps most  worthy  of  mention  an  herbarium  of  four  thousand 
and  eight  hundred  sheets  pre^^ented  by  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Hood, 
of  Orlando;  the  S.  D.  'Hoyt  collection  -of  more  than  eight 
hundred  birds  'and  four  hundred  sets*  of  ^ bird  eggs;  the 
John  J.  RyrMii  collection  of  more  than  two 'hundred  birds 
and  eigtit  hundred  sets  of  hi-'C  f-.^g^',  a  complete  collection  of 
the  molrj.sca  of  Alabama,  presented  by  the  late  Dr/  Herbert 
H.  Smith,  curator  of  the  Alabama  Geological  Survey  Museum ; 
a  large  number  of  bird  plumes,  presented  thru  Secretary 
Gilbert  J.  Pearson,  of  New  York,  by  the  National  Association 
of  Audubon  Societies ;  and  the  "Loring  Memorial  Collection", 
presented  by  General  Loring's  heirs,  Mrs.  William  Loring 
Spencer  and  Mrs.  M.  C.  Royston,  of  St.  Petersburg.  This 
last  collection  is  of  great  historical  and  artistic  value,  besides 
being  intrinsically  worth  many  thousands  of  dollars.  The 
von  Noszky  collection,  presented  by  Mrs.  Rosa  von  Noszky, 
is  now  safely  housed  in  the  Museum.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Walker  of  Gainesville  have  recently  made  important  contri- 
butions. 

Other  valuable  donations  can,  it  is  believed,  be  announced 
soon.  Even  now  much  material  of  historic  and  artistic  inter- 
est is  under  consideration  for  the  Museum,  and  other  negotia- 
tions are  under  way  for  securing  large  exhibits. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  the  Museum  has  a  fair  collec- 
tion of  the  mollusca  of  Florida,  containing  more  than  eighteen 
thousand  specimens;  about  nine  thousand  Florida  fossils; 
more  than  five  hundred  Florida  reptiles ;  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand specimens  of  stone  implements  and  pottery  of  the 
aborigines  of  Florida;  besides  thousands  of  specimens  of 
historic  articles,  minerals,  etc.  The  library  of  the  Museum 
numbers  about  five  thousand  volumes  and  pamphlets. 

Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  lack  of  rooms  and  cases,  only 
a  small  part  of  this  material  is  now  on  exhibition  and  of  this 
but  few  specimens  are  arranged  to  the  best  advantage. 

Plans  are  now  completed  for  remodeling  the  second  floor 
of  Science  Hall  and  converting  the  entire  floor  into  exhibi- 
tions. A  plan  for  establishing  a  Hall  of  Ornithology  for  the 
birds  of  Florida  is  completed  and  work  now  under  headway. 
A  skilled  artist  and  preparator  (Mr.  O.  F,  von  Fuehrer,  of 
Vienna)   has  been  secured  for  this  and  similar  work. 

LABORATORIES 

For  the  Laboratories  and  G-1;her  equipment  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  see  thtit  College.     •       ,-      , 

The  BioloQiGai  Laboratories  are  located. ivi  Science  Hall. 
They  are  ^q,uipt  with  individual  microscopes  and  other  es- 
sential apparatus  for  each  student  in  ^11  the  ccuises  offered. 
In  addition  there  is  considerable  equipment  of  special  appa- 
ratus for  use  of  the  instructional  staff  and  advanced  students. 

The  Biological  Station  on  Newnan's  Lake,  six  miles  east 
of  the  campus,  is  available  for  field  work  on  the  animals  and 
plants  of  the  region.  The  area  about  the  station  provides 
virgin  or  nearly  virgin  conditions  of  land  and  fresh-water 
life.    Equipment  for  class  and  research  work  is  provided. 

The  Chemical  Laboratories  are  equipt  with  the  apparatus 
and  chemicals  required  for  instruction  in  general,  inorganic, 
organic,  analytical,  physical,  agricultural  and  industrial  chem- 
istry, and  considerable  special  equipment  which  is  necessary 
in  the  more  advanced  courses. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory,  on  the  first  floor  of  Peabody 
Hall,  is  well  equipt  for  class  demonstrations,  and  for  carrying 
on  experimental  and  research  work.  In  addition  to  the  appar- 
atus for  the  regular  experimental  work,  the  laboratory  is 
equipt  for  carrying  on  mental  and  physical  tests  in  connection 
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\\rith  the  work  in  educational  psychology  offered  by  the  Teach- 
ers College. 

The  Physical  Laboratories  are  equipt  with  apparatus  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  undergraduate  work  in  physics  as  usu- 
ally given  in  the  best  American  colleges.  In  addition  to  a 
lecture  room  on  the  second  floor,  the  entire  third  floor  of  the 
Engineering  Building  is  devoted  to  this  department,  includ- 
ing a  main  laboratory,  an  electrical  laboratory,  an  optical 
room,  workshop  and  apparatus  room,  and  several  offic.es  and 
store-rooms. 

The  Dynamo  Laboratory  is  located  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  Engineering  Building,  and  provides  a  floor  area  of  30 
feet  by  90  feet,  including  rooms  accessory  to  the  main  labora- 
tory. It  is  equipt  with  electrical  machinery  suitable  fer  the 
undergraduate  work  in  electrical  engineering  which  is  cus- 
tomary in  American  engineering  colleges.  This  laboratory 
has  benefited  by  the  generosity  of  a  number  of  manufac- 
turers of  electrical  appliances,  who  have  kindly  given  or 
loaned  much  valuable  equipment. 

The  laboratory  is  equipt  with  special  apparatus  for  the 
calibration  of  electrical  measuring  instruments,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  conduct  tests  for  residents  of  this  State  at  nominal 
charges. 

The  Testing  Laboratory  has  a  50,000-pound  Riehle  machine 
for  testing  the  tensile,  compressive,  and  transverse  strength 
of  materials,  and  a  cement-testing  machine  with  the  necessary 
accessories.  These  machines  are  useful  for  testing  materials 
used  in  road  construction. 

The  Hydraulic  Laboratory  is  equipt  with  apparatus  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  undergraduate  courses  in  Hy- 
draulics. 

The  Instrument  Room  contains  three  surveyor's  com- 
passes; three  wye  and  two  dumpy  levels,  and  one  precision 
level;  two  plain  and  five  stadia  transits,  of  which  three  are 
equipt  with  attachments  for  solar  and  star  observations; 
four  complete  plane  tables;  one  sextant;  one  aneroid  barom- 
eter; one  Price  current  meter;  and  the  necessary  rods, 
chains,  tapes  and  minor  instruments.  Blue-printing  appa- 
ratus also  is  included. 
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The  Drafting  Room  is  equipt  with  substantial  oak  desks 
and  possesses  the  necessary  minor  equipment  to  accommodate 
twenty-four  students  at  a  time. 

Shops. — The  Wood  Shop  is  equipt  with  full  sets  of  hand 
tools,  benches  and  lockers  for  work  and  tools.  The  wood 
working  machinery  includes  a  surfacer,  jointer,  universal  saw 
table,  band-saw,  mortiser,  borer,  disk  sander,  four  lathes  and 
a  universal  grinder. 

The  Machine  Shop  is  equipt  with  an  18-inch  Cady,  a 
16-inch  Reed,  a  16-inch  Bradford,  an  11-inch  Star,  and  a 
Rivett  lathe ;  a  drill  press ;  a  Gray  planer ;  a  No.  1  Brown  and 
Sharp  miller ;  a  Springfield  shaper ;  a  No.  2  Marvel  hack  saw ; 
emery  wheels;  vises  and  tools. 

The  Forge  Shop  is  equipt  with  twenty  four  down-draft 
forges,  with  anvil  and  a  set  of  hand  tools  for  each  forge,  six 
bench-vises,  a  trip  hammer,  punch  and  shear,  drill-press,  em- 
ery wheel  stand  and  individual  lockers  for  work. 

ATHLETICS 

The  equipment  for  athletics  has  been  greatly  improved  in 
the  past  few  years,  no-w  including  Fleming  Field,  with  two 
football  gridirons,  a  baseball  diamond,  grand-stand  and  new 
steel  bleachers  seating  about  8,000  people.  Murphree  Field 
is  located  near  the  Gymnasium,  with  an  excellent  cinder  track 
and  facilities  for  many  outdoor  sports.  The  new  Basketball 
Court  will  have  a  maximum  playing  floor  and  will  seat  over 
2,000  spectators.  New  tennis  courts  have  been  added  during 
the  year,  making  a  total  of  six.  The  golf  links  of  the  Gaines- 
ville Country  Club  are  near  the  University  farms. 

MILITARY 

Military  equipment  of  a  value  of  more  than  $100,000  is 
available  for  military  instruction.  A  standard  target  range 
is  located  on  the  University  farm. 

RECENT  GIFTS 

Many  of  the  State  educational  institutions  of  the  South 
— among  them  those  of  Florida — have  in  recent  years  received 
substantial  gifts.  The  University  feels  confident  that  its 
friends  will  continue  to  help  in  its  upbuilding.    All  gifts,  of 
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whatever  nature  or  value,  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged, 
and  used  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 

The  University  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  prospective 
donors  at  any  time,  on  methods  of  gifts  or  endoMTnent, 
thru  trust  funds,  wills  or  insurance. 

The  Andrew  Anderson  Memorial  Organ. — The  most 
useful  gift  in  recent  years  is  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Andrew  An- 
derson, of  St.  Augustine,  who  generously  gave  $50,000.00  for 
a  pipe  organ  to  be  installed  in  the  new  University  Auditorium. 
A  Skinner  organ  that  has  few  equals  in  the  South  has  been 
erected  on  the  Auditorium  stage,  and  is  used  to  splendid  ad- 
vantage at  all  assemblies  of  students  and  public  occasions. 
The  University  greatly  regrets  that  Dr.  Anderson  died  before 
having  opportunity  to  see  the  completion  of  his  gift;  but  his 
memory  will  live  long  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  will  be 
cheered  and  inspired  by  the  power  of  music  from  this  wonder- 
ful organ. 

Scholarships. — No  method  of  contributing  to  the  spread 
of  higher  education  is  more  beneficial  than  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  a  worthy  but  poor  young  man  to  attend  his  state  uni- 
versity. Such  provision  is  a  debt  the  present  generation 
rightfully  owes  to  posterity.  The  establishment  of  several 
scholarships  is  gratefully  acknowledged;  see  pages  42  to  45. 

INCOME 

The  annual  income  of  the  University,  apart  from  Legisla- 
tive appropriations,  is  derived  principally  from  the  following 
Federal  grants:  (a)  The  "East  Florida  Seminary  Fund" — 
about  two  thousand  dollars  ($2,000)  ;  (b)  the  "Agricultural 
College  Fund"  bonds — about  seventy-seven  hundred  dollars 
($7,700)  ;  (c)  one-half  of  the  "Morrill  Fund"— twelve  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars  ($12,500)  ;  (d)  one-half  of  the 
"Nelson  Fund" — twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
($12,500).  The  total  income  thus  derived  amounts  to  thirty- 
four  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars  ($34,700). 

For  the  support  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
the  Federal  government  makes  three  annual  grants:  (a)  the 
"Hatch  Fund,"  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ($15,000)  ;  (b)  the 
"Adams  Fund,"  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ($15,000)  ;  and  (c) 
the  "Purnell  Fund,"  beginning  in  1926  with  twenty  thousand 
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dollars  ($20,000)  and  increasing  ten  thousand  dollars  per 
year  until  the  maximum  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  ($60,000) 
per  year  is  reached  in  1930,  and  continuing  thereafter. 

See  also  Recent  Gifts,  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  Loan 
Funds,  and  Agricultural  Extension  Division. 

GOVERN]\IENT 

ADMINISTRATION 

Board  of  Control. — The  general  government  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  vested  by  law  in  a  Board  of  Control  consisting  of 
five  members  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  Florida  for  terms  of  four  years  each. 

The  Board  of  Control  appoints  the  President  and,  upon  his 
nomination,  elects  members  of  the  Faculties,  directs  the  gen- 
eral policies  of  the  University,  and  supervises  the  expenditure 
of  its  funds.  The  Board  also  prescribes  the  requirements  for 
admission,  with  the  advice  of  the  President  and  Faculties,  and 
upon  their  recommendation  confers  degrees. 

President. — The  direct  administration  of  all  affairs  of  the 
University  is  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 

Deans. — As  executive  head  each  college  of  the  University 
has  a  Dean,  appointed  from  the  Faculty  of  that  college.  These 
officers  are  responsible  to  the  President. 

University  Council. — The  President  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  University  and  the  Deans  of  the  several  colleges 
form  a  council  of  administration,  with  the  following  functions : 

To  lay  out  new  lines  of  work,  inaugurate  new  enterprises  in  general, 
and  to  prepare  the  annual  budget;  and  to  act  as  the  judicial  body  of  the 
General  Faculty  on  cases  of  general  discipline  not  under  the  authority 
of  the  colleges,  on  new  courses  of  study  and  changes  in  existing  courses, 
bringing  these  matters  before  the  Board  of  Control,  and  on  questions  of 
college  action  referred  to  it  by  any  member  of  the  General  Faculty. 

Faculties. — The  General  Faculty  includes  all  persons,  ex- 
cept laboratory  and  undergraduate  assistants,  engaged  in  the 
work  of  instruction  in  the  University.  Under  the  leadership 
of  the  President,  it  forms  the  governing  body  in  all  general 
matters  of  instruction  and  discipline. 

The  Faculty  of  each  college  consists  of  those  members  of 
the  General  Faculty  who  give  instruction  therein.  Under 
the  leadership  of  the  Dean,  it  forms  the  governing  body  in 
matters  of  instruction  and  discipline  for  the  college. 
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REGULATIONS 

Supervision. — An  Officer  in  Charge,  occupying  quarters 
in  ene  of  the  dormitories,  has  immediate  supervision  of  the 
general  life  of  the  student-body. 

Offenses  Against  Good  Conduct. — Any  offense  against 
good  conduct,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  renders 
a  student  liable  to  discipline,  whether  or  not  a  formal  rule 
against  the  offense  has  been  published. 

The  following  offenses  will  be  treated  with  special  sever- 
ity: Disrespect  to  an  officer  of  the  University;  wanton  de- 
struction of  property;  gambling;  having  revolvers  in  pos- 
session on  the  University  grounds. 

Hazing. — No  student  will  be  assigned  to  a  room  in  a  dormi- 
tory until  he  has  been  matriculated  and  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing pledge: 

"/  hereby  promise  upon  my  word  of.  honor,  without  any 
mental  reservation  whatsoever,  to  refrain  from  all  forms  of 
hazing  while  I  o/m  connected  with  the  University  of  Florida." 

Attendance  Upon  University  Duties. — Regular  and 
punctual  attendance  upon  University  duties  is  required.  A  stu- 
dent who  accumulates  three  unexcused  absences  from  drill, 
or  three  consecutive  unexcused  absences  from  any  class,  will 
be  given  a  severe  reprimand  and  his  parent  or  guardian  will 
be  notified.  Persistent  absence  from  duties  will  cause  the 
dismissal  of  a  student  from  the  University  for  the  remainder 
of  the  academic  year.  Ordinarily  twelve  unexcused  absences 
from  duty  in  one  semester,  or  two  unexcused  absences  after 
a  reprimand,  will  be  considered  as  constituting  persistent 
absence. 

Students  and  faculty  are  expected  to  attend  the  weekly 
assemblies  at  the  Auditorium  each  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 
However,  attendance  of  juniors,  seniors  and  graduates  may 
be  optional  on  Thursday.  Four  unexcused  absences  from 
these  assemblies  per  semester  will  endanger  the  student's 
position  in  the  University. 

A  student  who  finds  it  impossible  to  be  regular  in  his  at- 
tendance upon  University  duties,  because  of  ill  health  or  of 
outside  demands  upon  his  time,  is  requested  to  withdraw;  but 
this  does  not  in  any  way  reflect  upon  his  good  standing. 
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Intelligence  Test. — All  freshmen  are  required  to  take 
an  intelligence  test  early  in  the  first  semester. 

STUDIES 

Assignment  to  Classes. — Every  student  must  appear  be- 
fore the  Dean  of  his  college  at  the  beginning  of  each  academic 
year  for  assignment  to  classes.  No  instructor  has  authority 
to  enroll  a  student  in  any  course,  except  as  authorized  by  the 
Dean  of  his  college. 

Choice  of  Studies. — The  choice,  subject  to  considerations 
of  proper  preparation,  as  to  which  one  of  the  various  curricula 
will  be  pursued  rests  with  the  individual  student;  but  the 
group  of  studies  selected  must  belong  to  one  of  the  regular 
years  in  the  chosen  curriculum  exactly  as  announced  in  the 
catalog  for  the  year  in  v/hich  the  student  entered — unless 
special  reasons  exist  for  deviating  from  this  arrangement. 

No  applicant  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  shall  be  allowed 
to  make  a  change  in  the  curriculum  selected,  unless  such 
change  be  submitted  to  the  faculty  of  his  college  at  its  first 
meeting  in  the  semester  in  which  the  change  is  desired  and  be 
approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  present. 

Conditions. — A  student  prepared  to  take  up  most  of  the 
studies  of  a  certain  year  in  a  regular  curriculum,  but  deficient 
in  some,  will  be  permitted  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  that 
year  subject  to  the  condition  that  he  make  up  the  deficiency. 
In  the  event  of  conflicts  in  the  schedule  or  of  excessive  quan- 
tity of  work,  higher  studies  must  give  way  to  lower. 

Quantity  of  Work. — Minimum  and  maximum  numbers  of 
recitation  hours  (or  equivalent  time  in  laboratory  courses) 
per  week  are  prescribed  in  each  college,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

College  Freshman-Sophomore  Junior-Senior 

Minimum     Maximum     Minimum     Maximum 

Arts  and   Sciences   14  19  14  19 

Agriculture    18  25  16  23 

Engineering  18  23  16  21 

Law  15  18  15  18 

Teachers  17  21  15  19 

Pharmacy    18  23  16  23 

In  all  the  above  colleges,  except  Law,  the  basic  training 
course  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  amounting  to 
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two  credit  hours  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  is 
included. 

Laboratory  Work. — Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are 
considered  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  recitation. 

Changes  in  Studies. — A  student  once  registered  is  not 
permitted  to  discontinue  a  class  or  to  begin  an  additional  one 
without  written  permission  from  the  Dean  of  his  college, 
which  must  be  shown  to  the  instructor  involved ;  and  if  he  is 
undergoing  military  training,  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  dis- 
continue that  work  on  account  of  transferring,  within  a  par- 
ticular year,  to  a  college  in  which  military  instruction  is  not 
compulsory.  A  student  who  has  been  registered  for  two 
weeks  will  not  be  permitted  to  make  any  change  in  studies, 
except  during  the  first  two  days  of  the  second  semester,  with- 
out the  payment  of  a  fee  of  five  dollars   ($5.00). 

Grades  and  Reports. — Each  instructor  keeps  a  record  of 
the  quality  of  work  done  in  his  classes  and  monthly  assigns 
each  student  a  grade,  on  the  scale  of  100.  This  grade  is 
reported  to  the  Registrar  for  permanent  record  and  for  entry 
upon  a  monthly  report  to  the  student's  parent  or  guardian. 

If  the  monthly  grades  of  a  student  are  unsatisfactory,  he 
may  be  required  to  drop  some  of  his  studies  and  substitute 
those  of  a  lower  class,  or  he  may  be  required  to  withdraw 
from  the  University. 

Examinations. — Examinations  on  the  ground  covered  are 
held  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

Failure  in  Studies. — A  final  grade,  based  upon  the  ex- 
amination and  the  monthly  grades,  is  assigned  for  each 
semester's  work.  If  this  grade  falls  below  75,  the  student  is 
considered  to  have  failed  and  may  proceed  only  subject  to  a 
condition  in  the  study  in  which  failure  has  occurred. 

A  student  failing  in  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  his  class 
hours  with  an  average  grade  less  than  60  in  all  subjects 
for  two  consecutive  months,  ivill  he  dropped  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  College  year.  Students  so  dropped  will  be  en- 
titled to  honorable  dismissal,  unless  their  failure  is  clearly  due 
to  negligence.  Upon  petition,  such  a  stvdent  may,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President  of  the  University  and  the  Dean  of  his 
College,  be  reinstated  upon  such  terms  as  to  them  may  seem 
best. 
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Re-examinations. — A  student  who  has  made  a  semester 
grade  of  60  or  more,  but  less  than  75,  in  any  subject  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  re-examination  in  that  subject  on  the  first  Satur- 
day of  March  or  of  October;  altho  a  senior  failing  on  an 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  second  semester  shall  be  allowed 
a  re-examination  during  the  week  preceding  commencement. 
Only  one  re-examination  in  any  subject  is  permitted;  in  case 
of  failure  to  pass  this,  with  a  mark  of  85,  the  student  must 
repeat  the  semester's  work  in  that  subject. 

Degrees. — The  special  requirements  for  the  various  de- 
grees offered  by  the  University  will  be  found  under  the  gen- 
eral statement  of  the  Graduate  School  and  of  each  of  the  six 
colleges.     The  following  regulations  apply  to  all  colleges: 

While  pursuing  studies  leading  tc  a  degree  a  student  must  be  reg- 
istered in  the  college  offering  that  degree. 

Two  degrees  of  the  same  rank,  as,  e.g.,  B.S.C.E.  and  B.S.E.E.,  will 
not  be  conferred  upon  the  same  individual,  unless  the  second  degree  rep- 
resents at  least  fifteen  year-hours  of  additional  work. 

Special  Students. — Students  desiring  to  take  special 
courses  will  be  allowed  to  take  those  classes  for  which  they 
may  be  prepared.  The  number  of  such  students  in  a  college 
is,  however,  restricted  to  an  extremely  small  per  cent  of  the 
total  enrollment.  These  students  are  subject  to  all  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  University.  Special  courses  do  not  lead 
to  a  degree. 

The  University  permits  special  courses  to  be  taken  solely 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  occasional  exceptional  requirements 
cf  individual  students.  Abuse  of  this  privilege,  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  studies  that  may  be  distasteful,  cannot  be  tolerated. 
Accordingly,  no  minor  is  permitted  to  enter  as  a  special  stu- 
dent except  upon  written  request  of  his  parent  or  guardian. 
Minor  special  students  must,  except  as  provided  for  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  offer  fifteen  entrance  units. 

As  a  rule  the  student  will  be  required  to  pursue  a  regular 
course,  even  tho  he  may  expect  to  attend  the  University  only 
a  year  or  two.  No  student  should  come  with  the  expectation 
that  he  will  be  premitted  to  register  as  a  special  student  and 
take  an  irregular  course  to  suit  his  own  wishes. 

Adult  Specials. — Persons  twenty-one  or  more  years  of 
age  who  cannot  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements,  but  who 
give  evidence  of  ability  to  profit  by  the  courses  they  may  take, 
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may,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  be  admitted  as  "Adult 
Specials".  Such  students  appear  before  the  Committee  on 
Admission  for  enrollment  and  are  not  excused  from  military 
duty ;  altho,  if  more  than  twenty-two  years  of  age,  they  may, 
under  certain  conditions,  secure  exemption. 

Classification  of  Irregular  Students. — Until  all  en- 
trance credits  have  been  satisfied  a  student  shall  not  rank 
higher  than  a  freshman ;  a  student  deficient  in  any  freshman 
work  shall  not  rank  higher  than  a  sophomore;  and  one  de- 
ficient in  sophomore  work  not  higher  than  a  junior.  But  a 
special  student  is  not  considered  as  belonging  to  any  of  the 
regular  classes. 

When  special  students  make  up  their  deficiencies  they 
may  become  regular  students  and  candidates  for  a  degree. 

ATHLETIC  TEAMS,  MUSICAL  AND  OTHER  CLUBS 

Absences  on  Account  of  Athletics,  etc. — The  members 
of  regular  athletic  teams,  of  musical  and  of  other  student 
organizations,  together  with  necessary  substitutes  and  man- 
agers, are  permitted  to  be  absent  from  their  University  duties 
for  such  time,  not  to  exceed  nine  days  per  semester,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  take  part  in  games,  concerts,  etc.,  away  from 
Gainesville.  All  classwork  missed  on  account  of  such  trips 
must  be  made  up,  as  promptly  as  possible,  at  such  hours  as 
may  be  arranged  by  the  professors  concerned.  All  drills 
missed,  which  so  reduce  the  semester  total  that  it  averages 
less  than  three  hours  per  week,  must  be  made  up  before 
semester  credits  can  be  given. 

Schedules. — Schedules  of  games,  concerts,  etc.,  must  be 
arranged  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  Uni- 
versity duties.  Schedules  of  games  must  receive  the  approval 
of  the  Committee  on  Athletics ;  schedules  of  concerts,  of  dra- 
matic entertainments,  etc.,  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Student  Organizations. 

All  regular  games  will  be  played  under  the  rules  of  the 
Southern  Intercollegiate  Conference. 

Eligibility  to  Athletic  Teams,  Musical  Clubs,  etc. — 
Any  team  or  club  representing  the  University  must  be  com- 
posed exclusively  of  students  in  good  standing.  Negligence 
of  duties,  or  failure  in  studies,  excludes  a  student  from  mem- 
bership in  all  such  organizations. 
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No  minor  student  is  permitted  to  play  on  any  regular  ath- 
letic team,  if  his  parent  or  guardian  objects.  A  list  of  players 
and  substitutes  must  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Ath- 
letics before  each  game  and  must  receive  its  approval. 

Finances. — The  general  Faculty  has  made  the  following 

rules: 

All  student  organizations  desiring  to  collect  funds  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever  on  the  campus  must,  unless  such  organizations  be  under 
other  Faculty  control,  first  secure  written  permission  from  the  Committee 
on  Student  Organizations. 

No  profits  are  to  be  taken  by  the  officers  of  any  student  organiza- 
tion that  makes  its  appeal  for  funds  on  the  basis  of  its  being  a  University 
enterprise,  except  such  as  may  be  duly  authorized  by  the  President  or  by 
the  Committee  on  Student  Publications. 

At  least  once  a  year  student  organizations  engaging  in  financial 
operations  must  have  their  accounts  audited  by  the  Committee  on  Student 
Organizations  and  must  publish  in  the  Alligator  a  statement  of  their 
receipts  and  expenditures. 

EXPENSES 

University  Charges. — Tuition. — In  the  College  of  Law 
a  regular  tuition  fee  of  forty  dollars  ($40.00)  per  year  is 
charged  every  student;  and  an  additional  charge  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  ($100.00)  per  year  is  required  of  all  non-resi- 
dent students.  In  the  other  Colleges  of  the  University  a  stu- 
dent who  is  a  permanent  legal  resident  of  Florida  is  subject 
to  no  charge  for  tuition ;  a  student  who  is  not  a  permanent 
legal  resident  of  the  State  is  required  to  pay  a  tuition  fee  of 
one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00)  per  year.  During  the  year 
1926-27  a  special  fee  of  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  will  be  charged 
all  students  registered  in  the  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion and  Journalism;  and  a  fee  of  one  dollar  ($1.00)  per 
semester-hour  to  other  students  who  elect  technical  courses  in 
this  school. 

The  burden  of  proof  as  to  residence  is  with  the  student. 
Any  student  who  registers  improperly  under  the  above  rule 
will  be  required  to  pay  the  non-resident  tuition,  and  also  a 
penalty  of  ten  dollars   ($10.00). 

Registration  ayid  Contingent  Fee. — This  fee  of  seven  and 
one-half  dollars  ($7.50)  per  year  is  charged  all  students ; 
except  those  regularly  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School,  who 
pay  a  fee  of  five  dollars  ($5.00)  per  year. 

An  additional  fee  of  five  dollars  ($5.00)  is  required  of  stu- 
dents who  enter  after  the  days  regularly  scheduled  for  regis- 
tration.    Registration  is  not  complete    until    all    University 
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bills  are  paid,  and  any  who  fail  to  meet  their  obligations  are 
not  regarded  as  members  of  the  University. 

Laboratory  Fees. — A  small  fee  is  required  in  advance 
for  each  course  that  includes  laboratory  work,  to  cover  cost 
of  consumable  material,  wear  and  tear  of  apparatus,  and  sim- 
ilar items.  The  amount  of  the  fee  varies  with  the  different 
courses,  in  no  case  exceeding  $6.00  per  semester  for  any  one 
course. 

A  Breakage  Fee  of  $5.00  will  be  required  of  each  student 
using  a  locker  and  laboratory  apparatus  in  the  departments 
of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy.  This  deposit  will  be  made  at 
the  Auditor's  office,  and  refunds  on  same  will  be  made  once 
a  year  when  the  student  has  checked  in  his  apparatus  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  department  concerned.  No  charge  will 
be  made  from  this  fee  for  materials  used  or  for  normal  wear 
and  tear,  as  this  is  covered  in  the  general  laboratory  fee. 

Infirmary  Fee. — All  students  are  charged  an  infirmary 
fee  of  six  dollars  ($6.00)  per  year.  This  secures  for  the  stu- 
dent in  case  of  illness,  the  privilege  of  a  bed  in  the  infirmary 
and  the  services  of  professional  nurses  and  the  University 
physician;  except  in  cases  involving  major  operations.  To 
secure  this  medical  service,  students  must  report  in  person  to 
the  nurse  in  charge  of  the  infirmary.  The  University  phy- 
sician will  be  at  the  infirmary  daily  from  12  to  1  o'clock  for 
consultation  and  treatment.  A  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  for 
the  use  of  the  operating  room.  Board  in  the  infirmary  is 
charged  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  a  day,  and  a  refund  of  fifty 
cents  a  day  is  allowed  if  the  student  has  already  paid  board 
at  the  Commons.  All  students  will  be  given  a  careful  physi- 
cal examination  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  and  such  ad- 
vice given  as  may  seem  best  in  each  case. 

Student  Activity  Fee. — This  fee  of  twenty-two  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents  ($22.75),  payable  on  entrance,  was  voted 
by  the  students  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Control.  These 
funds  are  used  to  foster  and  maintain  athletic  sports,  student 
publications,  literary  and  debating  societies,  and  other  stu- 
dent activities.  All  students  are  required  to  pay  this  fee ;  ex- 
cept that  students  regularly  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School 
may  be  excused  if  they  do  not  wish  to  participate  in  any  of 
the  student  privileges  covered  by  this  fee. 
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Diploma,  Fee. — A  diploma  fee  of  Ave  dollars  ($5.00),  pay- 
able on  or  before  April  1st  of  the  year  of  graduation,  is 
charged  all  candidates  for  degrees. 

Refunds. — No  refund  of  any  fees  will  be  made  after  ten 
days  from  date  of  the  student's  registration.  The  Auditor  is 
not  permitted  to  extend  credit  on  fees.  Positively  no  excep- 
tions will  he  made  to  this  rule  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

Student  Employees. — Students  who  are  assigned  to  stu- 
dent service  will  be  required  to  pay  their  fees  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  semester  in  cash ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  semester, 
or  at  such  time  as  the  service  to  which  they  are  assigned  is 
completed,  the  University  will  pay  them  in  cash  for  the  work 
done. 

Living  Expenses. — Board  and  Lodging. — Board,  lodging, 
and  janitor  service  will  be  furnished  by  the  University  at  a 
cost  of  eighty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($87.50)  per  se- 
mester (not  including  the  Christmas  vacation).  To  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  rate,  payment  must  be  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  semester.  No  refund  will  be  made  for  less  than 
a  month's  absence.  When  not  engaged  by  the  semester,  board 
and  lodging  will  be  furnished,  if  paid  monthly  in  advance,  ac- 
cording to  the  following  schedule: 

First     Semester  Second    Semester 

Sept.    14    to    Oct.     13 $22.50  Feb.  1  to    Feb.     28 _ $22.50 

Oct.    14    to    Nov.    13 22.50  Mar.  1  to    Mar.    31...._ 22.50 

Nov.     14    to     Dec.     20 26.50  Apr.  1  to    Apr.     SO 2?  f.l 

Jan.    4    to    Jan.    31 21.00  May  1  to    June    8 „ _ _  27.50 

Under  Board  and  Lodging  are  included  meals  in  the  com- 
mons and  room,  with  heat,  light,  janitor  service,  and  access 
to  a  bathroom.  The  doors  of  the  rooms  are  provided  with 
Yale  locks.  A  deposit  of  50  cents  is  required  for  each  key, 
which  will  be  returned  when  the  key  is  surrendered.  Janitor 
service  includes  the  care  of  rooms  by  maids,  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  competent  housekeeper. 

All  rooms  are  partly  furnished  and  adjoin  bathrooms 
equipt  with  marble  basin  and  shower  with  both  hot  and  cold 
water.  The  furniture  consists  of  two  iron  bedsteads  and  mat- 
tresses, chiffonier  or  bureau,  table,  washstand,  and  chairs. 
The  students  are  required  to  provide  pillows,  bedding,  towels 
and  toilet  articles  for  their  own  use. 
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Board  without  Lodging. — Board  without  lodging  will  be 
furnished  at  the  rate  of  $20.00  per  calendar  month,  payable 
in  advance.    No  part  of  this  sum  will  be  refunded. 

The  University  does  not  furnish  lodging  without  board. 

Board  and  Rooms  Near  the  Campus. — Board  and  rooms  in 
private  homes  of  Gainesville  may  be  secured  at  rates  of  thirty- 
five  to  forty-five  dollars  ($35.00-$45.00)  per  month,  depend- 
ing upon  the  accommodations  and  proximity  to  the  campus. 
A  large  number  of  rooming  houses,  as  well  as  cafeterias, 
lunch  rooms  and  dining  rooms  are  located  within  walking 
distance,  and  students  may  secure  any  class  of  accommoda- 
tions they  desire.  The  University  Y.  M.  C.  A.  maintains  a 
list  of  boarding  and  rooming  houses  near  the  campus 
and  in  the  city,  and  will  cheerfully  assist  students  in  secur- 
ing a  comfortable  location.  For  copy  of  lists  and  advance 
information,  address  the  General  Secretary,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

Books. — The  cost  of  books  depends  largely  upon  the 
course  pursued.  In  the  upper  classes,  the  student  is  encour- 
aged to  acquire  works  of  permanent  value,  or  reference  man- 
uals for  use  in  the  professions.  Students  of  engineering  need 
a  first-class  set  of  drawing  instruments  for  use  during  and 
following  their  college  course. 

SUMMARY  OF  EXPENSES 

The  following  table  shows  the  minimum  necessary  ex- 
penses of  a  student  in  the  different  colleges,  for  laboratory 
fees  and  books. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND   SCIENCES 
Freslvman  Year:  Totals 

A.  B.   Course;     Military  fee  $1.00;    Books  $25.00 $26.00 

B.  S.  Course;  Military  $1.00;  Chemistry  $10.00;  Books  $25.00  36,00 
Bus.  Admin.;    Military  $1.00;    Bus.  Admin.  $7.00;    Special  fee 

1926-27,    $10.00;     Books    $25.00 43.00 

Pre-Medical;       Military     $1.00;      Biology     $7.00;     Chemistry 

$10.00;      Books    $25.00 43.00 

Sophomore   Year : 

A.  B.  Course;  Military  $1.00;     Physics  $3.00,  or  Biology  $7.00, 

or  Chemistry  $10.00;     Books  $29.00 33.00 

B.  S.    Course;      Military    $1.00;     Physics    $3.00,    or    Biology 

$7.00;      Books    $32.00 36.00 

Bus.  Admin.;     Military  $1.00;    Bus.  Admin.   $2.00;      Special 

fee  1926-27,  $10.00;     Books  $32.00  45.00 

Pre-Medical;     Military  $1.00;     Physics  $4.50;     Books  $32.00..  37.50 
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Totals 

Junior  Year:     Lab.  work  elective;     Books  $40.00 40.00 

Senior  Year:     Lab.  work  elective;     Books  $42.00 42.00 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Freshman    Year:     Military    $1.00;       Biology    $3.50;      Chemistry 

$10.00;     Hort.  and  Agronomy  $2.00;     Books  $22.00 38.50 

Sophomore  Year:    Military  $1.00;     Chemistry  $5.00;     Entomology 

$3.00;     Agrl.  Sciences  $5.00;     Books  $30.00 44.00 

Junior  Year:     Lab.  work   elective;     Books   $29.50 29.50 

Senior  Year:    Lab.  work  elective;     Books  $19.00 19.00 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Freshman  Year:  Military  $1.00;  Physics  $1.50;  Surveying 
$3.00;  Woodworking  $3.00;  Drawing  Instruments  for  4 
years  $22.00;     Books  $21.00  51.50 

Sophomore  Year: 

C.  E.  Course;     Military  $1.00;      Physics    $3.00;      Chemistrv 

$10.00;      Surveying  $6.00;      Books   $22.00 .....'.  42.00 

E.  E.  &  M.   E.    Courses;      Military    $1.00;      Physics    $3.00; 

Chemistry  $10.00;      Forge   $3.00;      Books    $24.00 41.00 

Ch.  E.  Course;     Military  $1.00;     Physics  $3.00;      Chemistry 

(2)    $20.00;     Forge  $3.00;      Books   $22.50 49.50 

Junior  Year:    Lab.  work  elective;     Books  $28.50  28.50 

Senior  Year: 

C.  E.  &  Ch.  E.  Courses;     Lab.  work  elective;     Books  $42.00....  42.00 
E.  E.  &  M.  E.  Courses;     Lab.  work  elective;  Books  $28.00 28.00 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
Freshman  Year: 

A.  B.  E.  &  B.  S.  E.  Courses;     Military  $1.00;     Books  $25.00..  26.00 

B.  S.  A.  E.  Course;     Military  $1.00;     Biology  $3.50;     Chemis- 

try $10.00;     Hort.  and  Agronomy  $2.00;     Books  $22.00....  38.50 

Sophomore  Year: 

A.  B.  E.  &  B.  S.  E.     Courses;     Military  $1.00;     Books  $25.00  26.00 

B.  S.  A.  E.  Course;     Military  $1.00;     Biology  $3.50;     Agrl. 

Sciences  $5.00;     Books  $30.00  39.50 

Junior  Year:     Lab.  work  elective;     Books  $25.00  25.00 

COLLEGE   OF   PHARMACY 
Freshman  Year: 

B.  S.  Course;     Military    $1.00;      Chemistry    $10.00;      Books 

$25.00    36.00 

Ph.  G.  Course;     Military  $1.00;     Chemistry  $10.00;     Biology 

$7.00;     Pharmacy  $10.00;     Books   $25.00 53.00 

Sophomore  Year: 

B.   S.   Course;     Military  $1.00;     Chemistry  $10.00;     Biology 

$7.00;     Pharmacy  $10.00;     Books   $32.00 50.00 

Ph.     G.     Course;     Military     $1.00;     Chemistry     (2)     $20.00; 

Biology  $4:00;     Pharmacy  $5.00;      Books   $32.00 62.00 

Junior  Year:  Lab.  work   elective;      Books   $39.00 39.00 

Senior  Year:  Lab.   work   elective;      Books   $42.00 42.00 

Average  of  all  preceding  courses,  Lab.  fees  and  Books $37.75 
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COLLEGE   OF   LAW  Totals 

First  Year;     Tuition  $40.00;     Books  $60.00 $100.00 

Second  Year;     Tuition  $40.00;     Books  $73.00   113.00 

Third  Year;     Tuition  $40.00;     Books  $63.00 103.00 

The  annual  necessary  expenses  of  the  average  Florida  stu- 
dent would  figure  approximately  as  follows: 

Tuition    ?  00.00 

Registration  and   Student  Activity  fees   36.25 

Laboratory  fees  and  Books,  average 37.75 

Board  and  Lodging  in  Commons  and  Dormitory  (if  paid  by  the 

semester    in    advance)    175.00 

Laundry    (about)    18.00 

1267.00 

Law  students  should  add  about  $68.00  to  this  estimate  to 
cover  tuition  and  extra  cost  of  books. 

All  students  who  are  not  permanent  legal  residents  of 
Florida  will  add  to  these  estimates  a  tuition  fee  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  ($100.00).  Cost  of  clothing,  recreation  and 
other  incidentals  are  subject  to  the  wishes  of  the  individual. 

Remittances. — All  remittances  should  be  made  to  the 
Auditor,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida. 

Opportunities  for  Earning  Expenses. — It  is  often  pos- 
sible for  a  student  to  earn  a  part  of  his  expenses  by  working 
during  hours  not  required  for  his  University  duties. 

A  few  students  are  employed  as  waiters,  as  janitors,  and 
in  other  capacities.  Such  employment  is  not,  as  a  rule,  given 
to  a  student  otherwise  financially  able  to  attend  the  Univer- 
sity, nor  is  it  given  to  one  who  fails  in  any  study.  Application 
for  employment  should  be  made  to  Dr.  J.  E.  Turlington,  Chair- 
man of  Self-Help  Committee,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Altho  the  employment  of  students  is  designed  to  assist 
those  in  need  of  funds,  the  payment  for  their  services  is  in 
no  sense  a  charity.  The  rate  of  remuneration  is  no  higher 
and  the  standard  of  service  demanded  is  no  lower  than  would 
be  the  case  if  the  work  were  done  by  others  than  students.  If 
a  student  employee  fails  to  give  satisfaction,  he  is  discharged. 
Otherwise,  provided  the  work  does  not  interfere  with  reason- 
able success  in  his  studies  and  provided  he  does  not  commit 
any  breach  of  good  conduct,  he  is  continued  in  his  position  as 
long  as  he  cares  to  hold  it. 

Great  credit  is  due  those  willing  to  make  the  necessary 
sacrifices,  nevertheless  students  are  advised  not  to  undertake 
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to  earn  money  while  pursuing  their  studies,  unless  such  action 
is  unavoidable.  Proper  attention  to  studies  makes  sufficient 
demand  upon  the  time  and  energy  of  a  student,  without  the 
burden  of  outside  duties;  such  time  as  the  studies  leave  free 
can  be  spent  more  profitably  in  recreation. 

FELLOWSHIPS,  SCHOLARSHIPS,  AND  LOAN  FUNDS 

Fellowships. — In  order  to  encourage  young  teachers  to 
prepare  themselves  further  for  their  work,  three  Teaching 
Fellowships,  each  paying  $200.00  annually,  have  been 
established  in  the  Teachers  College,  Application  for  a  fel- 
lowship must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Dean  of  the  Teachers 
College  or  to  the  President  of  the  University.  It  must  show 
that  the  applicant  is  a  college  graduate  and  has  ability  to 
profit  by  the  work  offered,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  tes- 
timonials as  to  his  character. 

A  Fellow  must  devote  himself  to  studies  leading  to  the 
Master's  degree  in  Education.  He  will  be  expected  to  teach 
four  or  five  hours  per  week  in  the  Normal  School,  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Teachers  College.  He  may  be 
called  upon  for  minor  services,  such  as  conducting  examina- 
tions, but  not  for  anything  that  would  interfere  with  his  grad- 
uate work. 

L.  P.  Moore  Fellotvship. — Established  and  maintained  by 
Mr.  L.  P.  Moore,  of  New  York,  in  the  interest  of  forwarding 
horticultural  research  in  connection  with  the  production  of 
tung-oil  trees  and  seed  in  America.  Open  only  to  graduates 
of  a  four-year  agricultural  course.  Value,  $750.00  per  year; 
may  be  held  for  two  successive  years.  Application  for  this 
Fellowship  should  be  made  thru  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  Florida. 

Scholarships. — Thru  the  generosity  of  friends,  the  Uni- 
versity is  able  to  offer  several  scholarships.  (See  also  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Teachers  College.)  Application  for  a 
scholarship  should  be  made  to  the  President  of  the  University 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  record  of  the  student's  work, 
statement  of  his  need,  and  testimonials  as  to  his  character. 
To  secure  a  scholarship: 

(a)  The  student  must  actually  need  this  financial  help  to  enable 
him  to  attend  the  University. 

(b)  He  must  be  of  good  character  and  habits  and  sufficiently  far 
advanced  to  enter  not  lower  than  the  freshman  class. 
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1.  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  Scholarship. — 
Established  and  maintained  by  the  U.  D.  C.  of  the  State  at 
large.  For  a  grandson  of  a  Confederate  soldier.  Value 
$180.00. 

2.  Kirby  Smith  Chapter,  U.  D.  C,  Scholarship. — Estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  the  Kirby  Smith  Chapter,  U.  D.  C, 
of  Gainesville.  For  a  lineal  descendant  of  a  Confederate 
veteran.     Value,  $90.00. 

3.  Jacksonville  Chapter,  U.  D.  C,  Scholarship. — Estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  the  Jacksonville  Chapter,  U.  D.  C. 
For  a  lineal  descendant  of  a  Confederate  veteran.  Value 
$180.00. 

4.  Tampa  Chapter,  U.  D.  C,  Scholarship. — Established 
and  maintained  by  the  Tampa  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.  For  a  lin- 
eal descendant  of  a  Confederate  veteran.     Value,  $180.00. 

5.  Katherine  Livingstone  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  Scholar- 
ship.— Established  and  maintained  by  the  Katherine  Living- 
stone Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  of  Jacksonville.     Value,  $250,00. 

6.  Knight  and  Wall  Scholarship. — Established  and  main- 
tained by  the  Knight  &  Wall  Company,  hardware  dealers, 
of  Tampa.  Value,  $245.00,  For  full  particulars,  address  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hillsboro  County,  at 
Tampa,  Florida. 

7.  Arthur  Ellis  Ham  Memorial  Scholarship. — Established 
in  1919  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Ham,  in  accordance  with  the 
last  will  and  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Capt.  Arthur  Ellis 
Ham,  a  former  student  of  the  University,  who  fell  in  battle 
at  St.  Mihiel,  France,  on  Sept.  14,  1918.  Value,  thelncome 
from  a  fund  of  $5,000.00. 

8.  John  B.  Sutton  Scholarship. — Established  and  main- 
tained by  a  loyal  alumnus  and  former  member  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  Mr.  John  B.  Sutton,  LL.B.,  1914,  of  Tampa,  Flor- 
ida.    Value,  $250.00. 

9.  Loring  Memorial  Scholarship. — Maintained  by  Mrs. 
William  Loring  Spencer,  in  memory  of  her  distinguished 
uncle.  General  Loring.     Value,  $250,00. 

10.  McKee  Kelley  Scholarship. — Offered  for  1926-27  by 
the  McKee  Kelley  Organization,  for  a  deserving  student  from 
St,  Petersburg,  Fla.,  to  be  selected  by  the  City  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools.    Value,  $250,00. 
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11.  Scottish  Rites  Scholarships. — Maintained  by  the 
Scottish  Rites  Bodies  of  Jacksonville,  Florida.  Two  scholar- 
fc^hips,  valued  at  $240.00  each. 

12.  Knights  of  Pythias  Scholarships. — The  University 
hereby  acknowledges  its  profound  gratitude  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  of  Florida,  which  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  twelve  scholarships  makes  it  possible  each 
year  for  twelve  young  men  to  pursue  their  studies. 

Applications  for  one  of  these  scholarships  should  be  made 
to  Dr.  J.  H.  Coffee,  Arcadia,  Florida. 

13.  Groover-Stewart  Scholarships. — The  Groover-Stew- 
art Drug  Company  of  Jacksonville,  has  indicated  its  inter- 
est in  the  University  by  the  establishment  of  an  annual  award 
of  a  three-year  scholarship  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy, 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  a  competitive  examination.  The 
value  of  the  scholarship  is  $1,000,  one-third  of  this  amount 
being  paid  each  year  to  the  recipient.  Further  information 
concerning  the  conditions  of  award  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Loan  Funds. — The  generosity  of  friends  enables  the  Uni- 
versity to  lend  a  few  needy  students  money  with  which  to  help 
defray  their  expenses.  A  joint  note  is  required  from  the 
recipient  of  a  loan  and  one  responsible  holder  of  property 
valued  at  not  less  than  $1,000  over  and  above  the  exemption 
privilege.  Interest  on  such  loans  is  at  the  rate  of  7%  and  is 
payable  yearly,  but  does  not  begin  until  the  first  of  July  after 
graduation,  or  until  one  month  after  a  non-graduating  recip- 
ient has  severed  his  connection  with  the  University.  The  prin- 
cipal is  to  be  repaid  in  annual  instalments  of  $100  each,  due 
at  the  time  of  interest  payments. 

William  Wilson  Finley  Foundation. — See  statement  under 
College  of  Agriculture. 

State  v.  D.  C.  Foundation. — Loan  to  a  lineal  descendant 
of  a  Confederate  soldier  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $100  per 
year. 

Guffey  Scholarship  Fund. — A  loan  fund  available  to  ad- 
vanced students  of  Philosophy  and  Ethics.  Amount,  $200 
per  year  for  each  recipient.  Application  for  full  particulars 
should  be  made  to  L.  D.  Householder,  Gainesville,  Florida. 
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C.  J.  Hardee  Scholarship  Fund. — A  loan  fund  established 
by  a  loyal  alumnus  of  the  University,  C.  J.  Hardee,  LL.B., 
1921,  of  Tampa,  Florida.     Amount,  $350.00  per  year. 

Rotary  Loan  Fund. — The  University  here  wishes  to  record 
its  appreciation  of  the  great  interest  shown  in  higher 
education  by  the  Rotarians  of  Florida,  who  have  set  aside  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  to  be  used  in  making  loans  to  poor 
boys  who  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to  attend  college.  This 
loan  fund  was  not  established  in  order  to  benefit  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  as  such,  but  to  advance  the  whole  State  by 
helping  in  the  development  of  such  of  its  youth  as  are  capable 
of  leadership.  No  action  could  be  more  patriotic,  none  more 
worthy  of  praise. 

Applications  for  loans  should  not  be  made  to  the  Univer- 
sity, but  to  the  President  of  the  Gainesville  Rotary  Club  or  to 
Mr.  Ken  Guernsey,  District  Governor  International  Rotary, 
Orlando,  Florida,  on  or  before  Sept.  1st. 

HONORS 

Phi  Kappa  Phi. — A  chapter  of  the  Honor  Society  of  Phi 
Kappa  Phi  was  established  at  the  University  during  the  spring 
of  1912.  To  be  eligible  for  membership  a  student  must  have 
been  in  attendance  at  the  University  for  at  least  one  year, 
have  been  guilty  of  no  serious  breaches  of  discipline,  have  had 
at  least  three  years  of  collegiate  training,  be  within  one  year 
of  finishing  a  course  leading  to  a  degree,  and  stand  among  the 
first  fourth  of  the  senior  class  of  the  University.  The  numeri- 
cal grade  which  must  be  attained  is  based  on  all  college  work, 
wherever  done,  for  which  the  student  receives  credit  towards 
a  degree. 

Medals. — Medals  are  offered  (1)  to  the  best  declaimer  in 

the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  and  for  the  best  orig- 
inal orations  delivered  (2)  by  a  member  of  the  junior,  and  (3) 
by  a  member  of  the  senior  class.  The  contests  are  decided  by 
public  competition  during  Commencement  week.  The  speakers 
are  limited  to  four  from  each  class  and  are  selected  by  the 
Faculty. 

ALUMNI  ASSOaATION 

At  the  close  of  their  Commencement  exercises  the  class  of 
1906  organized  an  Alumni  Association.     All  graduates  of  the 
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University  and  the  graduates  of  the  former  i7istitutions  who 
have  had  their  diplomas  confirmed  by  the  University  are 
eligible  for  membership. 

The  Association  holds  its  annual  meeting  during  Com- 
mencement week  at  the  University,  and  the  officers  and  ex- 
ecutive council  are  assisting  in  every  v^ay  in  their  power  for 
the  continued  development  of  the  institution.  The  Associa- 
tion has  recently  issued  a  Catalog  of  the  Alumni,  contain- 
ing about  one  thousand  names  and  addresses  of  graduates, 
which  may  be  secured  upon  application  to  the  Corresponding 
Secretary.  All  officers  of  the  Association  will  be  glad  to 
supply  further  information  concerning  its  work,  upon  re- 
quest. 

The  officers  for  1925-26  are:  President,  R.  F.  Maguire, 
State  Bank  Bldg.,  Orlando;  Vice  President,  Philip  S.  May, 
4014  St.  Johns  Ave.,  Jacksonville;  Secretary,  A.  E.  Carpen- 
ter, Box  152,  Orlando;  Treasurer  and  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, H.  G.  Hamilton,  Gainesville,  Florida. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

Organizations. — Practically  every  interest  of  the  student- 
body  has  a  student-controlled  organization,  but  with  faculty 
supervision,  for  its  support.  Some  of  these  organizations  are 
mainly  religious  in  character,  some  social,  others  purely  liter- 
ary or  scientific,  still  others  combine  social  with  other  features. 
Hence  there  are  athletic  clubs,  in  addition  to  the  general  Ath- 
letic Association  of  the  University;  associations  of  men  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  or  who  are  greatly  interested 
in  some  activity  or  study.  Among  those  worthy  of  special 
mention  are  the  following: 

Athletic  Association. — This  association,  composed  of  the 
entire  student  body,  has  charge  of  all  major  and  minor  sports, 
under  faculty  supervision  and  subject  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Southern  Intercollegiate  Conference. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. — The  purpose  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  is  to  provide  a  medium  thru  which  the  highest 
ideals  of  education  and  religion  may  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  service. 

The  program  of  the  Association  is  planned  to  meet  defi- 
nite needs  as  these  are  apparent,  including : 
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a.  Student  Center— The  Y  Rooms  are  open  every  day  in  the 
week,  and  are  furnished  with  magazines,  daily  papers,  Edi- 
son, piano,  telephone,  games  and  other  conveniences. 

b.  Social  Life — A  definite  effort  is  made  to  create  a  whole- 
some social  life  which  may  be  participated  in  by  every  stu- 
dent. 

c.  Religious  Activities— Voluntary  Bible  study  groups,  spe- 
cial meetings,  life  work  talks,  church  cooperation  and  con- 
ferences. 

d.  Secretaries — Three  secretaries  having  extensive  experience 
with  the  problems  of  students  are  available  at  all  times 
for  counsel  and  help. 

There  is  no  membership  fee.  The  organization  is  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions,  and  any  student  may  be- 
come a  member  by  subscribing  to  its  purpose.  , 

Fraternities. — Twenty  national  fraternities  have  estab- 
lished chapters  at  the  University;  eight  of  these  have  al- 
ready built  handsome  chapter  houses  for  their  members,  and 
several  others  are  renting  homes  near  the  University  cam- 
pus. The  general  work  of  the  fraternities  is  controlled  by 
the  Pun-Hellenic  Council,  composed  of  two  delegates  from 
each  organization,  supervised  by  a  Committee  of  the  Faculty. 

Honor  societies  or  fraternities  have  been  established  in 
the  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  Engineering,  Law,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, and  in  Debating,  Chemistry,  Military  Science,  Com- 
merce, and  Journalism.  These  organizations  have  high  mor- 
al and  inspirational  purposes,  and  assist  in  developing  leader- 
ship and  service. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Societies. — See  description  under 
General  Statement  of  each  of  the  colleges  of  the  University. 

Cosmopolitan  Club. — An  organization  of  foreign  students 
enrolled  in  the  University,  to  promote  helpful  friendship  and 
better  understanding  of  American  ideals  and  international  re- 
lations. 

Honor  Committee. — In  order  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the 
"Honor  System,"  which  has  been  in  operation  at  the  Univer- 
sity for  years,  each  class  elects  one  of  its  members  to  represent 
it  on  the  Student  Honor  Committee.  This  committee  strives 
m  every  way  possible  to  promote  among  the  students  honesty 
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in  all  their  work  and  conducts  a  fair  trial  in  the  rare  cases  of 
breaches  of  the  system.  Its  verdict  is  final,  but  is  kept  secret 
from  all  save  those  concerned. 

Debating  Council. — The  Debating  Council,  composed  of 
one  representative  from  each  of  the  Literary  Societies,  has 
general  charge  both  of  intersociety  and  of  intercollegiate  de- 
bates. Under  its  direction  a  debating  contest  is  held  annually 
between  members  of  each  of  the  colleges  of  the  University. 
The  winning  team  gains  possession  of  the  Faculty  Loving  Cup 
for  the  ensuing  year;  three  successive  victories  entitle  the 
successful  society  to  permanent  ownership. 

Teams  representing  the  University  debate  annually  against 
teams  from  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  and  the  Louisiana  State  University.  An  annual 
debate  is  held  by  the  College  of  Agriculture  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Orchestra. — The  orchestra  plays  for  Chapel  exercises  and 
for  other  University  functions. 

Military  Band. — The  Military  Band  adds  much  to  the 
effectiveness  of  parades.  It  makes  several  excursions  during 
the  year  to  neighboring  towns.  The  instruments,  valued  at 
over  $6,000,  are  furnished  by  the  War  Department. 

The  Masqueraders. — This  dramatic  association  fosters  in 
its  members  an  appreciation  of  the  drama,  and  seeks  to  develop 
personal  power  in  expression.  It  stages  annually  at  Gaines- 
ville, and  at  other  points  in  the  State,  an  original  play. 

Publications. — Beginning  with  the  session  of  1909-10 
each  junior  (or  senior)  class  has  published  an  illustrated  an- 
nual, known  as  the  "Seminole". 

The  "Florida  Alligator"  is  a  weekly  newspaper  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  student-body.  Its  editorial  articles  discuss 
University  problems  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  undergradu- 
ates. It  seeks  the  support  of  the  alumni,  who  find  in  it  the 
best  means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  University. 

The  "Silver  Bow"  a  monthly  magazine,  was  established 
in  November,  1925,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  literary 
forms  of  writing  among  students.  Its  appeal  is  to  high 
schools  and  other  organizations  interested  in  modern  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  to  the  student  body  of  the  University. 
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ADMISSION 

Terms. — A  candidate  for  admission  must  present,  along 
v/ith  his  scholastic  record,  a  certificate  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter. If  he  comes  from  another  college  or  university,  this  certifi- 
cate must  show  that  he  was  honorably  discharged. 

Age. — No  candidate  under  sixteen  years  of  age  (eighteen 
years  in  the  College  of  Law)  will  be  admitted. 

Vaccination. — Every  student  preparing  to  enter  the  Uni- 
versity should  be  vaccinated  against  small-pox;  or  bring  a 
certificate  of  successful  vaccination  within  three  years. 

Methods. — There  are  two  methods  of  gaining  admission: 

(1)  By  Certificate. — The  University  will  accept  certifi- 
cates only  from  standard  Florida  high  schools,  grouped  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  under  Classes  A  and 
B.  Certificates  will  also  be  accepted  from  Florida  high  schools 
that  are  members  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Secondary 
Schools,  and  from  any  secondary  school  elsewhere  which  is 
accredited  by  its  State  university. 

The  certificate  must  be  officially  signed  by  the  principal 
of  the  school  attended,  and  must  be  mailed  or  presented  to 
the  Committee  on  Admission  on  or  before  the  date  on  which 
the  candidate  wishes  to  register.  It  must  state  in  detail  the 
work  of  preparation  and,  in  the  case  of  Florida  high  schools, 
that  the  course  thru  the  twelfth  grade  has  been  satisfactorily 
completed. 

Blank  certificates,  conveniently  arranged  for  the  desired 
data,  will  be  sent  to  all  high-school  principals  and,  upon 
application,  to  prospective  students. 

(2)  By  Examination. — Candidates  not  admitted  by  cer- 
tificate will  be  required  to  stand  written  examinations  upon 
the  entrance  subjects.  For  dates  of  these  examinations,  see 
University  Calendar,  page  4. 

Limitation  on  Enrollment  of  Freshmen  in  Engineer- 
ing.— Pending  the  provision  of  enlarged  facilities  for  instruc- 
tion, the  right  is  reserved  to  limit  the  number  of  freshmen 
admitted  to  the  College  of  Engineering,  to  such  number  as 
can  be  properly  accommodated   with   the   present   facilities. 
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Requirements. — "Entrance  Units". — The  requirements 
for  admission  are  measured  in  "Entrance  Units,"  based  upon 
the  curriculum  of  the  high  schools  of  Florida.  A  unit  repre- 
sents a  course  of  study  pursued  thruout  the  school  year  with 
five  recitation  periods  (two  laboratory  periods  being  counted 
as  one  recitation  period)  of  at  least  forty-five  minutes  each 
per  week,  four  courses  being  taken  during  each  of  the  four 
years.  Thus  the  curriculum  of  the  standard  senior  high 
school  of  Florida  is  equivalent  to  sixteen  units. 

Number  of  Units. — Admission  to  the  freshman  class  will 
be  granted  to  candidates  who  present  evidence  of  having  com- 
pleted courses  amounting  to  sixteen  such  units. 

In  no  case  will  credit  for  more  than  sixteen  units  be  given 
for  work  done  at  a  high  school. 

Deficiency. — A  deficiency  of  one  unit  will  be  allowed,  but 
jnust  be  removed  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  admission. 
For  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  and  School  of 
Architecture,  however,  no  deficiency  will  be  allowed  in  any 
of  the  required  entrance  units  (3  in  English,  1  in  History,  4 
in  Mathematics,  and  1  in  Physics). 

Students  who  have  registered  for  a  University  study  will 
not  be  allowed  to  make  up  an  entrance  condition  by  examina- 
tion in  this  subject,  unless  the  examination  be  taken  on  the 
first  Saturday  in  October  of  the  same  school  year.  The  Uni- 
versity credit  may,  however,  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  en- 
trance credit,  a  three-hour  course  continued  thruout  the  year 
counting  as  one  unit. 

Distribution  of  Units. — Seven  specified  units  are  required 
in  common  by  all  the  colleges  of  the  University;  other 
specified  units  are  given  below;  the  remaining  units  are 
elective. 

Required  for  all  Colleges: 

English  3  units 

History 1  unit 

Mathematics  (One  unit  must  be  Plane  Geometry) 2  units 

Science 1  unit 

(For  College  of  Engineering,  this  Science  must  be  Physics) 

Required  for  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences: 

In  A.B.  Course,  Latin 2  units 
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In  School  of  Business  Administration  and  Journalism, 

One  Foreign  Language 2  units 

In  B.S.  Course,  One  Foreign  Language, 

Or  History  and  Science 2  units 

Required  for  College  of  Agriculture,  Teachers  College, 
and  College  of  Pharmacy: 

One  Foreign  Language, 

Or  History  and  Science 2  units 

Required  for  College   of  Engineering  and  School 

of  Architecture: 

Mathematics  2  units 

(In  addition  to  the  2  units  listed  above  for  all  Colleges) 

Elective  Units. — Seven  elective  units  may  be  chosen  from 
among  the  subjects  regularly  taught  in  a  standard  high  school, 
altho  not  more  than  four  will  be  accepted  in  vocational  sub- 
jects— agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  stenography,  typewriting, 
etc.  Under  exceptional  circumstances  practical  experience  in 
engineering  work  may  be  accepted  by  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing in  lieu  of  not  more  than  four  elective  units. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  UNIT  COURSES 

The  minimum  requirements  for  the  specified  units,  and 
for  the  elective  units  most  frequently  offered,  are  as  follows : 

Botany. — One-half  or  one  unit. — Anatomy  and  morphol- 
ogy; physiology;  ecology;  natural  history;  and  classifica- 
tion of  plant  groups.  At  least  twice  as  much  time  should  be 
given  by  the  student  to  lab'iiratory  work  as  to  recitation. 

Chemistry  (Physics). — One  unit. — Study  of  a  standard 
high-school  text;  lecture-table  demonstrations;  individual  lab- 
oratory work,  comprising  at  least  thirty  exercises  from  a  rec- 
ognized manual. 

Engineering  Practice. — Four  units. — Regular  commer- 
cial work  for  pay  in  engineering,  or  in  related  subjects,  may 
be  recognized  for  entrance  credit  at  the  discretion  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  College  of  Engineering.  The  candidate  must  sub- 
mit a  written  statement  from  his  employer,  giving  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  work  done  and  the  date  of  beginning  and 
of  ending.  For  each  unit  allowed  twelve  months  of  work  will 
be  required. 
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English. — Four  units, — The  exercises  in  Composition  and 
the  use  of  the  Classics  should  be  continued  thruout  the  whole 
period  of  preparation.  No  candidate  will  be  accepted  whose 
work  is  notably  defective  in  spelling,  punctuation,  division 
into  paragraphs,  or  idiom. 

(1)  Grammar. — English  Grammar  both  in  its  technical 
aspects  and  in  its  bearings  upon  speech  and  writing. 

(2)  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — The  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Rhetoric  as  given  in  any  standard  high-school  text; 
practice  in  Composition,  oral  and  written. 

(3)  Classics. — The  English  Classics  generally  adopted  by 
schools  and  colleges. 

(4)  History  of  American  Literature;  History  of  English 
Literature. — One  unit. — Supposed  to  represent  the  work  of 
the  fourth  year  in  English  in  the  high  school. 

History. — Four  units. 

(1)  One  unit. — Ancient  History,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  Greece  and  Rome. 

(2)  One   unit. — European    History   since    Charlemagne. 

(3)  One  unit. — English  History. 

(4)  One  unit. — American  History. 

A  year's  work  based  on  a  textbook  of  at  least  300  pages 
is  required  for  each  unit.  The  student  should  know  something 
of  the  author  of  the  textbook  used  and  give  evidence  of  having 
consulted  some  works  of  reference. 

Latin. — Four  units. — The  minimum  work  required  is: 

(1)  First  Year. — One  unit. — Completion  of  Collar  & 
Daniell's  First  Year  Latin,  Potter's  Elementary  Latin  Course, 
or  other  good  first-year  book. 

(2)  Second  Year. — One  unit. — Four  books  of  Caesar's 
Gallic  War ;  grammar  and  prose  composition  thruout  the  year. 

(3)  Third  Year. — One  unit. — Six  of  Cicero's  Orations; 
grammar  and  prose  composition  thruout  the  year. 

(4)  Fourth  Year. — One  unit. — The  first  six  books  of  the 
Aeneid  and  as  much  prosody  as  relates  to  accent,  versification 
in  general,  and  to  dactylic  hexameter. 

Mathematics. — Four  units. 

(1)  Algebra. — First  Year.  —  One  unit.  —  Elementary 
operations:  factoring,  highest  common  factor,  least  common 
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multiple,  fractions,  simple  equations,  inequalities,  involution, 
evolution,  and  numerical  quadratics. 

(2)  Algebra.  —  Second  Year.  —  One  unit.  —  Quadratic 
equations,  ratio  and  proportion,  the  progressions,  imaginary- 
quantities,  the  binomial  theorem,  logarithms,  and  graphic 
algebra. 

(3)  Plane  Geometry. — One  unit. 

(4)  Solid  Geometry. — One-half  unit. 

(5)  Plane  Trigonometry. — One-half  unit. 

Modern  Languages. — Two  units. — If  the  student  offers 
only  one  unit,  he  must  study  the  language  a  second  year  in  the 
University. 

First  Year. — One  unit. — Pronunciation;  grammar;  from 
100  to  175  pages  of  graduated  texts,  M^ith  practice  in  trans- 
lating into  the  foreign  language  variations  of  sentences  read ; 
dictation;  memorizing  of  short  selections. 

Second  Year. — From  250  to  400  pages  of  easy  prose ;  trans- 
lation into  the  foreign  language  of  variations  upon  the  texts 
read;  abstracts;  grammar;  exercises;  memorizing  of  short 
poems. 

Physical  Geography. — One  unit. — Study  of  a  standard 
high-school  text,  together  with  laboratory  and  field  course. 

Physics. — Same  requirements  as  for  chemistry,  which  see. 

Zoology. — One-half  or  one  unit. — Study  of  a  standard 
high-school  text  and  dissection  of  at  least  ten  specimens. 
Notebooks  with  drawings,  showing  the  character  of  the  work 
completed,  must  be  presented  on  entrance  to  the  University. 

advanced  standing 

Advanced  standing  will  be  granted  only  upon  recommen- 
dation of  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  Fitness  for 
advanced  work  may  be  determined  by  examination  or  by  trial. 
Students  from  other  institutions  of  like  standing  will  ordinar- 
ily be  classified  according  to  the  ground  already  covered. 
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ORGANIZATION 

I.     The  Graduate  School. 

Rules  for  work  leading  to  Master's  degrees 

II.    The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences: 

A   Curriculum  leading  to  the  A.B.  degree. 
A   Curriculum  leading  to  the  B.S.   degree. 
A  Pre-Medical   Course. 
School  of  Business  Administration  and  Journalism: 
A  Curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  B.S.  in  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

III.    The  College  of  Agriculture: 

Instruction  Division: 

A  Curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  B.S.  in  Agriculture. 
Four-Months,   One-Year  and   Two- Year   Courses,   with   certifi- 
cates. 
Experiment  Station  Division. 
Agricultural  Extension  Division. 

IV.    The  College  of  Engineering: 

A  Curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering. 
A  Curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  B.S.  in  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing. 

A  Curriculvim  leading  to  the  degree  B.S.  in  Mechanical  En- 
gineering. 

A    Curriculum   leading   to   the   degree   B.S.    in    Chemical    En- 
gineering. 
School  of  Architecture: 
A  Curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  B.S.  in  Architecture. 

V.    The  College  of  Law: 

A  Curriculum  leading  to  the  degrees  of  LL.B.  or  J.D. 

VI.    The  Teachers  College  and  Normal  School: 

A  Curriculum  leading  to  the  degree^A.B.  or  B.S.  in  Education. 

A  Curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  B.S.  in  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation. 

A  Normal  Course  leading  to  a  Diploma. 

The  University  Summer  School. 

VII.  The  College  of  Pharmacy. 

A  Curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  B.S.  in  Pharmacy. 
A  Curriculum  leading  to  the  title  Graduate  in  Pharmacy. 

VIII.  General    (Connected  with  at  least  four  Colleges) : 

Division  of  Athletics. 

Division  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

IX.     The  General  Extension  Division. 

Correspondence   Courses,   Extension   Classes. 
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GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Organization. — This  School  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Graduate  Studies,  which  consists  of  Professors 
Anderson,  Benton,  Farr,  Newell,  Norman,  Trusler,  and  Leigh. 

Graduate  students  should  register  with  the  Chairman  of 
this  Committee. 

Degrees  Offered. — Courses  are  offered  leading  to  the  de- 
grees of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts  in  Education,  Master 
of  Science,  Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture,  Master  of  Sci- 
ence in  Education,  and  Master  of  Science  in  Pharmacy. 

Prerequisite  Degree. — Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree 
must  possess  the  Bachelor's  degree  from  this  institution  or 
one  of  like  standing.  If  the  degree  offered  is  not  acceptable, 
the  student  may  be  required  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  Bachelor's 
degree  or  he  may  be  permitted  to  make  good  his  deficiency  by 
additional  work  and  a  longer  residence  at  the  University. 

Applications. — Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  must 
present  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies 
a  written  application  for  the  degree  not  later  than  the  first  of 
November  of  the  first  year's  residence.  This  application  must 
name  the  major  and  minor  subjects  offered  for  the  degree 
and  must  contain  the  signed  approval  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments concerned.  In  case  the  student  comes  from  an- 
other institution,  a  transcript  of  his  college  work  is  required. 

When  a  candidate  offers  as  a  part  of  his  work  any  course 
not  sufficiently  described  in  the  catalog,  he  must  include  in  his 
application  an  outline  or  description  of  that  course. 

Time  Required. — The  student  must  spend  at  least  one  en- 
tire academic  year  in  residence  at  the  University  as  a  graduate 
student,  devoting  his  full  time  to  the  pursuit  of  his  studies. 

Work  Required. — The  work  is  twelve  hours  per  week.  Six 
hours  of  this  work  must  be  in  one  subject  (the  major)  and  of 
a  higher  grade  than  any  course  offered  for  undergraduate  stu- 
dents in  that  subject.  The  other  six  hours  (the  minor  or 
minors)  are  to  be  determined  and  distributed  by  the  professor 
in  charge  of  the  department  in  which  the  major  subject  is 
selected.  No  course  designed  primarily  for  students  of  a 
lower  grade  than  the  junior  class  will  be  acceptable  as  a 
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minor.  While  the  major  course  is  six  hours,  these  hours  are 
not  the  same  as  in  undergraduate  work,  for  in  general  the 
major  work  will  require  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  student's 
time. 

As  a  rule  the  student  will  have  had  four  years  of  work  or 
its  equivalent  in  the  subject  selected  for  his  major,  and  two 
or  three  years  in  the  subjects  selected  as  minors. 

To  obtain  credit  for  a  minor  the  student  must  attain  a 
grade  of  not  less  than  eighty-five  per  cent.  Re-examinations 
are  not  permitted. 

Dissertation. — It  is  customary  to  require  a  dissertation 
showing  original  research  and  independent  thinking  on  some 
subject  accepted  by  the  professor  under  whom  the  major  work 
is  taken.  This  dissertation  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee not  later  than  two  weeks  before  Commencement  Day. 
Two  copies  are  required  to  be  deposited  in  the  library  if  the 
dissertation  is  accepted. 

Summer  School. — Four  complete  summer  terms  devoted 
entirely  to  graduate  work  will  satisfy  the  time  requirement. 

The  application  must  be  presented  not  later  than  four 
weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  first  term. 
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COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Jas,  N.  Anderson,  Dean 

Faculty. — J.  N.  Anderson,  0.  K.  Armstrong,  J.  R.  Ben- 
ton, 0.  W.  Boyd,*  L.  M.  Bristol,  P.  S.  Buchanan,  L.  W.  Buch- 
holz,  J.  S.  Bueno,  H.  W.  Chandler,  M.  D.  Cody,  S.  B.  Conley, 
R.  Cradit,  C.  L.  Crow,  J.  W.  Day,  J.  G.  Eldridge,  H.  0.  En- 
wall,  J.  M.  Farr,  L.  C.  Farris,  W.  A.  Fuller,  J.  D.  Glunt,*  D.  C. 
Harkin,  W.  B.  Hathaway,  F.  H.  Heath,  W.  S.  Higgins,  W.  W. 
Hollingsworth,  T.  H.  Hubbell,  V.  T.  Jackson,  J.  M.  Leake,  T. 
R.  Leigh,  J.  P.  Little,  W.  A.  Little,  B.  F.  Luker,  H.  G.  Oddy, 
W.  S.  Perry,  W.  Petersen,  C.  G.  Phipps,  C.  A.  Robertson,  J. 
S.  Rogers,  H,  B.  Sherman,  E.  Sharpe,  T.  M.  Simpson,  S.  A. 
Small,  A.  W.  Sweet,  L.  M.  Turner,  J.  H.  Wise. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Aim  and  Scope. — The  tendency  of  universities  at  the  pres- 
ent time  seems  to  be  to  reach  out  their  arms  farther  and 
farther  into  the  domain  of  knowledge  and  to  become  more  and 
more  places  where  the  student  may  expect  to  be  able  to  acquire 
any  form  of  useful  knowledge  in  which  he  may  be  interested. 
In  the  center,  however,  there  is  still  found  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  the  pulsating  heart,  as  it  were,  sending  its 
vivifying  streams  to  the  outermost  tips  of  the  institution. 

The  aim  of  the  college  is  to  prepare  for  life,  it  is  true,  but 
not  so  directly  and  immediately  as  do  the  professional  schools. 
It  is  a  longer,  but  a  better  road,  for  those  who  are  able  to 
travel  it,  to  distinction  and  ultimate  success  in  almost  any 
calling.  Especially  in  the  case  of  the  learned  professions,  it  is 
becoming  clearer  that  a  man  must  first  get  a  liberal  education, 
if  possible,  before  entering  upon  his  professional  studies. 

The  purpose  and  aim  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
is  to  impart  culture  and  refinement,  to  train  the  mind  and 
strengthen  the  intellect,  to  build  up  ideals  and  establish  the 
character,  to  enlarge  the  vision,  to  ennoble  the  thoughts,  to 
increase  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true,  to  add 
charm  to  life  and  piquancy  to  companionship,  to  make  the  man 
a   decent   fellow,  a    useful  citizen,  an  influential  member  of 


*Absent  on  leave,  1926-27. 
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society  in  whatever  community  he  may  be  thrown,  in  whatever 
field  his  life-course  may  be  run. 

But  if  the  student  wishes  to  examine  the  practical  side 
exclusively,  he  will  find  that  there  is  also  something  practical 
in  all  these  courses.  For  instance,  they  are  all  valuable  for 
him  who  wishes  to  learn  to  teach  those  subjects.  Moreover, 
the  use  of  electives  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to 
specialize  in  some  branch  according  to  his  inclination  and  in 
furtherance  of  his  plans. 

Literary  Societies. — The  Literary  Societies  are  valuable 
adjuncts  to  the  educational  work  of  the  College.  They  are 
conducted  entirely  by  the  students  and  maintain  a  high  level 
of  endeavor.  The  members  obtain  much  practical  experience 
in  the  conduct  of  public  assemblies.  They  assimilate  knowl- 
edge of  parliamentary  law,  acquire  ease  and  grace  of  delivery, 
learn  to  argue  with  coolness  of  thought  and  courtesy  of  manner, 
and  are  trained  in  thinking  and  in  presenting  their  thoughts 
clearly  and  effectively  while  facing  an  audience.  All  students 
are  earnestly  advised  to  connect  themselves  with  one  of  these 
societies  and  to  take  a  constant  and  active  part  in  its  work. 

Farr  Literary  Society. — This  is  the  oldest  society  on  the 
campus,  and  has  provided  opportunity  for  training  in  debate 
and  oratory  for  many  classes  of  college  men.  Meetings  are 
held  weekly. 

Mathematical  Club. — The  Simpson  Mathematical  Club  is 
conducted  by  students  in  the  department  of  mathematics.  It 
meets  twice  a  month  on  Wednesday  evening.  All  students 
interested  in  mathematics  are  invited  to  become  members  of 
the  club. 

Chemical  Society. — The  Leigh  Chemical  Society  is  organ- 
ized by  and  for  the  students  of  the  department  of  Chemistry, 
from  all  Colleges,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  interest  of 
beginners  and  giving  a  view  of  the  importance  of  the  indus- 
try. It  meets  monthly,  with  programs  aided  by  faculty  mem- 
bers and  advanced  students. 

Commerce  Club. — This  organization  was  instituted  in 
1924  by  students  majoring  in  economics  and  business  admin- 
istration. Meetings  are  held  fortnightly  for  encouraging  and 
developing  critical  interest  in  current  problems  in  the  fields 
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of  commerce  and  industry,  special  attention  being  given  to 
the  economic  progress  of  Florida. 

Admission. — For  full  description  of  requirements  for  ad- 
mission and  of  unit  courses,  see  pages  49  to  53,  inclusive. 

Degrees. — The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  courses 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.),  Bachelor  of 
Science  (B.  S.),  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

Subjects  of  Study. — The  subjects  of  study  leading  to- 
wards the  degrees  offered  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
are  divided  into  the  following  four  groups: 


I. 

II. 

m. 

IV. 

Military  Science 

French 

Bible 

Astronomy 

Physical  Education 

German 

Business 

Bacteriology 

Greek 

Administration 

Biology 

Italian 

Economics 

Botany 

Tiatin 

Education 

Chemistry 

Spanish 

English  Language 

Geology 

and  Literature 

Mathematics 

History 

Meteorology 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political  Science 

Physiology 

Psychology 

Zoology 

Sociology 

Requirements  for  Degrees. — For  each  of  the  degrees  of- 
fered, a  total  of  sixty-eight  hours  is  required,  of  which  at 
least  the  last  fifteen  hours  must  be  pursued  in  residence  at 
this  University. 

For  the  A.B.  degree  six  hours  must  be  taken  in  Group  I, 
twelve  hours  in  each  of  groups  II  and  IV,  and  eighteen  hours 
in  group  III ;  four  hours  may  be  taken  in  any  group ;  the  re- 
maining sixteen  hours  (including  the  "major")  must  be 
chosen  from  groups  II  and  III  and  (pure)  mathematics.  In 
group  II,  two  courses  of  a  grade  as  high  as  100  must  be  taken. 

For  the  B.S.  degree  six  hours  must  be  taken  in  Group  I, 
nine  hours  in  Group  II  (three  of  which  must  be  in  a  course  as 
high  as  100,  fifteen  hours  in  Group  III,  and  twenty-four  hours 
(including  the  "major")  from  Group  IV;  the  remaining  twelve 
may  be  chosen  from  any  Group  or  Groups. 

The  "major"  must  consist  of  nine  hours  in  one  department 
(not  counting  the  freshman  work)  and  must  be  approved  by 
the  head  of  the  department  chosen.  The  choice  of  electives 
must  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 
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For  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Business  Administration  see 
curriculum  on  page  93. 

Combined  Academic  and  Law  Course. — For  not  more 
than  twelve  of  the  free  elective  hours  required  for  any  of  the 
Bachelor's  degrees  conferred  by  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  there  may  be  substituted  an  equal  number  of  hours 
from  the  first  year  of  the  College  of  Law. 

The  Bachelor's  degree  in  Arts  or  Science  will  not  be  con- 
ferred, however,  upon  a  candidate  offering  twelve  hours  in 
Law  until  he  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  second  year  of 
the  course  in  the  College  of  Law. 

Minimum  and  Maximum  Hours. — The  student  must  take 
at  least  fourteen  hours  of  work,  and  in  general  will  not  be 
permitted  to  take  more  than  nineteen ;  but  if  in  the  preceding 
semester  he  has  attained  an  average  of  eighty-seven  or  more 
and  has  not  failed  in  any  subject  he  may  be  permitted  to  take 
as  many  as  twenty-one  hours,  and  if  he  has  attained  an  aver- 
age of  ninety  with  no  failures  he  may  be  permitted  to  take 
as  many  as  twenty-three  hours. 

Pre-Medical  Course. — Students  intending  to  study  medi- 
cine are  advised  to  take  the  regular  B.S.  course.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  many  students  are  unable  to  spend  four  years  on 
a  non-professional  course,  the  University  offers  a  Two- Year 
Pre-Medical  course. 

CURRICULUM 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
Freshman  Year 

Names  of  Courses  Nature  of  Work  Hours  per  Week 

English  101-102  Rhetoric   3 

English  103-104  Introduction   to    Literature 2 

Foreign  Language  Greek,  Latin,  or  Modern  Language 3 

fHistory  101-102   Medieval  History 3 

Mathematics    101-102    College    Algebra,    Analytic    Geometry 3 

*Military  Science  101-102  2 

Physical  Education   101-102   1 

17 

*Students  excused  from  Military  Science  and  Drill  must  substitute  for  it 
some  two-hour  course  to  be  approved  by  the  Dean. 

fGreek  21-22  may  be  substituted.  Then  History  101-102  will  be  taken 
the  sophomore  year. 
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Sophomore  Year 

Names  of  Courses  Nature  of  Work  Hours  per  Week 

Biology  111  and   116    (or  118  ) 

Or  Chemistry  101-102   

Or   Physics   105-106 
Or  Physics  203-204 

Group  II  3 

Group  III  3 

Group  II  or  III  or  IV 3 

*Military  Science  201-202  2 

Physical   Education  201-202   1 

17 

CURRICULUM 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
Freshman  Year 

Names  of  Courses  Nature  of  Work  Hours  per  Week 

Chemistry    101-102    General    Chemistry 5 

English   101-102   Rhetoric   3 

Foreign    Language Greek,  Latin,  or  Modern  Language 3 

Mathematics    101-102    College  Algebra,  Analytic  Geometry 3 

*Military  Science  101-102  2 

Physical  Education   101-102   1 

17 

Sophomore  Year 

Biology  111  and  116   (or  118)     ] 

Or  Physics  105-106  [ 5 

Or   Physics   203-204  J 

Group  II  3 

Group  III  3 

Group  II,  III,  or  IV 3 

*Military  Science  201-202  2 

Physical  Education  201-202   1 


17 


*If  the  student  elects  Biology  in  his  sophomore  year,  he  must  take  Phy- 
sics the  following  year  or  vice  versa.  Both  these  subjects  are  re- 
quired in  the  B.  S.  Course. 
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In  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  candidates  for  either  of  the 
degrees  offered  must  choose  their  studies  so  as  to  conform  to 
the  general  "Requirements  for  Degrees"  of  this'  college,  see 
page  59. 


CURRICULUM 

Two- Year  Pre-Medical  Course 
First  Year 


Names  of  Courses 


Nature  of  Work 


Hours  per  Week 


Biology  111  and  116  General  Course 

Chemistry    101-102    General    Chemistry. 

English  101-102  Rhetoric 

Foreign  Language  Elementary   Course. 

*Military  Science  101-102  

Physical  Education  101-102   


.  5 
.  5 
.  8 
.  3 

.  2 
.  1 

19 


Second  Year 

Chemistry   201-202   3 

Chemistry  251-252    5 

Physics    105-106  |  k 

Or  Physics  203-204         ]     ^ 

Elective    3 

♦Military    Science   201-202    2 

Physical  Education  201-202  1 


19 


*Student  excused  from  Military  Science  and  Drill  must  substitute  for 
it  some  two-hour  course  to  be  approved  by  the  Dean. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

ANCIENT  LANGUAGES 

Professor  Anderson  Assistant  Professor  Petersen 

Professor    Simonds 

The  study  of  the  classics  contributes  largely  to  general 
culture.  In  addition  to  the  recognized  and  peculiar  discip- 
linary value  of  such  studies  and  their  conspicuous  service  in 
cultivating  the  literary  sense  and  developing  literary  taste, 
they  have  a  more  immediate  value  and  office  as  aids  to  the 
comprehension  and  interpretation  of  modern  languages  and 
literatures.  A  thoro  study  and  a  full  understanding  of  the 
modern  languages,  especially  the  Romance  languages  and  our 
own  tongue,  demand  a  considerable  preliminary  acquaintance 
with  Latin  and  Greek.  Thus  from  two  points  of  view,  that 
of  their  own  intrinsic  beauty  and  value  as  culture  studies  and 
that  of  aids  to  the  study  of  other  languages,  Latin  and  Greek 
command  our  attention  and  call  for  a  large  place  in  any  cur- 
riculum which  proposes  to  issue  in  a  liberal  education. 

Courses  21-22,  31-32  and  41-42,  if  not  used  for  entrance 
units,  may  be  taken  for  college  credit  if  taken  here. 

LATIN 

Latin  21-22. — First  Year  Latin,  based  on  a  book  for  be- 
ginners. (Both  semesters;  3  hours.  Credit,  3  year-hours. 
Petersen.) 

Latin  31-32. — Second  Year  Latin,  based  on  Caesar,  with 
grammar  and  prose  composition.  (Both  semesters;  3  hours. 
Credit,  3  year-hours.     Petersen.) 

Latin  41-42. — Third  Year  Latin,  based  on  Cicero  and  Vir- 
gil, with  grammar  and  prose  composition.  (Both  semesters; 
3  hours.     Credit,  3  year-hours.     Petersen.) 

Latin  101-102. — Ovid,  about  2,000  verses  selected  from 
his  various  works,  but  mainly  from  the  Metamorphoses ;  Ver- 
sification, with  especial  reference  to  the  Dactylic  Hexameter 
and  Pentameter;  Cicero's  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia.  A 
rapid  review  of  forms  and  the  principal  rules  of  Syntax ;  a 
short  weekly  exercise  in  prose  composition.  (Both  semes- 
ters; 3  hours.     Credit,  3  year-hours.    Petersen.) 

Latin  201-202. — Selections  from  the  Roman  historians, 
especially  Livy  and  Sallust,  and  from  the  Satires,  Epistles, 
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Odes,  and  Epodes  of  Horace,  with  a  study  of  the  Horation 
Metres.  (Both  semesters;  3  hours.  Credit,  3  year-hours. 
Anderson.) 

Latin  301-302. — Juvenal's  Satires,  with  some  omissions; 
Tacitus,  parts  of  the  Histories  or  Annals ;  selections  from  Ca- 
tullus, Propertius,  and  Ovid.  (Both  semesters;  3  hours. 
Credit,  3  year-hours.     Anderson.) 

Latin  401-402. — Several  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence; 
Tacitus,  Germania  and  Agricola;  selections  from  Seneca, 
Gellius,  and  Quintilian.  (Both  semesters;  3  hours.  Credit, 
3  year-hours.     Ande^^son.) 

Latin  206. — History  of  Roman  Literature,  preceded  by  a 
short  study  of  Roman  Life  and  Customs.  (Second  semester;  3 
hours.    Credit,  11-2  year-hours.    Petersen.) 

Latin  203-204. — Grammar  and  Prose  Composition :  an  in- 
termediate course  in  Prose  Composition  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  students  taking  Latin  101-102  or  201-202  and  consisting  of 
weekly  written  exercises  and  some  oral  work;  in  connection 
with  this  there  will  be  a  general  review  of  Latin  Grammar 
with  some  more  advanced  work,  both  in  forms  and  syntax. 
(Both  semesters;  2  hours.  Credit,  2  year-hours.  Petersen.) 
Omitted  in  1926-27. 

Latin  303-304. — Advanced  Prose  Composition:  a  continu- 
ation of  Latin  203-204,  open  only  to  those  students  who  have 
completed  Latin  203-204  or  equivalent.  (Both  semesters;  2 
hours.   Credit,  2  year-hours.   Petersen.)    Omitted  in  1926-27. 

ROMAN    LAW 

Latin  253. — The  fundamental  legal  conceptions  which  are 
found  in  Roman  Law.  Readings  in  the  Institutes  of  Gaius 
and  Justinian  (Robinson's  Selections),  and  constant  reference 
to  Sohm — Institutes  of  Roman  Law —  translated  by  Ledley. 
Topics  assigned  for  reports.  Lectures,  with  chief  stress  on 
Private  Law.  (Prerequisite  desirable:  at  least  two  years  of 
Latin.  First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours. 
Simonds.)  This  course  will  be  repeated  the  second  semester 
as  Latin  0253. 

Latin  255. — An  extension  of  preceding  course  but  inde- 
pendent of  it,  so  that  a  student  need  not  necessarily  have  had 
Latin  253.     Readings  in  Robinson's  Selections.     References 
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and  reports.  Lectures  on  Roman  Public  Law,  Roman  Inter- 
national Law,  Inheritance,  Contracts,  and  the  Philosophy  of 
Roman  Law.  (First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  11-2  year- 
hours.    Simonds.) 

Not  all  of  these  courses  will  be  given  in  any  one  year  but 
only  such  as  are  most  in  demand. 

GREEK 

Greek  21-22. — The  forms  and  most  important  principles  of 
the  syntax;  numerous  exercises,  partly  oral,  partly  written, 
and  some  practice  in  conversation  and  sight  reading.  One 
book  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  with  exercises  in  Prose  Com- 
position and  study  of  the  Grammar.  For  the  year  1926-27 
will  be  substituted  a  course  in  Homeric  Greek,  followed  by  the 
reading  of  one  book  of  Homer.  (Both  semesters;  3  hours. 
Credit,  3  year-hours.     Petersen.) 

Greek  101-102. — Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  II,  III,  and 
IV;  selections  from  Lucian  and  the  easier  dialogues  of  Plato, 
sight  translation;  Prose  Composition;  Grammar.  (Both  se- 
mesters; 3  hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.    Anderson.) 

Greek  201-202. — Select  orations  of  Lysias  or  other  Attic 
orators,  with  informal  talks  on  Athenian  Laws  and  Customs; 
parts  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer ;  Prosody.  (Both  se- 
ynesters;  3  hours.     Credit,  3  year-hours.     Anderson.) 

Greek  301-302. — Selections  from  the  Greek  historians,  es- 
pecially Herodotus  and  Thucydides;  from  the  Greek  drama- 
tists, especially  Euripides  and  Sophocles;  from  the  lyric  frag- 
ments of  Alcaues,  Sappho,  etc.  (Both  semesters;  3  hour's. 
Credit,  3  year-hours.     (Anderson.) 

Greek  205. — History  of  Greek  Literature,  preceded  by  a 
short  study  of  Greek  Life  and  Customs.  A  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language  is  highly  desirable,  but  is  not  required  for 
this  course.  (First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  11-2  year- 
hours.    Petersen.) 

Greek  103-104. — Grammar  and  Prose  Composition :  an  in- 
termediate course  in  Prose  Composition  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  students  taking  Greek  201-202  or  301-302  and  consisting 
of  weekly  written  exercises  and  some  oral  work;  in  connec- 
tion with  this  there  will  be  a  general  review  of  Greek  Gram- 
mar with  some  more  advanced  work,  both  in  forms  and  syn- 
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tax.  (Both  semesters,  2  hours.  Credit,  2  year-hours.  Peter- 
sen.) 

Greek  203-204. — Selections  from  the  Septuagint  and  from 
the  New  Testament;  class  and  parallel  translations;  vocabu- 
lary, grammar,  and  stylistic  features  stressed.  (Both  semes- 
ters; 3  hours.     Credit,  3  year-hours.     Anderson.) 

Not  all  of  these  courses  will  be  given  in  any  one  year  but 
only  such  as  are  most  in  demand. 

BIBLICAL   INSTRUCTION 

Professor  Buchholz  Professor  Farr 

Professor  Anderson 

The  following  courses  are  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors, 
embracing  such  aspects  of  Biblical  study  as  the  University  is 
prepared  to  give,  with  a  view  to  providing  a  major  subject  in 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  curriculum  that  will  permit  students  to 
begin  preparation  for  work  as  secretary  or  physical  director 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  for  welfare  work  in  mills  or  social  settle- 
ments, or  for  the  ministry.  The  courses  offered  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  instructors  in  the  departments  under  which 
the  various  aspects  of  the  subject  naturally  fall,  and  will  be 
given  in  a  spirit  free  from  sectarianism. 

Bible  2^1-202.— Old  Testament  History.— The  history  of 
the  Israelitish  nation  as  narrated  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament; the  connections  between  sacred  and  profane  history. 
The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  some  conception  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cultural,  ethical,  and  spiritual  life  of  the  nation. 
(Both  semesters;  3  hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.    Buchholz.) 

Bible  203-204. — New  Testament  History. — The  period 
from  Herod  the  Great  to  the  death  of  John  the  Evangelist, 
with  special  attention  to  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  early  church.  Lectures,  Bible  readings,  text- 
book. (Both  semesters;  3  hours.  Credit,  3  year-hours. 
Buchholz.) 

Bible  205-206.— OW  and  New  Testament  Greek.— See 
Greek  203-204.     (Anderson.) 

Bible  301. — The  English  Bible  as  Literature. — Literary 
types  found  in  the  Bible  and  the  excellence  of  the  work  as 
compared  with  other  great  examples  of  literature.     The  die- 
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tion  of  the  1611  version  will  be  contrasted  with  that  of  other 
translations  and  its  effect  upon  English  literature  will  be 
demonstrated.     (Hours  to  be  arranged.    Farr.) 

Bible  305-306. — The  Bible  as  an  Ethical  and  Religious 
Guide. — Those  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  which 
bring  out  most  vividly  and  directly  the  moral  and  religious 
elements  will  receive  most  attention.  The  aim  is  to  give  the 
student  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  Bible  as  the  best  guide  for 
human  conduct.  Lectures,  Bible  readings,  studies  of  great 
sermons,  textbooks  on  Evidences  of  Christianity.  (Both  se- 
mesters; 3  hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.    Buchholz.) 

BIOLOGY  AND  GEOLOGY 

Professor  Rogers  Assistant  Professor  Sherman 

Professor  Cody  Assistant   Professor    Hubbell 

Dr.  Sweet 

The  courses  in  Biology  fall  into  two  main  groups ;  animal 
biology  or  zoology,  and  plant  biology  or  botany  and  bacteriol- 
ogy. A  major  may  be  selected  from  either  of  these  two  groups 
or  from  both  groups  combined. 

For  a  description  of  the  laboratories,  biological  station  and 
general  equipment  of  the  department  see  page  26. 

Biology  101-102. — General  Botany. — The  structure  and 
physiology  of  the  seed  plants ;  structure  and  phylogeny  of  the 
algae,  mosses  and  ferns ;  ecology  and  classification  of  the  local 
flora.  (Laborato7'y  fee  $5.00  per  semester.  Both  semesters; 
2  ckiss  and  2  labo7'atory  periods  per  week.  Credit,  ^  year- 
hours.    Cody.) 

Biology  103. — Botany  for  Pharmacists. — The  structure 
and  functioning  of  the  more  important  types  of  plants ;  iden- 
tification and  uses  of  the  more  important  tissues;  principles 
of  classification.  (Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  First  semester;  2 
class  and  2  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Can  be  taken  only 
by  special  permission.     Credit,  2  year-hours.     Sweet.) 

Biology  111. — Principles  of  Animal  Biology. — This  course 
is  an  introduction  to  the  principles  and  subject  matter  of  bi- 
ology with  special  reference  to  animal  life.  (Laboratory  fee 
$5.00.  First  semester;  2  class,  2  laboratory  and  1  quiz  peri- 
ods per  week.    Credit,  2  1-2  year-hours.  Rogers.) 
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Biology  113. — Principles  of  Animal  Biology. — A  four- 
hour  section  of  Biology  111,  for  agricultural  students.  (.Lab- 
oratory fee  $5.00.  First  semester;  2  class  and  2  laboratory 
periods  per  week.     Credit,  2  year-hou7's.     Rogers.) 

Biology  115. — Anatomy  and  Physiology  for  Phaiwiacists. 
— The  principles  of  vertebrate  anatomy  with  an  introduction 
to  the  physiological  systems  of  man.  (Open  to  Pharmacy  stu- 
dents only.  First  semester;  2  class  and  demonstration  peri- 
ods per  week.  Credit,  1  year-hour.  Fee  for  demonstration 
material  $2.00.    Sherman.) 

Biology  116. — The  Biology  of  the  Frog. — This  course  pre- 
sents a  concrete  introduction  to  morpholgy,  physiology  and 
behavior  as  related  studies  of  the  living  animal.  (Prerequi- 
site: Biology  111.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  Second  semester; 
2  lecture,  1  quiz  and  2  laboratory  peinods  per  week.  Credit, 
2  1-2  year-hours.    Sherman.) 

Biology  118. — Genetics  and  Evolution. — The  phenomena 
of  variation  and  inheritance.  The  last  weeks  of  the  course 
deal  with  the  data  and  questions  of  human  heredity.  (Pre- 
requisite: Biology  111.  Second  semester;  3  lectures  per  iveek. 
Credit,  2  year-hours.    Rogers.) 

Biology  201. — Plant  Physiology. — The  fundamental  pro- 
cesses of  the  living  plant,  including  absorption,  transpira- 
tion, respiration,  assimilation  and  growth.  (Prerequisites: 
Biology  101-102  or  103  and  Organic  Chemistry.  Laboratory 
fee  $5.00.  First  semester;  2  class  and  2  laboratory  periods 
per  week.    Credit,  2  year-hours.    Cody.) 

Biology  202. — Plant  Physiology. — See  Biology  201.  (Pre- 
requisites: Same  as  Biology  201.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  Sec- 
ond semester;  2  class  and  2  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Credit,  2  year-hours.    Cody.) 

Biology  204. — Studies  on  Local  Flora. — The  collection, 
classification  and  study  of  the  common  seed  plants  and  ferns 
of  the  Gainesville  region.  (Prerequisite:  Biology  101-102  or 
103.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  Second  semester;  2  class  periods 
per  week,  laboratory  periods  to  be  arranged.  Can  be  elected 
by  permission  only.     Credit,  11-2  year-hours.     Cody.) 

Biology  211. — Invertebrate  Zoology. — The  comparative 
morphology  and  natural  history  of  the  invertebrates,  exclus- 
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ive  of  insects.  (Prei'equisite:  Biology  111.  Laboratory  fee 
$5.00.  First  semester;  3  class  and  2  laboratory  periods  per 
week.     Credit,  2  1-2  year-hours.     Hubbell.) 

Biology  212. — Entomology. — The  structure,  classification, 
development,  physiology  and  ecology  of  insects.  (Prerequi- 
site: Biology  111.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  Second  semester; 
3  class  and  2  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Credit,  2  1-2  year- 
hours.     Hubbell.) 

Biology  231. — Ermbryology. — The  principles  of  general 
embryology,  followed  by  special  attention  to  the  development 
of  the  vertebrates.  (Prerequisite:  Biology  111  and  116. 
Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  First  semester;  3  class  and  2  labora- 
tory periods  per  week.    Credit,  2  1-2  year-hours.    Sherman.) 

Biology  232. — Comparative  Anatomy  of  Ve^'tebrates. — 
(Prerequisite:  Biology  231.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  Second 
semester;  3  class  and  2  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Credit, 
2  1-2  year-hours.    Sherman.) 

Biology  301. — Advanced  Plant  Physiology. — Prerequi- 
sites; Biology  101-102  or  103  and  8  hours  of  second  year 
botany.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  First  semester;  2  class  and 
2  laboratory  periods  per  iveek.    Credit,  2  year-hours.    Cody.) 

Biology  311. — Advayiced  Invertebrate  Zoology. — Prob- 
lems and  special  studies  on  the  local  invertebrate  fauna. 
(Prerequisites:  Biology  211  or  111  and  8  hours  of  additional 
animal  biology.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  First  semester;  hours 
to  be  arranged.    Credit,  2  1-2  year-hours.    Hubbell.) 

Biology  312. — Advanced  Entomology. — Problems  in  tax- 
onomy, morphology  and  life-histories  of  insects.  (Prerequi- 
site: Biology  212.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  Second  semester; 
hours  to  be  arranged.    Credit,  2  1-2  year-hours.    Hubbell.) 

Biology  321. — General  Bacteriology. — The  morphology, 
physiology  and  cultivation  of  bacteria  and  related  micro-or- 
ganisms. Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  bacteriology 
offered  by  this  department.  (Prerequisites:  Biology  101-102 
or  111  or  103.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  First  semester;  2  class 
and  2  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Credit,  2  year-hours. 
Siveet.) 

Biology  322. — Agricultural  Bacteriology. — The  microor- 
ganisms of  the  soil,  milk  and  milk  products,  and  pathogenic 
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bacteria  of  domestic  animals.  (Prerequisite:  Biology  321. 
Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  Second  semester;  2  class  and  2  labora- 
tory periods  per  week.     Credit,  2  year-hours.     Sweet.) 

Biology  324. — Pathogenic  Bacteriology. — The  recognition, 
culture  and  special  laboratory  technique  of  handling  disease- 
producing  bacteria.  Theories  and  principles  of  immunity 
and  infection.  (Prerequisite:  Biology  322.  Laboratory  fee 
$5.00.  Second  semester;  2  class  and  2  laboratory  pe^^iods  per 
week.     Credit,  2  year-hours.     Siueet.) 

Biology  326. — Pri7iciples  of  Sanitation. — The  plant  and 
animal  organisms  of  importance  in  the  problems  of  sanitary 
science.  Water  and  sewage  plants  and  other  sanitary  proj- 
ects are  considered.  (Prerequisite:  Biology  321.  Second  se- 
mester; 1  hour.    Credit,  1-2  year-hour.    Siveet.) 

Biology  341. — Plant  Anatomy  and  Histology. — Gross  and 
microscopic  plant  anatomy  with  special  attention  to  the  tech- 
nique of  plant  histology.  (Prerequisites:  Biology  101  or  301. 
Biology  20U  and  a  course  in  Organic  Chemistry  desired.  Lab- 
oratory fee  $5.00.  Second  semester;  1  class  and  2  laboratory 
periods  per  week.     Credit,  11-2  year-hours.     Cody.) 

Biology  402. — Taxonomic  Problems  on  the  Local  Flora. — 
(Prerequisite:  Biology  20 Jf  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee 
according  to  credit.  Second  semester.  Credit,  2  year-hours. 
Cody.) 

Biology  412. — Animal  Ecology. — Studies  on  the  local 
fauna  as  an  introduction  to  the  methods  of  animal  ecology. 
(Prerequisite:  Biology  116  and  211  or  311.  Laboratory  fee 
$5.00.  Second  semester;  2  class  and  3  laboratory  or  field  peri- 
ods per  week.    Credit,  2  1-2  year-hours.    Rogers.) 

Biology  511. — Problems  in  Animal  Ecology. — (Prerequi- 
site: a  major  in  Biology  including  Biology  U12.  Laboratory 
fee  $5.00.  First  or  second  semester.  Credit,  3  year-hours. 
Rogers.) 

Biology  513. — Problems  in  Invertebrate  Zoology. — (Pre- 
requisite: a  major  in  Biology  including  Biology  311  and  312. 
Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  First  or  second  semester.  Credit,  3 
year-hours.    Huhbell.) 

Biology  515. — Problems  in  Vertebrate  Zoology. — (Pre- 
requisite: a  major  in  Biology  including  Biology  231  and  232. 
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Laboratory  fee  $5.00.     First  or  second  semester.     Credit,  S 

year-hours.    Sherman.) 

****** 

Geology  201. — Physical  Geology. — The  origin,  materials 
and  structure  of  the  earth;  the  agencies  which  produce  geo- 
logical changes.  (First  semester;  3  hours.  Several  field  trips 
ivill  he  required.     Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours.     Hubbell.) 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Leigh  Professor  Black 

Professor  Beisler  Professor  Heath 

Assistant  Professor  Jackson       "        Assistant  Professor   Oddy 

Curator  Otte 
Fellows:     Dupont,   Matlack,   Dickey,   Swoope 

The  object  of  the  department  of  chemistry  is  two-fold.  It 
offers  to  the  general  student  an  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science  and 
gives  him  practice  in  the  methods  employed  in  chemical  lab- 
oratories. For  the  student  who  intends  to  specialize  in  any 
branch  of  chemistry,  the  department  offers  superior  advan- 
tages. A  student  may  pursue  courses  in  the  pure  sciences,  in 
chemical  engineering,  agricultural  chemistry,  or  pharmaceu- 
tical chemistry.  These  courses  are  designed  to  prepare  men 
for  either  professional  or  industrial  work.  The  chemical  li- 
brary contains  a  growing  collection  of  reference  books  and 
journals,  which  will  meet  the  requirements  of  students  es- 
pecially interested  in  chemistry. 

The  Leigh  Chemical  Society,  a  voluntary  association  of 
students  in  this  department,  is  described  on  page  58. 

Chemistry  101-102. — General  Chemistry. — The  funda- 
mental laws  and  theories  of  chemistry,  and  the  preparation 
and  properties  of  the  common  elements  and  their  compounds. 
Students  may  begin  this  course  either  the  first  or  second  se- 
mester. (Laboratory  fee  $5.00  for  each  semester.  Both  se- 
mesters; 3  class  and  4  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Credit,  5 
year-hours.  Heath  in  charge;  Black,  Beisler,  Jackson  and 
Oddy.) 

Chemistry  101-104. — General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative 
Analysis. — See  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 

Chemistry  201-202. — Qualitative  Analysis. — This  course 
includes  the  general  reactions  of  the  metals  and  acids,  with 
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their  qualitative  separation  and  identification.  Students  may- 
begin  this  course  either  the  first  or  second  semester.  (Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry  101-102.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00  for 
each  semester.  Both  semesters;  1  class  and  5  laboratory 
haurs  per  iveek.     Credit,  3  year-hours.    Jackson.) 

Chemistry  204-205. — Qualitative  Analysis. — See  Chemi- 
cal Engineering. 

Chemistry  206. — Qualitative  A?mlysis. — See  Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

Chemistry  251-252. — Organic  Chemistry. — A  study  of 
the  preparation  and  properties  of  various  aliphatic  and  aro- 
matic compounds.  (Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101-102,  or 
101-104.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00  for  each  semester.  Both  se- 
mesters; 3  class  and  U  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Credit,  5 
year-hours.     Leigh.) 

Chemistry  253. — Elementary  Agricultural  Chemistry. — 
See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

Chemistry  255-256. — Organic  Agricultural  Chemistry. — 
See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

Chemistry  301. — Quantitative  Analysis. — Gravimetric 
analysis  of  simple  compounds,  followed  by  the  analysis  of 
such  materials  as  phosphate  rock,  simple  alloys,  limestone  and 
Portland  cement.  (Prerequisites:  Chemistry  101-102  and 
201-202.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  First  semester;  6  labora- 
tory hours  or  its  equivalent  per  week.  Credit,  1  1-2  year- 
hours.    Black. 

Chemistry  302. — Quantitative  Analysis.  —  Volumetric 
methods  in  acidimetry  and  alkalimetry,  oxidation  and  reduc- 
tion, iodimetry  and  precipitation.  (Prerequisites:  Chemis- 
try 101-102  and  201-202.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  Second  se- 
mester; 6  laboratory  hours  or  its  equivalent  per  week.  Cred- 
it, 11-2  year-hours.    Black.) 

Chemistry  304. — Quantitative  Analysis. — See  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry. 

Chemistry  321-322. — Physical  Chemistry. — This  course 
includes  a  study  of  the  three  phases  of  matter — gas,  liquid  and 
solid;  the  properties  of  solutions;  colloids;  equilibrium;  ve- 
locity of  reaction ;  thermochemistry ;  thermodynamics ;  atomic 
structure.     (Prerequisites:     Chemistry  201-202  and  251-252. 
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Laboratory  fee  $5.00  for  each  semester.  Both  semesters;  2 
class  and  2  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Credit,  3  year-hours. 
Jackson.) 

Chemistry  341-342. — hidustrial  Chemistry. — See  Chem- 
ical Engineering. 

Chemistry  401-402. — Agricultural  Analysis. — See  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry. 

Chemistry  403, — Water  Analysis. — The  analysis  of  wa- 
ters to  determine  their  potability  and  fitness  for  steam  rais- 
ing and  other  purposes.  (Prerequisite:  Chemistry  301-302. 
Laboratory  fee  $2.50.  First  semester;  6  laboratory  hours  or 
its  equivalent  per  tveek.    Credit,  11-2  year-hou7^s.     Oddy.) 

Chemistry  404. — Engineering  Chemistry. — See  Chemical 
Engineering. 

Chemistry  405. — Gas  Analysis. — See  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing. 

Chemistry  406. — Physiological  Chemistry. — See  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry. 

Chemistry  408. — Toxicology. — See  Pharmaceutical  Chem- 
istry. 

Chemistry  410. — Historical  Chemistry. — The  historical 
development  of  the  more  important  chemical  theories  and 
their  influence  on  the  development  of  the  science.  (Prerequi- 
sites: Chemistry  251-252  and  301-302.  Second  semester;  3 
hours.    Credit,  11-2  year-hours.)     Omitted  in  1926-1927. 

GRADUATE    COURSES 

Chemistry  501. — Organic  Preparations. — The  prepara- 
tion of  some  typical  compounds.  Occasional  discussions  of 
principles  and  theories.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and 
German  desired.  (Prerequisite:  Chemistry  251-252.  Lab- 
oratory fee  $5.00.  First  semester;  6  laboratory  hours  or  its 
equivalent  per  week.     Credit,  11-2  year-hours.    Leigh.) 

Chemistry  504. — Inorganic  Preparations. — The  course 
consists  of  laboratory  work,  involving  the  preparation  of  a 
number  of  typical  inorganic  compounds  in  addition  to  col- 
lateral reading  and  discussions.  A  reading  knowledge  of 
French  and  German  desired.     (Prerequisite:  Chemistry  301. 
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Laboratory  fee  $5.00.     Second  semester;  6  laboratory  hours 
or  its  equivalent  per  week.    Credit,  11-2  year-hours.    Leigh.) 

Chemistry  505. — Organic  Nitrogen  Compounds. — Spe- 
cial lectures  and  collateral  reading  relative  to  the  electronic 
and  other  theoretical  conceptions  of  organic  compounds  con- 
taining nitrogen.  Explosives;  pseudo-acids;  certain  dyes; 
alkaloids;  proteins;  etc.  (First  semester;  3  hours  or  its 
equivalent.     Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours.     Leigh.) 

Chemistry  506. — Special  Chapters  in  Organic  Chem- 
istry.— Lrectures  and  collateral  reading.  In  general  the 
topics  to  be  studied  will  be  chosen  from  the  following  lists: 
stereochemistry,  tautomerism,  the  configuration  of  the  sugars, 
acetoacetic  ester  syntheses,  malonic  ester  syntheses,  the 
Grignard  reaction,  benzene  theories,  diazo  compounds  and 
dyes.  (Second  semester;  3  hours  or  its  equivalent.  Credit, 
11-2  year-hours.     Beisler.) 

Chemistry  509. — Advanced  Physical  Chemistry. — The 
historical  development  of  electrochemistry.  Theoretical  and 
practical  applications  of  electrochemical  principles.  (Labora- 
tory fee  $5.00.  First  semester;  1  class  and  U  laboratory  hours 
per  iveek.     Credit,  11-2  year-hours.     Jackson.) 

Chemistry  513. — Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. — The 
theories,  practice  and  applications  of  colloid  chemistry.  (Lab- 
oratory fee  $5.00;  first  semester;  2  class  and  2  laboratory 
hours  per  nJeek.    Credit,  11-2  year-hours.    Beisler.) 

Chemistry  517. — Biochemical  Preparations. — The  prep- 
aration of  physiologically  important  compounds  from  plant 
and  animal  material.  (Laboratory  fee  $5.00;  first  semester; 
6  laboratory  hours  or  its  equivalent  per  week.  Credit,  11-2 
year-hou7's.     Black.) 

Chemistry  519. — Atomic  Structure. — A  graduate  course 
of  special  lectures  and  collateral  reading  dealing  with  mod- 
ern theories  of  the  structure  of  the  atom.  The  Journal  lit- 
erature is  largely  used  as  the  basis  of  study.  (First  semes- 
ter; 3  hours  or  its  equivalent.  Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours. 
Black.) 

Chemistry  522. — Photographic  Chemistry. — Deals  with 
the  chemical  action  of  light,  the  preparation,  properties,  and 
uses  of  photographic  materials.     The  practical  applications 
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of  photography  will  be  shown,  as  well  as  the  theory  of  the 
subject.  (Second  semester;  3  hours  or  its  equivalent.  Credit, 
11-2  year-hours.    Heath.) 

Chemistry  551-552. — Chemical  Research. — (Laboratory 
fee  $5.00  for  each  semester.    3  to  5  hours.     Credit,  1  1-2  to 

2  1-2  year -hours.  Leigh,  Black,  Beisler,  Heath,  Jackson  and. 
Oddy.) 

For  details  of  courses  in  Agi'icultural  Chemistry,  Chemi- 
cal Engineering,  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  see  pages 
devoted  to  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  Engineering  and  Phar- 
macy, or  consult  index. 

ECONOMICS    AND    SOCIOLOGY 

Professor  Bristol  Instructor  Eldridge 

The  aims  of  this  department  are  to  equip  the  student  to 
appreciate  and  discuss  social  and  economic  problems ;  to  make 
for  more  efficient  citizenship ;  to  provide  training  in  the  an- 
alysis of  social  and  economic  conditions  and  problems  and 
such  understanding  of  the  principles  involved  as  will  prove 
of  practical  value  to  those  entering  the  professions  of  Law, 
Journalism,  Teaching  and  the  Ministry,  or  who  are  looking 
forward  to  a  business  career. 

Economics  101  and  Sociology  102  form  a  general  introduc- 
tion to  all  courses  given  in  the  department. 

ECONOMICS 

Economics  101. — Elementary  Economics. — A  brief  his- 
torical and  descriptive  study  of  our  present  system  of  produc- 
tion together  with  a  discussion  of  problems  involved  with 
special  reference  to  Florida.  (Required  of  freshmen  in  Bus- 
iness Administration.  Upper  classmen  will  be  required  to  do 
extra  work.  First  semester;  2  hours.  Credit,  1  year-hour. 
Bristol,  Eldridge.) 

Economics  201-202. — Principles  of  Economics. — A  study 
of  economic  activities  primarily  from  the  point  of  view  of 
public  welfare:  rational  consumption;  socially  efficient  pro- 
duction ;  principles  governing  value,  market  price  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth.  Application  of  economic  principles  to 
concrete  problems.  (If  not  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Eco- 
nomics 101,  special  reading  will  be  required.   Both  semesters; 

3  hours.     Credit,  3  year-hours.     Bristol,  Eldridge.) 
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Economics  305. — Public  Finance. — Principles  governing 
expenditures  of  modern  governments;  sources  of  revenue; 
public  credit ;  principles  and  methods  of  taxation  and  of  finan- 
cial administrations  as  revealed  in  the  fiscal  systems  of  lead- 
ing countries.  (Prerequisite:  Economics  201-202  or  307. 
First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  11-2  year-hours.  Eldridge.) 
Omitted  in  1926-1927. 

Economics  307. — Introduction  to  Economics. — A  brief 
study  of  our  economic  organization  and  the  principles  in- 
volved in  economic  activities.  (Primarily  for  juniors  and 
seniors  in  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  Engineering  and  Phar- 
macy. First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours. 
Bristol.) 

Economics  308.  —  Transportation. — Railroads ;  motor 
truck  transportation;  inland  waterways;  organization  for 
transportation  service;  rate  making;  governmental  control. 
(Prerequisite:  Economics  201-202.  Second  semester;  3 
hours.  Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours.  Eldridge.)  Omitted  in 
1926-1927. 

Economics  401. — Labor  and  Labor  Problems. — Human 
nature  and  industry;  evolution  of  our  present  wage  system. 
Standards  of  living;  security  and  risk;  sickness,  old  age,  un- 
employment. The  workers'  side  of  the  labor  problem;  the 
problem  from  the  side  of  the  employer;  the  community's 
side  of  the  problem.  (Prerequisite:  Economics  201-202  or 
307.  First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours. 
Bristol.) 

Economics  404. — Social  Aspects  of  Business. — Social  con- 
trol of  business;  business  as  related  to  social  welfare;  com- 
mercial organizations  and  activities;  business  ethics.  (Pre- 
requisite: Economics  201-202  or  307.  Second  semester;  3 
hours.     Credit,  11-2  year-hours.    Bristol.) 

Economics  407. — History  of  Economic  Thought. — (For 
qualified  seniors  and  graduate  students.  First  semester;  two 
1  1-2  hour  periods.  Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours.  Bristol.) 
Omitted  in  1926-1927. 

Economics  408. — Advanced  Economics.  —  An  intensive 
study  of  the  principles  governing  value,  market  price  and  dis- 
tribution as  set  forth    by    selected    present-day    authorities. 
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(For  qioalified  seniors  and  graduate  students.  Second  semes- 
ter; two  11-2  hour  periods.  Credit,  11-2  year-hours.  Bris- 
tol)    Omitted  in  1926-1927. 

Economics  501-502. — (Ecoiiomic  seminar  for  graduate 
students.    Credit,  3  year-hours.    Bristol.) 

SOCIOLOGY 

Sociology  102. — Introduction  to  Sociology. — A  brief  study 
of  some  of  the  fundamental  factors  and  problems  of  social 
welfare  and  social  progress.  (Upper classmen  will  be  required 
to  do  extra  reading.  Second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  1  1-2 
year-hou7^s.    Bristol.) 

Sociology  301. — Principles  of  Sociology. — A  brief  study 
of  the  principles  of  social  evolution,  social  organization  and 
social  control.  (Open  only  to  uppercUiSsmen.  First  semes- 
ter; 3  hours.    Credit,  11-2  year-hours.    Bristol.) 

Sociology  302. — Race  Problems. — Causes  of  racial  antag- 
onism; racial  inequality;  history,  causes  and  effects  of  immi- 
gration; the  negro  problem.  (Prerequisite:  Sociology  102, 
301  or  equivalent.  Second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  1  1-2 
year-hours.    Bristol.)     Omitted  in  1926-1927. 

Sociology  304. — Criminology. — Nature  of  crime;  classes 
of  criminals;  methods  of  prevention.  Sociological  aspects  of 
criminal  law  and  procedure.  Constructive  proposals.  (Pre- 
requisite: Sociology  102  or  301.  Second  semester;  3  hours. 
Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours.     Bristol.) 

Sociology  306. — Rural  Sociology. — A  broad  survey  of  the 
fields  of  rural  life  in  its  social  aspects;  methods  of  improve- 
ment. (Open  only  to  juniors  or  seniors.  Second  semester; 
3  hours.  Credit,  11-2  year-hours.  Bristol.)  Omitted  in 
1926-1927. 

Sociology  401. — Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy. — A 
critical  and  constructive  study  of  modern  writers  in  the  field 
of  social  theory.  (Primarily  for  juniors  and  seniors  who  are 
majoring  in  Sociology  or  Philosophy.  First  semester;  3  hours. 
Credit,  11-2  year-hours.     Bristol.)     Omitted  in  1926-1927. 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Farr  Assistant  Professor  Hathaway 

Assistant    Professor    Robertson        Assistant   Professor   Small 
Assistant    Professor    Little  Assistant  Professor  Farris 

Instructor  Wise 

English  101-102. — Rhetoric  and  Composition. — Designed 
to  train  students  in  methods  of  clear  and  forceful  expression. 
Instruction  is  carried  on  simultaneously  in  formal  rhetoric,  in 
rhetorical  analysis,  and  in  theme  writing,  the  constant  corre- 
lation of  the  three  as  methods  of  approach  to  the  desired  goal 
being  kept  in  view.  In  addition  a  reading  course  is  assigned 
each  student.  (Required  of  all  freshmen.  Both  semesters;  3 
hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.    Farr  and  Staff.) 

English  103-104. — Introduction  to  Literature. — This 
course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  the  progress  of  human  thought  as  expressed  in  liter- 
ary form  from  its  earliest  manifestations  to  the  present. 
Chief  stress  will  be  laid  upon  the  Greek  and  Latin  and  the 
more  important  European  literatures.  The  object  of  the 
course  is  to  furnish  the  student  with  some  general  idea  of 
world  literature  both  as  desirable  in  itself  and  as  necessary  to 
the  more  detailed  study  of  English  and  American  literary  his- 
tory, and  to  give  him  some  knowledge  of  the  historical  devel- 
opment and  technique  of  the  various  types  of  literature.  Text- 
book, lectures,  preparation  of  papers  on  assigned  topics,  and 
extensive  readings  in  translation  will  be  the  methods  of  in- 
struction. (Required  in  the  A.  B.  course.  Both  semesters; 
3  hours.  Credit,  2  year-hours.  Farr,  Small,  Farris,  Robert- 
son.) 

English  201-202. — History  of  Literature. — An  outline 
course  in  the  historical  development  of  the  English  literature 
and  language.  Selections  from  important  prose  writers  and 
poets;  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  language  and  literature; 
a  manual  for  reference;  frequent  reports  from  the  individual 
students;  constant  use  of  the  University  library.  (Both  se- 
mesters; 3  hours.  Credit,  3  year-hours.  Farr,  Robertson.) 
English  203. — The  Short  Story. — Practice  in  writing  will 
be  emphasized.  Work  will  be  largely  by  lectures  and  appli- 
cation of  principles.  Narrative  practice  will  include  the  anec- 
dote, tale,  and  particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  tech- 
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nique  and  development  of  the  short  story  and  novel.  (Pre- 
requisite: English  101-102.  First  semester;  3  hours.  Cred- 
it, 11-2  year-hours.    Small,  FarHs.) 

English  204. — The  English  Essay.— A  critical  study  of 
the  various  types  of  exposition  with  special  attention  to  the 
essay.  The  work  is  largely  practical,  with  outside  reading 
and  written  reports.  (Second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit, 
11-2  year-hours.    Small,  F arris.) 

English  301. — Shakespeare  and  the  Drama. — Three 
Shakespearian  plays  are  read  in  class.  On  eight  others  a  writ- 
ten review  each  fortnight,  and  on  the  alternate  week  essayi 
from  the  students  and  lectures  by  the  instructor.  Readings 
in  drama  are  assigned.  (First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit, 
11-2  year-hours.    Farr.) 

English  302. — The  Drama  Before  Shakespeare. — The  clas- 
sical drama,  the  religious  play,  the  beginnings  of  the  secular 
play  in  England,  and  the  dramatic  productions  of  Shake- 
speare's predecessors  are  studied  by  means  of  text-book,  lec- 
tures, reports  on  special  topics,  extensive  readings,  and  essays 
on  assigned  subjects.  (Second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit, 
11-2  year-hours.     Farr.) 

English  401. — American  Poetry. — A  rapid  survey  of  the 
development  of  poetry  in  the  United  States;  critical  study  of 
a  few  important  authors.  (First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit, 
11-2  year-hours.    Farr.) 

English  402. — Southern  Literature. — A  detailed  study, 
with  extensive  reading  and  essay  work;  examination  of  the 
claims  of  Florida  authors.  {Second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit, 
11-2  year-hours.    Farr.) 

English  403-404.— T/ie  English  Novel.— The  student 
reads  a  list  of  novels  chosen  to  illustrate  chronology  and  varie- 
ty of  species ;  analyzes  minutely  one  novel  from  the  technical 
side;  and  masters  the  entire  work  and  life  of  one  novelist. 
(Both  semester's;  3  hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.    Farr.) 

English  405-406.— English  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. — Thoro  discussion  of  the  roots  of  the  Romantic  Re- 
vival; study  of  the  works  of  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Shelley, 
and  Keats;  poetry  of  the  Victorian  age,  especially  Tennyson 
and  Browning.  (Both  semesters;  3  hours.  Credit,  3  year- 
hours.    Small,  Farris.) 
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English  407-408. — Chaucer. — Extensive  reading  in  the 
"Canterbury  Tales",  "Troilus",  and  minor  works.  Lectures 
and  assigned  essays.  (Both  semesters;  2  hours.  Credit, 
3  year-hours.    Robertson.) 

English  409-410. — Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  Reading. 
— Drill  in  the  forms  of  the  early  language  and  an  elementary 
view  of  its  relation  to  the  other  members  of  the  Aryan  family 
and  of  its  development  into  Modern  English.  Texts  used: 
Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader,  and  Cook's  Judith.  (Both 
semesters;  3  hours.     Credit,  3  year-hours.     Robertson.) 

English  411-412. — Engineering  Exposition. — A  special 
course  for  Engineering  students  in  the  various  kinds  of  writ- 
ing needed  in  their  profession.  (Engineering  seniors.  Both 
semesters;  1  hour.     Credit,  1  year-hour.     Farr.) 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Professor  Leake  Instructor  Glunt* 

Assistant    Professor    Hollingsworth  Instructor  Fuller 

The  department  aims  to  give  the  facts  and  philosophy  of 
History  as  needed  for  a  liberal  education;  to  equip  students 
for  advanced  work  in  the  historical  and  social  sciences,  and 
to  prepare  for  the  study  of  journalism  or  law.  The  necessary 
library  facilities  are  available  for  adequate  collateral  reading. 

The  work  in  Political  Science  emphasizes  the  organiza- 
tion and  functions  of  national,  state  and  local  governments, 
and  is  planned  to  prepare  students  for  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship,  and  familiarize  them  with  concrete 
examples  of  government.  Several  advanced  courses  are 
offered,  but  not  all  of  these  are  given  in  any  one  year. 

History  101-102. — Europe  During  the  Middle  Ages. — ^A 
general  course  in  the  history  of  Western  Europe  from  the 
Teutonic  migrations  to  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years*  War. 
(Prerequisite  for  aU   higher   courses.      Both   semesters;   3 
hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.    Leake,  Hollingsworth,  Fuller.) 

History  201-202. — Modern  European  History. — The  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  Old  Regime,  the  French  Revolution- 
ary and  Napoleonic  Periods  and  the  development  of  Europe 
from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  Congress  of  Versailles. 
(Both  semesters;  3  hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.    Leake.) 


♦Absent  on  leave,  1926-27. 
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History  301-302. — American  History,  1492  to  1830. — 
History  of  America  and  of  American  institutions.  Beginning 
with  the  period  of  discovery  and  colonization  a  detailed 
study  is  made  of  each  colony.  The  Revolutionary  movement, 
the  period  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  United  States  up  to  1830  are  sub- 
jected to  close  analysis.  (Both  semesters;  S  hours.  Credit, 
3  year-hours.     Leake.) 

History  303-304. — American  History,  1830  to  the  Pres- 
ent.— The  background  and  causes  of  the  War  between  the 
States,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Confederacy,  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Period,  the  industrial  expansion  of  the  United  States, 
and  America  as  a  world-power.  Especial  emphasis  is  laid 
on  our  international  relations.  (Both  semesters;  3  hours. 
Credit,  3  year-hours.    Leake.) 

History  305-306. — English  History. — A  brief  survey  of 
English  History  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasions  to  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  and  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  period  from 
1066  to  the  present.  (Both  semesters;  3  hours.  Credit,  S 
year-hours.    Leake.) 

History  307-308. — The  Renaissance  and  the  Reforma- 
tion.— Study  of  the  causes,  development  and  results  of  these 
great  intellectual  and  religious  movements.  (For  advanced 
students  only.  Both  semesters;  3  hours.  Credit,  3  year-hours. 
Leake.) 

POLITICAL    SCIENCE 

Political  Science  101-102. — American  Government  and 
Politics. — A  study  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  our 
national  and  state  governments.  Thruout  the  course  present- 
day  political  problems  of  national  and  local  interest  will  be 
made  subjects  of  class  discussion. 

State  and  Municipal  Government. — An  outline  of  the 
growth  of  American  municipalities  and  a  study  of  the  organs 
and  functional  mechanism  of  modern  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  newer  ten- 
dencies in  municipal  government,  including  the  commission 
form  and  city-manager  plan.  (Prerequisite  for  all  higher 
courses.  Both  semesters;  3  hours.  Credit,  3  year-hours. 
Leake,  Hollingsworth,  Fuller.) 
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Political  Science  201-202. — Compp^rative  Government. — 
A  study  of  the  constitutional  structure  and  organization  of 
the  governments  of  the  more  important  European  countries. 
The  object  of  the  course  is  to  enable  the  student  to  compare 
these  governments,  both  in  theory  and  in  their  practical  work- 
ings, with  each  other  and  with  our  own. 

Principles  of  Political  Science. — A  study  of  the  origin, 
nature,  and  functions  of  the  state  and  a  critical  examination 
of  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern  political  theories.  (Both 
semesters;  3  hours.     Credit,  3  year-hours.     Hollingsworth.) 

Political  Science  301-302. — Constitutional  Law  of  the 
United  States. — Intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
leading  principles  of  the  American  constitutional  system. 
The  course  will  deal  principally  with  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion and  with  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  will  be  found  of  special  value  to  those  stu- 
dents who  contemplate  advanced  work  in  political  science  or 
who  intend  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  law.  (Both  semes- 
ters; 3  hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.    Leake.) 

Political  Science  303-304. — International  Law. — The 
object  of  this  course  is  to  set  forth  the  rules  and  principles 
of  International  Law  as  a  positive  system  with  a  historical 
background  of  custom  and  convention.  The  attributes  of 
sovereign  states,  and  their  rights  and  duties  as  members  of 
the  family  of  nations,  in  peace,  in  war,  and  in  the  relation 
of  neutrality  will  receive  adequate  treatment.  (For  ad- 
vanced students  only.  Both  semesters;  3  hours.  Credit,  3 
year-hours.    Hollingsworth.) 

Political  Science  305-306. — Political  Theories. — A  com- 
prehensive survey  and  discussion  of  the  more  important  pol- 
itical theories.  (For  advanced  students  only.  Both  semes- 
ters; 3  hours.     Credit,  3  year-hours.    Hollingsworth.) 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor   Simpson  Instructor  Harkin 

Assistant  Professor  Chandler  Instructor  Pirenian 

Instructor  Phipps  Instructor  Schild 

The  work  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics  is  planned 
with  a  threefold  purpose  in  view: 

1.  For  those  who  intend  to  specialize  in  Mathematics  it 
provides  the  preparation  for  more  advanced  work.  Several 
advanced  courses  are  offered  such  students. 
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2.  To  those  who  need  Mathematics  as  an  instrument  it 
offers  opportunities  to  become  familiar  with  this  instrument. 
The  application  of  Calculus  not  only  to  Physics,  Chemistry, 
and  Engineering,  but  even  to  such  seemingly  remote  realms 
as  Psychology  and  Political  Economy,  makes  it  advisable  that 
this  class  should  continue  the  study  of  Mathematics  at  least 
so  far  as  to  include  Calculus. 

3.  To  others  it  gives  logical  training  in  Analysis  and 
Proof,  introduces  them  to  that  scientific  method  par  excel- 
lence of  the  Hypothesis,  and  develops  the  idea  of  a  deductive 
system  in  its  classical  form. 

Course  85,  if  not  taken  for  entrance  unit,  may  receive  col- 
lege credit. 

Mathematics  85. — Plane  Trigonometry  and  Logarithms. 
— (Repeated  each  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  1  1-2  year- 
hours.    Simpson  and  Staff.) 

Mathematics  101. — College  Algebra. — (Repeated  each 
semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  11-2  year-hours.  Simpson  and 
Staff.) 

Mathematics  102. — Plane  Analytic  Geometry. — (Prereq- 
uisites: Mathematics  85  and  Mathematics  101.  Repeated 
each  semester.  3  hours.  Credit,  11-2  year-hours.  Simpson 
and  Staff.) 

Mathematics  108. — The  Mathematics  of  Investment. — 
The  application  of  Algebra  to  the  study  of  problems  in  Inter- 
est, Annuities,  Depreciation  of  Assets,  purchase  price  of 
Bonds,  Building  and  Loan  Associations,  etc.  (For  students 
in  the  Social  Sciences.  Second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit, 
11-2  yea7'-hours.    Harkin,  Phipps.) 

Mathematics  151-152. —  Elementary  Mathematical  An- 
alysis. —  (For  Engineering  students.  Both  semesters;  3 
hours.     Credit,  3  year-hours.     Chandler,  Harkin,  Phipps.) 

Mathematics  251-252. — Differential  and  Integral  Calcu- 
lus.— (Both  semesters;  3  hours.  Credit,  3  year-hours.)  Simp- 
son, Chandler,  Phipps.) 

Mathematics  351-352. — Advanced  Calculus  and  Solid  An- 
alytic Geometry. — (Both  semesters;  2  hours.  Credit,  2  year- 
hours.     Simpson,  Chandler.) 

Mathematics  420. — Differential  Equations. — (Second  se- 
mester; 3  hours.     Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours.     Simpson.) 
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Mathematics  320. — Theory  of  Algebraic  Equations,  Com- 
plex Numbers,  and  Determinants.  —  (Second  semester;  3 
hours.     Credit,  11-2  year-hours.    Simpson.) 

Mathematics  440. — Fourier's  Series. — (Second  semes- 
ter; 3  hours.  Credit,  11-2  year-hours.  Simpson.)  Omitted 
in  1926-1927. 

Mathematics  220. — Introduction  to  Statistical  Theory. — 
(Second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours. 
Phipps.) 

MODERN   languages 

GERMAN 

Professor  Crow 

German  21-22. — Elementary  Course.  —  Pronunciation, 
forms,  elementary  syntax,  dictation,  written  exercises,  memo- 
rizing of  vocabularies  and  short  poems,  translation.  (Both 
semesters;  3  hours.     Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

German  101-102. — Intermediate  Course. — Work  of  ele- 
mentary course  continued,  advanced  grammar,  including  syn- 
tax, prose  composition,  translation,  sight  reading,  parallel. 
(Both  semesters;  3  hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.)  'j 

German  201-202. — Advanced  Course. — Syntax,  stylistic 
composition,  translation,  parallel.  (Both  semesters;  3  hours. 
Credit,  3  year-hours.)  \ 

German  301-302. — History  of  German  Literature,  Clas--i 
sics,  or  Philology,  the  choice  depending    upon    the    demand. 
(Hours  to  be  arranged.) 

SPANISH 

Professor  Crow  Assistant  Professor  Hathaway 

Instructor   Bueno 

Spanish  21-22. — Elementary  Course.  —  Pronunciation, 
elementary  syntax,  dictation,  written  exercises,  memorizing 
of  vocabularies  and  short  poems,  translation.  (Both  semes- 
ters; 3  hours.     Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

Spanish  101-102. — Intermediate  Course. — Work  of  ele- 
mentary course  continued,  advanced  grammar,  including  syn- 
tax, prose  composition,  translation,  parallel.  (Both  semes- 
ters; 3  hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

Spanish  201-202. — Commercial  Correspondence. — (Both 
semesters;  3  hours.     Credit,  3  year-hours.) 
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Spanish  301-302. — Advanced  Course. — Syntax,  stylistic 
composition,  translation,  parallel.  (Both  semesters;  3  hours. 
Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

Spanish  401-402. — History  of  Spanish  Literature,  Clas- 
sics, or  Philology,  the  choice  depending  upon  the  demand. 
(Hours  to  he  arranged.) 

FRENCH 

Professor   Luker  Assistant   Professor  Turner 

French  21-22. — Elementally  French. — (Both  semesters; 
3  hours.     Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

French  101-102. — Intermediate  Course. — Second  year 
college  French.  (Both  semesters;  3  hours.  Credit,  3  year- 
hours.) 

French  201-202. — Rapid  Reading  Course. — (Prerequi- 
site: French  101-102  or  equivalent,  and  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. Both  semesters;  2  hours.  Credit,  2  year-hours. 
Luker.) 

French  203-204. — French  Conversation. — (Permission  of 
instructor  required.  Both  semesters;  2  hours.  Credit,  1 
year-hour.    Turner.) 

French  205-206. — French  Composition. — Oral  and  writ- 
ten exercises,  original  themes.  (Permission  of  instructor  re- 
quired. Both  semesters;  2  hours.  Credit,  2  year-hours. 
Luker.) 

French  207-208. — An  Outline  of  French  Literature. — 
(Prerequisite:  ability  to  read  French  easily.  Both  semesters ; 
2  hours.   Credit,  2  year-hours.     Turner.)    Offered  in  1927-28. 

French  301-302. — The  French  Drama. — A  study  of  typi- 
cal dramas  exemplifying  the  main  literary  movements.  (Both 
semesters;  2  hours.     Credit,  2  year-hours.     Turner.) 

French  303-304. — The  Nineteenth  Century. — From  Cha- 
teaubriand to  Anatole  France.  Analyses  of  selected  plays, 
novels,  and  stories,  with  collateral  readings  from  Taine,  Re- 
nan,  Faguet,  Lanson.  (Prerequisite:  from  5  to  10  hours  of 
French.  Both  semesters;  2  hours.  Credit,  2  year-hours. 
Turner.) 

French  401-402. — Advanced  Course  in  French  Composi- 
tion. —  (Both  semesters;  2  hours.  Credit,  2  year-hours. 
Luker.) 
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French  403. — French  Pronunciation. — Advanced  course. 
(Primarily  for  teaching  candidates  of  Fre7ich,  First  semes- 
ter; 1  hour.     Credit,  1-2  year^-hour.    Luker.) 

French  404. — Advanced  Course  in  French  Grammar. — 
(Primarily  for  teaching  candidates  of  French.  Second  se- 
mester; 1  hour.     Credit,  1-2  year-hour.     Luker.) 

French  405. — The  Plays  of  Moliere. — (First  semester; 
2  hours.    Credit,  1  year-hour.    Luker.) 

French  407-408. — French  Thought. — A  survey  of  philo- 
sophical ideas  and  tendencies:  Descartes,  Malebranche,  and 
seventeenth  century  authors;  Montesquieu,  Condillac,  and 
eighteenth  century  authors;  Auguste  Comte,  Claude  Bernard, 
Taine,  Bergeson,  and  nineteenth  century  authors.  (Prerequi- 
site: ability  to  read  French  easily.  Both  semesters;  2  hours. 
Credit,  2  year-hours.     Turner.)     Offered  in  1927-28. 

French  501-502. — The  French  Short  Story. — Seminar. 
Technique;  literary  values;  evolution.  (Both  semesters;  2 
hours.     Credit,  2  year-hours.     Turner.)     Offered  in  1927-28. 

French  503-504. — Old  French. — Phonology,  morphology, 
and  readings  from  Old  French  texts.  (Both  semesters;  2 
hours.     Credit,  2  year-hours.     Luker.)     Offered  in  1927-28. 

MUSIC 

Director  Brown 

This  department  aims  to  foster  a  love  for  good  music  and 
to  encourage  students  to  use  their  musical  abilities  and  train- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  others.  It  trains  and 
directs  the  student  chorus,  the  chapel  choir,  the  glee  and  man- 
dolin and  guitar  clubs,  the  orchestra,  and  the  University  band, 
and  offers  private  instruction  in  voice  and  in  violin  and  other 
instruments.  It  seeks  to  cooperate  with  the  musical  organiza- 
tions of  Gainesville  and  in  conjunction  with  them  to  give 
several  public  entertainments  during  the  year. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  funds  for  the  department,  a  small 
tuition  fee  is  charged  for  private  instruction. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  Enwall  Assistant  Professor  Conley 

The  primary  aim  of  this  department  is  to  give  the  student 
a  broader  outlook  upon  life  in  general,  as  well  as  a  better 
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understanding  of  his  own  life  from  psychological,  ethical, 
and  metaphysical  viewpoints.  Philosophy  lies  nearer  today 
than  ever  before  to  the  various  sciences,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  demands  of  the  practical  life  on  the  other. 

Another  very  important  aim  is  to  aid  in  the  professional 
training  of  teachers.  For  description  of  the  equipment  for 
carrying  on  of  mental  and  physical  tests,  see  page  26. 

Students  may  begin  with  Courses  201,  203  and  301,  303. 

Philosophy  201. — General  Psychology. — Facts  and  theo- 
ries current  in  general  psychological  discussion:  the  sensa- 
tions, the  sense  organs,  the  functions  of  the  brain,  the  high- 
er mental  functions — attention,  perception,  memory,  emotion, 
volition,  the  self;  and  like  topics.  (First  semester;  3  hours. 
Credit,  11-2  year-hours.  Conley.)  This  course  will  be  re- 
peated the  second  semester  as  Philosophy  0201. 

Philosophy  202. — Experimental  Psychology.  —  Mainly 
laboratory  work  with  standard  apparatus  on  the  current  prob- 
lems in  Experimental  Psychology.  Special  attention  given  to 
methods  of  psychological  investigation  and  the  collection  and 
treatment  of  data.  (Prerequisite:  Phil.  201.  Lahoi^atory  fee 
$2.00.  Second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  11-2  year-hours. 
Conley.) 

Philosophy  203. — Logic,  Inductive  and  Deductive. — The 
use  of  syllogisms,  inductive  methods,  logical  analysis,  and  criti- 
cisms of  fallacies.  (First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  11-2 
year-hours.     Enwall.) 

Philosophy  204. — Business  Psychology. — Salesmanship 
and  Management. — The  main  facts  of  theoretical,  experi- 
mental, and  social  psychology  will  be  presented  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  make  obvious  their  application  to  modern  business. 
(Prerequisite:  Philosophy  201.  Second  semester;  3  hours. 
Credit,  11-2  year-hours.    Conley.) 

Philosophy  301. — Ethics. — Principles  of  Ethics:  Study 
of  such  topics  as  goodness,  happiness,  virtue,  duty,  freedom, 
civilization,  and  progress.  (First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit, 
11-2  year-hours.    Enwall.) 

Philosophy  302. — Advanced  Ethics. — The  history  of  the 
various  ethical  systems.   Theism  and  Agnosticism.  (Prerequi- 
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site:     Philosophy  301.     Second  semester;  3  hours.     Credit, 
1  1-2  year-hours.     Enwall.) 

Philosophy  303. — History  of  Ancient  Philosophy. — The 
development  of  philosophic  thought  from  its  appearance  among 
the  Ionic  Greeks  to  the  time  of  Descartes.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  (First  se- 
mester; 3  hours.     Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours.     Enwall.) 

Philosophy  304. — History  of  Modern  Philosophy. — A  con- 
tinuation of  303.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  works 
of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Kant,  Hume,  etc.  (Second  se- 
mester; 3  hours.     Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours.   Enwall.) 

Philosophy  305. — Social  Psychology. — Influences  of  the 
social  environment  upon  the  mental  and  moral  development  of 
the  individual.  (Prerequisite:  Philosophy  201.  First  se- 
mester; 3  hours.    Credit,  11-2  year-hours.      Conley.) 

Philosophy  306. — Abnormal  Psychology.  —  Abnormal 
phases  of  mental  life:  dreams,  illusions,  hallucinations,  sug- 
gestions, hypnotism,  hysteria,  diseases  of  the  memory,  dis- 
eases of  the  wfll,  etc.  Special  attention  given  to  mental  hy- 
giene. (Prerequisite:  Philosophy  201.  Open  to  seniors,  ad- 
vanced pre-medical  and  law  students  only.  Second  semester; 
3  hours.     Credit,  11-2  year-hours.     Enwall.) 

Philosophy  401-402. — Advanced  Logic. — Seminar.  The- 
ories of  thought  and  knowledge.  (Prerequisite:  Philosophy 
203,  303-304-.  Given  with  Philosophy  403-4-04-  in  alternate 
years.  Both  semesters;  3  hours.  Credit,  3  year-hours.  En- 
wall.)    Omitted  in  1926-27. 

Philosophy  403-404. — Philosophy  of  Nature. — Seminar. 
Man's  relation  to  Nature ;  the  various  philosophical  doctrines : 
Animism,  Pantheism,  Materialism,  Realism,  Agnosticism, 
Humanism,  Idealism,  etc.  (Prerequisite:  Philosophy  203, 
303-304.  GiT  n  with  Philosophy  401-402  in  alternate  years. 
Both  semesti  rs;  3  hours.  Credit,  3  year-hours.  Enwall.) 
Offered  in  1926-27. 

Philosophy  501-502. — Advanced  Experimental  Psychol- 
ogy.— Lectures.  Special  problems  will  be  assigned  to  ad- 
vanced students.  (Prerequisite:  Philosophy  201-202,  306. 
Both  semesters;  3  hours.     Credit,  3  year-hours.     Conley.) 
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Philosophy  503-504. — Hume,  Kant.  —  Seminar.  —  The 
works  of  these  men  will  be  read,  selected  topics  assigned  for 
papers  and  discussion.  A  thesis  will  be  required.  (Prerequi- 
site: PhilosopMj  201,  203,  301,  302,  303,  30Jf,  401-^02, 
403-4-04.  Both  semesters;  3  hours.  Credit,  3  year-hours. 
Enwall.) 

PHYSICS* 

Professor  Benton  Assistant  Professor  Perry 

Assistant  Professor  Weil  Assistant  Professor  Higgins 

Instructor  Prescott  Instructor  Little 

The  work  of  this  department  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  those  who  study  physics  as  a  part  of  a 
liberal  education  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  those  who  will 
have  to  apply  physics  as  one  of  the  sciences  fundamental  to 
engineering,  architecture,  agriculture,  or  medicine. 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  fall  into  three 
groups:  (1)  Physics  203-204  is  a  standard  college  course  in 
general  physics,  which  does  not  pre-suppose  any  previous 
knowledge  of  physics,  and  Physics  201-202  is  an  abbreviated 
college  course  in  general  physics;  (2)  Physics  205-210  (or 
105-108  and  209-210)  form  a  longer  and  more  advanced  course 
in  general  physics,  pre-supposing  a  knowledge  of  the  physics 
taught  in  the  high  schools  and  of  trigonometry;  (3)  the  re- 
maining courses  deal  more  fully  with  special  branches  of  phy- 
sics, pre-supposing  a  college  course  in  general  physics,  and 
appropriate  mathematical  preparation. 

Physics  105-106. — General  Physics,  including  mechanics, 
heat,  acoustics,  and  optics,  but  not  electricity  and  magnetism. 
Text-book  used  in  1925-1926:  Duff's  College  Physics.  (Pre- 
requisites: High  School  Physics  and  Plane  Trigonometinj. 
Required  of  freshmen  in  engineering  and  architecture.  Both 
semesters;  3  hours.     Credit,  3  year-hours.    Benton.) 

Physics  107-108. — General  laboratory  physics,  to  accom- 
pany Physics  105-106.  (Laboratory  fee  $1.50  per  semester. 
Both  semesters;  2  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  ^  year'-hours. 
Higgins.) 


*The  courses  in  physics  are  given  as  part  of  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering,  the  instructors  in  this 
department  dividing  their  time  between  physics  and  electrical  engineer- 
ing. The  courses  in  electrical  engineering  are  described  under  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering. 
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Physics  201-202. — A  brief  course  in  general  physics. 
(Laboratory  fee  $1.50  'per  semester.  Required  of  agricultu- 
ral students,  sophomore  year.  Both  semesters;  2  class  and  1 
laboratory  periods.     Credit,  3  year-hours.    Benton.) 

Physics  203-204. — General  physics  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  general  student,  and  of  those  taking  the  Pre- 
Medical  Course;  divided  as  follows: 

Physics  203. — MecJianics  and  Heat. — Text-book  used  in 
1925-26:  Stewart's  Physics.  (Laboratory  fee  $1.50.  First 
semester;  3  class  and  2  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2  1-2  year- 
hours.    Perry.) 

Physics  204.  —  Sound,  Light,  Electricity  and  Magne- 
tism.— (Laboratory  fee  $1.50.  Second  semester;  3  class  and 
2  laboratory  periods.     Credit,  2  1-2  year-hours.     Perry.) 

Physics  205-206. — General  physics,  including  mechanics, 
heat,  acoustics,  and  optics,  but  not  electricity  and  magnetism. 
(Prerequisites:  High  School  Physics  and  Plane  Trigonome- 
try. Both  semesters;  3  hours.  Credit,  3  year-hours.  Ben- 
ton.) 

Physics  207-208 — General  laboratory  physics,  to  accom- 
pany Physics  205-206.  (Laboratory  fee  $1.50  per  semester. 
B&th  semesters;  2  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2  year-hours. 
Higgins.) 

Physics  209-210. — General  Electricity  and  Magnetism, 
being  a  continuation  of  Physics  201-204  (or  Physics  101-104). 
Text-book  used  in  1925-1926:  Franklin  and  MacNutt's  Les- 
sons in  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  (Laboratory  fee  $1.50 
per  semester.  Both  semesters;  2  class  and  1  laboratory  peri- 
ods.    Credit,  3  year-hours.   Perry.) 

Physics  301. — Meteorology. — A  brief  general  course. 
Text-book  used  in  1925-26 :  Milham's  Meteorology.  (Prereq- 
uisite: Physics  105-106  or  201-202  or  203-20U  or  205-206. 
First  semester;  2  class  and  1  laboratory  pe^'iods.  Credit,  1  1-2 
year-hours.     Benton.) 

Physics  302. — Astronomy. — A  brief  general  course  on  de- 
scriptive astronomy.  Text-book  used  in  1925-26:  Moulton's 
Introduction  to  Astronomy.  (Prerequisites:  Physics  105-106 
or  201-202  or  203-20 J,,  or  205-206.  Second  semester;  2  class 
and  1  observation  periods.    Credit,  11-2  year-hours.   Perry.) 
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Physics  303-304. — Advanced  Experimental  Physics. — 
The  work  of  this  course  consists  of  experiments  of  more  ad- 
vanced type  than  those  of  the  laboratory  work  of  Physics 
203-204,  207-208,  or  209-210,  together  with  study  of  the  the- 
ory of  the  experiments  and  assigned  reading.  The  particular 
experiments  assigned  vary  with  the  needs  and  interest  of 
the  individual  students.  (Prerequisites:  Mathematics  and 
Physics  203-204  or  209-210.  Both  semesters;  1  class  and  -4 
laboratory  hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.    Benton,  Perry.) 

Physics  306. — Electrical  Measurements. — The  theory  and 
practice  of  methods  of  measurement  of  resistance,  current, 
electromotive  force,  power,  and  energy.  This  course  is  plan- 
ned primarily  for  advanced  students  in  physics,  chemistry, 
and  electrical  engineering.  Laboratory  work  will  be  adjusted 
to  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  individual  student. 
(Prerequisites:  Mathematics  and  Physics  209-210.  Second 
semester;  1  class  and  3  laboratory  hours.  Credit,  11-2  year- 
hours.     Weil.) 

Physics  307-308. — Theory  of  Heat. — (2  class  and  2  lab- 
oratory hours.  )     Omitted  in  1926-1927. 

Physics  309-310. — Theory  of  Optics. — (2  hours  class  and 
2  hours  laboratory.)     Omitted  in  1926-1927. 

Physics  401. — Theoretical  Mechanics. — A  course  in  theo- 
retical mechanics  covering  topics  which  do  not  enter  the 
course  in  applied  mechanics  offered  in  the  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering Department;  such  as  theory  of  attractions,  potential, 
and  vector  analysis.  (Prerequisite:  Mathematics  and  Phy- 
sics 203-204  or  205-210.  First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit, 
1  1-2  year-hours.    Perry.)     Omitted  in  1926-27. 

Physics  402. — Mathematical  Physics. — An  introductory 
course  to  general  mathematical  physics.  (Prerequisites: 
Mathematics  and  Physics  203-204  or  205-210.  Second  semes- 
ter; 3  hours.  Credit,  11-2  year-hours.  Benton.)  Omitted 
in  1926-1927. 

Physics  403-404. — Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism 
— Mathematical  theory,  covering  such  topics  as  electric  and 
magnetic    fields,    electric   oscillations,   and   electron   theory. 
(3  hours.)   Omitted  in  1926-27. 
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SPEECH 

Assistant  Professor  Buchanan 

Prerequisite. — All  students  taking  work  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Speech  must  have  completed  English  101-102. 

Speech  201. — Effective  Speaking. — A  gradual  develop- 
ment of  various  types  of  public  addresses,  leading  up  to  group 
meetings  for  discussion  of  important  topics  of  the  day ;  prac- 
tice in  speaking  to  public  groups  other  than  the  class ;  study 
of  Parliamentary  Law.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  train 
the  student  in  preparing,  arranging  and  presenting  his  ma- 
terial in  the  most  interesting  and  convincing  way  to  an  audi- 
ence. (First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  11-2  year-hours.) 
This  course  will  be  repeated  in  second  semester  as  Speech 
0201 ;  same  hours  and  credit. 

Speech  203. — Interpretation  of  Literature. — The  aim  is 
to  throw  new  light  upon  literature  and  its  value  by  showing 
how  the  spoken  voice  can  make  great  literature  interesting 
and  delightful.  Both  prose  and  poetry  will  be  studied,  and 
part  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading  of  Robert 
Browning's  dramatic  monologues.  Some  attention  will  be 
paid  to  voice  defects,  proper  use  of  the  voice,  articulation  and 
pronunciation  drills  and  other  mechanical  necessities,  but 
only  so  far  as  they  are  needed  by  the  particular  students  in 
the  group.  (First  semester;  2  hours.  Credit,  1  year-hour.) 
This  course  will  be  repeated  in  second  semester  as  Speech 
0203 ;  same  hours  and  credit. 

Speech  301. — Argumentation. — A  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical study  of  argumentation  leading  to  intercollegiate  debat- 
ing; detailed  study  of  all  types  of  arguments;  comprehensive 
study  of  logic.  Each  student  will  prepare  at  least  two  com- 
plete briefs  during  the  semester.  This  course  will  not  be  a 
required  prerequisite  for  intercollegiate  debating,  but  it  is 
urged  that  students  without  debating  experience  take  the 
course  if  they  intend  to  debate.  The  chief  value  of  the  course 
is  to  teach  the  student  to  make  logical  preparation  on  any 
subject,  and  to  systematically  arrange  and  present  speech  ma- 
terial.    (First  semester;  3  hours.     Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours.) 

Speech  302. — The  Modern  Drama. — The  longer  modern 
dramas  with  particular  reference  to  their  structure,  their 
"playability",  their  literary  value,  and  the  problems  they  pre- 
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sent  to  the  producer.  Much  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  the 
actual  problems  of  production.  (Second  semester;  3  hours. 
Credit,  11-2  year-hours.) 

Speech  303. — The  One  Act  Play. — This  course  will  include 
the  study  of  the  one  act  play  as  a  type ;  the  reading  and  criti- 
cism of  a  large  number  of  the  best  one  act  plays.  Each  stu- 
dent will  be  required  to  write  an  original  one  act  play  dur- 
ing the  semester.  The  course  will  also  take  into  considera- 
tion the  problem  of  staging  plays,  with  all  relative  problems 
such  as  stage  equipment,  costuming,  and  make-up.  (First 
semester;  3  hours.     Credit,  11-2  year-hours.) 

Speech  304. — Debate. — A  class  primarily  for  intercolle- 
giate debaters.  Any  one  who  enters  the  class  and  does  the 
required  work,  whether  he  makes  the  debating  team  or  not, 
will  be  given  full  credit.  (Second  semester;  2  hours.  Credit, 
1  year-hour.) 

Credit  will  also  be  given  for  work  in  the  University  dra- 
matic productions,  upon  recommendation  of  the  instructor 
in  charge  and  with  the  consent  of  the  dean  of  the  college  in 
which  the  student  is  enrolled. 
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SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
AND  JOURNALISM 

JAS.  N.  Anderson,  Dean 

Special  Faculty. — O.  K.  Armstrong,  Orton  W.  Boyd,* 
L.  M.  Bristol,  R.  V.  Cradit,  J.  W.  Day,  J.  G.  Eldridge,  Earl 
Sharpe. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  has  at  present 
three  Departments:  Business  Administration,  Economics 
and  Sociology,  and  Journalism.  Studies  in  Business  Admin- 
istration are  for  the  purpose  of  giving  those  entering  upon 
active  business  careers  a  broad  intellectual  vision  and  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  principles  of  commercial  and  business  activities. 
The  work  of  this  Department  is  based  on  the  belief  that  thru 
a  study  of  commercial  methods  and  of  economic  forces  one 
may  be  better  prepared  to  work  out  business  policies  or  plan 
procedures,  and  at  the  same  time  to  acquire  the  technical 
knowledge  that  makes  for  success  in  the  business  world. 

But  business  is  to  be  viewed  not  merely  as  a  means  of  mak- 
ing money.  Rightly  conducted  it  is  a  public  service.  Eco- 
nomics and  Sociology  with  allied  subjects  furnish  a  broad 
background  for  the  appreciation  of  business  from  the  point 
of  view  of  public  welfare,  and  train  the  student  in  the  analy- 
sis of  those  underlying  forces  that  are  so  potent  in  business 
and  social  life. 

Courses  in  Journalism  are  designed  with  a  view  both  to 
their  cultural  and  practical  value.  The  student  who  contem- 
plates entering  the  profession  of  Journalism  in  any  of  its 
broad  fields  of  activity,  can  secure  three  years  of  systematic 
training  in  both  theory  and  practice  of  Journalism.  Others 
may  find  the  study  of  the  outlines  of  Journalism,  its  history 
and  general  principles,  interesting  and  helpful.  Journalism 
is  not  open  to  freshmen.  One  general  course  thru  the  year 
is  open  to  sophomores. 

Owing  to  the  unexpected  large  enrollment  last  year,  to- 
gether with  the  very  limited  funds  available,  the  Board  of 


'On   leave   of  absence,   1926-27. 
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Control  lias  authorized  a  special  fee  of  $10  for  all  regular  stu- 
dents in  the  School,  and  $1  per  semester  hour  for  all  other 
students  taking  the  technical  courses — those  listed  under  the 
special  departments  of  Business  Administration  and  Journal- 
ism.   For  details  of  expenses  see  pages  36  to  41. 

CURRICULUM 

Leading  to  the  Degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration. 

Name  of  CoupwSE  Nature  of  Work  Hours  per  Wbek. 

Freshman  Year  1       *?•' 


Junior  and  Senior  Years  1 


Bus.    Administration    102 Elements  of  Bus.  Admin  0  3" 

Bus.  Administration   104 Business   Correspondence   0  2 

Economics   101   Elementary    Economics    2  0 

Economics    lOS*    Economic    Geography    3  0 

English  101-1€2  Rhetoric  and  Composition  3  3 

Foreign    Language    3  3 

Mathematics   101   College  Algebra   3  0 

Mathematics   108   Mathematics    of   Investment 0  3 

Military  Science  101-102 2  2 

Physical    Education    101-102 1  1 

17  IT 
Sophomore   Year                                          1  2 

Bus.  Administration  201-202..  Principles  of  Accounting  3  3 

Bus.  Administration  205  Principles  of  Salesmanship  3  0 

Bus.  Admmistration  206**. ...Advertising    0  3 

Economics   201-202    Principles   of   Economics    3  3 

Foreign    Language    Continuation    of    course    commenced 

in   Freshman  year  3  3 

Military  Science  201-202.... 2  2 

Physical    Education   201-202.. 1  1 

Philosophy    201    General    Psychology    3  0 

Philosophy    204    Business    Psychology    0  3 

18  18 


Bus.  Administration  325 Contracts  and  Agency  3  0 

Bus.  Administration  326 Advanced   Business   Law   0  3 

Bus.  Admin.  208   Office   Admin,   and   Management 0  1 

Bus.    Admin.    303-304 Financial    Organization    3  3 

Laboratory    Science    Physics,    Chemistry   or   Biology 5  5 

Sociology   102  or  301 Elements    or    Principles    3  0 

Political    Science    American   Gov.  and   Politics 3  3 

Electives  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences (including  four  hours   in   Science   or  Mathematics) 16  18 


33     33 


*Business  Administration  95,  Typewriting  and  Shorthand,  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  Economic  Geography  in  the  Freshman  year  but  with- 
out college  credit. 

**Business  Administration  208,  Office  Management,  may  be  substituted: 
for  Advertising. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Professor   Boyd  Assistant  Professor  Sharpe 

Instructor  Day  Instructor  Cradit 

Instructor  Eldridge 

Business  Administration  102. — Introdiiction  to  Busi- 
ness Administration. — An  interesting  and  practical  course  in 
methods  of  procedure  and  administration  with  special  atten- 
tion to  the  functions  of  sales  production  and  finance.  (Re- 
quired of  Freshmen  in  Business  Administration;  second  se- 
mester; 3  hours.   Credit,  11-2  year-hours.   Eldridge,  Cradit.) 

ACCOUNTING 

Business  Administration  201-202. — Principles  of  Ac- 
counting.— Preparation  of  Financial  reports;  actual  practice 
in  use  of  modern  types  of  journals  and  ledgers,  including  such 
phases  of  work  as  posting,  trial  balance,  periodical  adjust- 
ment for  inventories,  depreciation,  etc. ;  closing  the  ledger,  use 
of  subsidiary  ledgers,  accounts  for  providing  production  and 
sales  data  and  proprietorship  accounts  for  partnerships  and 
corporations.  (Required  of  Sophomores  in  Business  Admin- 
istration. Prerequisite:  Business  Administration  102  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Both  semesters;  2  recitations  and  2  lab- 
oratory hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.    Boyd.) 

Business  Administration  302. — Industrial  Accounting. 
— Installation  and  operation  of  systems  of  accounting  in 
manufacturing,  orange  packing,  construction,  and  real  estate 
development  projects,  with  special  attention  to  methods  of 
determination  of  unit  costs.  (Prerequisites:  Business  Ad- 
ministration 201-202,  and  301.  Second  semester;  3  hours. 
Credit,  11-2  year-hours.    Boyd.) 

Business    Administration    307. — Commercial    Account- 
ing.— Installation  and  operation   of   systems   for   retail   and: 
wholesale  houses  and  other  marketing  agencies  and  real  es- 
tate sales.    (Prerequisite:    Business  Administration  201-202. 
First  semester;  3  hours.     Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours.    Boyd.) 

Business  Administration  308. — Business  Procedure  for\ 
Public  Institutions. — Operation  of  budget  and  accounting  sys- 
tems in  state,  county  and  municipal  government  work,  hos- 
pitals, and  educational  institutions.     (Prerequisite:    Business, 
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Administration  201-202.      Second  semester;  3  hours.    Credit, 
11-2  year-hours.     Boyd.)     Omitted  in  1926-27. 

Business  Administration  310. — Financial  Reports. — 
Preparation  and  interpretation  of  balance  sheets,  profit  and 
loss  statements  and  fiduciary  reports.  (Second  semester; 
3  hours.  Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours.  Boyd.)  Omitted  in 
1926-27. 

Business  Administration  401-402. — Public  Accounting. 
— Auditing;  income  tax  returns.  (Prerequisite:  Business  Ad- 
ministration 301-302.  Both  semesters;  2  hours.  Credit,  1 
year-hour.     Boyd.)     Omitted  in  1926-27. 

Business  Administration  301. — Manufacturing  Admin- 
istration.— Purchasing;  manufacturing;  scientific  manage- 
ment. An  inspection  trip  of  Jacksonville  industries  is  re- 
quired. (Prerequisite:  Business  Administration  102  or  sen- 
ior standing  in  College  of  Engineering.  First  semester;  2 
hours.     Credit,  1  year-hour.     Boyd.) 

Business  Administration  317. — Hotel  Management. — 
Prerequisites:  Business  Administration  102  and  201-202. 
First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  11-2  year-hours.  Boyd.) 
Omitted  in  1926-27. 

FINANCE 

Business  Administration  303-304. — Financial  Organiza- 
tion.— The  functions,  internal  operation  and  management  of 
financial  institutions;  methods  followed  by  industrial  enter- 
prises in  making  use  of  such  institutions  in  raising  capital. 
(Prerequisite:  Economics  201-202.  Required  of  Juniors  in 
Business  Administration.  Both  semesters;  3  hours.  Credit, 
3  year-hours.     Eldridge.) 

Business  Administration  321. — Banking  Practice. — The 
functions  and  services  of  commercial  banks;  receiving  de- 
posits; granting  loans;  collections;  inter-bank  relations,  etc. 
(Prerequisite:  Business  Administration  303-304.  First  se- 
mester; 3  hours.     Credit,  11-2  year-hours.     Eldridge.) 

Business  Administration  322. — Principles  of  Invest- 
meyit. — Analysis  of  industrial,  public  utility,  railroad,  state, 
and  municipal  securities.  (Prerequisite:  Economics  201-202. 
Second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours.  El- 
dridge.) 
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MARKETING 

Business  Administration  205. — Principles  of  Salesman- 
ship.— Actual  practice  in  sales  methods,  including  prepara- 
tion for  and  obtaining  the  interview;  presenting  the  sales 
talk;  meeting  and  overcoming  objections;  detailed  study  of 
the  stages  of  the  sale;  attention,  interest,  desire  and  action; 
prospecting,  sales  tactics;  sales  personality.  Principles  cov- 
ered apply  to  all  kinds  of  selling,  specialties,  styles,  etc.  (Pre- 
requisite or  co-requisite:  Philosophy  201.  First  semester;  3 
hours.     Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours.    Sharpe.) 

Business  Administration  206. — Principles  of  Advertis- 
ing.— This  course  presents  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
science  of  advertising,  including  advertising  copy,  art,  lay- 
outs, type,  illustration,  appeals,  media,  color,  trade-marks, 
appropriations  and  advertising  campaigns.  (Second  semes- 
ter; 3  hours.    Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours.    Sharpe.) 

Business  Administration  323-324. — Marketing  of  Manu- 
factured Products. — Fundamental  functions  performed  in 
marketing  and  the  various  methods,  agencies  and  factors  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  and  execution  of  these  func- 
tions. Marketing  problems  of  the  manufacturer,  wholesaler, 
different  types  of  retailers:  Channels  of  distribution;  mar- 
ket analysis,  price  determination,  store  selection,  marketing 
costs,  sales  promotion,  etc.  (Prerequisites:  Business  Ad- 
ministration 205-206.  Both  semesters;  3  hours.  Credit,  3 
year-hours.    Sharpe.) 

Business  Administration  328. — Market  Survey. — A  one- 
semester  study  of  the  essentials  given  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration 323-324.  (Primarily  for  students  in  Engineering  and 
Pharmacy.  Prerequisite:  Economics  201-202  or  307.  Sec- 
ond semester;  3  hours.    Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours.    Sharpe.) 

Business  Administration  329. — Advanced  Advertising 
Copy. — A  careful  analysis  of  the  well  recognized  literary 
forms  such  as  the  story,  the  description,  the  argument,  and 
of  the  corresponding  types  of  advertising  copy.  Theories 
of  literary  style  are  studied  with  the  view  of  discovering 
their  applicability  to  the  practical  purposes  of  the  copy  writ- 
er. A  large  amount  of  written  work  is  required  and  is  criti- 
cised from  the  standpoint  not  only   of   utility   but   of   style. 
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(Prerequisites:     Business    Administration    205,    206.     First 
semester;  3  hours.     Credit,  11-2  year-hours.    Sharpe.) 

STANDARDS   AND    RECORDS 

Business  Administration  95. — Typewriting  and  Short- 
hand.— Touch  system  of  typewriting;  principles  and  appli- 
cation of  Gregg  shorthand.  (Both  semesters;  3  class  and  1 
laboratory  hours.    No  college  credit.    Cradit  and  assistants.) 

Business  Administration  104. — Business  English  and 
Sales  Correspondence. — Analysis  and  writing  letters  of  appli- 
cation, adjustment,  collection,  credit,  inquiry,  acknowledg- 
ment and  sales,  from  psychological  viewpoint.  Review  of 
grammatical  construction  of  letters.  (Prerequisite  or  co- 
requisite:  Touch  system  of  typewriting.  Second  semester; 
2  hours.     Credit,  1  year-hour.     Cradit,  Sharpe.) 

Business  Administration  208. — Office  Administration 
and  Management. — Organization  of  an  office.  Efficient  of- 
fice arrangement,  filing  and  office  appliances.  (Prerequisite: 
Business  Administration  104:  Second  semester;  2  hours. 
Credit,  1  year-hour.     Cradit.) 

BUSINESS   LAW 

Business  Administration  325. — Contracts  and  Agency. — 
The  formation,  operation,  interpretation,  and  discharge  of 
binding  agreements,  creation  of  the  relation  of  agency;  types 
of  agents ;  rights  and  obligations  of  the  agent,  principal,  and 
third  party ;  termination  of  the  relationship  of  agency.  (Re- 
quired of  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  Business  Administration. 
First  semester;  3  hours.     Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours.    Day.) 

Business  Administration  326. — Advanced  Business  Law. 
— Conveyances  and  mortgages  of  real  property;  sales  and 
mortgages  of  personal  property ;  the  law  of  negotiable  instru- 
ments; partnership.  (Required  of  Juniors  and  Seniors  in 
Business  Administration.  Second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit, 
1  1-2  year-hours.    Day.) 

ECONOMICS   AND    SOCIOLOGY 

Professor  Bristol  Instructor  Eldridge 

For  details  of  courses,  see  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
pages  75  to  77. 

Economics  101. — Elementary  Economics. — (First  semes- 
ter; 2  hours.     Credit,  1  year-hour.     Bristol,  Eldridge.) 
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Economics  201-202. — Principles  of  Economics. — (Both 
semesters;  3  hours.   Credit,  3  year-hours.   Bristol,  Eldridge.) 

Economics  307. — Introduction  to  Economics. — (Primar- 
ily for  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture, 
Engineering  and  Pharmacy.  First  semester;  3  hours;  Cred- 
it, 11-2  year-hours.) 

Economics  315. — Public  Finance. — (First  semester;  3 
hours.  Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours.  Eldridge.)  Omitted  in 
1926-27. 

Economics  318. — Transportation. — (Second  semester;  3 
hours.  Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours.  Eldridge.)  Omitted  in 
1926-27. 

Economics  401. — Labor  and  Labor  Problems. — (First  se- 
mester; 3  hours.    Credit,  11-2  year-hours.    Bristol.) 

Economics  404. — Social  Aspects  of  Business. — (Second 
semester;  3  hours.     Credit,  11-2  year-hours.    Bristol.) 

Economics  427. — History  of  Economic  Thought. — (First 
semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours.  Bristol.)  Omit- 
ted in  1926-27. 

Economics  428. — Advanced  Economics. — (Second  semes- 
ter; 3  hours.  Credit,  11-2  year-hours.  Bristol.)  Omitted 
in  1926-27. 

Economics  501-502. — Economic  Seminar  for  Graduate 
Students. — (Both  semesters;  3  hours.  Credit,  1  1-2  year- 
hours.    Bristol.) 

Sociology  102. — Introduction  to  Sociology. — (Second  se- 
mester; 3  hours.     Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours.     Bristol.) 

Sociology  301. — Principles  of  Sociology. — (First  semes- 
ter; 3  hours.     Credit,  11-2  year-hours.     Bristol.) 

Sociology  302. — Race  Problems. — (Second  semester;  3 
hours.  Credit,  11-2  year-hours.  Bristol.)   Omitted  in  1926-27. 

JOURNALISM 

Professor  Armstrong 

Journalism  201-202. — History  and  Principles  of  Journal- 
ism.— The  history  of  Journalism  from  its  earliest  forms  down 
to  the  present  time.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  American 
Journalism,  considered   by   periods   of  time,   and   thru   bio- 
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graphical  studies  of  leading  journalists.  Discussion  of  the 
principles  of  modern  journalism.  (Both  semesters;  3  hours. 
Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

Journalism  203. — Agricultural  Jo^irnalism. — A  study  of 
Journalism  from  the  standpoint  of  country  newspapers,  and 
of  agricultural  publications,  state  and  national.  (First  semes- 
ter; 3  hours.     Credit,  11-2  year-hours.) 

Journalism  301. — News. — Principles  of  Reporting. — 
What  constitutes  news;  the  gathering  of  news;  some  practi- 
cal laboratory  work  in  the  writing,  copyreading  and  editing 
of  news.  (Prerequisite:  Journalism  201-202  or  equivalent. 
First  semester;  3  hours.    Credit,  11-2  year-hours.) 

Journalism  302. — News. — Practice  in  Reporting. — Lab- 
oratory work  in  the  writing,  copyreading  and  editing  of 
news.  (Prerequisite:  Journalism  201-202.  Second  semes- 
ter; 3  hours.    Credit,  11-2  year-hours.) 

Journalism  303. — Newspaper  Production. — A  considera- 
tion of  all  the  factors  involved  in  issuing  a  newspaper ;  edito- 
rial, business  and  mechanical;  personnel,  organisation  and 
material.  (No  prerequisite.  First  semester;  3  hours.  Cred- 
it, 1  1-2  year-hours.)  This  course  will  be  repeated  in  second 
semester  as  Journalism  0303;   same  hours  and  credit. 

Journalism  305-306. — A  primary  course  in  feature  writ- 
ing, including  the  principles  of  feature  writing  with  labora- 
tory work.  In  the  second  semester  laboratory  work  will  be 
done  with  a  view  to  selling  the  manuscripts  to  various  publi- 
cations. (Prerequisite:  One  semester  of  Journalism.  Both 
semesters;  3  hours.     Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

Journalism  403. — Editorials. — The  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  editorial  writing.  (Prerequisite:  Two  semesters  of 
Journalism.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  First  semester; 
2  hours.     Credit,  1  year-hour.) 

Journalism  404. — Law  of  the  Press. — A  consideration  of 
the  laws  governing  the  public  press,  with  special  study  of  the 
law  of  libel.  (Prerequisite:  One  semester  of  Jouimalism. 
Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Second  semester;  2  hours. 
Credit,  1  year-hour.) 
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COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

WiLMON  Newell,  Dean  and  Director 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  College  of  Agriculture  has  three  divisions : 

1.  Instruction  Division   (the  College  proper). 

2.  Research  Division  (Experiment  Station). 

3.  Agricultural  Extension  Division. 

THE  COLLEGE 

Wilmon  Newell,  Dean.     W.  L.  Floyd,  Assistant  Dean 

Faculty. — Wilmon  Newell,  C.  E.  Abbott,  W.  H.  Beisler, 
J.  R.  Benton,  A.  P.  Black,  R.  W.  Blacklock,  F.  M.  Brennan, 
L.  M.  Bristol,  0.  C.  Bryan,  M.  D.  Cody,  A.  F.  Cooke,  J.  C. 
Eldridge,  S.  K.  Eshleman,  J.  M.  Farr,  W.  L.  Floyd,  J.  G.  Gee, 
John  Gray,  H.  G.  Hamilton,  H.  E.  Hammar,  L.  G.  Haskell, 
F.  H.  Heath,  V.  T.  Jackson,  T.  R.  Leigh,  E.  L.  Lord,  F.  G. 
Martin,  W.  A.  Rawls,  F.  Rogers,  J.  S.  Rogers,  N.  W.  San- 
born, C.  A.  Scarborough,  E.  Sharpe,  A.  L.  Shealy,  T.  M. 
Simpson,  J.  S.  Smith,  A.  P.  Spencer,  A.  J.  Strong,  A.  W. 
Sweet,  A.  C.  Tipton,  J.  E.  Turlington,  R.  Weaver,  C.  S.  White- 
head, C.  H.  Willoughby,  E.  M.  Yon. 

Aim  and  Scope. — The  College  was  established  under  the 
Acts  of  Congress  creating  and  endowing  institutions  for  the- 
liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes. 
Recognition  of  agriculture  as  a  branch  of  collegiate  instruction 
is  a  distinctive  feature  of  schools  thus  founded. 

The  aim  of  the  College  is  to  afford  young  men  the  best 
possible  opportunity  for  gaining  technical  knowledge  and 
training  in  the  art  and  science  of  agriculture.  About  one-third 
of  the  student's  time  is  devoted  to  technical  studies,  the  other 
two-thirds  to  cultural  studies  and  basic  sciences.  A  founda- 
tion is  thus  laid  which  will  enable  graduates  to  become  leaders 
in  educational  work  or  effective  producing  agriculturists. 

Buildings  and  Equipment. — Agricultural  Hall,  described 
on  page  22,  is  the  principal  building  for  the  college.  The 
offices,  class-rooms  and  laboratories  for  the  departments  of 
agronomy,  agricultural  engineering,  animal  husbandry  and 
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dairying,  horticulture,  poultry  husbandry  and  veterinary 
science  are  located  in  this  building.  Provisions  are  made  for 
outside  instruction  in  the  different  departments  on  the  college 
farm  which  consists  of  135  acres.  The  farm  is  equipped  with 
a  foreman's  home,  general  barn  for  work  stock,  modem  dairy 
barn,  veterinary  hospital,  sweet  potato  storage  house,  propa- 
gating house,  corn  crib,  farm  machinery  and  implements,  sev- 
eral stock  lots  and  sheds,  poultry  houses  and  irrigating  sys- 
tems, and  a  number  of  types  and  breeds  of  cattle,  hogs  and  oth- 
er farm  animals.  The  Experiment  Station  farm  containing 
about  500  acres  joins  the  College  farm  and  is  also  accessible 
for  instructional  purposes. 

Libraries. — Many  works  on  agriculture  and  horticulture 
have  recently  been  added  to  the  general  library.  A  trained 
librarian  aids  students  in  finding  needed  references.  Each  de- 
partment has,  furthermor>e-,a'5mali,ecl.lection  of  well  selected 
volumes,  which  are  alvayf?  accessible.:  The  Experiment  Station 
library  contains  a.  very  complete  set  of  'bulletiiis  from  the 
experiment  stMions  of  the  world  and  from  the  Ui:iitcd  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  a|J  fully  indexed  and  .carefully 
filed. 

The  Agricultural  Club. — This  is  a  voluntary  association  of 
students  of  the  college.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  training  in  pub- 
lic speaking  and  in  preparation  for  leadership.  The  programs 
consist  mainly  of  speeches,  essays  and  of  debates  on  agricul- 
tural or  civic  topics.     Meetings  are  held  weekly. 

Fellowship. — L.  P.  Moore  Fellowship,  for  graduate  stu- 
dents.    See  page  42. 

Scholarships. — County  Scholarships. — Provision  has  been 
made  by  a  legislative  act  for  a  scholarship,  sufficient  to  pay 
the  board  of  a  student  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  from  each 
county,  to  be  provided  for  at  their  discretion  by  the  various 
Boards  of  County  Commissioners.  The  recipient  is  to  be 
selected  by  competitive  examination  from  among  the  qualified 
applicants. 

Whether  such  a  scholarship  has  been  provided  for  may  be 
learned  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners 
or  the  County  Agent  of  the  county  in  question.  Other  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
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Boys'  Club    Scholarships. — The  Florida  Bankers'  Associa-' 
tion  offers  club  boys  three  prize  scholarships,  of  $100  each,  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture :  one  for  the  western,  one  for  the 
central  and  one  for  the  southern  areas  of  the  State. 

Frank  E.  Dennis,  of  Jacksonville,  offers  a  scholarship  of 
$250  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  to  the  State  Pig  Club 
champion. 

Loan  Funds. — William  Wilson  Finley  Foundation. — ^As  a 
memorial  to  the  late  President  Finley  and  in  recognition  of 
his  interest  in  agricultural  education,  the  Southern  Railway 
Company  has  donated  to  the  University  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  ($1,000),  to  be  used  as  a  loan  fund.  No  loan 
from  this  fund  to  an  individual  is  to  exceed  $150  per  year. 
Recipients  are  selected  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  whom  all  applications  should  be  directed. 

Loan  funds  available  for  students  in  any  college  of  the 
University,  as  well  as  the  condition^  u^ider  which  loans  are 
made,,-wiH'be  found  described  on  page' 44.  . 

Remunerative  -  and«  Instkucttve  Labjck.-^  Opportunities 
frequently  occur  far  students  to  ^work  in  the  fields  and  truck 
gardens,  about  the  barns,  in  the  buildings,  and  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station.  Those  who,  during  vacation 
periods,  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits  will  be  markedly 
benefited  and  after  graduation  will  command  more  desirable 
positions  or  find  their  efforts  on  the  farm  more  effective. 
See  also  Opportunities  for  Earning  Expenses,  page  41. 

Donations  and  Loans. — The  laboratories  have  been  sup- 
plied with  much  of  their  farm  machinery  for  instructional 
purposes  thru  the  generosity  of  the  following  manufacturers 
and  distributors: 

McCormick-Deering  Co.,  Jacksonville. 

Gulf   Fertilizer   Co.,   Tampa. 

Florida    Agricultural    Supply    Co.,    Jacksonville. 

Peninsula   Chemical    Co.,   Orlando. 

Gould  Pump   Co.,   Seneca   Falls,  N.  Y. 

Owensboro   Ditcher  Co.,   Owensboro,   Ky. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works,   South   Bend,  Ind. 

Skinner   Machinery   Co.,   Dunedin. 

The  Southern  States  Lumber  Company,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  has 

donated  a  Jensen  Pasteurizer  for  use  in  the  dairy  laboratory. 
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Courses. — The  following  courses  are  offered: 

A  Four- Year  Course. 

One- Year  and  Two- Year  Courses. 

Two  Four-Months  Courses. 

FOUR- YEAR  COURSE 

Entrance  Requirements. — See  pages  49-51. 

Groups. — The  group  courses  offered  afford  the  individual 
student  opportunity  for  preparing  for  that  branch  of  agricul- 
ture in  which  he  is  most  interested.  The  Agronomy  Group 
should  be  selected  by  those  wishing  to  pursue  general  farming ; 
the  Animal  Husbandry  Group  by  those  interested  in  stock 
raising;  the  Chemistry  Group  by  those  desiring  to  specialize 
in  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  others  in  like  manner. 

A  course  called  Orientation  is  given  in  the  first  year,  to 
assist  students  in  deciding  what  special  line  they  will  follow. 
This  includes  talks  by  representatives  from  the  different 
groups  and  specialties  in  agriculture. 

Quantity  of  Work. — No  student  will  be  allowed  to  take 
more  than  twenty  hours  of  work,  unless  his  general  average 
during  the  previous  year  was  at  least  87,  with  no  failure  in 
any  study ;  or  more  than  twenty -two  hours,  unless  the  previous 
year's  average  was  at  least  90,  with  no  failure. 

By  previous  arrangement  with  the  head  of  a  department 
and  the  Dean,  students  may  do  practical  work  under  compe- 
tent supervision  in  any  recognized  agricultural  pursuit  dur- 
ing their  course  of  study,  and  upon  returning  to  College  and 
rendering  a  satisfactory  written  report  showing  faithful 
service,  will  be  entitled  to  one  semester-hour  of  credit  for 
each  month  of  such  work;  such  credits  shall  not  total  more 
than  six  semester-hours  in  the  one-year  and  four-year  courses. 

Farm  Experience  Required. — At  least  three  months  of 
practical  work  is  required  before  graduation,  but  credit  for 
this  will  be  given  only  as  stated  above. 

Degree. — The  work  outlined  in  the  following  tables,  what- 
ever the  major  subject,  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Agriculture  (B.S.A.).  Seventy-two  year-hours  are 
required  for  graduation  in  all  groups. 
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CURRICULUM  FOR  ALL  FOUR-YEAR  AGRICULTURE  STUDENTS 
EXCEPT  THOSE  TAKING   LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

For  A II   Groups 

Names  of  Courses  Nature  of  Work  Hours  per  Week 

Freshman  Year 

Agrl.  Engineering  104  Wood   Work,   etc 0  2 

Animal   Husbandry   102 Farm   Animals    0  3 

Biology  101-102   General    Botany    4  4 

Chemistry    101-102    General    Chemistry    5  5 

English    101-102    Rhetoric  and  Composition  3  3 

Horticulture   101    Elements  of   Horticulture   3  0 

Orientation   101   Freshman    Orientation    1  0 

Mil.   Science   101-102    2  2 

Phys.    Education    101-102 1  1 

^___ 19  20 

Sophomore   Year 


Agrl.  Engineering  202  Farm    Machinery 0  4 

Agronomy  201   Farm    Crops    3  0 

Biology    113    Animal    Biology   4  0 

*Chemistry   206   Qualitative    Analysis     0  3 

English   203  ]  The   Short   Story  ] 

or                         [ or                              1- 3  0 

Journalism    203        J  Agricultural    Journalism  J 

Geology   201    Physical    Geology    3  0 

Mathematics    85    Trigonometry  or  Applied   Math 0  3 

Physics   201-202   Brief  course  in  General  Physics 3  3 

**Poultry    Husb.    202 Farm  Poultry   0  3 

Mil.    Science   201-202 2  2 

Phys.  Education  201-202  1  1 

___^ 19  19 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 


Agronomy  302   Nature  and  Properties  of  Soils 0  5 

Agronomy  308   Farm   Management   0  3 

Biology    321    General    Bacteriology  4  0 

***Chemistry   253   El.  Agricultural  Chemistry  3  0 

Economics   307   Introduction   to   Economics 3  0 

Entomology    302    Economic    Entomology   0  4 

Vet.   Science  201   Veterinary    Elements    2  0 

Electives  from   Economics,  Education,  History, 

Language   or   Sociology,   subject 

to   approval   3  3 

Group    Requirements    See    belov^r    19  19 

34  34 


At  the  beginning  of  his  Junior  year  each  student  will  enter  the 
Group  which  he  prefers,  and  in  addition  to  the  subjects  specified  above 
for  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  for  all  groups,  must  take  the  subjects 
required  for  his  chosen  Group. 

*For  Chem.  Group  take  instead  Chem.  201-202 3       3 

**Those  specializing  in  Pomology    take    instead  Hort.  202;  Poul.  Husb. 

will  be  taken  later. 

***For  Chem.  Group  take  instead  Chem.  255-256..... 5       5 
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Group  Requirements — Junior  and   Senior  Years 
Agricultural  Engineering   Group 

Names  op  Courses  Nature  of  Work  *  Hours  per  Week 


Agronomy    303    Fertilizers    

Agronomy  310   .Marketing    

Horticulture   305    Citrus    Culture 

Agrl.   Engr.   subjects  

Electives    


3 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

9 

6 

4 

10 

19     19 


Agronomy    Group 


Agrl.  Engineering  301  Irrigation  and   Drainage  . 

Biology  292     Plant    Physiology    

Biology    322    Agricultural   Bacteriology 

Plant   Pathology  301   General    Pathology    

Agronomy    subjects    

Electives    


3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

4 

0 

8 

6 

4 

5 

19     19 


Animal  Husbandry  Group 


Biology   322     Agricultural    Bacteriology 

Poultry   Husb.   301    Comfmercial    Poultry    

Vet.    Science   301-302    Anatomy   and    Physiology 

Vet.   Science  304   Farm    Sanitation    

Animal  Industry  subjects 

Electives    


0 

4 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

2 

9 

7 

4 

3 

19     19 


Chemistry  Group 


Chemistry    255-256    Organic    Agricultural    Chemistry....  5  5 

Chemistry    301-302    Quantitative    Analysis    3  3 

Chemistry    321-322    Physical    Chemistry    3  3 

Chemistry    401-402    Agricultural    Analysis    3  3 

German    or    French    Elementary    3  3 

Electives    2  2 


19     19 


Entomology  and  Plant  Pathology  Group 


Biology    322    Agricultural   Bacteriology   0  4 

Entomology  303-304   Insectary   Practice  ] 

or                                                             or                                        1^....  4  4 

Plant  Path.  401-402  Lab.   Technique  in   Plant  Path.  J 

Plant   Path.    301    General    Pathology    4  0 

Plant   Path.   303-304    JDiseases   of   Florida   Crops 3  3 

Plant  Path.  405-406  Fungicides  and  Insecticides  3  3 

Electives    5  5 


19     19 


*The  first  column  gives  the  hours  per  week  for  the  first  semester,  the 
second  column  the  hours  per  week  for  the  second  semester. 
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Horticulture   Group 

Names  of  Courses  Nature  of  Work  *  Hours  per  Week 

Agronomy  303   Fertilizers    3  0 

Biology    202    Plant    Physiology    0  4 

Plant   Path.    301    General    Pathology    4  0 

Poultry   Husb.   202   Farm    Poultry    0  3 

Horticultural   subjects   „...     9  8 

Electives    3  4 

19  19 

Smith-Hughes  Group 

Agronomy  303   Fertilizers    3  0 

Education    207    Educational    Psychology    0  3 

Education    303-304    Methods  of  Teaching  Voc.  Agrl 3  3 

Education    306    Vocational   Education   0  3 

Education    403    Principles    of    Education 3  0 

Education    409-410    Supervised   Teaching  of  Voc,  Agrl.     3  3 

Plant   Path.   301    General    Pathology    4  0 

Sociology  306  Rural   Sociology   0  3 

Electives  in  Agriculture 3  4 

19  19 

CURRICULUM  FOR  FOUR- YEAR  COURSE  IN 
LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

Freshman  Year 

Names  of  Courses  Nature  of  Work  *  Hours  per  Week 

Architecture    101-102    Architectural    Design    3  2 

Biology  101-102   General    Botany    4  4 

Chemistry    101-102    General    Chemistry    5  5 

Architecture    112   Elements  of   Beauty   0  1 

English    101-102    Rhetoric    and    Composition    3  3 

Architecture    122    Freehand    Drawing    0  2 

Orientation    101    Freshman    Orientation    1  0 

Military    Science    101-102 2  2 

Physical   Education   101-102 1  1 

19  20 

*The  first  coltimn  giyes  the  hours  per  week  for  the  first  semester,  t^e 
second  column  the  hours  per  week  for  the  second  semester. 
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SoplwTnore   Year 

"names 

OF 

Courses 

Nature  of  Work 

*  Hours 

PER 

Week 

Agrl.  Engineering  202  Farm   Machinery   0  4 

Agronomy  201   Farm    Crops    3  0 

Architecture  203-204  Architectural    Design    3  3 

Chemistry   206   Qualitative  Analysis   0  3 

Horticulture    101    Elements   of   Horticulture  3  0 

Horticulture   305    Citrus    Fruits    3  0 

Horticulture   306    Citrus  Harvesting,  etc 0  3 

Civil   Engr.   101   Surveying    Practice    0  2 

Biology    113    Animal    Biology    4  0 

Military    Science    201-202 2  2 

Physical   Education   201-202 1  1 


19     18 


Junior   Year 


Agronomy   302   Nature   and   Properties   of   Soils 0  5 

Architecture   227   Perspective    Drawing    2  0 

Architecture    226     Water    Colors    0  2 

Biology    201    Plant  Physiology   4  0 

Chemistry   253   El.    Agricultural    Chemistry   3  0 

Horticulture  309-310    Gen'l   Landscape   Gardening   3  3 

Horticulture   312   Plant  Materials   0  2 

Elective    5  5 


17     17 


Senior   Year 


Biology    204    Systematic    Botany    

Civil  Engr.  303  Highway  Theory  &  Design 

Entomology    302    Economic    Entomology    

Horticulture    405-406   Landscape   Design   

Plant   Pathology  301   General    Pathology    

Elective    


0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

4 

3 

3 

4 

0 

8 

7 

17     17 


The  electives  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  are  largely  in  the 
Department  of  Horticulture  and  must  meet  the  approval  of  the  Head 
of  that  Department. 

It  is  urged  that  students  entering  this  course  offer  High  School 
Physics  and  Trigonometry  for  entrance  credit  if  possible. 


*The  first  column  gives  the  hours  per  week  for  the  first  semester,  the 
second  column  the  hours  per  week  for  the  second  semester. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


AGRONOMY  AND  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Professor    Turlington  Professor  Bryan 

Instructor    Hamilton  Assistant   Hammar 

Instructor    Smith  Assistant    Scarborough 

Agronomy  21-22. — Elements  of  Agronomy. — The  soil  as 
related  to  plant  growth  and  the  principles  governing  the  pro- 
duction of  the  field  and  forage  crops  of  Florida.  (Short  Courses 
and  Normal  School.  Laboratory  fee  $1.00.  Both  semesters; 
3  hours.     Hammar.) 

Agronomy  31. — Fertilizers. — An  elementary  study  of  fer- 
tilizers, their  nature  and  reaction  on  the  soil  and  crop;  fer- 
tilizer formulas  and  home  mixing.  (Short  Courses  and  Nor- 
mal School.    First  semester;  3  hours.     Turlington.) 

Agronomy  54. — Farm  Management.  —  An  elementary 
course  in  organization  of  the  farm  business  as  a  unit.  The  lay- 
ing out  of  fields,  location  of  buildings,  farm  accounting  and 
important  factors  affecting  profits  will  be  considered.  (Short 
Courses  and  Normal  School.  Second  semester;  3  hours.  Tur- 
lington, Smith.) 

Agronomy  201. — Farm  Crops. — A  general  survey  of  the 
grain,  fiber,  leguminous  and  sugar  crops  with  respect  to  their 
habits  and  growth,  soil  adaptations,  fertilizers,  cultural  meth- 
ods, harvesting  and  marketing.  (Laboratory  fee  $1.00.  First 
semester;  2  class  and  1  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Credit 
11-2  year-hours.    Bryan.) 

Agronomy  302. — Soils. — The  physical,  chemical  and  bio- 
logical properties  of  the  soil  as  related  to  soil  fertility  and  crop 
production.  (Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101-102.  Laboratory 
fee  $1.50.  Second  semester;  U  class  and  1  laboratory  periods 
per  week.    Credit  2  1-2  year-hours.    Bryan.) 

Agronomy  303. — Fertilizers. — The  nature,  composition 
and  sources  of  fertilizers.  Fertilizer  formulas,  manufacture 
and  home-mixing.  The  making  and  economical  use  of  farm 
manures.  Fertilizer  requirements  for  various  crops,  etc. 
(Prerequisite:  Agronomy  302  and  Chemistry  101-102.  First 
semester;  3  hours.    Credit,  11-2  year  hours.    Brya^i.) 
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Agronomy  304. — Forage  Crops. — A  study  of  the  various 
hay  and  forage  crops  with  special  reference  to  those  adapted 
to  Florida  conditions.  (Prerequisite:  Agronomy  101.  Sec- 
ond semester;  3  hours.     Credit  11-2  year-hours.     Bryan.) 

Agronomy  306. — Advanced  Crops. — Underlying  prin- 
ciples of  crop  production ;  methods  of  improving  crops  by  se- 
lection, breeding  and  adaptation.  (Prerequisite:  Agronomy 
101.  Second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit  1  1-2  year-hours. 
Bryan.) 

Agronomy  308. — Farm  Management. — The  factors  of  pro- 
duction :  systems  of  farming,  their  distribution  and  adaptation, 
problems  of  labor,  machinery,  laying  out  of  farms  and  rotation 
systems.  (Prerequisite:  Sophomore  year.  Second  semester; 
2  class  and  1  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Credit  11-2  year- 
hours.     Turlington.) 

Agronomy  310. — Marketing. — Marketing  and  distributing 
farm  products;  marketing  organizations  and  laws  under 
which  they  are  operated.  The  relation  of  foreign  trade  and 
general  business  conditions  to  the  farmers'  market.  (Pre- 
requisite: Sophomore  year.  Second  semester;  2  class  and  1 
laboratory  periods  per  week.  Credit  11-2  year-hours.  Tur- 
lington.) 

Agronomy  311. — Rural  Law. — Classification  of  property, 
boundaries,  fences,  stock  laws,  rents,  contracts,  deeds,  ab- 
stracts, mortgages,  taxes,  laws  governing  shipping,  etc.  (Pre- 
requisite: Sophomore  year.  First  semester;  2  horns.  Credit 
1  year-hour.     Turlington.) 

Agronomy  312. — Farm  Records. — Methods  iand  practice  of 
making  and  keeping  farm  inventories,  feed  records,  crop 
records,  and  a  study  of  statistical  methods.  (Prerequisite: 
Sophomore  year.  Second  semester;  2  class  and  1  laboratory 
pei'iods  per  week.     Credit  11-2  year-hours.    Turlington.) 

Agronomy  403. — Farm  Management. — Special  stress  giv- 
en to  laying  out  and  locating  various  buildings,  lots,  fields  and 
crops;  cropping  systems;  farm  surveys.  (Prerequisite:  Ag- 
ronomy 308.  First  semester;  2  class  and  1  laboratory  periods 
per  week.     Credit  11-2  year-hours.     Turlington.) 

Agronomy  405. — Soil  Fertility.  —  Factors  involved  in 
crop  production,  source  and  loss  of  plant  food,  methods  and 
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results  obtained  by  laboratory  and  field  experiments.  (Pre- 
requisite: Agronomy  302.  First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit 
11-2  yeai'-hours.    Bryan.) 

Agronomy  406. — Origin  and  Classification  of  Soils. — 
Origin  and  classification  of  soils  into  regions,  provinces,  series 
and  types.  Detailed  soil  maps  of  certain  areas  will  be  made. 
(Prerequisite:  Agronomy  302.  Second  semester;  2  class  and 
1  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Credit  11-2  year-hours. 
Bryan.) 

Agronomy  407. — Special  Crops. — A  study  of  the  nature, 
adaptation,  methods  of  production,  harvesting  and  marketing 
of  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes,  watermelons  and  other  minor  crops. 
(First  semester;  2  hours.    Credit  1  year-hour.    Bryan.) 

Agronomy  409. — Grasses  and  Pastures. — The  nature, 
distribution  and  cultural  methods  of  the  important  farm 
grasses  as  related  to  the  improvement   of   pastures,    lawns, 

meadows,  etc.  (Prerequisite:  Agronomy  101.  First  semes- 
ter; 2  hours.     Credit  1  year-hour.     Bryan.) 

Agronomy  411. — Soil  Biology. — The  soil  microorgan- 
isms as  a  factor  in  crop  production.  (Junior  and  senior  year; 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  101-102,  Biology  321  and  322.  First 
semester;  3  hours.     Credit  11-2  year-hours.    Bryan.) 

Agronomy  413. — Special  courses  will  be  offered  at  the 
option  of  the  instructors,  on  approval  of  the  Dean. 

Agronomy  501-502. — Farm  Management  Seminar. — A 
study  of  recent  literature  and  research  work.  For  graduate 
students;  elective  for  seniors  on  approval.  (Both  semesters. 
Credit,  2  year-hours.    Turlington,  Hamilton.) 

Agronomy  503-504. — Marketing  Seminar. — A  review  of 
recent  literature  and  research  work  in  marketing.  For  grad- 
uate students;  elective  for  seniors  on  approval.  (Both  se- 
mesters. Credit,  2  year-hours.  Turlington,  Sharpe,  Eldridge.) 

Orientation  101. — A  brief  survey  of  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture with  special  reference  to  what  Florida  offers  farmers 
and  scientifically  trained  men.  (First  semester;  1  hour. 
Credit  1-2  year-hour.     Turlington.) 
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AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Leigh  Professor    Black 

Professor   Beisler  Professor  Heath 

Assistant    Professor   Jackson  Assistant  Professor  Oddy 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  designed  primarily  to 
fit  the  needs  of  agricultural  students.  By  means  of  lectures, 
recitations  and  laboratory  work,  the  student  is  taught  the 
fundamental  chemical  principles  underlying  and  controlling 
all  plant  and  animal  life.  Laboratory  courses  are  provided 
covering  the  quantitative  analysis  of  agricultural  products. 

Chemistry  101-102. — General  Chemistry. — See  Chemis- 
try, page  71. 

Chemistry  206. — Qualitative  Analysis. — A  brief  course 
dealing  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  qualitative  sepa- 
ration of  the  metals  and  acid  radicals.  (Prerequisite:  Chem- 
istry 101-102.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  Second  semester;  six 
laboratory  hours  or  its  equivalent  per  week.  Credit  1  1-2 
year-hours.     Black.) 

Chemistry  253. — Elementary  Agricultural  Chemistry. — 
An  introductory  course  presenting  the  important  relation- 
ships of  chemistry  to  plant  and  animal  life.  Students  who 
expect  to  take  Chemistry  255-256  should  not  take  this  course. 
(Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101-102.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00. 
First  semester;  2  class  and  1  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Credit  11-2  year-hours.     Black.) 

Chemistry  255-256. — Organic  Agricultural  Chemistry. — 
The  relationships  of  chemistry  to  plant  and  animal  life.  A 
study  of  the  fundamentals  of  organic  chemistry  is  included. 
This  course  may  be  elected  instead  of  Chemistry  253  require- 
ment if  desired.  (Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101-102.  Lab- 
oratory fee  $5.00  for  each  semester.  Both  semesters;  3  class 
and  U  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Credit  5  year-hours. 
Black.) 

Chemistry  301-302. — Quantitative  Analysis. — See  Chem- 
istry, page  72. 

Chemistry  321-322. — Physical  Chemistry. — See  Chem- 
istry. 

Chemistry  401. — Agricultural  Analysis. — The  quantita- 
tive analysis  of  milk  and  its  products,  vegetable  oils,  cereals. 
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and  other  food  materials.  (Prerequisites:  Chemistry  255- 
256  or  251-252  and  301-302.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  First 
semester;  6  laboratory  hours  or  its  equivalent  per  week. 
Credit  11-2  year-hours.     Black.) 

Chemistry  402. — Agricultural  Analysis. — The  quantita- 
tive analysis  of  mixed  fertilizers,  of  some  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials used  in  mixed  fertilizers,  and  of  soils.  (Prerequisites: 
Chemistry  255-256  or  251-252  and  301-302.  Laboratory  fee 
$5.00.  Second  semester;  6  laboratory  hours  or  its  equivalent 
per  week.     Credit  11-2  year-hours.     Black.) 

Chemistry  403. — Water  Analysis. — See  Chemistry. 

Chemistry  517. — Biochemical  Preparations. — See  Chem- 
istry. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINERING 

Professor  Rogers  Instructor  Eshleman 

Agricultural  Engineering  21. — Farm  Machinery. — 
Care,  construction,  operation  and  selection  of  farm  machin- 
ery. (Short  Courses,  Normal  School.  Laboratory  fee  $1.00. 
First  semester;  1  class  and  2  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Rogers.) 

Agricutural  Engineering  104. — Wood  Work. — Practice 
in  care,  use  and  adjustment  of  wood  working  tools,  exercises 
in  bench  work,  farm  equipment  and  farm  building  construction. 

(Laboratory  fee  $1.00.  Second  semester;  2  laboratory  peri- 
ods per  week.    Credit  1  year-hour.    Eshleman.) 

Agricultural  Engineering  202. — Farm  Machinery. — 
The  construction,  selection  and  operation  of  seeding,  tilling 
and  harvesting  machinery.  (Laboratory  fee  $1.00.  Second 
semester;  2  class  and  2  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Credit 
11-2  year-hours.    Rogers.) 

Agricultural  Engineering  302. — Farm  Motors. — The 
sources  of  power  on  the  farm ;  windmill,  gasoline  and  kerosene 
engines;  special  attention  given  to  farm  tractors.  (Labora- 
tory fee  $2.00.  Second  semester;  2  class  and  1  laboratory  per- 
iods per  week.     Credit  11-2  year-hours.    Rogers.) 

Agricultural  Engineering  301. — Drainage  and  Irriga- 
tion.— Farm  surveying,  drainage  and  irrigation  systems; 
practice  in  making  surveys  and  in  designing  systems.    (First 
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semester;  2  class  and  1  laboratory  periods  per  week.     Credit 
1  1-2  year-hours.    Rogers.) 

Agricultural  Engineering  401. — Farm  Buildings. — 
Ventilation,  sanitation,  construction,  cost,  management,  lab- 
oratory work  in  designing  and  drawing  plans.  (First  se- 
mester; 2  class  and  1  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Credit 
11-2  year-hours.    Rogers.) 

Agricultural  Engineering  402. — Farm  Concrete. — A 
study  of  the  selection  of  materials  for  concrete  work,  and  their 
mixing,  placing  and  curing,  with  the  construction  of  structures 
as  found  on  the  farm.  (Second  semester;  1  class  and  1  labor- 
atory periods  per  week.     Credit  1  year-hour.     Rogers.) 

Agricultural  Engineering  201. — Farm  Shop. — This 
course  is  especially  designed  for  students  intending  to  teach 
agricultural  engineering  in  vocational  schools.  (First  semes- 
ter; 1  class  and  2  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Credit  1  1-2 
year-hours.    Rogers.) 

ANIMAL    HUSBANDRY    AND    DAIRYING 

Professor  Willoughby  Instructor  Martin 

ANIMAL    HUSBANDRY 

Animal  Husbandry  21. — Elements  of  AniTual  Husban- 
dry.— Types  and  breeds  of  farm  animals,  principles  of  breed- 
ing, feeding  and  management.  (Short  courses  and  Normal 
School.     First  semester;  3  hours.     Willoughby.) 

Animal  Husbandry  102. — Types  and  Breeds  of  Animals. 
— Types,  breeds,  and  classes  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine;  score-card  and  comparative  judging.  (Second  semes- 
ter; 2  class  and  1  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  1  1-2  year- 
hours.     Willoughby.) 

Animal  Husbandry  201. — Animal  Feeding. — Composi- 
tion of  plants  and  animals ;  feeding  standards  and  rations 
for  farm  animals.  (Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry  102. 
First  semester;  3  hours.    Credit  11-2  year-hours.    Martin.) 

Animal  Husbandry  202. — Animal  Breeding. — Elemen- 
tary principles  underlying  the  breeding  of  animals;  founda- 
tion and  management  of  a  breeding  business.  (Prerequisite: 
Animal  Husbandry  102.  Second  semester;  2  hours.  Credit 
1  year-hour.    Willoughby.) 
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Animal  Husbandry  203. — Beef  Production. — Selection, 
feeding,  and  management  of  beef  cattle;  marketing  and 
slaughtering.  Brief  study  of  mutton  production.  (Prerequi- 
sites: Animal  Husbandry  102  and  201.  First  semester;  2 
hours.    Credit  1  year-hour.     Willoughby.) 

Animal  Husbandry  204. — Swine  Production. — Selection, 
feeding  and  management  of  swine ;  location  and  equipment  of 
hog  farm;  marketing,  slaughtering  and  curing  meat.  (Pre- 
requisites: Animal  Husbandry  102  and  201,  Second  semes- 
ter; 2  hours.     Credit  1  year-hour.    Martin.) 

Animal  Husbandry  205. — Animal  Conformation. — Ad- 
vanced live  stock  judging;  showring  practice  and  contests  at 
fairs.  (Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry  102.  First  semes- 
ter; 1  class  and  2  laboratory  periods.  Credit  1  1-2  year  a 
hours.     Willoughby.) 

Animal  Husbandry  302. — Breed  History. — History  of 
breeds;  pedigrees  and  registration  methods;  advanced  breed- 
ing principles.  (Prerequisites:  Animal  Husbandry  102  and 
202.  Second  semester;  2  hours.  Credit  1  year-hour.  Wil- 
loughby.) 

Animal  Husbandry  401-402. — Seminar. — History  of  live 
stock  industry;  review  of  recent  research  work  in  feeding 
and  breeding.  (For  seriiors  and  graduates.  First  or  second 
semester;  hours  and  credit  to  be  arranged.     Willoughby.) 

DAIRYING 

Dairying  22. — Elements  of  Dairying. — Composition  and 
testing  of  milk;  farm  buttermaking  and  cheese  making;  care 
and  management  of  the  dairy  herd.  (Short  courses  and  Nor- 
mal School.  Second  semester;  3  hours.  Laboratory  fee  $1.00. 
Martin.) 

Dairying  201. — Farm  Dairying. — Secretion  and  composi- 
tion of  milk ;  testing  milk  and  its  products ;  farm  buttermak- 
ing, ice  cream  and  soft  cheese  making.  (First  semester;  2 
class  and  1  laboratory  periods.  Credit  11-2  year-hours.  Lab- 
oratory fee  $2.00.    Martin.) 

Dairying  202. — Dairy  Management. — Selection,  feeding, 
and  management  of  a  dairy  herd ;  barns,  equipment,  pastures, 
and  feeds;  marketing  methods.  (Second  semester;  3  hours. 
Credit  11-2  year-hours.     Martin.) 
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Dairying  302. — Milk  Inspection. — Methods  of  producing 
sanitary  milk;  operation  of  milk  plants;  duties  of  city  milk 
inspector,  with  practice  on  local  dairies.  (Prerequisites: 
Dairying  201,  202,  and  Bacteriology.  Second  semester;  2 
hours.    Credit  1  year-hour.    Laboratory  fee  $1.00.    Martin.) 

Dairying  301. — Daiy^y  Manufactures. — Receiving,  grad- 
ing, and  testing  cream;  pasteurization;  cream  ripening  and 
buttermaking ;  preparation  of  ice  cream  mix;  freezing  and 
hardening.  (Prerequisites:  Dairying  201  and  202.  First  se- 
mester; 3  class  and  1  laboratory  periods.  Credit  2  year- 
hours.    Laboratory  fee  $3.00.    Martin.) 

Dairying  303-304. — Creamery  Management. — Creamery 
construction,  sewage  disposal,  refrigeration;  creamery  calcu- 
lation and  book-keeping;  marketing.  (Prerequisites:  Dairy- 
ing 201  and  202.  First  or  second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit 
11-2  year-hours.    Martin.) 

HORTICULTURE 

Professor  Floyd  Professor  Lord 

Instructor  Abbott  Instructor   Cooke 

In  a  subtropical  climate  unusual  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  horticulture  are  presented.  The  wonderful  variety 
of  plants,  the  peculiar  problems  involved  in  their  growth  and 
development,  and  the  accomplishments  of  those  who  have 
given  time  and  labor  to  the  solution  of  these  problems,  offer 
inviting  fields  for  study  and  experimentation.  Both  the  prac- 
tical and  the  esthetic  tendencies  may  be  cultivated. 

The  department,  with  its  orchard,  garden  and  laboratory, 
offers  fine  opportunity  for  instruction,  experimentation  and 
research. 

Horticulture  21. — Introduction  to  Horticulture. — The 
fundamental  principles  of  horticulture ;  practice  in  the  culture, 
propagation,  pruning  and  training  of  the  important  fruit  and 
ornamental  plants  of  Florida.  (Short  courses.  Laboratory 
fee  $1.00.  First  semester;  2  class  and  1  laboratory  periods:, 
Abbott.) 

Horticulture  101.— Elements  of  Horticulture.— The  fun- 
damental activities  of  plant  life  with  reference  to  the  growth 
of  orchard  and  garden  crops.  A  study  is  made  of  such  prac- 
tical details  as  propagation  by  budding,  grafting,  cuttings, 
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etc.,  seed  selection,  transplanting,  pruning,  spraying,  frost 
protection,  etc.  (Laboratory  fee  $1.00.  First  sernester;  2 
class  and  1  laboratory  periods.  Credit  1  1-2  year-hours. 
Abbott.) 

Horticulture  202. — Fundamentals  of  Fruit  Production. 
— A  general  introductory  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
fruit  growing.  A  detailed  study  of  the  nature  of  the  res- 
ponses of  fruit  trees.  (Laboratory  fee  $2.00.  Second  semes- 
ter; 2  class  and  1  laboratory  pe7'iods.  Credit  1  1-2  year-hours. 
Abbott.) 

Horticulture  204. — Pruning. — Principles  of  pruning  and 
training;  the  physiological  principles  involved;  practice  in 
pruning  and  training  fruit  and  ornamental  plants.  (Labora- 
tory fee  $1.00.  Second  semester;  2  class  and  1  laboratory  per- 
iods.    Credit  1  1-2  year-hours.     Abbott.) 

Horticulture  206. — Trucking. — Origin,  relationship  and 
classification  of  different  truck  crops,  varieties,  cultural  meth- 
ods in  different  sections,  fertilizing,  irrigating  and  harvesting. 
Planning  the  home  garden.  (Laboratory  fee  $1.00.  Second 
semester;  2  class  and  1  laboratory  periods.  Credit  1  1-2 
year-hours.     Abbott.) 

Horticulture  301. — Adva^iced  Trucking. — Soils  suited  to 
the  leading  commercial  truck  crops  of  Florida,  cultural  meth- 
ods, fertilizing,  irrigating,  controlling  insects  and  diseases, 
harvesting,  packing  and  marketing.  (Prerequisite:  Biology 
101-102.  Laboratory  fee  $2.00.  First  semester;  2  class  and 
1  laboratory  periods.     Credit  1  1-2  year-hours.     Abbott.) 

Horticulture  303. — Floiiculture. — The  growing  of  flow- 
ers upon  the  home  grounds,  pot  plants,  greenhouse  crops  and 
their  cultural  requirements,  including  ventilation,  watering 
and  heating.  (Prerequisites:  Horticulture  101,  Biology  101- 
102.  Laboratory  fee  $2.00.  Second  semester;  2  cla^s  and  1 
laboratory  periods.     Credit  11-2  year-hours.     Cooke.) 

Horticulture  304. — Commercial  Floriculture. — ^A  study 
of  commercial  flower  crops  grown  either  in  the  open,  under 
lath,  or  in  greenhouse.  Methods  of  packing  and  marketing 
will  receive  attention.  (Prerequisites:  Horticulture  101 
and  303.  Laboratory  fee  $2.00.  Second  semester;  1  class 
and  2  laboratory  periods.     Credit  11-2  year-hours.     Cooke.) 
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Horticulture  305. — Citrus  Culture. — The  citrus  ^ove; 
site  and  soil  selection ;  preparation,  planting  and  management ; 
selection  of  varieties  and  stocks,  and  the  use  of  cover  crops. 
(Prerequisite:  Horticulture  202.  Laboratory  fee  $1.00.  First 
semester;  2  class  arid  1  laboratory  periods.  Credit  11-2  year- 
hours.     Lord.) 

Horticulture  306. — Citrus  Harvesting,  Marketing  and 
Judging. — Methods  of  picking,  handling,  washing,  drying, 
packing  and  shipping  citrus  fruits;  identification  and  judging 
of  varieties.  (Prerequisite:  Horticulture  805.  Laboratory 
fee  $1.00.  Second  semester;  2  class  and  1  laborato7-y  periods. 
Credit  11-2  year-hours.    Lord.) 

Horticulture  401. — Advanced  Citrus  Problems. — An 
advanced  course  especially  emphasizing  the  problems  set  by 
varying  sites,  soils,  climates,  stocks,  varieties,  etc.  (Pre- 
requisite: Horticulture  305.  Laboratory  fee  $1.00.  First  se- 
mester; 2  class  and  1  laboratory  periods.  Credit  11-2  year- 
hours.    Lord.) 

Horticulture  307.  —  Subtropical  Fruits.  —  Avocados, 
mangoes,  pineapples  and  other  tropical  and  subtropical  fruits 
particularly  adapted  to  Florida;  culture,  varieties,  insects, 
diseases,  etc.  (Prerequisites:  Horticulture  101  and  202.  Lab- 
oratory fee  $1.00.  First  semester;  2  class  and  1  laboratory 
periods.     Credit,  11-2  year-h»urs.     Lord.) 

Horticulture  308. — Deciduous  Fruits. — Peaches,  pears, 
grapes,  pecans,  and  other  deciduous  fruits  with  special  refer- 
ence to  Florida  conditions,  culture,  varieties,  insects,  diseases, 
etc.  (Prerequisites:  Horticulture  101  and  202.  Laboratory 
fee  $1.00.  Second  semester;  2  class  and  1  laboratory  periods. 
Credit  11-2  year-hours.     Lord.) 

Horticulture  402. — Breeding  Horticultural  Plants. — The 
application  of  the  principles  of  genetics  to  the  breeding  and 
improvement  of  horticultural  plants.  Methods  of  successful 
breeders  of  horticultural  plants.  Field  work.  (Prerequi- 
sites: Horticulture  202  and  Biology  118.  Laboratory  fee 
$1.00.  2  class  and  1  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  1  1-2  year- 
hours.    Lord.) 

Horticulture  309-310. — Landscape  Gardening. — The  prin- 
ciples of  landscape  gardening,  suitable  plants,  improvement 
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of  home,  school  and  public  grounds.  (Prerequisite:  Biology 
101-102.  First  mid  second  semesters;  2  class  and  1  labora- 
to7^y  periods.     Credit,  3  year-hours.     Floyd.) 

Horticulture  407. — General  Forestry. — The  principles  of 
forestry,  forest  cropping,  protecting  the  home  wood  lot,  uss 
of  Florida  woods,  varieties  of  timber  trees,  and  the  influences 
of  the  forests  on  other  industries  of  the  State.  (First  semes- 
ter; 3  hours.     Credit  11-2  year-hours.     Floyd.) 

Horticulture  312. — Plant  Materials. — The  study  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  suited  to  Florida  conditions, 
their  characteristics  and  landscape  values.  (Prerequisites: 
Horticidture  101  and  202,  and  Biology  118.  1  class  and  1 
laboratory  period.     Credit,  1  year-hour.    Floyd.) 

Horticulture    403-404. — Pomology    Seminar. — Study    of 
advanced  problems  in  fruit  growing ;  review  of  current  pomo- 
logical  literature;  assigned  topics  and  discussion.     (Prerequi- 
sites:  Horticulture  306  and  307.    Senior  year;  first  and  sec- 
ond semesters;  hours  and  credit  to  be  arranged.     Lord.) 

Horticulture  405-406. — Landscape  Design. — (This  course 
will  not  be  offered  session  of  1926-27.) 

Botany     22. — Agricultural     Botany. — The     relationship, 
habits,  characteristics  and  environmental  relations  of  the  im- 
portant crop  plants,  with  laboratory  study  of  principal  types. 
(Short  Courses  and  Normal  School.     Laboratory  fee  $2.00. 
Second  semester;  2  class  1  laboratory  periods.    Abbott.) 

ENTOMOLOGY  AND  PLANT  PATHOLOGY 

Professor  Gray 

The  aim  of  the  courses  in  Entomology  and  Plant  Pathol- 
ogy is  to  train  students  in  the  recognition  of  insects  and  dis- 
eases, and  to  prepare  specialists  for  institution.  State  and 
government  work. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Entomology  21. — Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Insects. — 
A  general  survey  of  some  of  the  economic  insects  of  Florida 
in  reference  to  their  distribution,  life  history,  injury  and  con- 
trol on  the  principal  agricultural  crops  of  the  State.  (Short 
courses  and  Normal  School.  Laboratory  fee  $2.00.  First  se- 
mester; 2  class  and  1  laboratory  periods.) 
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Entomology  302. — Economic  Entomology. — An  intro- 
duction to  applied  entomology  based  on  the  structure,  classifi- 
cation, life  histories,  recognition  and  control  of  the  injurious 
insects  of  Florida.  (Laboratory  fee  $3.50.  Prerequisite: 
Biology  113.  Second  semester.  2  class  and  2  laboratory  peri- 
ods.    Credit,  2  year-hours.) 

Entomology  303-304. — Insectary  Practice. — Field  and 
laboratory  problem  work  and  insectary  work  in  the  rearing 
of  some  of  the  more  common  Florida  insects.  The  study  of  nat- 
ural parasites  and  the  special  technique  required  by  profes- 
sional workers  in  this  line  will  be  given.  (Laboratory  fee 
$3.50.  Prerequisite:  Entomology  302.  Both  semesters;  U 
hours.    Credit  U  year-hours.) 

Entomology  401. — Taxonomy. — The  collection,  study  and 
classification  of  local  economic  insects  with  special  emphasis 
on  some  one  group.  (Prerequisite:  Entomology  302.  Hours 
and  credit  to  be  arranged.) 

Entomology  501. — Thesis. —  Senior  and  graduate  prob- 
lems in  the  various  phases  of  entomology  as  shall  be  selected 
on  approval  of  the  instructor  in  charge.  Required  of  gradu- 
ate students  registered  for  degree  in  the  department.  (Lab- 
oratory fee  to  depend  on  problem.  Hours  and  credit  to  be 
arranged.) 

PLANT  PATHOLOGY 

Plant  Pathology  22. — Diseases  and  Injects  of  Citrus. — 
The  important  physiological  and  fungous  diseases  with  a  sur- 
vey of  the  major  injurious  insects  and  methods  for  control. 
(Short  courses,  Normal  School.  Laboratory  fee  $2.00.  Sec- 
ond semester;  2  class  and  1  laboratory  hours.) 

Plant  Pathology  301. — General  Pathology.— The  mor- 
phology and  life  histories  of  the  principal  fungi  and  lower 
bryophytes  that  are  associated  with  plant  diseases.  Diagno- 
sis and  treatment  of  plant  diseases.  (Laboratory  fee  $3.50. 
First  semester;  2  class  and  2  laboratory  periods.  Credit  2 
year-hours.) 

Plant  Pathology  303-304.— Diseases  of  Florida  Crops.— 
Practical  methods  of  combating  fungous  and  bacterial  diseases 
of  Florida  grove,  truck  and  field  plants.  Signs  of  infection, 
diagnosis,  means   of  transmission  and  methods   of  control. 
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(Prerequisites:  Plant  Pathology  301  or  equivalent.  Labora- 
tory fee  $3.50  each  semester.  Both  semesters;  1  class  and  2 
field  or  laboratory  periods.    Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

Plant  Pathology  401-402. — Laboratory  Technique  in 
Plant  Pathology. — Preparation  of  culture  media,  isolation, 
cultivation  and  physiolog-ical  study  of  plant  pathogenes;  in- 
oculation of  host  plants,  relation  to  disease  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  histological  material.  (Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  Both 
semesters;  1  class  and  3  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4-  year- 
hows  or  more,  to  be  arranged.) 

Plant  Pathology  403-404. — Mycology. — Detailed  study 
of  fungi  in  reference  to  origin,  systematic  relationships,  cy- 
tology and  economic  bearing  in  reference  to  plant  disease 
work.  Collection  and  classification  of  local  fungi.  (Both  se- 
mesters; 2  class  and  1  laboratory  periods.  Credit  3  year- 
hours.) 

Plant  Pathology  405-406. — Fungicides  and  Insecti- 
cides.— Origin  history  of  fungicides  and  insecticides;  syste- 
matic survey  of  mixtures  now  used.  Chemical  and  physical 
reactions  of  same.  Class,  laboratory  and  field  work.  (Lab- 
oratory fee  $3.50  each  semester.  Both  semesters;  1  class  and 
2  laboratory  periods.    Cr'edit  3  year-hours.) 

Plant  Pathology  501-502. — Thesis. — Problems  for  ad- 
vanced degrees  to  be  selected  on  approval  of  instructor.  Re- 
quired of  graduate  students  registered  for  degree  in  the  de- 
partment. (Laboratory  fee  to  depend  on  problem.  Hours 
and  credit  to  be  arranged.) 

POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

Professor  Sanborn 

Poultry  is  necessary  to  the  economic  life  of  the  Florida 
farm.  This  department  intends  to  help  its  students  make 
poultry  on  the  farm  profitable.  A  modest,  modern,  poultry 
plant  is  available  for  instruction  and  practice. 

Poultry  Husbandry  21. — Poultry  Essentials. — Culling, 
feeding,  housing,  breeding,  etc.  (Short  courses;  laboratory 
fee  $1.00.    First  semester;  2  class  and  1  laboratory  hours.) 

Poultry  Husbandry  202. — Farm  Poultry. — Poultry  as  a 
modest  sideline  on  the  farm.  Breeds  and  varieties;  location 
and  construction  of  buildings ;  feeding  and  management ;  incu- 
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bation,  breeding,  rearing,  care  of  adult  birds  on  the  farm. 
(Laboratory  fee  $1.00.  Second  semester;  2  class  and  1  lab- 
oratory periods.     Credit  11-2  year-hours.) 

Poultry  Husbandry  301. — Commercial  Poultry  Keeping. — 
Growing  and  maturing  pullets,  fall  and  winter  eggs,  feeding 
and  care,  houses  and  yards,  showing  and  advertising.  (Labor- 
atory fee  $2.00.  First  semester;  2  class  and  1  laboi^atory 
periods.    Credit  1  1-2  year-hours.) 

Poultry  Husbandry  302. — Commercial  Poultry  Keeping. 
— Incubation,  breeding,  rearing,  spring  and  summer  work, 
culling,  farm  grown  feeds  and  poultry  pastures,  marketing. 
(Laboratory  fee  $2.00.  Second  semester;  2  class  and  1  labor- 
atory periods.     Credit  11-2  yea/r-hours.) 

Poultry  Husbandry  401. — Advanced  Poultry  Culture. — 
Origin  and  study  of  breeds  and  varieties ;  score  card  and  com- 
parison judging;  latest  methods  of  selecting  high  and  low  pro- 
ducing hens;  mating  for  producing  breeders  and  winners; 
practice  judging.  (Prerequisites:  Poultry  Husbandry  301 
and  302.  Laboratory  fee  $1.00.  First  semester;  2  hours. 
Credit  1  year-hour.) 

Poultry  Husbandry  402. — Poultry  Management. — Study 
of  large  farms,  equipment  of  poultry  plants,  planning  of  va- 
rious buildings,  laying  out  and  conducting  poultry  farms.  (Pre- 
requisites: Poultry  Husbandry  301  and  302.  Laboratory  fee 
$1.00.     Second  semester;  2  hours.     Credit  1  year-hour.) 

Poultry  Husbandry  403. — Project  Problems. — To  be 
arranged  with  instructor.  Egg  hatching,  investigations, 
poultry  feeding,  artificial  lighting,  chicken  pox,  etc.  (Prere- 
quisites: Poultry  Husbandry  301  and  302.  First  semester; 
2  hours.    Credit  1  year-hour.) 

Poultry  Husbandry  404. — Pathology. — Anatomy,  physi- 
ology, diseases,  parasites,  sanitation.  (Prerequisites:  Poultry 
Husbandry  301  and  302.  Second  semester;  2  hours.  Credit 
1  year-hour.) 

VETERINARY  SCIENCE 

I*rofessor  Shealy 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  provide  training  which 
will  enable  students  to  detect  diseases  more  readily,  to  under- 
stand  their    seriousness,    to    become    familiar    with    simple 
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methods  of  treatment,  means  of  eradication,  and  prevention. 

Special  consideration  will  be  given  those  diseases  which  are 
transmitted  from  lower  animals  to  man.  The  courses  form 
a  good  foundation  for  students  wishing  to  enter  the  profes- 
sion of  veterinary  medicine. 

Veterinary  Science  201. — Veterinary  Elements. — Ele- 
mentary anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  domestic  animals; 
causes  and  symptoms  of  common  diseases  of  animals ;  methods 
of  prevention.  (Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry  102.  For 
groups  other  than  Animal  Husbandry.  First  semester;  2 
hours.     Credit  1  year-hour.) 

Veterinary  Science  301-302. — Veterinary  Anatomy  and 
Physiology. — The  skeleton,  articulations,  muscles,  circulation, 
respiration,  digestion,  absorption,  and  the  nervous  system. 
(Prerequisites:  Animal  Husbandry  102  and  201.  Laboratory 
fee  $2.50  per  semester.  Both  semesters;  2  class  and  1  labora- 
tory periods.     Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

Veterinary  Science  401-402. — Diseases  of  Farm  Ani- 
mals.— Causes,  symptoms,  treatment,  and  prevention  of  com- 
mon diseases  of  farm  animals.  (Prerequisite:  Veterinary 
Science  301-302.  Laboratory  fee  $1.00  per  semester.  Both 
semesters;  2  class  and  1  clinic  periods.    Credit  3  year-hours.) 

Veterinary  Science  304. — Farm  Sanitation  and  Animal 
Hygiene. — Water  sources,  and  impurities;  food;  air;  venti- 
lation; disposal  of  excreta;  disposal  of  carcasses;  disinfec- 
tion; sanitation  following  infectious  diseases;  internal  para- 
sites and  their  control.  (Second  semester;  2  hours.  Credit  1 
year-hour.) 

SPECIAL  COURSES 

Agricultural  Organization  202. — The  organization  and 
proceedings  of  agricultural  societies.  (Second  semester;  1 
hour.     Credit,  1-2  year-hour.     Rogers.) 

Scout  Craft  204. — History  and  organization  of  the  scout 
movement.  Relation  to  church,  school  and  other  institutions. 
Instruction  and  practice  in  meetings.  The  requirements  for 
various  ranks,  honors,  merits,  badges,  etc.  (Second  semester; 
1  class  and  1  laboratory  period.    Credit  1  year-hour.    Shealy.) 
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OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

Descriptions  of  other  subjects  that  may  be  taken  by 
students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  can  be  found  by  refer- 
ence to  the  index. 

FOUR-MONTHS,  ONE-YEAR  AND  TWO-YEAR  COURSES 

Mature  students  who  desire  more  knowledge  in  Agricul- 
ture either  along  general  lines  or  in  some  special  field  such 
as  Dairying,  Poultry  Husbandry,  Fruit  Growing,  etc.,  may 
enter  at  the  beginning  of  either  the  first  or  second  semes- 
ter, and  select  from  the  list  of  subjects  below  such  as  they 
think  will  be  of  greatest  value  to  them.  They  are  expected 
to  take  not  less  than  18  nor  more  than  30  hours  per  week. 

Those  having  only  a  knowledge  of  common  school  branches 
should  select  first  the  subjects  numbered  below  100.  Those 
with  High  School  or  College  training  may  at  once  select  those 
marked  above  100. 

Each  semester  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  complete  in  itself; 
a  student  may,  therefore,  attend  but  one  semester  a  year  and 
continue  doing  so  till  four  semesters  have  been  completed. 

Certificates  will  be  granted  on  completion  of  courses 
undertaken. 
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Name  of  Course Nature  of  Work Hours  per  Week 

First  Semester 

Agronomy  21   Elements  of  Agronomy   3 

Agronomy    31    Fertilizers    3 

Agronomy   101   Farm    Crops    3 

Agronomy  409   Grasses  and  Pastures  2 

Agrl.    Engineering    21    Farm   Machinery    3 

Agrl.  Engineering  301  Drainage  &  Irrigation   3 

Agrl.  Engineering  401  Farm    Buildings    3 

Animal    Husbandry    21    Elements  of  Animal   Husbandry  3 

Animal  Husbandry  201  Animal    Feeding    3 

Animal  Husbandry  203  Beef    Production    2 

Dairying    201    Farm    Dairying    3 

Poultry  Husbandry  21  Poultry    Essentials    3 

Poultry  Husbandry  301  Commercial  Poultry  Keeping  3 

Veterinary   Science  201  Veterinary    Elements    2 

Horticulture    21    Elements   of    Horticulture   3 

Horticulture    101    „ Plant    Propagation    3 

Horticulture   301    A-dvanced    Trucking    3 

Horticulture   303    Floriculture     3 

Horticulture   305   Citrus   Culture   3 

Horticulture   307   „ Subtropical    Fruits    , 3 

Entomology    21    Farm,   Garden   &   Orchard   Insects _  3 

Entomology    303    _...Insectary  Practice  3 

Plant   Pathology   301    „.._ General    Pathology    _  4 

Plant   Pathology  303    _ Diseases  of   Florida   Crops _....  3 

Plant   Pathology   405   Fungicides   &  Insecticides  3 

Chemistry   101    General    Chemistry    5 

Second  Semester 


Agronomy  22   Elements  of  Agronomy   3 

Agronomy   54   Farm    Management   „  3 

Agronomy  304   Forage  Crops   _  3 

Agronomy   306    Advanced    Crops    „  3 

Agrl.    Engineering    202    Farm    Machinery   „  3 

Agrl,    Engineering   302    Farm    Motors    3 

Agrl.  Engineering  402  Farm  Concrete  3 

Animal  Husbandry  102  Types  &   Breeds  of  Animals _  3 

Animal   Husbandry  202  Animal   Breeding   „.  3 

Animal  Husbandry  204  ._ Swine    Production    _ 2 

Dairying   102    _ Elements   of   Dairying 3 

Dairying    202    „ Dairy   Management   3 

Poultry  Husbandry  202  Farm    Poultry    _  3 

Poultry    Husbandry   302    Commercial  Poultry  Keeping  _  3 

Veterinary  Science  304    Farm  Sanitation  &  Animal  Hygiene 2 

Horticulture   202    Fundamrentals   of   Fruit   Production _  3 

Horticulture    204    Pruning    _  3 

Horticulture    206 Trucking    _  3 

Horticulture    306    Citrus  Harvesting,  Marketing,  etc 3 

Horticulture  308   _ — Deciduous    Fruits    _ 3 

Botany  22   —Agricultural   Botany  3 

Entomology    302    _„ -Economic    Entomology    4 

Entomology    304    Insectary    Practice    3 

Plant   Pathology   2    Diseases  &  Insects  of  Citrus  _ 3 

Plant   Pathology  304   Diseases  of  Florida  Crops  _ 3 

Plant   Pathology   406   _ Fungicides  and   Insecticides   _ -  3 

Chemistry    102    General    Chemistry    5 

Special  Course  202  Agricultural    Organization    _  1 

Special  Course  204  Scout    Craft    _ —  2 
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FARMERS'   WEEK 

Beginning  August  9,  1926 ;  ending  August  14,  1926. 

Farmers'  Week  is  especially  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  fol- 
lowing classes:  Farm  men  and  farm  women  of  all  ages  who 
recognize  their  need  for  some  training  in  scientific  agriculture 
in  order  to  render  more  effective  the  practical  knowledge  they 
have  already  gained;  young  men  who  are  compelled  to  drop 
out  of  school  and  yet  desire  to  devote  a  short  time  to  special 
preparation  for  work  on  the  farm;  city  students  who  wish 
to  fit  themselves  for  farm  life ;  colonists  who  wish  information 
regarding  Florida  conditions  and  methods. 

The  laboratory  equipment,  the  purebred  livestock,  and  the 
farms  will  be  available  for  instruction;  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  and  State  Plant  Board  will  afford  opportunity 
for  observation  and  inquiry.  Care  has  been  taken  to  meet  the 
needs  of  practical  farmers.  The  courses  consist  of  lec- 
tures, laboratory  work,  and  field  observations  and  demonstra- 
tions in  general  field  crops,  soils,  vegetable  gardening,  citrus, 
animal  husbandry,  dairying,  poultry,  veterinary  science,  bee 
culture,  and  agricultural  engineering. 

There  are  no  age  limits  and  no  educational  requirements 
for  admission.     No  tuition  fee  is  charged. 

Expenses. — The  necessary  expenses  for  room  and  board 
will  approximate  $1.25  per  day. 

The  University  dormitories  and  dining  room  are  available 
to  those  attending  Farmers'  Week. 

CORRESPONDENCE    COURSES 

Correspondence  courses  in  agriculture  are  offered  under 
the  General  Extension   Division,     See  index. 

AGRICULTURAL    MEETINGS 

A  number  of  meetings  of  people  interested  in  agriculture 
are  held  annually  at  the  University.  These  find  excellent  ac- 
commodations and  facilities,  better  for  their  purpose  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  State.  Laboratories,  classrooms,  and 
exhibits,  as  well  as  growing  crops,  barns  and  other  equip- 
ment are  placed  freely  at  their  services. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

WiLMON  Newell,  Director 

Staff. — Wilmon  Newell,  John  M.  Scott,  Ouida  D.  Abbott, 
R.  M.  Barnette,  C.  E.  Bell,  G.  H.  Blackmon,  H.  E.  Bratley,  A.  N. 
Brooks,  O.  F.  Burger,  A.  F,  Camp,  W.  A.  Carver,  J.  M.  Cole- 
man, J.  F.  Cooper,  E.  W.  Cowan,  Ida  K.  Cresap,  Raymond 
Crown,  S.  T.  Fleming,  L.  O.  Gratz,  E.  F.  Grossman,  Stacy 
Hawkins,  J.  H.  Hunter,  J.  H.  Jefferies,  D.  G.  A.  Kelbert,  J.  G. 
Kelley,  W.  A.  Kuntz,  W.  A.  Leukel,  K.  W.  Loucks,  Bruce  Mc- 
Kinley,  Harold  Mowry,  Ruby  Newhall,  R.  E.  Nolen,  Jesse 
Reeves,  A.  S.  Rhoads,  R.  W.  Ruprecht,  D.  A.  Sanders,  J.  L. 
Seal,  A.  L.  Shealy,  W.  E.  Stokes,  G.  E.  Tedder,  W.  B.  Tisdale, 
A.  N.  Tissot,  J.  R.  Watson,  G.  F.  Weber,  E.  West,  Georgia 
Westover,  Henry  Zeigler. 

Aim  and  Scope. — The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is 
an  institution  founded  by  Congressional  act,  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  and  diffusing  agricultural  knowledge.  From 
the  enacting  clause  it  is  evident  that  Congress  intended  to 
establish  in  connection  with  every  college  and  university  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  of  the  original  "Land-Grant  Act"  an  in- 
stitution for  purely  investigational  work. 

The  Florida  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  was  founded 
in  1887  and  has  continued  without  interruption  since  that 
time.  As  a  part  of  its  funds  are  obtained  from  Federal 
sources,  it  must  comply  with  the  Federal  law  and  use  its  in- 
come for  acquiring  new  and  important  knowledge  in  regard 
to  crops,  soils  and  livestock,  and  for  research  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics.  No  funds  can  be  expended,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  for  teaching  purposes  or  for  holding 
farmers'  institutes,  and  only  5  per  cent  for  buildings  or  re- 
pairs. In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  Adams,  Hatch 
and  Purnell  funds,  the  Station  must,  before  any  money  is 
spent  in  investigation,  submit  plans  or  projects  for  proposed 
experiments  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  approval. 

Location. — The  advantages  of  having  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  the  University  are  obvious.  The  re- 
search workers  deliver  popular  and  technical  lectures,  either 
to  the  student-body  as  a  whole  or  to  special  clubs  and  local 
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organizations.  The  experimental  fields  and  orchards  as  well 
as  the  research  laboratories  contribute  to  the  opportunities 
of  students  for  studying  methods  of  scientific  investigation. 
Some  with  special  aptitude  have  an  opportunity  of  assisting 
the  specialists  in  charge.  Minor  positions,  such  as  those  of 
laboratory  assistants,  are  occasionally  open,  and  whenever 
practicable  are  given  to  students  of  the  University. 

Equipment. — The  Station  occupies  most  of  the  space  in 
the  three-story  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Building,  in- 
cluding research  laboratories  of  Chemistry,  Plant  Pathology 
and  Physiology,  Entomology  and  Veterinary  Science.  Ap- 
proximately one  floor  is  used  for  offices  of  the  staff  members, 
a  library,  and  a  mailing  room. 

Lines  of  Investigation. — The  lines  of  investigation  con- 
ducted by  the  station  fall  naturally  into  several  departments : 
Horticulture,  Animal  Industry,  Agronomy,  Plant  Pathology, 
Chemistry,  Entomology,  Veterinary  Science,  Plant  Breeding, 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Home  Economics  Research.  The 
work  of  the  Station  is,  however,  not  sharply  divided  among 
these  different  departments.  The  stafl^  formulates  what  are 
known  as  projects,  the  work  of  which  is  continued  regardless 
of  whether  its  ramifications  take  it  into  one  or  another  de- 
partment, and  frequently  two  or  more  departments  are  en- 
gaged in  the  solution  of  the  same  problem. 

Projects. — Some  of  the  more  important  projects  are: 

The  study  of  soils  and  fertilizers  on  citrus,  pecans,  farm  and  truck 
vjrops,  in  relation  to  plant  growth  and  development. 

The  study  of  citrus  diseases. 

The  study  of  vegetable  diseases. 

The  study  of  the  control  of  root-knot  and  vegetable  insects. 

The  study  of  pecan  diseases,  insects,  varieties  and  cultural  methods. 

Control  of  aphids  and  other  citrus  insects. 

Comparison  of  rations  for  economical  milk  and  pork  production. 

The  study  of  tobacco  diseases  and  insects. 

Cooperative  experiments  with  farmers  in  various  sections  of  the 
State  to  ascertain  the  value  of  new  forage  crops  and  grasses. 

Testing  native  and  newly  introduced  grasses  to  determine  their 
value   as   permanent  pastures. 

Citrus  breeding  work. 

Adaptation  test  plots  of  fruits,  vegetables,  cereals,  grass  and  for- 
age crops  on  muck  soils. 

The  study  of  livestock  and  poultry  diseases. 

The  study  of  the  control  of  cotton  diseases  and  insect  pests. 

Cotton   breeding  work. 

The  study  of  the  limiting  factors  in  the  production  of  Vitamin  A. 

Economic  study  for  potato  production. 
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Branch  Stations. — Branch  stations  have  been  estab- 
lished at  the  following  locations  and  for  the  indicated  pur- 
poses: at  Lake  Alfred  for  the  special  study  of  problems  of 
the  citrus  grower;  at  Quincy  for  the  study  of  the  problems 
of  particular  interest  to  the  tobacco  grower;  and  at  Belle 
Glade  for  the  purpose  of  making  investigations,  tests  and  ex- 
periments in  agricultural  problems  as  applied  to  conditions 
of  the  Everglades. 

Field  Laboratories. — Field  laboratories  have  been  es- 
tablished at  Hastings  for  the  study  of  Irish  potato  diseases, 
at  Cocoa  for  certain  citrus  investigations,  at  Sanford  for 
investigation  of  celery  problems,  and  at  Homestead  and 
Bradenton  for  the  study  of  Tomato  Nail  Head  Rust  Disease. 

Publications. — The  publications  fall  into  three  classes: 
Bulletins,  Press  Bulletins  and  Annual  Reports.  The  bulletins 
contain  more  or  less  complete  results  of  particular  investiga- 
tions. At  least  four  are  issued  annually;  179  have  appeared 
to  date.  The  press  bulletins  are  prepared  in  order  to  bring 
to  the  citizens  of  Florida  information  connected  with  the  in- 
vestigations that  are  being  carried  on,  before  all  the  work 
necessary  for  the  publishing  of  a  bulletin  has  been  completed. 
They  are  issued  at  short  intervals,  376  having  already  ap- 
peared. The  annual  reports  contain  a  brief  statement  of  the 
work  done,  as  well  as  of  the  expenditure  of  funds.  Thirty- 
six  have  been  published.  All  of  these  publications  are  dis- 
tributed free  upon  request  to  the  Director. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

Wilmon  Newell,  Director 

Staff. — A.  With  headquarters  at  Gainesville:  Wilmon 
Newell,  A.  P.  Spencer,  H.  G.  Clayton,  R.  W.  Blacklock,  John 
M.  Scott,  Hamlin  L.  Brown,  E.  F.  DeBusk,  N.  R.  Mehrhof, 
J,  F.  Cooper,  M.  R.  Ensign,  J.  Lee  Smith,  K.  C.  Moore. 

B.  With  headquarters  at  Tallahassee :  Flavia  Gleason, 
Virginia  P.  Moore,  Lucy  Belle  Settle,  Ruby  McDavid,  Isabelle 
S.  Thursby,  Mary  A.  Stennis. 

C.  With  headquarters  at  Tallahassee  (Negro  A.  &  M. 
College)  :     A.  A.  Turner. 
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D.     County  and  Home  Demonstration  Agents: 

Connty  County  Agent  Address  Home     Dem.    Agent 

Alachua     F.    L.    Craft Gainesville    Mrs.    Grace    F.    Warren 

Baker     J.    H.    Shepard,    Jr Macclenny     

Bay    _ R.    R.    Whittington    Panama  City  ~ ~ 

Bradford     R.    F.    Ward    „ Starke     _ !Z!""""!"!!"!"""""!""~"""! 

Broward    C.    E.    Matthews    Ft.     Lauderdale    _ _ _ ".^..^ 

Citrus Sam    H.    Rountree    Inverness     -Mrs^.   EHrabethWr Moore 

Collier     „ Everglade    ...._ Mrs.     B.    L.    Vaden 

Columbia     .C.    A.    Fulford    Lake    City    Mrs.    Mary    S.    Shook 

Dade    _J.    S.    Rainey    Miami     _ Pansy   Norton 

DeSoto     _ — __ Arcadia    — .Mrjs.    Nettie   B.    Crabill 

Duval    W.    L.    Watfion    Jacksonville    _ Pearl    Lafitte 

DHval     J.    O.    Traxler    (Asst.)...  JaciksonVille    i. ^Louise   Pickens 

Duval     ..._ H.    B.    Lansden     (Asst.). Jacksonville _ ,_ 

Escambia    _ W.    W.    Green    Pensacola    Josephine    Nimmo 

Gadsden     Quincy Elise    Laffitte 

Hamilton    J.    J.    Sechrest Jasper    ._ 

Hillsboro     _ R.    T.    Kelley    Plant    City    ._ -Motelle  Madole  ' 

Hillsboro     _ Tampa    Mrs.    Mary    S.    Allen 

Holmes      _ _ Bonifay    Mrs.    Bettie    A.    Caudle 

Jackson     _..Marianna     — -Albina    Smith 

Jefferson E.   H.   Finlayson Monticello     

Lafayette    D.    C.    Geiger    ...._ Mayo     _ ■^^^^^^^^^^^'""^^^^^^^^^ZZ^. 

Lake    E.    W.    Jenkins    _Tavares Marie    Cox 

Lee    C.    P.    Wright    _....  Ft.    Myers Sallie   B.    Lindsey 

Leon    G.    C.    Hodge    TaUahassee     Mrs.   Ruth   C.   Kellum 

Levy    _ N.    J.    Allbritton    Bronson     

Liberty ™A.    W.  Turner   Bristol , 

Madison    B.    E.    Lawton Madiaon    

Manatee    Leo     H.     Wilson Bradenton     Margaret    Cobb 

Marion    _.C.    R.    Hiatt    Ocala    ... Christine    McFerron 

Nassau    _ Fernandina     Pearl    Jordan 

Okaloosa    R.   J.   Hart   Laurel    Hill    _ 

Okaloosa     _.. ._  _ ,,    ...Crestview    ._ Bertha   Henry 

Okeechobee    S.    H.    Sherard   Okeechobee 


Orange C.    D.    Kime   Orlando    Mrs.     Nellie     W.     Taylor 

Osceola    J.    R.    Gunn    _.. Kissimmee     _ 

Palm    Beach    S.    W.    Hiatt West   Palm    Beach Mrs.  Edith  Y.  Morgan 

Palm     Beach     M.    U.    Mounts    (Asst.).. ..West    Palm    Beach 

Pasco     W.  T.  Nettles  Dade    City    _Mrs.    Harriette    Ticknor 

Pinellas     E.    H.    Hurlebaus    Clearwater    Luella   M.    Rouse 

Polk     Bartow     Lois    Godbey 

Polk     Bartow     Mosel    Preston     (Asst.) 

St.    Johns    _.  J.  L.  Scribner  _ St.    Augustine    Anna    E.    Heist 

St.    Lucie    Alfred     Warren     Ft.     Pierce     - — 

Santa   Rosa   John   G.   Hudson   Milton    — 

Seminole    B.    F.    Whitner,    Jr Sanford      

Sumter     Bushnell    Agne^3  D.  Yeamons 

Suwannee     Live  Oak  „ __Corinne    Barker 

Taylor     R.   J.    Dorsett   Perry    Mrs.    Anabel    P.    Powell 

Volusia    . — „r.   A.    BrovsTi   DeLand    Orpha   Cole 

Walton __Gus    York     _ DeFHiniak     Springs Mrs.  C.  R.  Jacobs 

Wakulla      ...._ H.    E.    Galloway    ..._ Crawfordville     _ 

Washington     L.    S.    Carter Chipley     _ _ 

COOPERATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  WORK 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Division  supports  a  system  of 
practical  education.  It  teaches  the  results  of  scientific  ex- 
periments to  the  present  and  future  farmer  and  housewife.  A 
synopsis  of  this  work  includes: 

(A)  Demonstrations  in  agricultural  and  horticultural  crops,  dairy- 
ing, hog  raising,  poultry  raising,  cooperative  organizations, 
insect  and  disease  control. 

(B)  Boys'  agricultural  clubs,  including  corn,  pig  and  fat  barrow, 
peanut,  calf,  potato,  bee  and  citrus  clubs. 

(C)  Home  demonstration  work  including  gardening,  poultry,  bee- 
keeping, food  conservation,  nutrition,  clothing  and  home  im- 
provement clubs. 
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(D)  Extension  schools,  including  Farmers'  Week  held  annually  at 
the    University,    County    and    Home    Demonstration    Agents' 

annual  meeting,  boys'  and  girls'  annual  club  meetings,  and 
Extension  Schools  arranged  by  county  agents. 

(E)  Demonstration  work  with  colored  farmers,  including  club 
work  for  boys  and  girls,  and  demonstration  work  with  men 
and  women. 

Smith-Lever  Act. — In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Sm.ith-Lever  Act,  effective  July  1,  1924,  agricultural  exten- 
sion work  is  carried  on  cooperatively  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  of  Florida.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  in  1919  Congress  passed  the  Smith-Lever  Sup- 
plementary Act  appropriating  an  additional  sum  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  purpose  of  these  Acts  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing quotation: 

"That  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  shall  consist  of  the 
giving  of  instruction  and  practical  demonstration  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics  to  persons  not  attending  or  resident  in  said  colleges  in 
the  several  communities,  and  imparting  to  such  persons  information  on 
said  subjects  through  field  demonstrations,  publications,  and  otherwise; 
and  this  work  shall  be  carried  on  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  agricultural 
college  or  colleges  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  act." 

Funds  Available. — By  the  terms  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act 
the  College  of  Agriculture  receives  from  Congressional  ap- 
propriations $10,000  annually  and  an  additional  sum  which 
increased  annually  until  1922,  the  State  each  year  appropri- 
ating an  equal  amount.  The  Legislature  has  enacted  laws 
enabling  the  State  to  secure  the  benefits  of  both  the  original 
Smith-Lever  and  the  Supplementary  Acts  as  well  as  making 
a  direct  State  appropriation  for  placing  agents  in  additional 
counties.  The  total  amount  of  State  and  Federal  funds  avail- 
able for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1926,  is  $155,715.58. 

SCHOOLS  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  EXTENSION  WORKERS 

The  County  and  Home  Demonstration  Agents'  annual 
meeting  is  held  at  the  University  of  Florida.  The  purpose  of 
this  meeting  is  to  give  instruction  and  make  plans  for  future 
work. 

This  is  the  one  meeting  of  the  year  when  all  extension 
workers  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  of  Florida  can  assemble  for  joint  sessions  to 
discuss  the  work  with  county  and  home  demonstration  agents. 
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As  Agricultural  Extension  work  in  Florida  is  conducted 
according  to  a  joint  agreement  with  the  federal  government, 
it  is  very  important  that  the  Extension  work  in  Florida  should 
harmonize  closely  with  that  of  other  states. 

This  meeting  is  largely  a  series  of  conferences.  Com- 
mittees are  appointed  to  make  recommendations  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  work  thruout  the  coming  year. 

BOYS'  AGRICULTURAL  CLUBS  AND  SHORT  COURSES 

Agricultural  clubs  are  organized  among  the  boys  on 
farms  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  by  practical  demon- 
strations better  methods  of  farming.  Business  men  and  ag- 
ricultural organizations  annually  give  successful  boys  free 
trips  to  the  University  to  attend  the  Short  Courses  in  Agricul- 
ture. This  is  done  to  stimulate  greater  interest  in  club  work 
and  has  caused  many  boys  to  enter  college  for  a  four-year 
course. 

Frank  E.  Dennis  of  Jacksonville  offers  a  $250  scholar- 
ship in  the  College  of  Agriculture  to  the  State  Pig  Club 
Champion. 

HOME  DEMONSTRATION  WORK 
GIRLS'  CLUBS 

Girls  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen  are  eligible  for 
membership.  Each  member  is  required  to  undertake  a  defi- 
nite piece  of  work  under  the  leadership  of  her  home  demon- 
stration agent.  This  club  work  enters  into  many  phases  of 
home  life  and  is  intended  to  teach  the  girls  the  best  practices 
for  the  improvement  and  development  of  the  rural  home. 

WOMEN'S    HOME    DEMONSTRATION    CLUBS 

Home  demonstration  clubs  are  organized  by  home  demon- 
stration agents  for  the  benefit  of  the  women  of  rural  com- 
munities. These  clubs  have  definite  programs  and  stated  in- 
tervals for  meeting  and,  under  the  leadership  of  the  agent,  un- 
dertake to  carry  out  such  programs  as  will  improve  home  life. 

CLUB   CONTESTS 

Contests  are  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  credits 
to  club  members  for  the  work  they  have  accomplished,  to  dis- 
play the  year's  Work  so  that  it  will  be  educational,  and  to 
stimulate  interest  in  every  phase  of  farm  and  home  life.    Ex- 
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hibits  are  placed  on  display,  record  books  are  examined  and 
rewards  are  based  on  quality,  record  and  financial  showing. 
Substantial  prizes  are  offered  to  club  members,  such  as  schol- 
arships to  the  University  and  to  the  State  College  for  Women, 
and  money  or  merchandise.  The  State  Fair,  Jacksonville,  and 
the  South  Florida  Fair,  Tampa,  allot  space  for  the  products 
of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  and  provide  liberal  cash  prizes  to 
stimulate  interest  in  these  contests. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  publications  of  the  Division  include  bulletins,  circu- 
lars, annual  reports,  a  club  paper,  a  weekly  clip-sheet  for 
newspapers,  and  an  annual  calendar.  The  bulletins  and  circu- 
lars contain  useful  information  on  farm  and  home  subjects, 
while  the  annual  reports  give  details  of  the  work  accom- 
plished by  the  staff  and  the  county  representatives.  The  club 
paper,  Florida  Pepper,  is  issued  bi-monthly,  and  sent  to  all 
club  members  in  the  state.  The  weekly  clip-sheet,  or  Agri- 
cultural News  Service,  contains  items  of  news  from  the  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station,  Extension  Division  and  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  timely  information  on  varied 
agricultural  topics.  This  sheet  is  sent  to  about  250  daily 
and  weekly  papers  of  Florida.  The  calendar  contains  sug- 
gestions on  farm  work  in  Florida  for  each  month  of  the  year. 
These  publications  are  free  to  citizens  of  the  state,  upon  re- 
quest to  the  Director. 
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J.  R.  Benton,  Dean 

Faculty. — G.  E.  Barnes,  W.  H.  Beisler,  J.  R.  Benton,  F. 
M.  Brennan,  L.  M.  Bristol,  H.  W.  Chandler,  S.  K.  Eshleman, 
J.  M.  Farr,  B.  F.  Gaines,  F.  C.  Gilson,  H.  A.  Hall,  D.  C.  Har- 
kin,  W.  B.  Hathaway,  F.  H.  Heath,  W.  S.  Higgins,  T.  H.  Hub- 
bell,  V.  T.  Jackson,  T.  R.  Leigh,  J.  P.  Little,  Jr.,  T.  M.  Lowe, 
W.  S.  Perry,  C.  G.  Phipps,  F.  L.  Prescott,  M.  Price,  W.  A. 
Rawls,  P.  L.  Reed,  E.  Sharpe,  T.  M.  Simpson,  A.  J.  Strong, 
A.  W.  Sweet,  A.  C.  Tipton,  E.  S.  Walker,  R.  Weaver,  J.  Weil, 
C.  S.  Whitehead,  J.  H.  Wise,  E.  M.  Yon. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  statement  made  here  applies  more  particularly  to 
Engineering;  a  corresponding  statement  is  made  later  for  the 
School  of  Architecture. 

Aim  and  Scope. — It  is  the  aim  of  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing to  furnish  such  training  as  will  be  useful  to  its  graduates 
in  the  profession  of  engineering  or  related  occupations.  Its 
courses  of  instruction  are  similar  to  those  of  other  American 
engineering  schools  of  college  grade;  its  graduates  are  pre- 
pared to  fill  such  positions  as  are  usually  allotted  to  you^g 
engineers. 

Scholastic  training  alone  cannot  make  a  competent  en- 
gineer, any  more  than  it  can  make  a  competent  physician  or 
lawyer.  It  can,  however,  fit  a  man  to  enter  the  profession  ot 
engineering;  and  it  is  an  important  element  in  ultimate  suc- 
cess in  that  profession. 

The  work  of  the  College  is  divided  among  courses  of  study 
of  the  following  types:  (1)  Courses  in  the  sciences  funda- 
mental to  the  practice  of  engineering,  of  which  mathematics, 
physics,  and  chemistry  are  the  most  important;  (2)  courses  in 
various  branches  of  engineering  practice  in  which  these 
sciences  are  applied,  such  as  structural,  steam,  or  electrical 
engineering;  (3)  courses  in  practical  work,  such  as  mechanic 
arts,  drafting,  or  surveying;  and  (4)  courses  contributing 
primarily  to  general  culture,  such  as  those  in  English. 

Buildings  and  Equipment. — The  headquarters  and  prin- 
cipal building  of  the  College  is  Engineering  Hall,  described 
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on  page  21.  A  description  of  the  equipment  is  to  be  found 
on  pages  27-28.  Shop  work  is  provided  for  in  a  large  wing 
of  the  building. 

Part  of  the  work  of  the  College  of  Engineering  coincides 
with  that  of  the  other  colleges  of  the  University;  for  such 
work  the  same  classrooms  and  laboratories  are  utilized. 

Admission. — See  pages  49  to  53,  inclusive.  No  students 
except  adult  special  students  are  admitted  with  entrance  con- 
ditions in  any  required  entrance  units. 

Pending  the  provision  of  enlarged  facilities  for  instruc- 
tion, the  right  is  reserved  to  limit  the  number  of  freshmen 
admitted  to  the  College  of  Engineering,  to  such  number  as 
can  be  properly  accommodated  with  present  facilities. 

Admission  after  the  work  of  a  semester  has  begun  is  not 
ordinarily  permitted,  but  will  be  allowed  in  cases  of  unavoid- 
able emergency,  up  to  two  weeks  after  the  opening  of  a  se- 
mester. 

Orientation. — During  the  first  semester  of  the  freshman 
year,  a  course  known  as  Orientation  is  required.  This  consists 
of  lectures  by  practicing  engineers  and  by  members  of  the 
faculty,  about  the  work  of  engineers  engaged  in  practice 
in  the  various  branches  of  engineering.  The  purpose  is  to 
acquaint  the  students,  early  in  their  course,  with  the  nature, 
ideals  and  status  of  the  engineering  profession ;  and  to  assist 
them  in  deciding  what  branch  of  engineering  to  follow. 

The  lectures  given  in  1925-1926,  were  as  follows: 

September  21. — Dean  Benton:  "The  Profession  of  Engi- 
neering." 

September  28. — Professor  Price:  "The  Work  of  the 
Mechanical  Engineer." 

October  5.— Dr.  Oddy:  "The  Work  of  the  Chemist  and  the 
Chemical  Engineer." 

October  12.— ^y.  F.  W.  L.  Hill,  Distribution  Engineer, 
Electric  Bond  and  Share  Company  and  Florida  Power  and 
Light  Company:  "Opportunities  for  Technical  Graduates  in 
Electrical  Engineering." 

October  19.— Mr.  G.  F.  Young,  Civil  Engineer:  "The 
Work  of  the  Civil  Engineer  in  Landscape  Engineering  and 
Development." 

October  26. — Professor  Reed:  "Civil  Engineering  as  a 
Profession." 
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November  9. — Dr.  Bristol:  "Opportunities  for  Technical 
Graduates  in  the  Field  of  Business." 

November  16. — Mr.  R.  F.  Carey,  Supervisor  of  Education, 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company:  "Op- 
portunities for  Engineering  Graduates  in  the  Westinghouse 
Industries." 

November  23. — Professor  Weaver:  "The  Profession  of 
Architecture." 

November  30. — Mr.  G.  A.  Robertson,  District  Engineer, 
Atlantic  Ice  and  Coal  Corporation:  "Opportunities  for  Tech- 
nical Graduates  in  the  Refrigeration  Industry." 

December  7. — Colonel  R.  L.  Boyd,  District  Manager, 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company:  "Oppor- 
tunities for  Engineering  Graduates  in  the  Telephone  Indus- 
try." 

December  lU- — Mr.  W.  E.  Sheddan,  City  Engineer,  Jack- 
sonville, Florida:  "The  Work  of  a  City  Engineer  and  Its 
Opportunities  for  Engineering  College  Graduates." 

Janimry  11. — Major  Tipton:  "The  Engineering  Work  of 
the  Army,  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Technical  Graduates." 

Benton  Engineering  Society. — Weekly  meetings  of  this 
society  are  held,  at  which  each  member  in  turn  presents  a 
paper  on  some  topic  of  interest  to  engineering  students.  Ac- 
tivity in  this  society  is  strongly  urged  upon  every  student  in 
the  College. 

Expenses. — See  pages  36-41. 

Curricula  and  Degrees. — Four  curricula,  each  requiring 
four  years,  are  offered  in  engineering.  They  lead  to  the  de- 
grees of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering  (B.S.C.E.), 
in  Electrical  Engineering  (B.S.E.E.),  in  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering (B.S.M.E.),  and  in  Chemical  Engineering  (B.S. 
Ch.E.),  respectively.  A  curriculum  is  offered  in  architecture, 
requiring  four  years,  and  leading  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Architecture. 

The  Freshman  year  is  the  same  for  all  engineering  stu- 
dents; the  Sophomore  year  for  electrical  and  mechanical 
engineering  students.  The  work  in  English,  economics, 
mathematics,  mechanics  and  physics  is  the  same  thruout  the 
curriculum,  for  all  engineering  students,  and  in  part  coincides 
with  that  provided  for  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
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Sciences.  All  engineering  students  take  some  work  in  chem- 
istry, drafting,  surveying,  and  shop  practice,  but  the  time 
devoted  to  these  subjects  varies  in  the  different  curricula. 

The  degree  Civil  Engineer  (C.E.),  Electrical  Engineer 
(E.E.),  Mechanical  Engineer  (M.E.),  or  Chemical  Engineer 
(Ch.E.),  may  be  granted  to  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  En- 
gineering upon  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  department 
in  which  it  is  sought,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  faculty 
of  the  College,  provided  the  candidate  submits  evidence  that 
he  has  had  at  least  four  years  of  practical  engineering  experi- 
ence, of  which  two  years  must  be  responsible  experience  after 
graduation.  By  responsible  experience  is  meant  work  in  which 
the  candidate  has  to  use  his  own  initiative,  as  distinguished 
from  the  mere  rendering  of  routine  assistance.  To  obtain  one 
of  these  degrees  application  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of 
the  College  not  later  than  April  1st  preceding  the  Commence- 
ment at  which  the  degree  may  be  awarded. 

The  Bachelor  degree  (B.S.C.E.,  B.S.E.E.,  B.S.M.E.,  or 
B.S.Ch.E.)  indicates  merely  the  completion  of  a  course  of  study 
in  the  theory  of  engineering;  while  the  engineer  degree  (C.E., 
E.E.,  M.E.,  or  Ch.E.)  indicates  demonstrated  proficiency  in 
the  practice  of  some  branch  of  engineering.  Every  student  of 
engineering  should  look  forward  to  obtaining  one  of  these 
higher  degrees  eventually. 

ENGINEERING    CURRICULUM 

(The  Freshman  Year  is  the  same  for  all  Engineering  Students) 

Names  of  Courses Hours  per  Week 

1st  Semester         \         2nd  Semester 


Freshman  Year  * 


** 


Descriptive   Geom.    101-102....  2  3  0  5 

Drawing    101-102     0  0  5  5 

English    101-102    3  6  0  9 

Biology   122    (Sanitation) 

Mathematics    151-152    3  6  0  9 

Military  Science  101-102 2  2  4  8 

Orientation    10  0  1 

Physics    105-106     3  4  0  7 

Physics   107-108   0  0  4  4 

Surveying  101    (a)    

Shop  101    (a)    0  0  6  6 


2  3  2  7 

0  0  3  3 

3  6  0  9 

1  %  0  IVz 
3  6  0  9 

2  2  4  8 

3  4  0  7 
0  0  4  4 
12  3  6 

14       21       19       54         15  23y2  16  54y2 


(a)  Freshmen  are  required  to  take  one  semester  each  of  Surveying  and 
of  Woodworking,  but  these  two  courses  may  be  given  in  reverse 
order  to  that  shown  here,  at  the  convenience  of  the  departments  con- 
cerned. 

♦Hours  of  recitation  or  lecture.  **Estimated  hours  necessary  for  prep- 
aration. fHours  of  laboratory,  shop,  field,  or  drafting-room  work. 
T— Total  hours. 
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CIVIL   ENGINEERING   CURRICULUM 


Names  of  Courses 


Hours  per  Week 


Sophomore   Year 

Chemistry    101-102 

Mathematics   251-252    

Military   Science  201-202 

Physics    209-210     

Surveying    201-202    

1st  Semester 
*        **        J.        ip 

3         6         4       13 

3         6         0         9 

2         2         4         8 

2         4         2         8 

2         3         6       11 

27id  Semester 
*        **        J.        "ji 

3         6         4       13 
3         6         0         9 
2         2         4         8 
2         4         2         8 
2         4         3         9 

12       21       16 

49 

12 

22       13       47 

Junior   Year 


Applied   Mechanics  305-306..  3         6 

Economics  307   3         % 

Electrical  Eng.  301  and  303    2         4 

Graphic   Statics  806   _._ 

Highways   303-304     2         3 

Mathematics   351-352    2         4 

Mechanics  of  Material  308 

Railroads   301-802   2         4 

Shop   306   


t 
2 
0 
2 

b 

0 


T 

11 
9 
8 

5 
6 


14       27 


47 


* 
3 


1 
1 
2 
3 
0 
0 


6 


1% 
2 


4 
6 
0 
0 


t 
0 


3 
2 
0 
2 
S 
6 


T 
9 


5% 
5 
6 
11 
3 
6 


10       191^   16       45% 


Senior  Year 


Concrete   Design   406   

Contr's  and   Specifications  405  2 

English   411-412     0 

Geology   201    3 

Human    Engineering   410    

Hydraulics    407    2 

Hydraulic   Engineering   408   

Materials   of   Construction   401  2 

Municipal   Sanitation  409   2 

Structural   Eng.   403-404   3 

Water  Supply  410    


** 

2 
3 
6 


2 
3 
8 


0 
0 
0 


0 
3 
3 


4 
3 
9 


4 
8 
9 


14       28 


8       45 


* 
1 

b 

2 
2 


3 
3 


1 
3 

4 
4 


6 
5 


t 
2 

b 
b 
b 


6 
2 


T 

4 

3 
6 
6 


15 
10 


11       23       10       44 


*Hours  of  recitation  or  lecture.  **Estimated  hours  necessary  for  prep- 
aration. fHours  of  laboratory,  shop,  field,  or  drafting-room  work. 
T— Total  hours. 
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ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  CURRICULUM 


Names  of  Courses 


Hours  per  Week 


Sophomore 

Year 

1st  Semester 

2nd  Semester 

*        ** 

t 

T 

* 

**              4. 

T 

Chemistry  101-102    

3         6 

4 

13 

3 

6         4 

13 

Drawing  201-202   _ 

0         0 

3 

3 

0 

0         3 

3 

Mathematics   251-252    

3         6 

0 

9 

3 

6         0 

9 

Mechanism   201-202     

2         3 

0 

5 

2 

3         0 

5 

Military  Science  201-202 

2         2 

4 

8 

2 

2         4 

8 

Physics    209-210    

2         4 

2 

8 

2 

4         2 

8 

Shop  201  and  202  

0         0 

3 

3 

0 

0         3 

3 

12       21 

16 

49 

12 

21       16 

49 

Junior   Year 


Applied   Mechanics   305-306   ....  3 

Economics  307  3 

Electrical   Eng.  301   and  302....  2 
Electrical  Eng.  303  and  304  ....  0 

Electrical   Eng.   305    1 

Mathematics   351-352    2 

Mechanics  of  Materials  308 

Metals  and  Alloys   309   2 

Thermodynamics   310    


6 
6 
4 
0 
2 
4 


t 
2 
0 
0 
2 
2 
0 


T 
11 
9 
6 
2 
5 
6 


13       26 


45 


3 

3 
0 

2 
3 


** 
6 

6 
0 

4 
6 


14       28 


t 
0 

0 

4 

0 
2 


T 
9 

9 

4 

6 
11 


48 


Senior  Year 


Contr's    and    Specifications    405  2 

Electrical    Eng.    401-402    3 

Electrical    Eng.    403-404    0 

Electrical   Eng.   406    

English   411-412     0 

Human  Engineering  410    

Hydraulics    407    2 

Machine   Design   403-404   2 

Mechanical   Laboratory   408   

Power    Engineering   405    3 

Shop  302   


2 
6 
0 


4 
4 


t 
0 
0 
3 


2 
3 


T 
4 
9 
3 


8 
9 


12       25 


8       45 


3 
0 
1 
0 
2 

2 
0 


6 
0 
2 
3 

4 

4 
0 


0 
3 
2 
0 
0 

0 
4 


9 
3 
5 
3 
6 

6 

4 


8       19       15       42 


*Hours  of  recitation  or  lecture.  **Estimated  hours  necessary  for  prep- 
aration. fHours  of  laboratory,  shop,  field,  or  drafting-room  work. 
T— Total  hours. 
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MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING    CURRICULUM 


Names  of  Courses 


Hours  per  Week 


Sophomore   Year 


1st  Semester 


2nd  Semester 


Chemistry    101-102    3  6  4  13 

Drawing  201-202   0  0  3  3 

Mathematics    251-252    3  6  0  9 

Mechanism  201-202   2  3  0  5 

Military    Science   201-202 2  2  4  8 

Physics   209-210   2  4  2  8 

Shop    201-202    0  0  3  3 


12       21       16       49 


3 

0 
3 
2 
2 
2 
0 


6 
0 
6 
3 
2 
4 
0 


4 
3 
0 
0 
4 
2 
3 


13 
3 
9 
5 
8 
8 
3 


12       21       16       49 


Junior   Year 


*  **  4-  "p 

Applied   Mechanics  305-306 3         6         2       11 

Economics    307-308    3         6         0         9 

Electrical    Eng.    301-303 2         4         2         8 

Machine   Elements   301    0         0         4         4 

Mathematics   351-352    2         4         0         6 

Mechanics    of    Materials    308 

Metals  and  Alloys  309   2         4         0         6 

Shop  301   0         0         4         4 

Shop    304     

Thermodynamics   310   


12       24       12 


48 


3 
3 


2 
3 


0 
3 


6 
6 


4 
6 


0 
6 


t 
0 
0 


0 

2 


4 
0 


T 
9 
9 


6 

11 


4 
9 


14       28 


48 


Senior 

Yea7 

* 

** 

t 

T 

* 

** 

t 

T 

Contr's   and   Specfications   405..  2 

2 

0 

4 

Elective    3 

6 

0 

9 

3 

6 

0 

9 

Electrical   Eng.   407    0 

0 

6 

6 

Hyd.  407  &  Hyd.  Engrg.  408..  2 

4 

2 

8 

2 

4 

0 

6 

Machine   Design   401-402     2 

4 

3 

9 

2 

4 

6 

12 

Mechanical    Laboratory   408    

.. 

0 

0 

4 

4 

Power  Engr.   405-406   3 

6 

0 

9 

3 

6 

0 

9 

12 

22 

11 

45 

10 

20 

10 

40 

*Hours  of  recitation  or  lecture,  **Estimate<i  hours  necessary  for  prep- 
aration. fHours  of  laboratory,  shop,  field,  or  drafting  room  work. 
T— Total  hours. 
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CHEMICAL    ENGINEERING    CURRICULUM 


Names  of  Courses 


Hours  per  Week 


Sophomore   Year 


1st  Semester 


2nd  Semester 


Chemistry    101-102    3 

Chemistry   202   

Drawing    201-202     0 

Mathematics    251-252    3 

Military   Science   201-202    2 

Physics  209-210   2 

Shop  201  and  202  0 


** 


0 
6 
2 
4 
0 


t 
4 

3 
0 

4 
2 
3 


T 
13 

3 
9 
8 
8 
3 


10       18       16       44 


3 
1 
0 
3 
2 
2 
0 


6 
0 
0 
6 

2 
4 
0 


11 


t 
4 
4 
3 
0 
4 
2 
3 


T 
13 
5 
3 
9 
8 
8 
3 


18       20       49 


Junior  Year 


Applied   Mechanics   305-306    .-.  3 

Chemistry   201    1 

Chemistry    251-252    3 

Chemistry   301-302     0 

Mathematics   351-352    2 

Mechanics   and    Materials  308..  .. 
Metals   and  Alloys  309   2 


6 
0 
6 
0 

4 


t 
2 

4 

4 

6 

0 


T 

11 
5 

13 
6 
6 

6 


11       20       16       47 


3 

3 
0 
2 
3 


** 
6 

6 
0 
4 
6 


t 
0 

4 
6 
0 
2 


T 
9 

13 
6 
6 

11 


11       22       12       45 


Senior   Year 


Chemistry    341-342    3  6 

Chemistry   404   

Chemistry    321-322    2  4 

Contr's  and   Specifications  405  2  2 

Economics  307   3  6 

Elective    

English    411-412    0  3 

Hydraulics    407    2  4 

Human   Engineering  410    


t 
0 

2 

0 

0 

0 
2 


T 

9 

8 
4 
9 

3 

8 


12      25 


41 


3 
0 
2 


3 
0 


6 
0 

4 


6 
3 


t 

0 

10 

2 


0 
0 


T 

9 

10 

8 


9 
3 


10       23       12       45 


*Hours  of  recitation  or  lecture.  **Estimated  hours  necessary  for  prep- 
aration. fHours  of  laboratory,  shop,  field,  or  drafting-room  work. 
T— Total  hours. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Professor  Leigh  Professor  Black 

Professor  Beisler  Professor  Heath 

Assistant   Professor  Jackson  Assistant  Professor   Oddy 

The  courses  in  Chemical  Engineering  are  designed  to  famil- 
iarize the  student  with  the  efficient  construction  and  economic 
operation  of  chemical  plants.  The  problems  involved  in  the 
commercial  manufacture  of  organic  and  inorganic  chemicals, 
and  the  methods  employed  to  solve  these  problems,  are  con- 
sidered in  detail.  Students  who  complete  these  courses  will  be 
prepared  to  plan  or  direct  the  manufacture  of  the  more  im- 
portant chemical  products. 

Chemistry  101-102. — General  Chemistry. — See  Chemis- 
try. (Required  of  all  engineering  students;  sophomore  year. 
Both  semesters.     Heath,  Black,  Beisler,  Jackson  and  Oddy.) 

Chemistry  204-205. — Qualitative  Analysis. — The  theory 
and  practice  of  the  qualitative  separation  of  the  metals  and 
acid  radicals.  The  course  is  given  twice  a  year,  and  students 
may  begin  it  the  first  or  second  semester.  (Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  101-102.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00  per  semester.  Re- 
quired of  chemical  engineers;  sophomore  year,  second  semes- 
ter; junior  year,  first  semester;  1  class  and  U  laboratory  hours 
per  week.     Credit,  2  1-2  year-hours.    Jackson.) 

Chemistry  251-252. — Organic  Chemistry. — See  Chemis- 
try. (Required  of  chemical  engineers;  junior  year,  both  se- 
mesters.   Leigh.) 

Chemistry  Ml-M2.—IndustHal  Chemistry. — Considera- 
tion of  chemical  principles  involved  in  manufacturing  and 
refining  inorganic  and  organic  products  of  commercial  im- 
portance. Visits  are  made  to  such  factories  and  chemical 
plants  as  may  be  accessible.  (Prerequisites:  Chemistry  101- 
102  and  251-252.  Required  of  chemical  engineers;  senior 
year,  elective  to  non^engineering  students;  both  semesters; 
3  hours.     Credit,  3  year-hours.     Beisler.) 

Chemistry  ?>01-Z02.—QuantiUitive  Anahjsis.—See  Chem- 
istry. (Required  of  chemical  engineers;  junior  year,  both  se- 
mesters.   Black.) 
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Chemistry  321-322. — Physical  Chemistry. — See  Chemis- 
try. (Required  of  chemical  engineers;  senior  year,  both  se- 
mesters.    Jackson.) 

Chemistry  404. — Engineering  Chemistry. — Analysis  of 
organic  and  inorganic  materials  used  in  engineering.  (Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry  301-302.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  Re- 
quired of  chemical  engineers;  senior  year,  second  semester; 
elective  for  non-engineering  students;  1  class  and  9  labora- 
tory hours  per  week.     Credit,  2  1-2  year-hours.    Beisler.) 

Chemistry  405. — Gas  Analysis. — The  analysis  of  fuel  and 
illuminating  gases  and  products  of  combustion.  Some  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  theory  and  use  of  automatic  gas  recorders. 
(Prerequisite:  Chemistry  301-302.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00. 
Elective.  First  semester;  1  class  and  U  laboratory  hours  per 
week.     Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours.)     Not  given  1926-1927. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Professor  Reed  Assistant   Professor   Barnes 

Instructor   Lowe 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  to  give  the 
student  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  practice  of  Civil  Engineering,  so  that  on  graduation  he 
will  be  fitted  to  enter  at  once  upon  field  or  office  work  in  his 
profession. 

The  work  of  instruction  is  carried  on  by  means  of  assigned 
recitations  from  standard  text  books,  combined  with  labora- 
tory, field,  and  drawing-room  exercises  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
phasizing the  practical  side  of  the  subject.  For  equipment 
see  pages  27-28. 

A  cement  and  concrete  laboratory  has  been  installed  for 
the  testing  of  cement  and  concrete.  This  laboratory  is  of 
late  design  and  is  a  substantial  addition  to  the  other  laboratory 
facilities  of  the  department. 

The  general  library  contains  considerable  literature  on  all 
engineering  subjects,  as  well  as  the  current  literature  from 
which  the  student  may  keep  abreast  of  modern  practice. 

101.  Surveying. — Recitations  on  the  use  of  chain,  com- 
pass, transit,  and  level;  determination  of  areas,  and  instru- 
mental adjustments.  Field  work  in  chaining,  leveling,  com- 
pass and  transit  surveys.  Drawing  room  work  in  calcula- 
tions from  field  notes,  and  map-drawing.     Textbook:    Breed 
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and  Hosmer,  Vol.  I.  (Prerequisite:  Trigonometry.  Labora- 
tory fee  $3.00.  Required  of  all  engineering  students  in  Fresh- 
man year.  Elective  for  non-engineering  stitdents.  Recita- 
tion, 1  hour  per  week;  field  and  drawing-room  work,  3  hours 
'per  week  for  one  semester.     Credit,  1  year-hour.     Lowe.) 

201-202.  Surveying. — Recitations  on  balancing  of  sur- 
veys and  calculating  of  areas ;  methods  of  making  topograph- 
ical surveys,  including  the  use  of  the  stadia  and  plane  table ; 
methods  of  solving  other  problems  in  land,  topographical, 
city  surveying  and  problems  involving  the  principles  of  pre- 
cise leveling,  base-line  measurement,  triangulation  and  deter- 
mination of  meridian,  latitude  and  time.  Field  work:  the 
making  of  a  complete  topograpical  survey;  tests  and  adjust- 
ments of  instruments;  precise  leveling;  base-line  work;  me- 
ridian and  latitude  observations.  Drawing-room  work  on  bal- 
ancing surveys,  calculating  areas  and  reducing  field  notes ; 
plotting  maps  and  profiles;  contour  problems;  triangulation 
computations.  Textbooks :  Breed  and  Hosmer,  Vols.  I  and  II. 
(Prerequisite:  Surveying  101.  Laboratory  fee  $3.00  per  se- 
mester. Required  of  all  civil  engineeriiig  sophomores;  reci- 
tations, 2  hours  both  semesters;  field  and  draiving-room  wo7'k, 
first  semester  6  hours  per  week;  second  semester  3  hours  per 
week.    Credit,  3  1-2  year-hours.     Lowe.) 

301-302.  Railroads. — Recitations  on  simple,  compound, 
reversed,  vertical,  and  transition  curves,  turnouts  and  earth- 
work. Field  problems  in  curve  layouts.  Drawing-room  work 
in  the  paper  layout  of  a  railroad  line.  Field  and  drawing- 
room  work  in  the  preliminary  and  final  location  of  a  railroad ; 
plotting  of  lines  and  profiles ;  earthwork  computations.  The- 
ory of  mass  diagram.  Textbook :  Allen's,  Curves  and  Earth- 
work. (Prerequisite:  Surveying  101.  Laboratory  fee  $1.50 
per  semester.  Required  of  civil  engineering  juniors.  First 
semester;  recitations  2  hours;  field  and  drawing-room  work 
3  hours  per  week.  Second  semester;  field  and  drawing-room 
work  3  hours  per  week.     Credit,  3  year-hours.     Lowe.) 

303-304. — Highway  Theory  and  Design. — Lectures  and 
recitations  on  the  economics  of  location,  highway  systems,  de- 
sign, drainage,  foundations,  classes  of  roads  and  pavements, 
their  materials  and  methods  of  construction,  highway  struc- 
tures.    Legislation  and  finance.     Field    inspections    of   local 
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roads.  Drafting  room  design  involving  the  relocation  of  an 
existing  road  with  improved  alignment,  grades  and  new  pave- 
ment suitable  for  assumed  traffic,  the  computation  of  quan- 
tities, estimate  of  costs  and  specification.  Textbook:  Con- 
struction of  Roads  and  Pavements  by  Agg.  (Prerequisites: 
Surveying  101,  Railroads  301.  Required  of  civil  engineering 
juniors.  First  semester;  recitations  2  hours  per  week.  Sec- 
ond semester;  recitation  1  hour  per  week;  field  and  draiving 
work  2  hours  per  week.     Credit,  2  year-h&urs.    Barnes.) 

306.  Graphic  Statics. — Recitations  and  drawing-room 
exercises  in  the  computation  of  forces;  the  plotting  of  dia- 
grams in  elementary  graphics  and  roof-truss,  bridge  and 
masonry  problems.  Textbook:  Howe's  Simple  Roof  Trusses 
in  Wood  and  Steel.  (Prerequisite:  Applied  Mechanics  305. 
Required  of  civil  engineering  juniors.  Second  semester;  reci- 
tations 1  hour  per  week;  drawing-room  work,  3  hours  per 
week.    Credit,  1  year-hour.    Reed.) 

401.  Materials  of  Construction. — Recitations  on  the 
structure,  manufacture  and  general  properties  of  materials, 
used  for  construction  purposes;  such  as  wood,  stone,  brick, 
cement,  iron  and  alloys.  Textbook :  Moore's  Materials  of  En- 
gineering. (Prerequisite:  Mechanics  of  Materials  308.  Re- 
quired of  civil  engineering  seniors.  First  semester;  2  hours. 
Credit,  1  year-hour.    Reed.) 

403-404.  Structural  Engineering. — Recitations  and 
drawing-room  work  in  the  graphic  analysis  of  girders  and 
bridge  trusses.  Theory  and  design  of  wooden  and  steel  roof 
trusses;  highway  and  railroad  bridges;  foundations.  Theory 
and  computations  of  stresses  in  various  types  of  bridges  and 
buildings.  Drawing-room  design.  Textbook:  Kirkham's 
Structural  Engineering.  (Prerequisite:  Mechanics  of  Mate- 
rials 308.  Required  of  civil  engineering  seniors;  first  semes- 
ter, recitations,  3  hours  per  week;  drawing  room  work,  3 
hours  per  week.  Second  semester;  recitations,  3  hours  per 
week;  drawing-room  work  6  hours  per  week.  Credit,  U  1-2 
year-hours.    Reed.) 

405.  Contracts  and  Specifications. — The  contract  in 
its  relation  to  the  engineer.  Specifications.  Textbook:  Bus- 
iness Law  for  Engineers,  by  C.  Frank  Allen.  (Required  of 
all  engineering  students.     Elective  for  non-engineering  stu- 
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dents.  First  semester,  2  hours.   Credit,  1  year-hour.  Barnes.) 

406.  Concrete  Design. — Recitations  and  drawing'-room 
work  on  the  theory  and  design  of  reinforced  concrete  struc- 
tures. Textbook:  Design  of  Concrete  Structures,  by  Urqu- 
hart  and  O'Rourke.  (Prerequisite:  Applied  Mechanics  305- 
306  and  Mechanics  of  Materials  308.  Required  of  civil  engi- 
neering seniors;  second  semester,  1  hour  class;  drawing- 
room,  2  hours  per  week.     Credit,  1  year-hour.     Barnes.) 

407.  Hydraulics. — Recitations  and  laboratory  work  on 
the  elements  of  hydraulics;  the  principles  of  hydrostatic  and 
hydrodynamic  pressure;  the  measurement  of  water  by  ori- 
fices, short  tubes,  nozzles,  weirs,  and  other  measuring  instru- 
ments; flow  thru  pipes  and  open  channels;  losses  from  fric- 
tion and  other  sources;  and  other  related  topics.  Textbook: 
Hydraulics,  by  Russell.  (Prerequisite:  Applied  Mechanics 
305-306.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Required  of  all  engineering 
seniors;  first  semester;  recitations,  2  hours  per  week;  lab- 
oratory exercises,  2  hours  per  week.  Credit,  11-2  year-hours. 
Barnes.) 

408.  Hydraulic  Engineering. — Recitations  on  stream 
gaging  and  hydrographic  surveying;  water  power,  hydraulic 
turbines  and  impulse  wheels ;  pumps  and  hydraulic  machin- 
ery. Textbooks:  "Hydraulic  Turbines",  by  Dougherty; 
Notes  on  Hydraulic  Engineering.  (Prerequisite:  Hydraul- 
ics U07.  Required  of  civil  and  mechanical  engineering  sen- 
iors; second  semester;  2  hours  per  week.  Credit,  1  year-hour. 
Barnes.) 

409.  Municipal  Sanitation. — Recitations  on  the  design 
and  construction  of  sewerage  systems  and  sewage  disposal 
plants.  Drawing-room  work  in  the  design  of  domestic  and 
storm  sewers,  and  of  a  complete  sewage  disposal  plant,  to- 
gether with  estimates  of  cost.  Textbook:  Babbitt's  Sewer- 
age and  Sewage  Treatment.  (Prerequisites:  Applied  Me- 
chanics 305-306.  Required  of  civil  engineering  seniors;  first 
semester.  Recitations,  2  hours;  drawing-room  work,  3  hours 
per  week.    Credit,  11-2  year-hours.    Barnes.) 

410.  Water  Supply. — Recitations  on  sources  of  supply, 
purification,  filters,  pumps,  systems  of  supply,  and  fire  sup- 
ply. A  short  time  is  devoted  to  drainage  and  irrigation  en- 
gineering.   Drawing-room  work  in  the  design  of  a  complete 
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water  supply  system,  a  large  gravity  dam  and  a  large  mason- 
ry conduit.  Textbooks:  Turneaure  and  Russell's  Public 
Water  Supplies;  Williams  and  Hazen's  Hydraulic  Tables; 
Elliott's  Engineering  for  Land  Drainage.  (Prerequisite: 
Municipal  Sanitation  409  and  Hydraulics  407.  Required  of 
civil  engineering  seniors;  second  semester;  recitations,  3 
hours;  drawing-room,  2  hours  per  week.  Credit,  2  year- 
hours.     Barnes.) 

DRAWING  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS 

Professor  Strong  Colonel   Walker 

Instructor   Eshleman 

The  drawing  courses  are  intended  to  develop  accuracy, 
speed,  neatness  and  good  form  in  drafting,  sketching,  tracing, 
lettering,  etc.  Drafting-room  practice  and  conventions  are 
followed  in  sketching  and  detailing  parts  of  machines  and 
structures. 

In  the  shops,  by  the  use  of  standard  tools  and  machines, 
the  students  learn  something  of  the  operations  involved  in 
building  machinery  and  other  articles  of  wood  and  metal. 

DRAWING 

Drawing  101-102. — Draiving. — Geometrical  problems,  let- 
tering, orthographic  and  isometric  drawing,  working  draw- 
ings, tracing  and  sketching.  A  text  book  is  used.  (Required 
of  all  engineering  freshmen,  both  semesters;  elective  for  non- 
engineering  students.  One  2  hour  period  and  one  3  hour  pe- 
riod, first  semester;  and  one  3  hour  period,  second  semester, 
drafting  room  luork  per  iveek.  Credit,  2  year-hours.   Walker.) 

Drawing  201-202. — Machine  Drawing. — Interpreting  and 
reading  drawings.  Accurate,  dimensioned  working  draw- 
ings made  to  scale,  assembly  drawings  and  some  tracing  re- 
quired. (Prerequisite:  Drawing  101-102.  Required  of  chem- 
ical, electrical  and  mechanical  e7igineering  sophomores;  elec- 
tive for  no7i-enginering  students.  Both  semesters;  one  3  hour 
period  of  drafting  room  ivork  per  iveek.  Credit,  1  1-2  year- 
hours.    Strong.) 

MECHANIC  ARTS 

Shop  101. — Wood  Working. — Exercises  in  joinery  and 
machine  work.  (Shop  fee  $3.00.  Required  of  all  engineer- 
ing freshmen,    one    semester;  tivo  3  hour    periods    of   shop 
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work  per  week.    Eshleman.)     This  course  is  repeated  each 
semester. 

Shop  201. — Forge  Shop. — Practice  in  hand  and  machine 
forging,  welding  and  tempering.  (Shop  fee  $3.00.  Required 
of  chemical,  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  sopho- 
mores; first  semester;  one  3  hour  period  of  shop  work  per 
week.    Strong.) 

Shop  202. — Foundry. — Practice  in  molding,  core  making 
and  in  m,elting  and  pouring  metal ;  using  standard  foundry 
equipment.  (Shop  fee  $3.00.  Required  of  chemical,  electri- 
cal and  mechanical  engineering  sophomores;  second  semester; 
one  3  hour  period  of  shop  work  per  week.    Strong.) 

Shop  301. — Machine  Shop. — Bench  and  machine  work 
furnishing  all-round  experience.  (Prerequisites:  Shop  101 
and  Shop  201.  Shop  fee  $5.00.  Required  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering juniors;  first  semester;  two  2  hour  periods  per  week. 
Strong.) 

Shop  302. — Machine  Shop. — Same  as  301  except  that  it  is 
required  of  electrical  engineering  seniors.  (Second  semester; 
two  3  hour  periods  per  week.   Strong.) 

Shop  304.  —  Patternmaking. — Practice  in  constructing 
wooden  patterns  and  core  boxes  for  machine  parts  and  other 
articles  of  cast  metal.  (Prerequisites:  Shop  101-102  and 
Shop  202.  Shop  fee  $3.00.  Required  of  meclianical  engineer- 
ing juniors,  second  semester;  two  2  hour  periods  per  iveek. 
Strong.) 

Shop  306. — Metahvorking. — Forging  and  tempering  fol- 
lowed by  bench  and  machine  work  in  the  machine  shop.  (Pre- 
requisite: Shop  101-102.  Shop  fee  $5.00.  Required  of  civil 
engineering  juniors,  one  semester;  two  3  hour  periods  per 
week.    Strong.) 

Shop  104. — Agricultural  Engineering. — See  Agricultural 
Engineering  104. 
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ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING* 

Professor  Benton  Assistant  Professor  Perry- 

Assistant  Professor  Weil  Assistant  Professor  Higgins 

Instructor   Little  Instructor  Prescott 

Instruction  in  this  department  is  planned  to  lay  equal 
stress  on  classroom  work,  of  theoretical  nature,  and  on  lab- 
oratory work,  of  practical  nature.  For  the  latter,  the  dynamo 
laboratory  work  is  provided,  which  is  described  on  page  27. 

Electrical  Engineering  301. — A  short  elementary  course 
in  general  electrical  engineering.  (Prerequisites:  Mathemat- 
ics 251-252  and  Physics  209-210.  Required  of  all  engineer- 
ing juniors  except  those  in  chemical  engineering;  2  recita- 
tions or  lectures.  Benton.) 

Electrical  Engineering  302. — Direct-current  theory  and 
applications.  Text-books  used  in  1925-1926 :  Langdorf's  Di- 
rect-Current Machinery,  and  Karapetoff's  Experimental  Elec- 
trical Engineering.  (Prerequisites:  Electrical  Engineering 
301  and  303.  Required  of  electrical  engineering  juniors;  3 
hours.    Weil.) 

Electrical  Engineering  303. — Laboratory  work  to  ac- 
company Electrical  Engineering  301.  (Laboratory  fee,  $3.00. 
Required  of  all  engineering  juniors  except  tJwse  in  chemical 
engineering;   1  two-hour  laboratory  period.    Weil.) 

Electrical  Engineering  304. — Laboratory  work  to  ac- 
company Electrical  Engineering  302.  (Laboratory  fee,  $3.00. 
Required  of  electrical  engineering  juniors;  2  two-hour  lab- 
oratory periods.    Weil.) 

Electrical  Engineering  305. — Telegraph  Engineering. 
— Text-book  used  in  1925-1926 :  Hausmann's  Telegraph  En- 
gineering, (Prerequisites:  Mathematics  251-2  and  Physics 
209-10.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.00.  Required  of  electrical  engi- 
neering juniors,  first  semester;  1  recitation  and  1  two-hour 
laboratory  period.   Higgins.) 

Electrical  Engineering  306. — Radio  Communication. — 
Lectures,   recitations,  and  laboratory  work  on   circuits  and 


*The  courses  in  Electrical  Engineering  are  given  as  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering,  the 
instructors  in  this  department  dividing  their  time  between  physics  and 
electrical  engineering.  The  courses  in  physics  are  described  under  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  pages  87  to  89. 
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elementary  radio  measurements.  Text-book  used  in  1925- 
1926:  Lauer  and  Broun's  Radio  Engineering  Principles. 
(Prerequisite:  1  year  of  College  Physics.  Laborato7^y  fee, 
$5.00.  Elective  for  engineering  students;  open  to  non-engi- 
neering students;  2  classes  and  1  two-hour  laboratory  period. 
Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours.  Higgins.) 

Electrical  Engineering  401. — Alternating-current  the- 
ory and  applications.  Text-books  used  in  1925-1926 :  Timbie 
and  Higbie's  Alternating-Current  Electricity,  Second  Course; 
and  Magnusson's  Alternating  Currents.  (Prerequisites:  Elec- 
trical Engineering  301  and  303.  Required  of  electrical  engi- 
neering seniors;   first  semester;   3  hours.    Weil.) 

Electrical  Engineering  402. — The  class  each  year 
chooses  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects : 

Electrical  Power  Measurements. — Based  on  Law's  Elec- 
trical Measurements. 

Electrical  Power  Transmission. — Based  on  Magnusson's 
Alternating  Currents. 

Electric  Railways. 

Elementary  Electrical  Design. — Based  on  Still's  Electrical 
Machine  Design. 

Illumination — Text-book:  Ferguson's  Electric  Lighting. 

Radio  Communication. — See  Electrical  Engineering  306, 
described  below. 

(Prerequisites  (Except  for  Radio  Communication) :  Elec- 
trical Engineering  302-304,  401-403.  Required  of  electrical 
engineering  seniors;  3  hours.     Weil.) 

Electrical  Engineering  405-406. — Dynamo  laboratory 
work  to  accompany  Electrical  Engineering  401-2.  Text-book 
used  in  1925-1926:  Karapetoff's  Experimental  Electrical 
Engineering.  (Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  301  and 
303.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00  per  semester.  Required  of  elec- 
trical engineering  seniors,  both  semesters.  1  three-hour  labor- 
atory period  per  week.    Weil.) 

Electrical  Engineering  406. — Telephone  Engineering. 
—Text-book  used  in  1925-1926 :  Wright  and  Puchstein's  Tele- 
phone Communication.  (Prerequisites:  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing 301-303,  305.    Laboratory  fee,  $2.00.    Required  of  elec- 
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trical  engineering  seniors,  second  semester;    1   class  and  1 
two-hour  laboratory  period  per  week.    Benton.) 

Electrical  Engineering  407. — DyiVamo  laboratory  work 
and  electrical  engineering  problems.  Text-book  used  in  1925- 
1926:  Karapetoffs  Experimental  Electrical  Engineering. 
(Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  301  and  303.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $3.00.  Required  of  mechanical  engineering  students; 
2  three-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.    Weil.) 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Professor  Price  Assistant  Professor  Gaines 

The  instruction  in  this  department  follows  theoretical  and 
practical  lines.  System,  accuracy  and  neatness  are  insisted 
upon.  While  acquainting  students  with  practical  methods, 
the  aim  is  to  produce  engineers  of  independent  thought  and 
original  power. 

101-102.  Descriptive  Geometry. — Projections. — Methods 
of  representing  points,  lines,  surfaces  and  solids  in  space  by 
their  projections;  their  intersections  with  each  other;  the 
careful  solution  of  many  original  problems  on  the  drawing- 
board.  (Required  of  all  engineering  freshmen;  2  recitations 
both  semesters,  and  two  hours  of  drawing  per  week  the  sec- 
ond semester.  Walker.) 

201-202.  Mechanism. — The  Kinematics  of  Machinery. — 
Investigation  of  link  work,  construction  of  gears  and  cams, 
belt  and  pulley  drive,  trains  of  mechanism,  the  velocity  ratio, 
and  directional  relation  of  the  moving  parts  of  various  ma- 
chines, etc.  The  text  is  supplemented  by  drawing  exercises  in 
the  construction  of  gear  teeth,  cams,  and  motion  diagrams. 
(Required  of  electrical  and  mechanical  engiyieering  sopho- 
mores; 2  hours,  both  semesters.   Gaines.) 

301.  Machine  Elements. — Sizes  and  proportions  of 
standard  machine  details,  screw-threads,  bolts  and  nuts,  pipes 
and  fittings,  shafting  and  shaft  mountings,  bearings,  etc.,  as 
approved  by  practice;  design  of  simple  machines,  working 
drawings.  (Required  of  mechanical  engineering  juniors;  first 
semester;  U  hours  of  drawing  per  week.  Gaines.) 

305-306.  Applied  Mechanics. — The  laws  of  motion,  fric- 
tion, equilibrium  of  fluid  pressure,  inertia,  centrifugal  force, 
kinetic  and  potential  energy,  etc.     Problems  illustrating  the 
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practical  application  of  these  laws.  (Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 251-2.  Required  of  engineering  juniors;  both  semes- 
ters; 3  hours;  also  a  two-hour  computing  period  each  week 
the  first  semester.    Gaines.) 

308.  Mechanics  of  Materials. — Investigation  of  the 
strength  of  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  machinery 
and  engineering  structures;  analysis  of  stresses  in  beams, 
struts,  shafts  and  columns;  study  of  the  mechanical  proper- 
ties of  iron,  steel,  timber,  cement,  etc.  The  text  is  supple- 
mented by  laboratory  tests  on  specimens  of  the  various  ma- 
terials. (Prerequisite:  Applied  Mechanics  305.  Laboratory 
fee,  $1.00.  Required  of  engineering  juniors;  second  semes- 
ter; 3  classes  and  2  hours  laboratory  work  per  week.   Gaines.) 

309.  Metals  and  Alloys. — Metallurgy  of  alloy  steels  and 
nonferrous  alloys.  Study  of  heat  treatment  and  other  modify- 
ing processes  used  in  the  production  of  metals  for  machines 
and  structures.  (Prerequisites:  Physics  105-106  and  Chemis- 
try 101-102.  Required  of  electrical,  mechanical  and  chemical 
engineering  juniors;  first  semester;    2  hours.    Gaines.) 

310. — Thermodynamics. — The  laws  of  thermodynamics 
and  their  application  to  the  substances  used  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  heat,  and  in  the  transformation  of  heat  into  mechan- 
ical energy.  A  study  of  pressure-volume  diagrams  and 
temperature-entropy  diagrams  of  various  theoretical  and 
practical  cycles.  (Prerequisites:  Mathematics  251-252,  Phy- 
sics 209-210  and  Chemistry  101-102.  Required  of  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineering  juniors;  second  semester;  3  hours. 
Price.) 

401-402.  Machine  Design. — The  design  and  proportion- 
ing of  machine  parts — bolts,  riveted  joints,  keys  and  gibs, 
toothed  gearing,  belt  transmission,  shafts,  journals,  bear- 
ings ;  the  design  of  machines  or  parts  of  machines  to  perform 
certain  functions.  (Prerequisites:  Applied  Mechanics  305- 
306  and  Mechanics  of  Materials  308.  Required  of  mechani- 
cal engineering  seniors;  both  semesters,  2  hours;  also  3 
hours  per  week  of  drafting  the  first  semester  and  6  hours  per 
week  the  second  semester.     Pi'ice.) 

403-404.  Machine  Design. — The  same  as  Machine  De- 
sign 401-402  but  with  drafting  (3  hours  per  week)  the  first 
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semester   only.    (Required  of  electrical  engineering  seyiiors. 
Price.) 

405.  Power  Engineering. — The  steam  boiler,  fuels  and 
combustion,  condensing  apparatus,  and  boiler  plant  auxil- 
iaries. Study  of  power  and  heating  plants,  compressed  air,  and 
refrigeration.  (Prerequisite:  Thermodynamics  310.  Required 
of  mecJmnical  and  electrical  engineering  seniors;  first  semes- 
ter; 3  hours.   Price.) 

406.  Power  Engineering. — Gas  and  liquid-fuel  internal 
combustion  engines;  hot-air  engines;  gas  producers.  (Prere- 
quisite: Thermodynamics  310.  Required  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering seniors;   second  semester;    3  hours.   Price.) 

408.  Mechanical  Laboratory. — Valve  setting;  tests  of 
steam  gauges,  thermometers,  engines,  and  boilers;  use  of  the 
steam  engine  indicator,  absorption  and  transmission  dyna- 
mometers. (Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Required  of  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineering  seniors;  second  semester;  U  hours. 
Gaines.) 

410.  Human  Engineering. — This  course  combines  a 
study  of  some  of  the  problems  of  production  engineering  with 
a  study  of  certain  questions  of  personnel  management.  (Pre- 
requisite: Economics  307.  Required  of  civil,  electrical  and 
chemical  engineering  seniors;  second  semester;  2  hours; 
elective  for  non-engineering  students.  Credit,  1  year-hour. 
Price.) 

SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

J.  R.  Benton,  Dean        Rudolph  Weaver,  Director 

Faculty. — R.  Weaver,  G.  E.  Barnes,  J.  R.  Benton,  F.  M. 
Brennan,  H.  W.  Chandler,  J.  M.  Farr,  B.  F.  Gaines,  F.  C.  Gil- 
son,  W.  B.  Hathaway,  D.  C.  Harkin,  W.  S.  Higgins,  J.  P. 
Little,  T.  M.  Lowe,  W.  S.  Perry,  C.  G.  Phipps,  F.  L.  Prescott, 
M.  Price,  P.  L.  Reed,  W.  A.  Rawls,  T.  M.  Simpson,  A.  J. 
Strong,  A.  C.  Tipton,  E.  S.  Walker,  J.  Weil,  C.  S.  Whitehead, 
J.  H.  Wise,  E.  M.  Yon. 

Aim  and  Scope. — The  School  of  Architecture  has  been 
established  to  furnish  training  in  Architecture  and  the  Allied 
Arts.  The  work  in  Architecture  is  well  begun  and  is  of  four 
years  duration,  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree.     Courses  in 
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the  Allied  Arts  are  being  organized  and  information  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  the  Director. 

The  courses  are  designed  to  prepare  graduates  for  those 
fields  of  endeavor  in  which  utility  is  combined  with  beauty. 
The  unprecedented  activity  in  Florida  in  building  and  beauti- 
fying cities  has  opened  unusual  opportunities  to  young  men 
and  women  in  the  useful  arts.  Not  only  Florida,  but  all  Amer- 
ica is  rapidly  demanding  the  services  of  those  who  can  de- 
sign and  build.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  school  to  train  students 
to  meet  these  demands  and  enter  the  field  of  architecture  and 
its  numerous  allied  arts  as  designers,  draftsmen,  teachers, 
superintendents,  constructors,  etc.,  and  ultimately  as  general 
practitioners  or  specialists  in  their  chosen  field. 

For  requirements  for  admission  to  the  regular  four  year 
course,  see  pages  49  to  53. 

Special  two  or  three  year  courses  may  be  arranged  by 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Architecture. 

The  Florida  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects has  voted  funds  for  providing  the  School  of  Architecture 
with  special  lecturers  selected  from  among  its  own  ranks,  and 
other  prominent  men  in  related  fields. 

The  Florida  State  Board  of  Architects  has  accumulated 
a  fund  out  of  which  it  has  given  the  School  of  Architecture 
three  thousand  dollars  this  year  for  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing books  for  the  library  of  architecture. 

The  Florida  Association  of  Architects  has  awarded  a  gold 
medal  annually  to  the  architectural  student  doing  the  best 
work  thruout  the  year,  and  has  also  voted  to  give  a  scholar- 
ship to  a  deserving  architectural  student. 

Names  of  Courses  Hours  per  Week 

Freshman  Year  1st  Semester    \      2nd  Semester 


«  ijclf:  J.  ip  *** 

Architecture  101-102  0  0  9  9  3 

Architecture   121-122  0  0  4  4  2 

Descriptive  Geometry  101-102  2  8  0  5  2 

English    101-102    3  6  0  9  3 

Mathematics  151-152  3  6  0  9  3 

Physics    105-106    3  4  0  7  3 

Physics    107-108    0  0  4  4  2 

Military   Science   101-102   2  2  4  8  2 

Architecture   112     


13  21  21  55  20 


0  0  6  6  2 

0  0  4  4  2 

2  3  0  5  2 

3  6  0  9  3 
3  6  0  9  3 
3  4  0  7  3 
0  0  4  4  2 
2  2  4  8  2 
12  0  3  1 


14  23  18  55  20 
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Names  of  Courses 


Hours  per  Week 


Sophotnore   Yea/r 


1st  Semester 


Architecture  203-204  0     0 


Architecture    223-224     0 

Architecture   229-230     2 

Architecture  227    1 

Architecture    226    

Mathematics    251-252    3 

Surveying  101  

Modern   Language    3 

Military   Science    201-202     2 

Elective  2 


0 
4 
0 


t  T 
9  9 
6 
0 
3 


13  20  22  55  19        12  19  25  56  19 


Junior   Year 


** 


Architecture  305-306  0 

Architecture    325    0 

Architecture  331-332  2 

Architecture    310    

Architecture    351    2 

Architecture    352    

Applied    Mechanics    305    3 

Mechanics   of   Materials   308 

Graphic    Statics    306    

Modern   Language    3 

Elective     2 


t  T 
0  12  12 
0  6  6 
4     0     6 


4 
2 
2 


3     0     5     2 
6     2  11     3 


5 
3 


0 
0 


8 
5 


3 
2 


* 
0 

2 

0 


3 
1 
3 


0       9       9       3 


4 
0 


0 
6 

b 


6 
6 


2 
2 


6  2 
11/2  3 
5       0 


11       4 

51/2  2 
8       3 


12  21  20  53  18        11     19y220     5OV2I8 


Senior  Year 


2     0     3 


Architecture    407-408    0     0  15  15 

Architecture    413    1 

English    412    

Architecture    455    10     6 

Architecture    458    

Structural  Engineering  403-404   3 

Architecture    457    1 

Architecture    456    

Economics   307    3 

Concrete  Design  406  

Elective     1 


5 
1 


0     0  15  15 


5 


0     3     0     3     2 


7     3 


3 

2 


3 
0 


4 
1 


6     0     9     3 


2     0     3     1 


10  15  24  49  18 


12     0  3 

3     6     6  15 

12     0  3 

....3  4 

10     3  4 

2     3     0  5 


1 
5 

i 
2 
2 
2 


8  16  24  48  18 


*Hours  of  recitation  or  lecture.  **Estimated  hours  necessary  for  prepa- 
ration. fHours  of  laboratory,  shop,  field,  or  drafting-room  work. 
***Number  Semester  Credit  Hours.     T — Total  hours. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


ARCHITECTURE 

101-102.  Architectural  Design. — This  course  treats  of 
simple  shapes  and  masses,  space  relationship,  groups  of  ele- 
ments, logically  and  beautifully  composed.  The  student  is 
made  familiar  with  the  elements  of  buildings  derived  from 
classical  precedent,  with  the  introduction  of  principles  and 
methods  of  architectural  drawing  and  rendering.  (First  se- 
mester, 3  three-hour  drafting -room  periods;  second  semester, 
2  three-hour  drafting-room  pei'iods.  Credit,  2  1-2  year- 
hours.) 

203-204.  Architectural  Design. — A  continuation  of 
Architecture  101-102,  with  advanced  problems  and  elements 
of  architectural  composition.  (Both  semesters,  3  three-hour 
drafting-room  periods.     Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

305-306.  Architectural  Design. — The  third  year  of 
architectural  design  with  preliminary  sketches,  rendered 
studies,  final  drawings  and  additional  sketch  problems. 
(First  semester,  3  four-hour  drafting-room  periods;  second 
semester,  3  three-hour  drafting-room  periods.  Credit,  3  1-2 
year-hours.) 

407-408.  Architectural  Design. — Advanced  Architec- 
tural Design  covering  the  more  complex  problems  of  planning 
and  designing,  a  continuation  of  the  work  and  experience 
gained  in  the  preceding  three  years  of  Architectural  Design. 
(Both  semesters,  3  fou7'-hour  and  1  three-hour  drafting-room 
periods.     Credit,  5  year-hours.) 

310.  Residence  Design. — A  study  of  residence  problems 
through  plans,  section  and  elevation,  parallel  to  regular  de- 
sign course.  (Second  semester,  3  two-hour  drafting-room 
periods.     Credit,  1  year-hour.) 

112.  Elements  of  Beauty. — A  discussion  of  the  mani- 
festations of  beauty  in  nature  with  lectures  on  the  various 
modes  of  its  expression  in  the  arts,  particularly  in  architec- 
ture. Special  lectures  are  given  by  instructors  in  other  de- 
partments on  the  drama,  poetry,  music  and  other  arts.  As- 
signed reading  and  problems.  (Second  semester,  1  hour. 
Credit,  1-2  year-hour.) 
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121-122.  Freehand  Drawing. — Elementary  instruction 
in  careful  observation  and  accurate  sketching  in  pencil  and 
charcoal  from  simple  casts  and  simple  architectural  details. 
Accuracy  of  proportion,  simplicity  of  presentation  and  unity 
of  the  whole  are  emphasized.  (Both  semesters,  3  two-hour 
drawing  periods.     Credit,  2  year-hours.) 

223-224.  Freehand  Drawing. — A  continuation  of  Archi- 
tecture 121-122,  with  more  advanced  studies  in  charcoal,  and 
an  introduction  of  direct  pen  and  ink  sketching.  (Both  se- 
mesters, 3  two-hour  drawing  periods.     Credit,  2  year-hours.) 

325.  Freehand  Drawing. — Advanced  Freehand  Draw- 
ing, studies  in  charcoal,  pen  and  ink  and  in  wash.  (First  se- 
mester, 3  two-hour  drawing  periods.     Credit,  1  year-hour.) 

226.  Elementary  Water  Color. — Color  theory  and  vari- 
ous methods  of  applying  water  color.  The  expression  of  dis- 
tance, sky  and  cloud  effects,  foreground  and  foliage.  Simple 
landscapes.  (Second  semester,  2  three-hour  drawing  periods. 
Credit,  1  year-hour.) 

227.  Perspective. — A  discussion  of  the  phenomena  of 
perspective  and  methods  of  representing  distance,  followed 
by  exercises  in  drawing  architectural  perspectives.  (First 
semester,  2  three-hour  drafting-room  periods.  Credit,  1  year- 
hour.) 

229-230.  Architectural  History. — A  series  of  lectures 
with  stereopticon  slides  covering  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Per- 
sian, Greek,  Roman,  Early  Christian,  and  Byzantine  Archi- 
tecture. Historical  and  other  influences,  building  materials, 
and  methods  of  construction.  Comparison  of  the  styles.  Sup- 
plemented by  reference  reading  and  sketching.  (Both  se- 
mesters, 2  one-hour  lectures.     Credit,  2  year-hours.) 

331-332.  Architectural  History. — A  continuation  of 
Architecture  229-230,  covering  Romanesque,  Gothic,  Renais- 
sance, and  Modern  Architecture.  Supplemented  by  reference 
reading  and  sketching.  (Both  semesters,  2  one-hour  lectures. 
Credit,  2  year-hours.) 

351.  Frame  Construction. — The  nature  and  properties 
of  woods  used  in  building  construction.  Methods  of  construc- 
tion. (First  semester,  2  lectures  and  drawings.  Credit,  1 
year-hour.) 
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352.  Masonry  Construction. — Building  materials  and 
processes  other  than  those  included  in  Frame  Construction. 
(Secorid  semester,  2  lectures  and  drawings.  Credit,  1  year- 
hour.) 

454.  Concrete  Design. — A  course  in  reinforced  concrete 
design,  primarily  intended  for  architectural  students.  (Sec- 
ond semester,  1  lecture  and  1  three-hour  drafting-room  period. 
Credit,  1  year-hour.) 

455.  Working  Drawings. — The  preparation  of  scale 
drawings  and  details  as  are  issued  to  the  builder  in  actual 
practice.  (First  semester,  2  three-hour  drafting-room  peri- 
ods.    Credit,  11-2  year-hours.) 

457.  Heating  and  Ventilating. — A  course  in  Heating 
and  Ventilating  given  in  the  Engineering  College  especially 
arranged  for  architectural  students.  (First  semester,  1  one- 
hour  lecture.     Credit,  1-2  year-hour.) 

456.  Electric  Lighting. — Illumination  and  wiring  of 
buildings,  given  in  the  Electrical  Engineering  Department  for 
architectural  students.  (Second  semester,  1  h*ur.  Credit, 
1-2  year-hour.) 

458.  Professional  Practice. — Lectures  on  the  ethics  and 
professional  methods  of  modern  practice.  (Second  semester, 
1  hour.     Credit,  1-2  year-hour.) 

413.  Decorative  Arts. — A  study  of  the  decorative  arts 
related  to  Architecture.  (First  semester,  1  hour.  Credit, 
1-2  year-hour.) 

OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

For  description  of  other  courses  required  of  students  in 
Architecture,  see  other  departments  in  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering on  preceding  pages;  for  elective  courses,  consult  the 
Index. 
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COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

Harry  R.  Trusler,  Dean 

Faculty.— H.  R.  Trusler,  R.  S.  Cockrell,  C.  W.  Crandall, 
D.  Slagle,  H.  L.  Thompson. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Aim  and  Scope. — In  1891,  the  American  Bar  Association 
declared  that  in  its  opinion  it  was  a  part  of  the  highest  duty 
and  interest  of  every  civilized  state  to  make  provision  for 
maintaining  schools  of  law  for  the  thoro  legal  education  of 
all  who  are  licensed  to  practice  law.  Recognizing  the  sound- 
ness of  this  statement  and  desiring  to  discharge  this  duty,  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Control  provided 
for  the  opening  of  the  College  of  Law  in  the  University  in 
September,  1909.  The  advantages  to  accrue  to  the  State  from 
having,  as  a  part  of  its  educational  system,  a  thoro  and  sys- 
tematic course  of  instruction  in  the  common  law,  with  special 
consideration  of  the  peculiarities  and  exceptions  applicable  in 
Florida,  are  many  and  evident. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Board  of  Control  to  establish 
a  law  school  which,  by  the  quality  of  its  work  and  character 
of  its  equipment,  would  merit  and  command  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  bench  and  bar.  That  the  hope  of  accomplish- 
ing these  results  was  well  founded  is  shown  by  the  number 
and  character  of  those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
advantages  offered. 

Requirements  for  Admission. — Those  entering  as  candi- 
dates for  degrees  must  present,  in  addition  to  the  requirement 
of  sixteen  entrance  units  (see  pages  49  to  53),  two  years  of 
college  work.  Students  will  be  conditionally  admitted  with  a 
deficiency  of  not  over  three  semester-hours  of  college  work. 

No  specific  course  of  studies  is  prescribed  for  the  college 
work  required  for  admission;  but,  in  general,  students  are 
advised  to  pursue  the  course  offered  by  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Thereby  it  will  be  easier  for  them  to  complete 
the  combined  academic  and  law  course  should  they  so  desire. 

Special  Students. — The  number  of  special  students  ad- 
mitted each  year  (in  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Law  Schools)  is  restricted  to  not  more 
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than  ten  per  cent  of  the  average  of  entering  students  for  the 
two  years  previous.  Those  wishing  to  enter  as  special  stu- 
dents should  apply  to  the  Dean,  stating  age,  preparation  and 
experience. 

Advanced  Standing. — No  work  in  law  done  in  other  in- 
stitutions will  be  accepted  towards  a  degree,  unless  the  appli- 
cant passes  satisfactorily  the  examinations  held  in  the  sub- 
jects in  question  in  this  College,  or  unless,  by  special  vote  of 
the  Faculty,  credit  is  given  without  examination.  Credit  for 
work  not  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools,  of  which  this  College  is  a  member,  will 
not  be  accepted.  In  no  case  will  credit  be  given  for  work  not 
done  in  residence  at  an  approved  law  school. 

Examinations. — The  last  week  of  each  semester  is  de- 
voted to  examinations  covering  the  work  of  the  semester. 
These  examinations  are  in  writing  and  are  rigid  and  search- 
ing, but  are  not  necessarily  final. 

All  students,  unless  excused  by  the  Dean,  must  present 
themselves  for  the  regular  examination  in  all  the  subjects  for 
which  they  are  registered.  A  student  who  has  made  a  semester 
grade  of  60  or  more  in  any  subject  is  entitled  to  a  re-examina- 
tion in  that  subject;  only  one  re-examination  in  any  subject 
is  permitted. 

University  Practice  Courts. — Thoroly  organized  prac- 
tice courts  are  regular  features  of  the  third  year  of  the  curricu- 
lum. The  object  is  to  give  the  student  practical  instruction  in 
pleading  and  practice  at  law  and  in  equity,  and  experience  in 
the  preparation  and  trial  of  cases.  The  work  is  arranged  as 
follows : 

First. — Cases  arising  upon  prepared  statements  of  fact  are 
assigned,  upon  which  the  students  are  to  determine  what  pro- 
ceedings to  bring  and  how  to  bring  them,  issue,  serve,  and 
return  process,  prepare  the  pleadings,  and  to  bring  the  case 
to  an  issue  on  a  question  of  law.  The  case  is  heard  on  the 
sufficiency  of  the  form  and  the  structure  of  the  pleadings ;  when 
these  are  approved  the  issue  of  law  is  argued  and  decided,  the 
students  acting  as  attorneys  drawing  the  order,  judgment,  or 
decree  to  which  they  deem  themselves  entitled. 

Second. — In  the  second  class  of  cases,  actual  controversies 
are  arranged  and  assigned  for  trial  in  the  Circuit  Court  as 
issues  of  fact.    After  determining  what  action  to  bring,  the 
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students  assigned  to  the  case  are  required  to  issue  the  proper 
process  and  prepare  and  file  the  necessary  pleadings,  subpoena 
the  witnesses,  select  the  jury,  examine  and  cross-examine  the 
witnesses,  and  argue  the  case  to  the  jury.  Each  student  is 
required  to  participate  in  the  trial  of  at  least  one  common-law, 
one  equity,  and  one  criminal  case,  and  is  instructed  in  appel- 
late procedure. 

The  Practice  Court  is  conducted  by  Professors  Cockrell 
and  Crandall. 

Library. — The  Law  Library  contains : 

Three  sets  of  Florida  Reports  with  Wurts'  Digest  (both  editions) ; 
Shepard's  Florida  Citations;  The  Session  Laws  of  Florida  from  1822  to 
1921,  except  from  1828  to  1834;  McClellan's  Digest  and  Duval's  Com- 
pilation of  the  Laws  of  Florida;  Revised  Statutes  of  1898;  three  sets  of 
the  General  Statutes  of  1906;  two  sets  of  Florida  Compiled  Laws  of 
1914;  eight  sets  of  the  Revised  General  Statutes  of  Florida,  1920; 
Reports  of  the  Florida  Railroad  Commission,  the  Attorney  General 
of  Florida,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the  Land  Decisions 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  Federal  Statutes  Annotated;  Thorpe's 
American  Charters,  Constitutions  and  Organic  Laws;  Hinds'  Precedents 
of  the  Hou«e  of  Representatives;  the  Northwestern,  Southwestern,  North- 
eastern, Southeastern,  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Southern  Reporters;  the 
American  Decisions,  American  Reports,  and  American  State  Reports, 
with  digests;  the  American  Annotated  Cases,  with  digests;  the  American 
and  English  Annotated  Cases,  with  digests;  the  Lawyers'  Reports  Anno- 
tated, old  and  new  series,  with  digests;  American  Annotated  Cases; 
American  Law  Reports;  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  Reports,  with 
digests;  Rose's  Notes;  Federal  Cases;  Federal  Reporter;  Shepard's 
Federal  Citations;  Stimson's  American  Statute  Laws;  the  State  Reports 
to  the  reporters  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Wisconsin;  the  Porto  Rico  Federal  Reports;  the  Hawaii  Re- 
ports; the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  Reports;  the  New  York  Common 
Law  and  Chancery  Reports,  with  digests;  the  New  York  Supplement; 
the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  Practice  and  Code,  Surrogate,  Superior 
Court,  Common  Pleas,  and  Criminal  Reports;  the  Pacific  States  Reports, 
with  digests,  which  include  the  California  Reports,  the  Colorado  Su- 
preme Reports,  the  Colorado  Appeals,  the  Idaho  Reports,  the  Kansas 
Reports,  the  Montana  Reports,  the  Nevada  Reports,  the  New  Mex- 
ico Reports,  the  Oregon  Reports,  the  Utah  Reports,  the  Washing- 
ton Reports,  and  the  Wyoming  Reports  to  the  Reporters;  the  Alaska 
Reports;  the  Reprint  of  the  English  Reports;  the  English  Law 
Reports;  Law  Journal  Reports;  the  British  Ruling  Cases;  the  English 
Ruling  Cases;  Mew's  English  Digest;  English  and  Empire  Digest;  Hals- 
bury's  Laws  of  England;  the  Century,  the  Decennial,  the  Second  Decen- 
nial, and  the  Key  Number  Digests;  the  Encyclopedia  of  Law  and  Pro- 
cedure; Corpus  Juris;  the  Encyclopedia  of  Forms;  the  Standard  Ency- 
clopedia of  Procedure;  two  sets  of  Ruling  Case  Law;  Words  and 
Phrases;  the  Harvard,  Pennsylvania,  Columbia  and  Michigan  Law  Re- 
views, the  Central  Law  Journal  and  Yale  Law  Journal;  more  than  one 
hundred  selected  volumes  for  the  class  in  Brief  Making  and  the  use 
of  Law  Books;  and  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  leading  textbooks 
and  books  of  reference. 
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A  course  of  instruction  is  given  in  legal  bibliography  and 
the  use  of  law  books.  Every  facility,  also,  is  offered  law  stu- 
dents to  make  use  of  the  general  library  of  the  University,  in 
which  are  included  many  works  of  interest  and  information 
to  lawyers. 

Both  libraries  are  open  during  the  academic  year  on  every 
secular  day  between  the  hours  of  8:00  a.  m.  and  10:00  p.  m., 
and  are  in  charge  of  trained  librarians,  who  render  needed 
aid  to  students. 

Marshall  Debating  Society. — Early  in  the  first  year  of 
the  College  the  students  organized  a  society  that  would  secure 
to  its  members  practice  in  debating  and  public  speaking  and 
experience  in  arguing  legal  questions,  as  well  as  drill  in  parlia- 
mentary law.  The  society  was  fittingly  named  "The  Marshall 
Debating  Society",  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  the  distinguished 
Southern  jurist,  John  Marshall.  Membership  and  work  in 
the  society  are  limited  to  students  in  the  College  of  Law,  but 
the  Faculty  give  all  possible  assistance  and  encouragement. 

University  Privileges. — The  advantages  of  the  other  col- 
leges of  the  University  are  open  to  such  students  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Law  as  desire  and  are  able  to  accept  them.  Courses 
in  History,  Economics,  Sociology,  Psychology,  Logic,  and 
English  are  particularly  recommended.  No  extra  charge  is 
made  for  such  courses,  but  they  can  be  taken  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  Law  Faculty  and  of  the  professors  concerned. 

Absences. — Any  student  who  absents  himself  from  25 
per  cent  of  the  classes  in  any  course,  regardless  of  the  causes 
therefor,  will  be  treated  as  not  having  taken  the  course  and 
will  be  excluded  from  the  examination. 

Provided  that  in  cases  of  conflict  the  Dean  may,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, upon  application  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester, 
reduce  the  number  of  hours  attendance  required  of  the  appli- 
cant in  any  given  course,  in  which  event  the  Dean  shall  notify 
in  writing  the  professor  in  charge  of  such  course. 

Absences  by  students  registering  late  shall  be  counted 
from  the  opening  of  a  semester,  and  no  one  will  be  permitted 
to  register  as  a  student  two  weeks  after  the  opening  of  a  se- 
mester. 

One  hour  of  credit  in  gross  will  be  deducted  from  the 
credits  of  students  for  every  seventeen  absences  in  gross  dur- 
ing a  semester.    No  excuse  will  be  accepted.    When  the  Dean 
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has  permitted  a  student  to  register  for  subjects  with  conflict- 
ing hours,  absences  necessitated  thereby  will  not  be  treated 
as  such. 

The  completion  of  eighty-seven  semester  hours  is  required 
for  graduation  for  the  class  of  1926.  For  classes  graduating 
subsequently  there  will  be  a  reduction  from  the  present  re- 
quirement, but  the  amount  thereof  has  been  left  for  future 
consideration. 

Degrees. — The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.)  will 
be  conferred  upon  those  who  satisfactorily  complete  the 
course  of  study.  Students  admitted  to  advanced  standing 
may  receive  the  degree  after  one  year's  residence,  but  in  no 
case  will  the  degree  be  granted  unless  the  candidate  is  in 
actual  residence  during  all  of  the  third  year. 

Students  who  have  complied  with  all  the  requirements  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.),  who  have  maintained 
an  average  standing  in  their  law  studies  10  percent  above  the 
passing  mark,  and  who  have  obtained  the  degree  of  A.B.,  or  an 
equivalent  degree,  from  an  approved  college  or  university,  or 
who  secure  such  degree  the  same  year  they  complete  their  law 
course,  will  be  awarded  the  degree  of  Juris  Doctor  (J.D.). 

Combined  Academic  and  Law  Course. — See  page  59. 

Expenses. — A  tuition  fee  of  $20.00  per  semester,  payable 
in  advance,  is  charged  all  law  students,  except  those  taking 
less  than  eleven  hours  of  work,  who  are  charged  a  propor- 
tional part  of  the  full  tuition.  An  additional  fee  of  $100.00 
is  charged  non-resident  students.  The  cost  of  books  for  the 
first  year  will  approximate  $60.00;  for  the  second,  $65-$75, 
depending  on  the  electives  taken;  for  the  third,  §63.00.  Stu- 
dents are  urged  to  provide  themselves  with  the  statutes  of 
their  own  state  and  a  law  dictionary.  These  books  will  form 
a  nucleus  for  the  student's  future  library;  and  by  the  pur- 
chase of  second-hand  books  the  cost  may  be  materially  re- 
duced.    See  also  pages  36  to  41. 

Admission  to  the  Bar. — Upon  presenting  their  diplomas, 
duly  issued  by  the  proper  authorities,  and  upon  furnishing 
satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  of  good  moral  character,  the  graduates  of  the  College  are 
licensed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  without  examination,  to  prac- 
tice in  the  courts  of  Florida.  They  also  are  admitted  without 
examination  to  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  North- 
ern District  of  Florida. 
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CURRICULUM 
FIRST  YEAR 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

301.  Torts. — History  and  definitions;  elements  of  torts; 
conflicting  rights;  mental  anguish;  parties  to  tort  actions; 
remedies;  damages;  conflict  of  laws;  methods  of  discharge; 
comprehensive  study  of  particular  torts;  false  imprisonment, 
malicious  prosecution,  abuse  of  process,  conspiracy,  slander 
and  libel,  trespass,  conversion,  deceit,  nuisance,  negligence, 
and  others.  Textbooks:  Burdick  on  Torts  and  Burdick's 
Ciases  on  Torts,  third  edition.     (5  hours.     Trusler.) 

303.  Contracts. — Formation  of  contract;  offer  and  ac- 
ceptance ;  form  and  consideration ;  reality  of  consent ;  legality 
of  object ;  operation  of  contract ;  limits  of  the  contract  obliga- 
tion; assignment  of  contract;  joint  obligations;  interpreta- 
tion of  contract.  Textbooks:  Corbin's  Anson  on  Contracts; 
Huffcut  and  Woodruff's  Cases  on  Contract,  fourth  edition. 
(4.  hours.    Thompson.) 

305.  Criminal  Law. — Sources  of  criminal  law ;  nature  and 
elements  of  crime;  criminal  intent;  insanity;  intoxication; 
duress;  mistake  of  fact  or  law;  justification;  parties  in  crime; 
offenses  against  the  person,  habitation,  property,  public  health 
and  morals,  public  justice  and  authority,  government,  and 
the  law  of  nations.  Textbook :  Clark  on  Criminal  Law,  third 
edition ;  selected  cases.     (2  hours.     Cockrell.) 

307.  Criminal  Procedure. — Jurisdiction ;  arrest ;  prelim- 
inary examination  and  bail;  grand  jury,  indictment  and  infor- 
mation and  their  sufficiency  in  form  and  substance;  arraign- 
ment, pleas,  and  motions ;  nolle  prosequi  and  motions  to  quash ; 
jeopardy;  presence  of  defendant  at  the  trial;  verdict;  new 
trial;  arrest  of  judgment;  judgment,  sentence,  and  execution. 
Textbook:  Clark's  Criminal  Procedure,  second  edition;  selec- 
ted cases.     (2  hours.     Cockrell.) 

309.  Property. — Personal  property ;  possession  and  rights 
based  thereon ;  acquisition  of  title ;  liens  and  pledges ;  conver- 
sion. Textbook:  Warren's  Cases  on  Property.  (2  hours. 
Crandall.) 
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SECOND  SEMESTER 

302.  Equity  Jurisprudence. — History  and  definition; 
jurisdiction;  maxims;  accident,  mistake,  fraud;  penalties  and 
forfeitures ;  priorities  and  notice ;  bona  fide  purchasers,  estop- 
pel ;  election ;  satisfaction  and  performance ;  conversion ;  equit- 
able estates,  interest,  primary  rights ;  trusts ;  powers,  duties, 
and  liabilities  of  trustees ;  mortgages ;  equitable  liens ;  assign- 
ments; specific  performance;  injunction;  reformation;  can- 
cellation; cloud  on  titles;  ancillary  remedies.  Textbook: 
Eaton  on  Equity,  second  edition ;  selected  cases.  (5  hours. 
Trusler.) 

304.  Contracts  and  Quasi  Contracts. — Rules  relating 
to  evidence  and  construction ;  discharge  of  contract.  Origin 
and  nature  of  quasi  contract ;  benefits  conferred  in  misreliance 
on  rights  or  duty,  from  mistake  of  law,  and  on  invalid,  unen- 
forceable, illegal,  or  impossible  contract;  benefits  conferred 
thru  dutiful  intervention  in  another's  affairs;  benefits  con- 
ferred under  constraint;  action  for  restitution  as  alternative 
remedy  for  breach  of  contract  and  for  tort.  Textbooks :  Huff- 
cut  and  Woodruff's  Cases  on  Contract,  fourth  edition ;  Wood- 
ruff's Cases  on  Quasi  Contracts.     (3  hours.     Thompson.) 

306.  Marriage  and  Divorce. — Marriage  in  general;  na- 
ture of  the  relation ;  capacity  of  parties ;  annulment ;  divorce ; 
suit,  jurisdiction,  grounds;  defenses;  alimony;  effect  on  prop- 
erty rights;  custody  and  support  of  children;  agreements  of 
separation.  Textbook:  Vernier's  Cases  on  Marriage  and  Di- 
vorce.    (1  hour.    Cockrell.) 

308.  Common  Law  Pleading. — History  and  development 
of  the  personal  actions  at  common  law ;  theory  of  pleading  and 
its  peculiar  features  as  developed  by  the  jury  trial;  demur- 
rers, general  and  special;  pleas  in  discharge,  in  excuse,  and 
by  way  of  traverse ;  replication  de  injuria;  duplicity ;  depart- 
ure; new  assignment;  motions  based  on  pleadings;  general 
rules  of  pleadings.  Textbook:  Keigwin's  Cases  on  Common 
Law  Pleading.     (3  hours.    Crandall.) 

310.  Sales. — Sale  and  contract  to  sell ;  statute  of  frauds ; 
illegality;  conditions  and  warranties;  delivery;  acceptance 
and  receipt ;  vendor's  lien ;  stoppage  in  transitu;  bills  of  lad- 
ing ;  remedies  of  seller  and  buyer.  Textbook :  Waite's  Law  of 
Sales;   selected  cases.     (1  hour.    Slagle.) 
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312.  Property. — Introduction  to  the  law  of  conveyanc- 
ing; rights  incident  to  the  ownership  of  land,  and  estates 
therein,  including  the  land  itself,  air,  water,  fixtures,  emble- 
ments, waste;  profits;  easements;  licenses;  covenants  run- 
ning with  the  land.  Textbook:  Warren's  Case  on  Property. 
(2  hours.    Crandall.) 

SECOND  YEAR 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

401.  United  States  Constitutional  Law. — General 
principles;  distribution  of  governmental  powers;  congress; 
the  chief  executive;  the  judiciary;  police  powers;  eminent  do- 
main; checks  and  balances;  guarantee  of  republican  govern- 
ment; civil  rights;  political  privileges;  guarantee  in  criminal 
cases;  impairment  of  contractual  obligations.  Textbook: 
Hall's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law.     (Jt  hours.    Slagle.) 

403.  Agency. — ^Nature  of  the  relation;  purposes  and 
manner  of  creation ;  who  may  be  principal  or  agent ;  ratifica- 
tion; delegation  of  authority;  general  and  special  agents; 
rights  and  duties  of  agents ;  termination,  nature,  extent,  con- 
struction, and  execution  of  authority  of  agents ;  rights,  duties, 
and  liabilities  of  agents ;  principal  and  third  persons  inter  se; 
particular  classes  of  agents.  Textbook:  Mechem's  Cases  on 
Agency,  second  edition.     (2  hours.     Thompson.) 

405.  Equity  Pleading. — Nature  and  object  of  pleading 
in  equity;  parties  to  a  suit  in  equity;  proceedings  in  a  suit  in 
equity;  bills  in  equity,  disclaimer;  demurrers  and  pleas; 
answer  and  replication ;  preparation  of  bills,  demurrers,  pleas, 
answers.  Textbooks:  Keigwin's  Cases  in  Equity  Pleading; 
Rules  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  Chancery  in  Florida;  Rules  of 
the  Federal  Court;  Statutes  of  Florida.     (3  hours.   Cockrell.) 

407.  Brief  Making  and  the  Use  of  Law  Books. — Where 
to  find  the  law;  how  to  use  statutes  and  decisions;  how  to 
find  the  law ;  the  trial  brief ;  the  brief  on  appeal  and  its  prepa- 
ration. Textbook:  Cooley's  Brief  Making  and  the  Use  of 
Law  Books.     (1  hour.    Crandall.) 

409.  Property. — Titles  and  conveyancing,  including  ac- 
quisition of  titles  by  possession,  modes  of  conveyance  at 
common  law,  under  the  statute  of  uses,  and  by  statutory 
grant;  the  execution  of  deeds;  estates  created;  covenants  for 
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titles ;  estoppel  by  deed ;  priorities  among  titles.     Textbook : 
Warren's  Cases  on  Conveyances.     (3  hours.     Crandall.) 

411.  Florida  Constitutional  Law.* — Declaration  of 
rights;  departments  of  government;  suffrage  and  eligibility; 
census  and  apportionment;  counties  and  cities;  taxation  and 
finance ;  homestead  and  exemption ;  married  women's  prop- 
erty ;  education ;  public  institutions ;  miscellaneous  provisions. 
Textbooks:  Constitution,  statutes,  and  judicial  decisions  of 
Florida.     (2  hours.     Truster. ) 

413.  Code  Pleading.** — Changes  introduced  by  the 
codes;  forms  of  action;  necessary  allegations;  the  complaint; 
prayer  for  relief,  including  general  and  special  denials;  new 
matter ;  equitable  defenses ;  counter  claims ;  pleading  several 
defenses;  replies  and  demurrers.  Textbook:  Sunderland's 
Cases  on  Code  Pleading.     (2  hours.     Thompson.) 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

402.  Evidence. — Judicial  notice ;  kinds  of  evidence ;  bur- 
den of  proof;  presumptions  of  law  and  fact;  judge  and  jury; 
best  evidence  rule;  hearsay  rule  and  its  exceptions;  admis- 
sions ;  confessions ;  exclusions  based  on  public  policy  and  priv- 
ilege ;  corroboration ;  parol  evidence  rule ;  witnesses ;  attend- 
ance in  court ;  examination,  cross  examination,  privilege ;  pub- 
lic documents;  records  and  judicial  writings;  private  writ- 
ings. Textbook:  Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  sixteenth  edition, 
Volume  1 ;  selected  cases.     (4^  hours.     Cockrell.) 

404.  Private  Corporations. — Nature;  creation  and  citi- 
zenship ;  defective  organization ;  promotors ;  powers  and  lia- 
bilities; corporations  and  the  State;  dissolution;  membership; 
management ;  creditors ;  foreign  corporations ;  practice  in 
forming  corporations,  preparing  by-laws,  electing  officers, 
and  in  conducting  corporate  business.  Textbooks:  Clark  on 
Private  Corporations,  and  Wormser's  Cases  on  Corporations. 
(4  hows.    Slagle.) 

406.  Legal  Ethics. — Admission  of  attorneys  to  practice ; 
taxation;  privileges  and  exemptions;  authority;  liability  to 
clients  and  to  third  parties;  compensation;  liens;  suspension 
and  disbarment;  duties  to  clients,  courts,  professional  breth- 
ren, and  to  society.    Textbooks:  Attorneys  at  Law  in  Ruling 


•For  students  intending  to  practice  in  Florida. 
••For  students  not  intending  to  practice  in  Florida. 
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Case  Law  and  the  Code  of  Ethics  adopted  by  the  American 
Bar  Association.     (1  hour.     Trusler.) 

408.  Property. — History  of  the  law  of  wills  and  testa- 
ments; testamentary  capacity  and  intent;  kind  of  wills  and 
testaments;  execution,  revocation,  republication,  revival  of 
wills;  descent;  probate  of  wills  and  the  administration  of  es- 
tates. Textbook:  Warren's  Cases  on  Wills.  (3  hours.  Cran- 
dall.) 

410.  Florida  Civil  Practice.* — Organization  of  courts; 
parties ;  joinder  and  consolidation  of  actions ;  issuance,  service, 
and  return  of  process ;  appearance ;  trial ;  verdict ;  proceedings 
after  verdict ;  appellate  proceedings ;  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  common  law  actions ;  special  proceedings  including  certio- 
rari, mandamus,  prohibition,  quo  warranto,  habeas  corpus, 
attachment,  garnishment,  statutory  liens,  forcible  entry  and 
detainer,  landlord  and  tenant.  Textbook:  Crandall's  Florida 
Civil  Practice.     (3  hours.     Cockrell.) 

412.  General  Civil  Procedure.** — The  court;  parties; 
forms  of  action;  the  trial;  selection  of  jury  and  procedure  in 
jury  trial;  judgment;  execution;  appeal  and  error.  Text- 
book: Loyd's  Cases  on  Civil  Procedure.  (3  hours.  Thomp- 
son.) 

THIRD  YEAR 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

501.  Insurance. — Theory,  history,  significance;  insur- 
able interest ;  concealment,  representations,  warranties ;  sub- 
rogation; waiver  and  estoppel;  assignees,  beneficiaries;  cred- 
itors; fire,  life,  marine,  accident,  guarantee,  liability  insur- 
ance. Textbooks :  Humble's  Law  of  Insurance  and  Humble's 
Cases  on  Insurance.     (1  hour.     Trusler.) 

503.  Public  Service  Corporations. — Nature  of  public 
utilities;  railroads  and  other  common  carriers  of  goods  and 
passengers;  telegraphs  and  telephones;  light  and  water  com- 
panies; inns;  warehouses;  elevators;  stockyards;  methods  of 
incorporation;  public  control;  rights  and  obligations  at  com- 
mon law  and  under  federal  and  state  statutes.  Textbook :  Wy- 
man's  Cases  on  Public  Service  Companies,  third  edition.  (2 
hours.     Slagle.) 


•For  students  intending  to  practice  in  Florida. 
**For  Etudentg  not  intending  to  practice  in  Florida. 
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505.  Federal  Procedure  and  Bankruptcy. — System  of 
courts  created  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  juris- 
diction of  the  several  courts  and  procedure  therein ;  federal 
and  state  bankruptcy  legislation;  who  may  become  bankrupt; 
prerequisites  to  adjudication;  receivers;  trustees;  provable 
claims ;  exemptions ;  composition ;  discharge.  Textbooks : 
Hughes  on  Federal  Procedure,  and  Remington  on  Bankruptcy, 
Students'  Edition.     (3  hours.     Slagle.) 

507.  Partnership. — Creation,  nature,  characteristics  of 
a  partnership;  nature  of  a  partner's  interest;  nature,  extent, 
duration  of  the  partnership  liability;  powers  of  partners; 
rights,  duties,  remedies  of  partners  inte7'  se;  rights  and  reme- 
dies of  creditors ;  termination  of  partnership.  Textbook : 
Gilmore's  Cases  on  Partnership.     (2  hours.     Thompson.) 

509.  Admiralty. — Jurisdiction;  contracts,  torts,  crimes; 
m,aritime  liens,  ex  contractu,  ex  delicto,  priorities,  discharge; 
bottomry  and  respondentia  obligations;  salvage;  general  av- 
erage.    Textbook:  Hughes  on  Admiralty.     (1  hour.    Slagle.) 

511.  Property. — Conditional  estates;  licenses  and  waiv- 
ers; reversions  and  remainders;  rule  in  Shelley's  Case;  fu- 
ture uses;  future  interests;  executory  devises  and  bequests; 
vesting  of  legacies;  cross  limitations;  gifts;  failure  of  issue; 
determination  of  classes;  powers;  rule  against  perpetuities; 
restraints  on  alienation.  Textbook:  Kale's  Cases  on  Future 
Interests.     (3  hours.     Crandall.) 

513.  Mortgages. — Nature;  elements;  incidents  of  the  re- 
lation; discharge;  assignment;  redemption;  foreclosure;  in- 
junction and  account;  extent  of  the  lien;  priority  between 
mortgage  liens  and  competing  claims;  equity  of  redemption. 
Textbook:  Durfee's  Cases  on  Mortgages.  (2  hours.  Cock- 
rell.) 

515.    Practice  Court. — (1  hour.) 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

502.  Damages. — General  principles;  nominal;  compensa- 
tory; exemplary;  liquidated;  direct  and  consequential;  proxi- 
mate and  remote;  general  and  special;  measure  in  contract 
and  tort  actions ;  entire  damages  in  one  action ;  mental  suffer- 
ing; avoidable  consequences;  value;  interest;  lateral  support; 
counsel  fees  and  expenses  of  litigation;  injuries  to  real  prop- 
erty and  limited  interests;  death  by  wrongful  act;  breaches 
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of  warranty.  Textbook:  Rogers'  Law  of  Damages;  selected 
cases.     (2  hours.     Trusler.) 

504.  Municipal  Corporations. — Creation  of  cities  and 
towns;  powers  of  a  municipality,  including  public  powers, 
power  of  taxation,  power  over  streets  and  alleys,  etc. ;  obliga- 
tions and  liabilities  of  municipal  corporations;  powers  and 
liabilities  of  officers.  Textbook :  Elliott  on  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations, second  edition.     (1  hour.     Cockrell.) 

506.  Negotiable  Instruments. — Law  merchant;  defini- 
tions and  general  doctrines;  contract  of  the  maker,  acceptor, 
certifier,  drawer,  indorser,  vendor,  accommodater,  assurer; 
proceedings  before  and  after  dishonor  of  negotiable  instru- 
ments; absolute  defenses;  equities;  payments;  conflict  of 
laws.  Textbook:  Britton's  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes.  (3 
hours.     Slagle.) 

508.  Conflict  of  Laws. — Jurisdiction;  sources  of  law 
and  comity;  territorial  jurisdiction;  jurisdiction  in  rem  and 
in  personam;  remedies,  rights  of  action,  procedure ;  creation  of 
rights;  property  rights;  personal  rights;  inheritance;  obliga- 
tions ex  delicto  and  ex  contractu;  recognition  and  enforcement 
of  rights;  personal  relations;  property;  inheritance;  admin- 
istration of  estates;  jud^^ments  and  obligations.  Textbook: 
Lorenzen's  Cases  on  Conflict  of  Laws,  second  edition.  (3 
hours.     Thompson.) 

510.  Abstracts. — Practical  problems  covering  the  inter- 
pretation of  maps  and  the  plotting  of  lots  described  by  metes 
and  bounds;  the  formal  requisites  of  the  different  convey- 
ances in  use  in  Florida;  deeds  executed  by  public  and  judi- 
cial officers;  liens  and  contracts  for  the  sale  of  lands.  Text- 
books: Florida  Statutes  and  selected  Florida  cases.  (1  hour. 
Thompson.) 

512.  Trusts. — The  Anglo-American  system  of  uses  and 
trusts;  creation,  transfer,  extinguishment  of  trust  interests; 
priorities  between  competing  equities ;  construction  of  trust 
dispositions;  charitable  trusts.  Textbook:  Bogert  on  Trusts; 
selected  cases.     (2  hours.    Slagle.) 

514.  Judgments. — Nature  and  essentials;  kinds;  record; 
vacation ;  amendment ;  modification ;  satisfaction.  Textbooks : 
Rood's  Cases  on  Judgments.     (2  hours.  Crandall) 

516.    Practice  Court. — (l  hour.) 
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Faculty. — J.  W.  Norman,  J.  N.  Anderson,  J.  R.  Benton, 
A.  P.  Black,  L.  M.  Bristol,  L.  W.  Buchholz,  C.  L.  Crow,  J.  M. 
Farr,  J.  R.  Fulk,  J.  G.  Gee,  L.  G.  Haskell,  W.  B.  Hathaway, 
J.  M.  Leake,  T.  R.  Leigh,  W.  A.  Little,  B.  F.  Luker,  J.  S. 
Rogers,  Jos.  Roemer,  T.  M.  Simpson,  A.  J.  Strong,  A.  W. 
Sweet,  A.  C.  Tipton,  J.  E.  Turlington,  J.  L.  White. 

Teaching  Fellows. — C.  A.  Frensdorf,  H.  G.  Metcalfe,* 
R.  H.  Schild,  A.  M.  Singletary. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Aim  and  Scope. — The  main  purpose  of  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege and  Normal  School  is  to  furnish  such  training  as  will 
be  most  useful  to  its  students  in  the  profession  of  teaching. 
It  is  the  policy  of  Teachers  College,  emphasized  on  many  oc- 
casions, that  its  graduates  shall  know  much  about  the  subjects 
they  expect  to  teach,  but  it  is  equally  as  important  that  they 
should  be  resourceful  in  teaching  a  class  and  skillful  in  manag- 
ing a  school,  or  a  system  of  schools.  This  College  attempts  to 
give  both  kinds  of  training.  More  specifically,  it  prepares  its 
students  for  positions  as  teachers,  principals,  supervisors  and 
county  or  city  superintendents  of  public  instruction.  It  strives 
also  to  develop  in  its  students  a  keen  insight  into  human  af- 
fairs, human  relationships  and  human  problems.  About  one- 
fourth  of  a  student's  time  is  devoted  to  professional  subjects 
in  Education,  the  other  three-fourths  to  Arts  and  Science  sub- 
jects. 

Degrees. — Courses  are  offered  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Edu- 
cation, and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Education. 
For  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  the  major  elective  work  must 
be  chosen  in  Groups  A,  B,  C  and  F ;  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree,  from  Groups  D  and  E.     (See  page  174.) 

In  addition  to  these  degrees,  the  Normal  Diploma,  some- 
times called  the  L.  I,  degree,  is  granted  to  those  students  who 
have  finished  the  second  year's  work  in  Teachers  College, 
with  the  exception  that  in  the  sophomore  year  Education  405 
is  required. 


*Deceased,  Nov.   1925. 
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There  is  considerable  agitation  in  the  United  States  at 
present  to  make  two  years  of  training  beyond  high  school  a 
minimum  requirement  for  teaching  even  in  the  elementary 
schools.  At  present,  all  high  schools  accredited  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern 
States  must  have  seventy-five  percent  of  the  faculty  holding 
degrees  from  standard  colleges  and  universities.  All  stu- 
dents are  therefore  urged  by  all  means  to  complete  the  re- 
quirements which  are  necessary  to  receive  the  Normal  Di- 
ploma. Students  who  expect  to  teach  in  high  school  should 
possess  a  bachelor's  degree. 

Exemption  From  Military  Science. — Students  who  are 
more  than  twenty-two  (22)  years  of  age  at  date  of  original 
entry  into  the  University,  may  be  exempt  from  Military  Sci- 
ence. All  such  students  must,  however,  take  four  (4)  year- 
hours  in  other  subjects  as  substitutes  for  Military  Science 
101-102  and  201-202. 

Residence  Requirement. — In  order  to  receive  a  degree, 
or  Normal  Diploma,  from  Teachers  College,  students  must 
have  spent  at  least  one  scholastic  year  in  residence  (three 
summer  schools  may  be  considered  equivalent  to  a  year  in 
residence),  and  must  have  completed  fifteen  (15)  year-hours 
of  college  work  in  residence.  These  fifteen  (15)  year-hours, 
except  in  one  condition,  must  be  the  last  which  one  takes  im- 
mediately prior  to  graduation.  The  exception  is  the  case  of 
students  who  take  their  degrees  by  attendance  at  the  Sum- 
mer School,  in  which  case  six  (6),  but  never  more,  year- 
hours  of  work  by  correspondence  may  be  taken  during  the 
ten  (10)  months  just  prior  to  the  summer  session  in  which 
the  degree  is  received.  In  every  case,  students  must  have 
completed  fifteen  (15)  year-hours  of  work  in  residence  and 
must  have  been  in  attendance  at  the  summer  session  or  scho- 
lastic term  immediately  prior  to  receiving  the  degree. 

Amount  of  Correspondence  Work  Permitted. — Stu- 
dents are  not  permitted  to  complete  more  than  fifty  percent 
(50%)   of  the  work  toward  a  degree  by  correspondence. 

Correspondence  study  courses  may  not  at  any  time  be  of- 
fered to  satisfy  the  residence  requirements. 

Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  work  by  corre- 
spondence while  they  are  in  residence,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Dean  of  Teachers  College. 
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State  Certificates.— Graduates  of  the  Teachers  College 
and  Normal  School  are  granted  Graduate  State  Certificates 
without  further  examinations — provided  one-fifth  of  their 
work  has  been  devoted  to  professional  training,  and  provided 
they  have  the  recommendation  of  the  Teachers  College  fac- 
ulty. It  is  well  for  the  student  to  note  that  a  Graduate  State 
Certificate  permits  him  to  teach  only  those  subjects  in  which 
he  has  specialized  in  his  college  course.  This  will  ordinarily 
mean  that  a  subject  must  have  been  pursued  for  at  least  two 
years  in  college  before  a  certificate  to  teach  that  subject  will 
be  granted.  In  case  a  student  has  pursued  a  subject  for  three 
or  four  years  in  high  school,  however,  this  rule  may  some- 
times be  abrogated. 

Graduate  State  Certificates  may  be  converted  into  Life 
Certificates  by  "presenting  satisfactory  evidence  of  having 
taught  successfully  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  months  under 
a  Graduate  State  Certificate,  and  presenting  endorsement  of 
three  holders  of  Life  State,  Life  Graduate  State,  or  Life  Pro- 
fessional Certificates." 

Vocational  Education. — By  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
1917  the  University  was  designated  as  the  institution,  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  for  training  teachers  for  Agriculture 
and  for  Trades  and  Industries.  A  curriculum  for  Agricultural 
Education  has  been  outlined.  It  is  hoped  that  a  large  number 
of  students  will  register  for  these  courses,  as  many  teachers 
of  these  subjects  are  needed  in  Florida  at  present  and  good 
salaries  are  paid. 

Peabody  Hall. — A  description  of  Peabody  Hall,  the  home 
of  the  College,  is  to  be  found  on  page  22. 

Peabody  Club. — This  club  meets  once  a  week  to  discuss 
educational  problems,  especially  those  that  confront  the 
young  teacher.  It  also  brings  out  the  advantages  of  holding 
teachers'  meetings  and  conferences.  All  students  of  the  Col- 
lege are  urged  to  become  members  and  to  take  an  active  in- 
terest. 

Organization. — The  Teachers  College  and  Normal  School 
has  the  following  divisions : 
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(1)  Teachers  College. 

(2)  Normal  School  including  Normal  Training  School. 

(3)  University  Summer  School. 

(4)  High  School  Visitation. 

(5)  Teachers'  Employment  Bureau. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

Admission. — See  pages  49-53,  inclusive. 

Teaching  Fellowships. — See  page  42. 

Scholarships. — The  Legislature  of  1923  passed  a  schol- 
arship law  providing  for  two  scholarships  from  each  county 
in  the  State,  one  to  the  Teachers  College  of  the  University  of 
Florida,  and  one  to  the  School  of  Education  at  the  State  Col- 
lege for  Women.  Each  of  these  scholarships  may  be  held  for 
four  years  by  the  successful  applicant  and  carries  a  stipend  of 
$200.00  per  year.  Examinations  are  held  in  each  county  on 
the  first  Thursday  in  February  and  June  and  the  third  Thurs- 
day in  August  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent. A  student  to  be  considered  as  an  applicant  for  a 
scholarship  must  present  sixteen  college  entrance  units. 
These  scholarships  are  awarded  upon  competitive  examina- 
tions to  persons  satisfying  the  entrance  requirements  of  the 
University  of  Florida  and  of  the  Florida  State  College  for 
Women.  A  student  who  desires  to  be  considered  as  an  appli- 
cant for  a  scholarship  should  make  his  desire  known  to  his 
county  superintendent  before  the  first  of  May  of  each  year. 
He  should  also  write  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  telling  him  of  his  application  for  the  scholarship. 

At  the  present  time  the  following  counties  have  no  repre- 
sentative at  the  Teachers  College: 


Brevard 

Dixie 

Highlands 

Orange 

Broward 

Franklin 

Indian  River 

St.   Lucie 

Calhoun 

Glades 

Martin 

Sarasota 

Citrus 

Hamilton 

Monroe 

Seminole 

Dade 

Hernando 

Nassau 

Union 
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CURRICULUM   IN   EDUCATION 

Leading  to  the  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  and 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 

Constants. — Subjects  required  of  all  students  enrolled  in 
Teachers  College. 

^Phys.   Education    101-102.. 1 

.  Phys.   Education   201-202 1 

Military   Science   101-102 2 

Military   Science   201-202 2 

English   101-102   3 

Education    101     1% 

-Education  102     1 

or  [ 1% 

Education   103     J 

Philosophy  201   1% 

Education  207  1^ 

Education  203  1% 

Education  301  IV2 

Education  308  li/^ 

Education  401  1% 

Education  403  IV2 

Education  405  1% 

Required  of  all  students  who  expect  to  he  principals: 

Education  404  IV^hrs. 

Education  408  IVz  hrs. 


hr. 

;  required  of  Freshmen 

hr. 

;  required  of  Sophomores 

hrs. 

required  of  Freshmen 

hrs. 

required  of  Sophomores 

hrs. 

required  of  Freshmen 

hrs.; 

required  of  Freshmen 

hrs.; 

required  of  Freshmen 

hrs. 

required  of  Sophomores 

hrs. 

required  of  Sophomores 

hrs. 

required  of  Sophomores 

hrs. 

required  of  Juniors 

hrs. 

required  of  Juniors 

hrs. 

required  of  Seniors 

hrs. 

required  of  Seniors 

hrs. 

required  of  Seniors 
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Each  student  must  select  courses  from  three  of  the  fol- 
lowing Groups.     (See  Regulation  2  below.) 


A — Ancient  Languages 

B — Modern    Languages 

C— English 

Required  courses: 

Required    courses: 

Required    courses : 

Latin    101-1021 

Fren.  21-22    |  ] 

Eng.      101-102      (in- 

Latin   203-204^6  hrs. 

Fren.101-1025 

cluded  among  con- 

or   201-202J 

or                      \6  hrs. 

stants  ) 

Reconumended    courses  : 

Span.  21-22  |   | 
Span.  101-102]  | 

English,    6 

Latin   301-302 

hrs. 

Latin  401-402 

Recommended    courses: 

6  hrs.  from 

12  hrs. 

Greek  21-22        1 

French   201-202 

Latin, 

Greek   101-102   | 
French   21-22     1 

Spanish    201-202 

French  or 

German   21-22 

Spanish 

French    101-1025 

Latin 

Recommended    courses : 

Spanish  21-22             | 

History  101-102  or 

Other  courses  in  lan- 

Spanish   101-102        5 

205-206 

guages,     and     His- 

English  203-204,301- 

tory   307-308 

302   or   303-304 

D — Mathematics 

E — Natural  Science 

F — Social    Science 

Required  courses: 

Required  courses: 

Required   courses: 

Math.    101-102  16  hrs. 

Biol.    Ill         1 

Hist.    101-102 

and   251-252      1 

Biol.  101-102 

Hist.   201-202 

Recommended    courses : 

Biol.   118 

'  16  hrs. 

Hist.   203-204 

15  hrs. 

Mathematics    351-352 

Chem.  101-102 

Sociologv 

3  hours  from  a 

Phys.  203-204 

301-302 

Science 

Recommended    courses : 

Econ.    201- 

Surveying 

Chem.  201-202 

202 

Advanced    Physics 

Recommended    courses : 

Chem.  201-202 

Social   Science 

251-252 

Biology 

Psychology  and 
Philosophy 

Regulations  : 

1.  All  students  must  take  all  Constants. 

2.  Each  student  must  select  from  three  Groups  of  Studies 
from  A  to  F,  and  must  continue  in  those  selected  until  com- 
pletion of  sophomore  year ;  at  which  time  a  student  may  con- 
centrate upon  two  of  these  Groups  by  permission  of  the  Dean. 

It  is  urged  that  they  select  electives  from  closely  related 
subjects  in  order  to  become  proficient  in  teaching  these  sub- 
jects. 

3.  Where  the  total  number  of  hours  of  the  three  Groups 
combined  does  not  equal  24,  additional  hours  must  be  taken 
from  the  recommended  courses  in  these  Groups  to  make  the 
total  24  or  more. 

4.  A  total  of  66  year-hours  is  required  for  graduation. 
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5.  In  case  a  student  is  exempt  from  Military  Science 
subjects  (see  page  171),  he  must  substitute  an  equal  number 
of  hours  from  other  departments. 

Requirements  for  the  Normal  Diploma.— The  Normal 
Diploma  is  awarded  to  those  students  who  have  completed  the 
Four- Year  Normal  Curriculum. 

This  curriculum  comprises  the  last  two  years  of  stan- 
dard high  school  work,  and  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
years  in  college.     See  pages  184-185. 

The  student  must  either  offer  sixteen  units  for  entrance 
to  the  third  year  of  the  Four- Year  Normal  Curriculum  (i.  e.. 
Freshman  year  in  college),  or  he  must  have  completed  sixteen 
units  by  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  this  curriculum.  In  the 
next  two  years  (the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years)  he  must 
complete  at  least  one  credit  hour  of  Physical  Education  and 
two  credit  hours  of  Military  Science.  In  addition,  the  student 
must  complete  thirty  academic  and  professional  year-hours, 
or  sixty  semester-hours.  Of  these,  the  following  are  required : 
English  101-102,  3  hrs. ;  Psychology  II/2  hrs. ;  Educational 
Psychology,  1%  hrs.;  Education  101-102,  3  hrs.;  Education 
405,  ly^  hrs.;  and  Education  203,  II/2  hrs.  The  student  may 
then  choose  three  of  the  groups  described  under  the  require- 
ments for  the  bachelor's  degree,  and  so  far  as  possible  com- 
plete the  "required"  courses  in  these  three  groups.  On  ac- 
count of  the  large  number  of  hours  required  in  two  of  the 
groups,  it  may  be  impossible  for  students  who  elect  these 
groups  to  complete  all  of  the  "required"  courses  in  three 
groups.  In  that  case,  they  should  divide  their  time  about 
equally  among  the  groups  chosen. 
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CURRICULUM    IN    AGRICULTURAL    EDUCATION 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Education 

Names  of  Courses  Nature  of  Work  Hours  per  Week 

Freshman  Year                                          1  2 

Agrl.  Engineering  104            Wood   Work,  etc 0  2 

Animal   Husbandry  102  Farm   Animals   0  3 

Biology   101-102   ...General    Botany    4  4 

Chemistry    101-102    General    Chemistry    5  5 

English   101-102  Rhetoric  and  Composition  3  3 

Horticulture    101    Elements  of  Horticulture  3  0 

Orientation    101     Freshman    Orientation    1  0 

Military    Science     101-102 2  2 

Physical   Education   101-102 1  1 

19  20 

Sophomore   Year 

Agrl.  Engineering  202  Farm  Machinery,  motors,  etc 0  4 

Agronomy  201   Farm    Crops    3  0 

Biology  113  j^nimal    Biology    4  0 

Chemistry   206    Qualitative  Analysis  0  3 

English    203    Description   and   Narration         ] 

or                                                  or                                                 [  ....     3  0 

Journalism    203    Agricultural   Journalism  J 

Geology  201    Physical   Geology   3  0 

Mathematics   85   Trigonometry  or  Applied   Math 0  3 

Physics  201-202   Brief  Course  in  General  Physics  ....     3  3 

Poultry  202  Farm  Poultry  0  3 

Military    Science    201-202 ^ 2  2 

Physical   Education   201-202 1  1 

19  19 

Junior  Year 

Agronomy   303   .Fertilizers    3  0 

Education   401    Public   School  Administration  and 

Supervision    3  0 

Education   306 Vocational   Education   0  3 

Education  303-304  Methods  in  Vocational  Agriculture..     3  3 

Education   207    Educational  Psychology  0  3 

Biology  321  General    Bacteriology    4  0 

Biology  322  Agricultural   Bacteriology   0  4 

Electives  in  Agriculture  3  3 

16  16 

Senior   Year 

Agronomy  308   Farm   Management   0  3 

Agronomy  310   Marketing    0  3 

Education   409-410    Supervised  Teaching  of  Vocational 

Agriculture    3  3 

Education    403    -Principles  of  Education  3  0 

Electives  in  Agricuture 10  7 

16  16 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


EDUCATION 

Professor  Norman  Professor  Roemer 

Professor  Fulk  Professor  Gee 

Professor  Buchholz  Professor  Little 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

Education  101. — Hoiv  to  Teach.  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Classroom  Teaching. — What  makes  a  good  teacher? 
What  makes  a  good  school?  When  may  it  be  said  that  one 
is  educated?  Such  questions  as  these  will  be  studied  in  the 
course.  (Required  of  all  freshmen,  first  semester;  3  hours. 
Credit,  11-2  year-hours.    Norman.) 

Education  102. — History  and  Principles  of  Education. — 
A  study  of  the  historical  background  of  education,  and  of  the 
fundamental  principles  which  should  guide  educational  pro- 
cedure, and  give  appreciation  of  educational  conditions  of  to- 
day. (Freshmen  may  choose  between  Education  102  and 
Education  103,  second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  11-2  year- 
hours.     Fulk.) 

Education  103. — Health  Education.  —  Conditions  and 
forces  that  affect  the  physical  and  mental  vigor  of  children 
and  teachers,  and  relate  the  school  to  the  health  of  the  home 
and  community;  location  and  sanitation  of  school  buildings; 
hygienic  furniture;  diseases  and  physical  defects;  medical 
inspection ;  mental  hygiene ;  community  hygiene ;  the  teacher's 
health;  play  and  recreation;  teaching  of  hygiene.  (Students 
may  choose  between  Education  102  and  Education  103;  3 
hours.    Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours.    Fulk.) 

Education  201. — Reviews  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Arith- 
metic and  Grammar. — A  review  of  arithmetic  and  grammar, 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  subjects,  followed  immediately  by  methods  of  teaching 
them.  (First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  11-2  year-hours. 
Buchholz.) 

Education  202. — Reviews  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Read- 
ing, Geography,  and  History. — Mastery  of  each  subject  from 
the  teacher's  point  of  view,  followed  immediately  by  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  the  subject.  (Second  semester;  3  hours. 
Credit,  11-2  year-hours.     Buchholz.) 
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Education  203. — Child  and  Adolescent  Psychology. — The 
nature,  growth  and  development  of  the  child  from  birth  thru 
adolescence  with  reference  to  education;  the  original  nature 
of  the  child  and  his  education;  the  meaning  of  protracted 
infancy;  training  in  recognition  of  types  and  individual  dif- 
ferences, of  common  defects  and  how  to  deal  with  them ;  culti- 
vation of  intelligent  sjmipathy  with  children;  the  effect  of 
Child  and  Adolescent  Psychology  on  the  practices  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  (Required  of  sophomores;  first 
semester;  3  hours.    Credit,  11-2  year-hours.    Fvlk.) 

Education  20(7. — Educational  Psychology. — Psychology 
applied  to  Education,  the  learning  process,  acquisition  of  skill, 
etc.  {Required  of  all  students  in  Teachers  College,  preferably 
during  the  sophomore  year,  second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit, 
11-2  year-hours.    Roemer.) 

Education  301. — High  School  Curriculum. — This  course 
is  designed  to  consider  the  problems  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
high  school  in  its  organization.  Among  the  topics  treated 
are :  standards  for  the  selection  of  the  curriculum ;  factors  to 
be  considered — age  of  pupils,  social  standing,  probable  school 
life,  probable  vocation;  traditional  subjects  and  their  pos- 
sible variations;  new  subjects  and  their  values;  systems  of 
organization,  election  and  prescription;  problems  of  articula- 
tion with  the  elementary  school,  the  college,  the  vocational 
school,  and  community.  (Required  of  juniors,  first  semester; 
3  hours.    Credit,  11-2  year-hours.    Roemer.) 

Education  303-304. — Methods  and  Materials  in  Vocational 
Agriculture. — The  selection  and  organization  of  subject  mat- 
ter from  the  vocational  point  of  view;  the  home  project  and 
supervised  practice  work;  the  selection,  arrangement,  and 
classification  of  bulletins,  books,  and  periodicals;  methods  to 
be  employed  in  the  recitation,  the  laboratory,  the  field  trip, 
the  farm  shop,  and  the  supervised  study  period;  lesson  plan- 
ning; assignment  making;  the  farm  job  as  the  teaching  unit; 
the  teaching  of  the  various  branches  of  agriculture ;  the  selec- 
tion and  use  of  objective  materials;  the  necessary  plant  and 
equipment ;  community  and  promotional  work ;  and  the  organ- 
ization and  conduct  of  part-time  and  evening  classes.  (Both 
semesters;  3  hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.    Gee.) 
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Education  306. — Vocational  Education. — This  course  in- 
cludes a  consideration  of  the  development,  function  and  scope 
of  vocational  education  of  various  kinds,  particular  attention 
being  given  to  agricultural  education.  A  study  is  made  of  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  rural  education  and  the  important  prob- 
lems connected  v^^ith  it.  (Second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit, 
1  1-2  year-hours.     Gee.) 

Education  308. — The  Elementary  School  Curriculum. — 
An  attempt  to  formulate  a  curriculum  based  on  social  condi- 
tions, and  social  needs ;  selection  and  evaluation  of  material 
in  the  light  of  aims  and  activities  of  the  present  social  situa- 
tion, and  the  nature  and  needs  of  child  life;  the  curriculum 
as  a  group  of  related  problems  and  projects;  the  place  of  the 
kindergarten;  the  six  or  eight  3''ear  curriculum.  (Required  of 
juniors,  second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  11-2  year-hours. 
Fulk.) 

Education  401.  —  Administration  and  Supervision  of 
Village  and  Consolidated  Schools. — A  course  stressing  in  a 
practical  v^ay  problems  peculiar  to  these  schools  in  Florida; 
the  supervising  principal,  qualifications,  relation  to  superin- 
tendent, boards,  teachers,  pupils,  patrons  and  community; 
adapting  the  school  to  the  child's  needs;  business  practices. 
(Required  of  seniors,  first  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  11-2 
year-hours.     Fulk.) 

Education  407. — Problems  in  Public  School  Administra- 
tion and  Supervision. — This  course  w^ill  include  an  intensive 
study  of  the  supervision  of  instruction.  Visits  will  be  made 
to  schools  for  the  study  of  administrative  and  supervising 
practice.  A  survey  will  be  made  of  one  school  system.  (Elec- 
tive for  juniors  and  seniors,  second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit, 
11-2  year-hours.     Fulk.) 

Education  403. — Principles  of  Education. — The  relation 
of  educational  method  to  democracy.  Such  topics  as  the 
laws  of  learning,  the  socialized  recitation,  democracy  in  the 
classroom  as  a  preparation  for  democracy  in  life,  will  find  a 
prominent  place  in  the  course.  {Required  of  seniors;  juniors 
admitted  by  permission,  first  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  1  1-2 
year-hours.    Norman.) 

Education  404. — History  and  Philosophy  of  Education. — 
Standards  in  education,  past  and  present;  the  development 
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and  present  meaning  of  the  concept  of  culture,  humanism, 
utility,  growth,  mental  discipline,  activity  leading  to  further 
activity,  education  according  to  nature,  the  significance  of 
child  life  in  education.  Textbook:  Dewey's  "Democracy  and 
Education."  (Required  of  seniors  who  expect  to  be  princi- 
pals, second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  11-2  year-hours. 
Norman.) 

Education  405. — Supervised  Teaching. — Knowledge  of 
the  principles,  theory  and  history  of  education  will  better  fit 
any  teacher  for  his  work,  but  these  without  concrete  experi- 
ence and  supervision  will  not  give  best  results.  This  course 
is  planned  to  give  the  student  practice  in  conducting  recita- 
tions under  close  supervision.  Lesson  plans  will  be  required 
for  all  recitations  and  the  manner  of  teaching  will  be  subject 
to  criticism.  Students  preparing  to  teach  agriculture  must 
do  their  supervised  teaching  in  that  subject,  and  four  (4) 
hours  will  be  required.  (See  Education  409-410.)  (Required 
of  seniors,  first  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  11-2  year-hours. 
Norman,  Fulk,  Roemer,  Little.) 

Education  407. — Junior  High  School. — The  purpose  of 
this  course  is  to  give  principals  and  teachers  a  knowledge  of 
the  Junior  High  School  and  its  organization.  Since  the  move- 
ment is  in  its  formative  period  in  Florida,  much  attention  and 
study  will  be  given  to  concrete  cases  and  local  conditions. 
Topics :  Need  of  reorganization  of  the  traditional  high  school ; 
changes  needed  in  the  program  of  studies,  discipline,  methods 
of  teaching,  etc.;  development  of  the  Junior  High  School; 
special  function  of  the  Junior  High  School ;  organization,  cur- 
ricula and  courses  of  study,  etc.,  of  the  Junior  High  School. 
(First  semester;  3  hours.   Credit,  11-2  year-hours.   Roemer.) 

Education  408. — High  School  Administration.  —  This 
course  is  designed  to  study  the  practical  management  and 
administration  of  the  modern  high  school.  It  will  consider 
such  topics  as :  duties  of  principal  as  head  of  school ;  relation 
of  principal  to  board  of  education,  superintendent,  teachers, 
pupils  and  community ;  legal  status  of  high  school ;  systems  of 
financing;  selection,  supervision,  promotion,  retention  and 
dismissal  of  teachers;  adjustment  of  teaching  load;  testing 
and  grading  of  pupils;  problem  of  discipline;  pupil  guidance, 
activities,  teachers'  meetings,  etc.    (Required  of  seniors  who 
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expect  to  be  principals,  second  semester;  3  hours.     Credit, 
11-2  year-hours.    Roemer.) 

Education  409-410. — Supervised  Teaching  of  Vocational 
Agriculture. — Students  in  this  course  first  observe  instruction 
carried  on  by  the  instructor  of  Vocational  Agriculture  in  a 
nearby  high  school.  Such  observation  is  to  familiarize  stu- 
dents with  the  duties  and  activities  they  will  be  expected  to 
perform  as  an  instructor  of  Vocational  Agriculture  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  state.  Next,  the  students  teach,  under 
supervision,  the  class  which  they  have  under  observation. 
This  supervised  instruction  is  carried  out  under  conditions 
identical  with  those  found  in  the  Smith-Hughes  agricultural 
schools  of  the  state.  Lesson  planning,  class  management, 
supervision  of  project  and  home  practice  work  are  required. 
Other  activities  of  the  teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture  are 
carried  on  under  supervision.  (Both  semesters;  3  hours. 
Credit,  3  year-hours.     Gee.) 

Education  501. — The  Elementary  School  Curriculum. — 
Seminar. — An  intensive  study  of  the  development,  and  present 
content  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum,  including  the  kin- 
dergarten; the  selection  and  evaluation  of  material;  the  im- 
portance of  the  classroom  teacher.  (First  semester;  3  hours. 
Credit,  11-2  year-hours.    Fulk.) 

Education  503. — Educational  Tests  and  Measurements. — 
Seminar. — This  is  an  intensive  study  of  intelligence  and  edu- 
cational tests.  A  thoro  and  systematic  study  is  made  of  all 
the  chief  tests  in  both  fields  with  laboratory  material  for  class 
use  so  as  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  process  of  actu- 
ally handling  tests.  (First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  1  1-2 
year-hours.    Roemer.) 

Education  504. — The  School  Survey. — Seminar. — A  study 
of  the  history  and  functions  of  the  school  survey ;  organizing 
and  making  a  survey;  collecting,  interpreting  and  reporting 
data;  the  survey  as  a  diagnostic  instrument.  Each  student 
chooses  some  phase  of  the  survey  for  special  study,  and  gives 
the  results  of  his  study  in  the  form  of  a  thesis.  (Second  se- 
mester; 3  hours.    Credit,  11-2  year-hours.    Fidk.) 

Education  505. — The  Organization  and  Administration 
of  Extra  Curricular  Activities   in   Junior   and   Senior   High 
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Schools. — An  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  course  to  work  out 
constructive  school  policies  having  to  do  with  the  developing 
of  the  pupils'  initiative,  leadership,  cooperation,  etc.  Plans 
will  be  studied  that  are  now  in  operation  in  progressive 
schools.  Special  study  will  be  made  of  Florida  high  schools, 
with  reference  to  developing  as  a  vital  part  of  the  school  pro- 
gram such  extra  curricular  activities  as:  School  pageants, 
plays,  excursions,  celebration  of  special  days;  high  school 
chambers  of  commerce;  honor  societies;  assemblies;  athletics 
and  sports;  literary,  musical,  debating,  and  departmental 
clubs ;  class  organizations ;  county  and  state  systems  of  organ- 
izing and  administering  extra  curricular  activities;  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Woodcraft 
League,  Junior  Red  Cross;  student  participation  in  govern- 
ment; school  publications,  including  school  newspaper,  maga- 
zine, annual,  and  pupils'  handbook;  fraternities  and  sorori- 
ties ;  a  point  system  for  stimulating  and  limiting  participation 
in  school  activities;  pupil  advisers;  records  and  reports  on 
school  activities;  and  a  scientific  system  of  financing  a  well- 
rounded  extra  curricular  activities'  program.  (First  semes- 
ter; 3  hours.    Credit,  11-2  year-hours.    Roemer.) 

Education  508. — Democracy  and  Education. — Seminar. 
The  nature  of  experience,  the  nature  of  institutions,  the  social 
inheritance,  the  individual,  society,  socialization,  social  con- 
trol, dynamic  and  static  societies,  education   its   own   end. 

(Second  semester;  3  hours.    Credit,  11-2  year-hours.    Nor- 
man.) 

Education  509. — Problems  in  the  Administration  of  a 
School  System. — Seminar. — Open  to  graduate  students  who 
are  qualified  by  experience  and  training  to  pursue  advanced 
study  on  selected  problems  in  administration.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible problems  will  be  selected  to  meet  individual  needs.  Each 
student  selects  some  problem  for  special  study  and  presents 
the  results  of  his  study  in  the  form  of  a  thesis.  Students  may 
work  on  chosen  problems  either  singly  or  in  small  groups. 
(First  semester;  3  hours.    Credit,  11-2  year-hours.    Fulk.) 

OTHER    DEPARTMENTS 

Description  of  other  subjects  for  students  in  Teachers 
College  may  be  found  by  reference  to  the  Index. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL 

COURSES  AND  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Normal  School  offers  a  four-year  normal  curriculum. 
Applicants  who  have  finished  the  first  two  years  of  a  high 
school,  or  those  who  hold  a  first  grade  county  certificate,  will 
be  admitted  to  the  first  year  of  this  curriculum.  High  school 
graduates  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  third  year.  Teachers 
with  experience  and  mature  persons  may  be  admitted  as 
"Adult  Specials"  without  meeting  these  requirements.  Gradu- 
ates of  the  Normal  School  will  be  admitted  to  the  junior  class 
of  the  Teachers  College  and  will  be  granted  a  State  Certifi- 
cate, provided  they  have  the  recommendation  of  the  Teachers 
College  faculty. 

Studies. — The  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  Normal 
School  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades 
of  the  standard  high  schools  of  Florida.  Not  less  than  15  nor 
more  than  20  hours  may  be  taken  in  any  one  year  except  by 
special  permission.  All  choice  is  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Dean  of  Teachers  College.  The  work  is  arranged  so  that 
students  may  enter  at  any  time,  but  it  would  be  more  conven- 
ient both  to  the  student  and  to  the  Normal  School  for  entrance 
to  be  made  at  the  first  of  the  year,  at  Thanksgiving,  the  first 
of  the  second  semester,  or  the  first  of  April.  Students  who 
enter  at  these  times  may  secure  credit  for  the  quarter  in  which 
they  are  registered. 

Drill. — Students  below  the  Freshman  class  are  not  re- 
quired to  drill. 
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CURRICULUM    FOR   FOUR-YEAR   NORMAL   COURSE 

Firat    Ynir 

Name  of  Course  Nature  of  Work  Hours  per  Week 

English  11  Rhetoric,   Composition   and   Classics 4 

History  11  Modern  European  History  4 

Mathematics    11    Plane   Geometry  4 

Take  5  hours  of  the  following: 

Agriculture   f  Horticulture  21,  first  semester 

I  Agronomy  22,  second  semester  3 

Latin  9    Beginner's   Course  4 

Mechanic  Arts  101  Wood  Work  3 

Science   10  Biology    4 

Science  11  Chemistry    4 

Required  20 

Seoond  Yean" 

English    12    Rhetoric,   Composition   and   Classics 4 

History  12  American   History   and   Civics 4 

Take  10  hours  of  the  following: 
Agriculture  [Animal  Husbandry  21,  first  semester 

^ "lAgrl.  Engineering  21,  second  sem 3 

Latin  10  Caesar  (3  books)   and  Composition 4 

Mathematics    12-13    Plane  Trigonometry  and  solid  Geometry  4 

Mechanic   Arts  201-202   Forge  and  Foundry  Work  A^k 

Science  12  Physics 4 

Required    20 

Third   Year 

(Same   as   Freshman   year   in   Teachers    College.) 

Fourth  Year 

(Same  as  Sophomore  year  in  Teachers  College,  except  that  Education 
405  is  required  in  the  Sophomore  year  instead  of  the  Senior  year, 
and  the  Junior  courses  in  Education  may  be  substituted  for  the 
Sophomore  courses.) 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCnON 
AGRICULTURE 

Horticulture  21. — Introduction  to  Horticulture. — See 
page  115. 

Agronomy  21-22. — Elements  of  Agronomy. — See  page 
108. 

Animal  Husbandry  21. — Elements  of  Animal  Husban- 
dry.— See  page  113. 

Agricultural  Engineering  21. — Fai-m  Machinery. — See 
page  112. 

ENGLISH 
Professor  Little 

English  11. — Composition  and  Rhetoric. — Grammar  re- 
viewed; elements  of  composition  emphasized;  much  written 
work  required;  classics  read  and  studied;  structure  of  the 
sentence  and  paragraph;  word  study.    (First  year;  U  hours.) 

English  12. — English  and  American  Literature. — Peri- 
ods and  representative  writers;  history  as  connected  with 
literature ;  a  carefully  selected  list  of  classics  for  reading  and 
study;  appreciation  of  the  best  in  literature;  memory  gems. 
Presuppose  Eng.  11  or  its  equivalent.   (Second  year;  4  hours.) 

HISTORY 

Professor  Fulk 

History  11. — Modern  European  History. — Medieval  his- 
tory touched  lightly,  stress  being  placed  upon  modem  Euro- 
pean history.  Textbook  and  reference  reading.  (First  year; 
U  hours.) 

History  12. — American  History  and  Civics. — Early  dis- 
coveries to  the  present  time;  civics  in  connection  with  the 
history.  Stress  will  be  laid  upon  local  history,  geography 
and  industries,  transportation  and  communication,  organized 
community  life  and  public  health,  local,  state  and  national 
governments.  Textbook  and  reference  reading.  (Second 
year;  4  hours.) 

LATIN 

Professor  Little 

Latin  9. — Beginner's  Latin. — A  good  first-year  book  will 
be  completed.    (First,  second  or  third  year;  .4  hours.) 
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Latin  10. — Caesar,  Composition  and  Grammar. — Three 
books  of  Caesar,  with  composition  and  grammar.  (Second, 
third  or  fourth  year;  U  hours.) 

MANUAL  TRAINING 

Professor  Strong 

Mechanic  Arts  101-102.— See  Shop  101-102,  College  of 
Engineering. 

Mechanic  Arts  201. — See  Forge  Shop,  College  of  Engi- 
neering. 

Mechanic  Arts  202. — See  Foundry,  College  of  Engineer- 
ing. 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Norman 

Mathematics  10. — Second  Year  Algebra. — Second  half  of 
the  State  adopted  textbook.   (First  year;  h  hours.) 

Mathematics  11. — Plane  Geometry. — First  five  books  in 
Plane  Geometry.     (First  year;  U  hours.) 

Mathematics  12-13. — Solid  Geometry  and  Plane  Trigo- 
nometry.— Study  of  the  topics  covered  by  standard  high 
schools.    (Second  year;  U  hours.) 

SCIENCE 

Professor  Roemer 

Science  10. — Biology. — Essentials  of  plant,  animal  and 
human  biology;  textbook  and  laboratory  work.  (First  year; 
4  hours.) 

Science  11. — Chemistry. — Elementary  principles  of  chem- 
istry; textbook  and  laboratory  work.     (First  year;  U  hours.) 

Science  12. — Physics. — Elements  of  physics;  textbook 
and  laboratory  work.     (Second  year;  U  hours.) 
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UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

(CO-EDUCATIONAL) 

June  14-August  6,  1926 

Faculty  (1925). — A.  A.  Murphree,  J.  W.  Norman,  J.  R. 
Fulk,  W.  A.  Little,  Jos.  Roemer,  Miss  Georgia  Borger,  J.  N. 
Anderson,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Altstetter,  W.  H.  Beisler,  J.  R.  Benton, 
L.  M.  Bristol,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Carrier,  J.  M.  Chapman,  H.  W.  Chand- 
ler, A.  L.  Crabb,  C.  L.  Crow,  H.  A.  Dawson,  J.  W.  Day,  W.  0. 
Duvall,  J.  G.  Eldridge,  H.  0.  Enwall,  J.  M.  Farr,  Miss  Anna 
L.  Fetting,  T.  M.  Foote,  J.  D.  Glunt,  W.  L.  Goette,  Miss  Reba 
F.  Harris,  L.  G.  Haskell,  W.  B.  Hathaway,  F.  H.  Heath,  Miss 
Gladys  Henderson,  M.  R.  Hinson,  V.  T.  Jackson,  J.  E.  John- 
son, J.  M.  Leake,  T.  R.  Leigh,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Mahan,  H.  G.  Met- 
calfe, E.  W.  McMullen,  Miss  Cora  Miltimore,  Miss  E.  S.  Opper- 
man,  W.  S.  Perry,  Miss  Blanche  Pfefferkorn,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Ram- 
say, C.  A.  Robertson,  Mrs.  Jos.  Roemer,  J.  S.  Rogers,  R.  G. 
Sawyer,  H.  L.  Sebring,  Miss  Mary  Sheppard,  T.  M.  Simpson, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Skinner,  T.  J.  Smart,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Smart,  A.  W. 
Sweet,  Miss  Ruth  Upson,  R.  W.  Van  Brunt,  J.  B.  Walker, 
Mrs.  Mabel  Wall,  Mrs.  M.  G.  Wilder,  Miss  Emilie  Wilkins, 
J.  H.  Wise. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  University  Summer  School  was  provided  for  by  the 
"Summer  School  Act"  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1913.  It 
is  co-educational  and  maintained  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
the  teachers  of  the  state,  but  other  courses  are  offered. 

The  entire  equipment  of  the  University  is  at  the  service  of 
the  faculty  and  students.  Ample  provision  is  made  for  in- 
tellectual recreation  and  physical  exercise.  The  Peabody  Lit- 
erary Society  meets  weekly;  lectures  or  concerts  are  given 
frequently ;  the  gymnasium,  swimming-pool,  baseball  grounds, 
and  tennis  courts  are  at  the  disposition  of  the  students,  and 
instructors  are  at  hand  to  direct  athletic  activities. 

Regulations. — To  fulfill  its  highest  mission  the  Summer 
School  should  not  be  utilized  merely  for  the  purpose  of  "cram- 
ming" for  examinations.     It  is  therefore  hoped  that  all  teach- 
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ers  will  recognize  the  wisdom  of  the  Summer  School  Board  in 
establishing  the  following  regulations: 

1.  No  teacher  shall  be  allowed  to  take  more  than  twenty  hours  pei 
week. 

2.  No  teacher  shall  take  less  than  five  hours  per  week  of  professional 
work. 

Credit  for  Work. — Attention  is  directed  to  the  following 
sections  of  the  "Summer  School  Act" : 

Sec.  5. — "All  work  conducted  at  the  said  Summer  Schools  shall  be  of 
such  character  as  to  entitle  the  students  doing  the  same  to  collegiate, 
normal,  or  professional  credit  therefor,  and  may  be  applied  towards 
making  a  degree." 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  this  provision,  the  Uni- 
versity allows,  under  restrictions,  a  maximum  of  four  and  a 
half  credit  hours  for  work  done  at  any  one  session  of  the  Sum- 
mer School.  Attendance  at  three  summer  sessions  satisfies 
the  residence  requirements  for  securing  a  Normal  Diploma 
or  an  undergraduate  degree  from  the  Teachers  College.  For 
an  advanced  degree  four  sessions  are  required.  By  com- 
bining credits  gained  at  the  Summer  School  with  those  gained 
in  the  General  Extension  Division  of  the  University,  it  is 
possible  for  a  teacher  to  secure  a  certificate  or  a  degree  with- 
out losing  a  prohibitive  amount  of  time  from  his  work.  Cer- 
tificates and  degrees  secured  in  this  way  are  awarded,  when 
so  desired,  on  the  last  day  of  a  session  of  the  Summer  School. 

Sec.  6. — "All  teachers  attending  any  of  the  Summer  Schools  herein 
created  and  whose  work  entitles  them  to  credit  therefor,  upon  making 
proof  of  the  same  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  are 
hereby  entitled  to  one  year's  extension  on  any  Florida  teacher's  certificate 
they  may  hold  and  which  has  not  fully  expired,  and  such  certificate 
may  be  extended  one  year  for  each  succeeding  session  attended  by  the 
said  teacher." 

Certificates  of  credit  making  proof  of  the  work  done  will 

be  granted  by  the  State  Superintendent  only  to  those  teachers 

who  attend  the  full  term  and  whose  work  is  satisfactory. 

Expenses. — There  is  no  charge  for  tuition.  Board  and 
lodging  (including  lights,  but  not  pillows,  bed  linen,  or  towels) 
will  be  offered  at  $5.25  per  week,  or  $40.00  for  the  entire  ses- 
sion of  eight  weeks ;  board  without  lodging  at  $4.25  per  week 
or  $32.00  per  session.  Children  under  eight  years  of  age  will 
not  be  admitted  to  the  dormitories,  but  may  dine  with  their 
parents  ih  the  Commons  at  $2.00  per  week.  Children  between 
eight  and  ten,  $2.50  per  week  for  board ;  above  ten,  full  charge. 
All  accounts  are  payable  in  advance. 
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CX)URSES  OF  STUDY 

The  courses  given  during  the  session  of  1925  were  fully 
described  in  the  Summer  School  Bulletin  of  that  year  and 
were,  furthermore,  for  the  most  part  very  similar  in  char- 
acter to  the  corresponding  ones  of  the  Teachers  College  and 
Normal  School.  In  view  of  these  facts,  and  inasmuch  as  a 
detailed  program  for  the  session  of  1926  will  be  published 
separately,  it  is  thought  unnecessary  here  to  make  more  than 
mere  mention  of  the  courses  in  question.  The  work  to  be 
offered  in  the  Summer  School  of  1926  will  be  divided  into 
five  separate  and  distinct  groups,  each  serving  a  specific 
purpose : 

1.  Review  Courses  in  all  subjects  required  for  county, 
state  and  special  certificates. 

2.  Professional  Courses  meeting  the  requirements  for 
the  extension  of  teachers'  certificates  without  examination. 

3.  Normal  Courses  leading  to  the  normal  diploma. 

4.  College  Courses  leading  to  standard  bachelor's  de- 
grees. 

5.  Graduate  Courses  leading  to  advanced  degrees. 

A  complete  catalog  of  all  the  work  of  the  Summer  School 
will  be  issued.  For  reservation  of  rooms  and  other  informa- 
tion address  Dr.  J.  W.  Norman,  Dean,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  VISITATION 

Thru  Dr.  Joseph  Roemer,  Professor  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, the  University  strives  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
high  schools  of  the  state.  Part  of  his  time  is  taken  up  with 
visiting  the  high  schools  and  lending  such  aid  and  encourage- 
ment as  will  be  productive  of  stronger  high  schools  and  a 
closer  connection  between  them  and  the  University. 

TEACHERS'  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU 

Teachers  College  and  Normal  School  desires  to  serve  the 
whole  state  in  every  possible  way.  For  this  purpose  a  Teach- 
ers' Employment  Bureau  has  been  instituted  and  is  open  thru- 
out  the  year.  From  school  officials  it  receives  requests  for 
teachers.  From  teachers  it  receives  requests  for  information 
as  to  vacancies.  It  files  such  information  and  tries,  when  call- 
ed upon,  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  teachers   and   school   of- 
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ficials.  To  be  of  greatest  service  it  needs  and  invites  the  co- 
operation of  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers.  Offi- 
cials needing  trained  men  or  women,  and  teachers  desiring 
promotion  or  change,  are  asked  to  call  upon  the  Bureau  for 
its  aid.  No  charges  are  made  for  services.  For  information, 
address  Dr.  Joseph  Roemer,  Director  of  the  Employment  Bu- 
reau, or  Dr.  J.  W.  Norman,  Dean  of  Teachers  College,  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida. 
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COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 

TowNES  Randolph  Leigh,  Dean. 

Faculty.— F.  J.  Bacon,  A.  P.  Black,  0.  W.  Boyd,*  L.  M. 
Bristol,  M.  D.  Cody,  C.  L.  Crow,  J.  M.  Farr,  L.  D.  Fonda,  F. 
A.  Gilfillan,  F.  H.  Heath,  W.  J.  Husa,  V.  T.  Jackson,  T.  R. 
Leigh,  B.  F.  Luker,  H.  G.  Oddy,  J.  S.  Rogers,  E.  Sharpe,  H.  B. 
Sherman,  E.  T.  Stuhr,  A.  W.  Sweet,  A.  C.  Tipton,  J.  L.  White. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Aim  and  Scope. — In  1923  there  was  established  in  the 
University  a  School  of  Pharmacy.  Fostered  by  the  druggists 
of  Florida,  to  whom  the  school  owed  its  inception,  and  aided 
by  the  liberal  support  of  the  Legislature,  the  school  had  in 
two  years  grown  to  that  point  where  the  University  recog- 
nized it  as  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  which  change  in  name 
was  made  in  1925. 

As  an  integral  part  of  the  University,  the  College  is  gov- 
erned by  the  same  general  policy  and  maintains  the  same  high 
standard  of  requirements  as  do  the  other  colleges  in  the  in- 
stitution. In  common  with  the  other  natural  sciences,  it  re- 
quires a  large  amount  of  laboratory  instruction. 

Degrees  and  Curricula. — Two  undergraduate  degrees  are 
given  in  pharmacy.  The  College  offers  a  three-year  curric- 
ulum leading  to  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  (Ph.G.), 
and  an  additional  year's  work,  upon  completion  of  which  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  (B.S.  in  Phar.)  is 
conferred.  In  the  work  of  the  fourth  year  opportunity  is 
given  for  specialization  in  Commercial  Pharmacy,  in  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry,  or  in  Pharmacognosy  and  Pharmacology. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  (M.S.  in 
Phar.)  is  given  under  the  supervision  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University. 

Standard  of  Work. — All  work  offered  in  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  meets  the  highest  requirements  of  pharmaceutical 
instruction  in  this  country.  As  an  associate  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy,  the  College 
receives  full  recognition  for  its  courses  from  all  state  boards 
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requiring  attendance  in  a  school  of  pharmacy  as  a  prerequi- 
site for  examination  and  registration.  Although  all  schools 
of  the  Association  are  required  to  maintain  certain  minimum 
requirements  for  entrance  and  for  graduation,  the  College 
prides  itself  on  the  fact  that  all  of  its  requirements  are  far 
in  excess  of  this  minimum. 

Methods  of  Instruction. — Lecture  and  recitation  periods 
are  fifty-five  minutes  in  length,  laboratory  periods,  two  or 
three  hours,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  work. 

Courses  designated  by  odd  numbers  are  given  the  first  se- 
mester, those  with  even  numbers  being  given  the  second 
semester,  but  whenever  there  is  a  sufficient  demand,  a  course 
is  repeated  the  following  semester. 

Registration  and  Reciprocity. — Before  any  person  is  per- 
mitted to  practice  pharmacy  in  the  state  of  Florida,  he  is  re- 
quired to  become  a  registered  pharmacist,  which  registration 
may  be  secured  by  examination  or  by  reciprocity.  A  candi- 
date for  examination  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age, 
must  have  completed  at  least  two  years  of  high  school,  and 
must  have  had  at  least  forty-eight  months  of  practical  ex- 
perience under  the  supervision  of  a  registered  pharmacist,  pro- 
vided that  the  actual  time  spent  in  a  recognized  college  of 
pharmacy  may  be  credited  as  the  same  amount  of  experience. 
A  person  qualified  as  above  is  permitted  to  take  the  exami- 
nations given  at  stated  times  by  the  Florida  State  Board  of 
Pharmacy,  and  if  successful  in  these  examinations,  he  is  then 
licensed  to  practice  pharmacy  in  the  State. 

A  reciprocity  agreement  has  been  reached  between  forty- 
five  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  whereby  a  pharmacist  reg- 
istered in  any  one  of  these  states  may  become  registered  in 
any  other  one  without  taking  further  examinations,  provided 
that  his  training  and  experience  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  particular  state  in  which  he  wishes  to  register.  Since 
many  of  these  states  require  as  a  minimum,  graduation  from 
a  three-year  pharmacy  curriculum,  it  is  strongly  urged  that 
all  candidates  for  the  Florida  State  Board  examinations  se- 
cure at  least  the  Ph.G.  degree. 

Further  information  concerning  registration  in  Florida 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  Mr.  J.  H.  Haughton,  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  Palatka,  Florida. 
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Opportunities  for  Graduates. — The  three-year  curricu- 
lum is  designed  primarily  to  train  retail  pharmacists.  Only 
a  small  amount  of  latitude  can  be  allowed  in  the  selection  of 
courses,  since  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  American 
Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  must  be  met.  But  the 
four-year  curriculum  offers  an  opportunity  for  specializa- 
tion, either  in  Commercial  Pharmacy,  in  Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry,  or  in  Pharmacognosy  and  Pharmacology.  The 
course  in  Commercial  Pharmacy  should  qualify  a  man  for 
a  position  as  manager  in  a  drug  store,  or  as  a  salesman 
of  drugs  and  chemicals.  The  work  in  Pharmaceutical  Chem- 
istry is  designed  to  train  men  for  positions  in  food  and  drug 
laboratories,  or  as  manufacturing  pharmacists.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  work  of  the  fourth  year  in  pharmacognosy 
or  pharmacology  should  qualify  one  to  act  in  the  capacity 
of  pharmacognocist  or  inspector  of  crude  drugs  with  a  man- 
ufacturing concern,  or  with  the  Federal  Customs  Service, 
or  as  pharmacologist  for  manufacturing  houses  or  for  hos-  i 
pitals.  The  above-named  positions  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  open  to  men  who  possess  training  along  any  of  the 
above  lines.  At  the  present  time  the  difficulty  is  not  to  find  i 
SL  position  for  the  trained  man,  but  to  find  sufficient  men 
with  adequate  training  for  the  technical  positions  now  open. 

Equipment. — The  College  of  Pharmacy  is  housed  in  Sci- 
ence Hall  and  in  Peabody  Hall  in  quarters  which  will  soon 
be  inadequate  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  school. 
Realizing  this  need,  the  Legislature  has  made  an  appropria- 
tion for  a  new  building  for  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry,  which 
building  should  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  January  1927.  But 
even  in  its  present  location,  the  College  enjoys  the  advantage 
of  excellent  equipment  for  all  courses  in  pharmacy  and  chem- 
istry. 

Entrance  Requirements. — Each  student  is  expected  to 
be  in  attendance  on  the  day  scheduled  for  registration.  By 
permission  of  the  Dean  and  of  all  instructors  concerned, 
and  on  payment  of  a  special  fee,  a  student  may  be  allowed 
to  enter  subsequent  to  this  date,  but  in  no  case  will  he  be  ad- 
mitted after  the  first  two  weeks  of  any  semester. 

Altho  it  is  often  possible  by  special  arrangement  for 
a  beginning  student  to  enter  the  College  at  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  second  semester,  such  arrangement  is  rarely 
satisfactory,  as  very  few  beginning  courses  are  started  at 
that  time.  It  is  therefore  urged  that  such  students  enter 
only  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester. 

Drug  store  experience  is  not  required  for  entrance  into 
the  College  of  Pharmacy.  Such  experience  is  very  desirable, 
however,  since  many  states  require  a  certain  amount  of  ex- 
perience before  registration  can  be  granted. 

A  student  registered  for  one  or  more  laboratory  courses 
in  the  Department  of  Pharmacy  is  required  to  present  a 
card  indicating  that  he  has  deposited  $5.00  with  the  Audi- 
tor to  cover  laboratory  breakage.  Upon  return  of  the  appa- 
ratus at  the  end  of  the  course,  the  student  receives  a  refund. 

For  general  entrance  requirements,  see  pages  49-53. 

Mortar  and  Pestle  Society. — The  Mortar  and  Pestle 
Society  is  an  organization  maintained  by  the  student  body 
of  the  College  of  Pharmacy.  Its  monthly  meetings  are  de- 
voted to  general  discussions  or  to  addresses  by  state  and  na- 
tional leaders  of  the  profession. 
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THREE-YEAR  CURRICULUM 

Leading  to   the   Degree   of   Graduate   in   Pharmacy 

Names  of  Courses  Nature  of  Work  Hours  per  Week 

First   Year  1       2 

English    101-102    Rhetoric    and    Composition    3  3 

Biology    103-204    Botany    4  3 

Chemistry    101-104    General  Chemistry  and 

Qualitative  Analysis  5  5 

Pharmacog.    112    Elementary   Pharmacognosy  0  1 

Phar«nacy    101    Pharmaceutical    Arithmetic    3  0 

Pharmacy   102    Theoretical    Pharmacy    0  S 

Military    Science    101-102 2  2 

Physical    Education    101-102 1  1 

__^ 18     18 

Second   Year 

Chemistry    251-252    Organic    Chemistry    

Chemistry   304   Quantitative    Analysis    

Biology    115    Human    Physiology    

Pharmacog.   221-222   Practical    Pharmacognosy    

Pharmacy   211 Inorganic    Pharmacy    

Pharmacy   222   Galenical   Pharmacy   

Military    Science    201-202 

Physical   Education  201-202 


5 

5 

0 

2 

2 

0 

3 

3 

5 

0 

0 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

18     18 


Third  Year 


Biology    321    General    Bacteriology   4  0 

Phar.    372    Commercial    Pharmacy    0  4 

*Pharmacog.    342    Microscopic  Examination  of   Drugs..  0  3 

Pharmacol.    351    Intermediate    Pharmacology    3  0 

Pharmacol.    362    Pharmacological    Standardization    ....  0  4 

Pharmacy    351    Organic    Pharmacy   5  0 

**Pharmacy   331   Qualitative   Drug  Analysis   3  0 

**Pharmacy   332   Quantitative  Drug  Analysis  0  2 

Pharmacy    361-362    Prescriptions   and    Dispensing   3  3 

Pharmacy  382    Pharmaceutical    Jurisprudence    0  2 


18     18 


Notes : 

*With  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  students  may  substitute  Chem.  406, 
Physiological    Chemistry   for   this  course. 
**Students  contemplating  the  four-year  course  majoring  in  Commercial 
Pharmacy  should  substitute  Bus.  Admin.  205,   Salesmanship,  and 
Bus.  Admin.  206,  Advertising,  for  these  two  courses. 
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FOUR-YEAR  CURRICULUM 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy 

The  first  three  years  of  the  four-year  curriculum  are  iden- 
tical with  the  three-year  curriculum  as  outlined  above.  In 
the  senior  year  a  major  may  be  selected  in  Commercial  Phar- 
macy, in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  or  in  Pharmacognosy 
and  Pharmacology. 

Senior  Year 
Commercial   Pharmucy    Major 

Names  of  Courses  Nature  of  Work  Hours  per  Week 

Pharmacy    471-472    Advanced   Commercial   Pharmacy  ....  2  2 

Pharmacy    491-492    Thesis  or  Approved  Elective  2  2 

Bus.    Admin.    201-202    Accounting    3  3 

Economics  307  Introduction  to   Economics   3  0 

Bus.    Admin.    328    Market    Survey    0  3 

French,    German  or  Spanish 3  3 

Approved    Elective 3  3 

16     16 

Pharmaceutical    Cherfiistry    Major 

Chemistry   406   Physiological    Chemistry    

Pharmacy   451    Synthetic    Pharmaceuticals   

Pharmacy    431-432    Advanced   Drug   Analysis   

Pharmacy    491-492    Thesis  or  approved  Elective 

French    or    German    

Approved    Electives    


0 

3 

5 

0 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

5 

16     16 


PharTnacognosy    and   Pharmacology   Major 


*Major   Subjects  vvithin   Department   8  8 

Thesis   or  Approved   Elective    2  2 

French    or    German    3  3 

Approved    Elective   outside   the   Department    3  3 


16     16 


Note:     *  Major  subjects  shall  be  selected  from  the  following: 
Pharmacog.   423-424     Advanced   Pharmacognosy. 
Pharmacol.    451-542     Advanced    Pharmacology. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

PHARMACY 

Professor    Husa  Professor    Gilfillan 

Instructor  Fonda 

The  Department  of  Pharmacy  offers  elementary  and  in- 
termediate courses  covering  all  work  in  pharmacy  required 
by  the  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus  to  be  given  in  the  three- 
year  curriculum.  In  addition,  these  elementary  and  inter- 
mediate courses  cover  the  instruction  in  elementary  physics, 
manufacturing  chemistry,  and  drug  assaying  required  by  the 
Syllabus.  The  advanced  courses  in  pharmacy  include  those 
required  and  elective  in  the  senior  year  of  the  Commercial 
Pharmacy  and  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  curricula, 
and  also  those  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  graduate  stu- 
dents in  all  departments  of  the  College. 

Pharmacy  101. — Pharmaceutical  Arithmetic.  —  This 
course  teaches  the  application  of  arithmetic  to  pharmacy,  and 
includes  a  thoro  study  of  the  systems  of  weight  and  measure 
in  use  in  the  United  States,  and  their  relation  to  each  other. 
Laboratory  work  is  given  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
weights  and  measures  studied,  and  experiments  are  carried 
out  on  specific  gravity,  percentage  solutions,  thermometry, 
etc.  (Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.  First  semester;  2  class  and  1 
laboratory  periods.   Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours.    Husa,  Fonda.) 

Pharmacy  102. — Theoretical  Pharmacy. — A  study  of  the 
history  and  nomenclature  of  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia and  the  National  Formulary,  and  of  the  apparatus  and 
processes  of  operative  pharmacy.  Students  conduct  in  the 
laboratory  operations  illustrating  the  principles  considered 
in  lecture,  and  perform  the  simpler  pharmaceutical  opera- 
tions into  which  chemical  reactions  do  not  enter.  (Labora- 
tory fee,  $2.50.  Second  semester;  2  class  and  1  laboratory 
periods.     Credit,  11-2  year-hours.     Gilfillan,  Fonda.) 

Pharmacy  211. — Inorganic  Pharmacy. — The  considera- 
tion of  such  inorganic  compounds  as  are  used  in  medicine, — 
their  origin  and  preparation,  and  their  physical,  chemical, 
and  physiological  properties.  The  laboratory  work  involves 
the  preparation  and  the  detection  of  these  inorganic  sub- 
stances, and  their  use    in    compounding  remedies.      (Prere- 
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quisite;  Chem.  10 Jf  mid  Phar.  102.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  First 
semester;  3  class  and  2  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2  1-2  year- 
hours.   Gilfillan,  Fonda.) 

Pharmacy  222. — Galenical  Pharmacy. — The  study  of  ga- 
lenical preparations,  including  syrups,  spirits,  tinctures,  ex- 
tracts, and  emulsions.  Work  in  the  laboratory  covers  the 
preparation  of  these  materials  extemporaneously  on  a  small 
scale,  and  also  their  manufacture  in  larger  amounts  by  use 
of  pharmaceutical  machinery.  (Prerequisites;  Chem.  251  and 
Phar.  102.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Second  semester;  3  class 
and  2  laboratory  periods;  Credit,  2  1-2  year-hours.  Gilfillan, 
Fonda.) 

Pharmacy  331. — Qimlitative  Drug  Analysis. — The  detec- 
tion of  the  common  synthetics,  glucosides,  and  alkaloids  in 
pharmaceutical  preparations,  particularly  those  of  high  tox- 
icity. The  tests  used  are  those  commonly  accepted  as  evi- 
dence in  medico-legal  cases.  Laboratory  work  is  done  upon 
powders,  solutions,  emulsions,  and  the  bodies  of  poisoned 
animals.  (Prerequisite;  Chem.  252.  Co-requesite;  Phar.  351. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  First  semester;  1  class  and  2  labora- 
tory periods.  Credit,  11-2  year-hours.    Gilfillan,  Fonda.) 

Pharmacy  332. —  Quantitative  Drug  Analysis. — The  quan- 
titative analysis  of  medicinal  preparations  by  physical  means 
or  by  chemical  methods.  Certain  analyses  are  made  by 
use  of  the  polariscope  and  the  refractometer,  while  alka- 
loids are  determined  both  gravimetrically  and  volumetrical- 
ly.  (Prerequisites;  Chem.  252  and  30 A,  Phar.  351.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $5.00.  Second  semester;  2  laboratory  periods;  Credit, 
1  year-hour.  Gilfillan,  Fonda.) 

Pharmacy  351. — Organic  Pharmacy. — The  preparation 
of  natural  and  synthetic  substances,  and  their  use  in  medi- 
cine. Laboratory  work  involves  the  production  of  these  ma- 
terials on  a  semi-commercial  scale,  and  also  the  common  tests 
which  may  be  applied  for  their  detection  in  a  prescription. 
(Prerequisites:  Chem.  252  and  Phar.  222.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00.  First  semester;  3  class  and  2  laboratory  periods. 
Credit,  2  1-2  year-hours.     Gilfillan,  Fonda.) 

Pharmacy  361-362. — Prescriptions  and  Dispensing. — The 
aim  of  this  course  is  to  train  the  student  for  the  practical  and 
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efficient  work  at  the  prescription  counter.  Each  student  is 
given  extensive  practice  in  filling  prescriptions.  Incompati- 
bilities are  studied,  \-7ith  emphasis  on  the  methods  of  over- 
coming apparent  incompatibilities.  Attention  is  given  to 
prescription  reading,  translation  of  prescription  Latin,  ac- 
cepted methods  of  checking  and  filing  prescriptions,  and  pre- 
scription pricing.  (Prerequisites:  Phar.  211  and  222.  Lab- 
orato7'y  fee,  $5.00  per  semester.  Both  semesters;  lectures, 
recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  Credit,  3  year-hours.  Husa, 
Fonda.) 

Pharmacy  372. — Commercial  Pharmacy. — A  course  deal- 
ing v^ith  the  management  of  the  retail  pharmacy.  A  study  is 
made  of  business  management,  including  merchandise  infor- 
mation, retail  buying,  advertising,  salesmanship,  and  account- 
ing. (Prerequisites:  Pilar.  211  and  222.  Second  semester; 
U  hours.    Credit,  2  year-hours.    Husa.) 

Pharmacy  382.  —  Pharmaceutical  Jurisprudence.  —  A 
study  is  made  of  national,  state  and  local  laws  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  and  of  the  pharma- 
cist's liability,  both  criminal  and  civil,  for  his  own  violations 
of  laws  and  for  violations  on  the  part  of  his  agents.  (Pre- 
requisites: Phar.  211  and  222.  Second  semester;  2  hours. 
Credit,  1  year-hour.     Husa.) 

Pharmacy  431-432.  —  Advanced  Drug  Analysis.  —  A 
course  based  on  the  more  difficult  analytical  methods  of  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  supplemented  by  other  meth- 
ods recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  Determina- 
tions are  both  qualitative  and  quantitative.  (Prerequisites: 
Phar.  331-832.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00  per  semester.  Both  se- 
mesters, 3  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3  year-hours.  Gil- 
fillan.) 

Pharmacy  451. — Synthetic  Pharmaceuticals. — The  manu- 
facture and  use  of  the  newer  synthetic  remedies.  A  com- 
parative study  is  made  of  the  different  manufacturing  meth- 
ods for  each  product.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  the 
preparation  of  these  products  by  one  or  more  methods.  (Pre- 
requisite: Pilar.  351.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  First  semester; 
3  class  and  2  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2  1-2  year-hours. 
Gifillan.) 
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Pharmacy  471-472. — Advanced  Commercial  Pliarmacy. — 
A  study  of  the  commercial  problems  and  business  methods 
of  the  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  and  retail  chain  store  execu- 
tive. The  course  includes  the  fundamentals  of  commercial 
law,  banking,  and  insurance.  (Prerequisite:  Phar.  372. 
Both  semesters;  2  hours.     Credit,  2  year-hours.     Hu^a.) 

Pharmacy  491-492. — Thesis. — By  arrangement,  senior 
students  may  be  assigned  to  research  problems  in  Commer- 
cial Pharmacy  or  in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  a  senior  the- 
sis being  written  on  the  results  of  the  research.  (Prerequi- 
site: Consent  of  instructor.  Laborato7'y  fee  is  determined 
by  nature  of  problem  undertaken.  Both  semesters.  Credit, 
2  year-hours.    Husa,  Gilfillan.) 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

Pharmacy  501. — Chemical  Constitution  any  Physiologi- 
cal Action. — A  course  based  largely  upon  the  researches  of 
Ehrlich,  Hans  Meyer,  Jacobi,  and  Pictet.  Collateral  reading 
is  required.  (Prerequisites:  Phar.  331-451,  Pharmacol.  362, 
and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German.  First  semester;  2  hours. 
Credit,  1  year-hour.     Gilfillan.) 

Pharmacy  502. — Selected  Topics  in  Pharmacy. — A  gen- 
eral study  of  the  newer  types  of  pharmaceuticals,  such  as  vi- 
tamine  preparations,  enzyme  preparations,  newer  solvents, 
etc.  A  detailed  study,  with  assigned  reading  is  made  of  se- 
lected problems  of  current  interest,  whose  solution  depends 
in  part  on  metabolic  considerations.  (Second  semester;  2 
hours.     Credit,  1  year-hour.     Husa. 

Pharmacy  541. — Manufacturing  Pharmacy. — A  general 
study  is  made  of  the  apparatus  and  processes  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  pharmaceuticals  on  a  factory  scale.  A  de- 
tailed study  is  made  of  selected  technical  problems  of  current 
interest  to  those  engaged  in  pharmaceutical  manufacturing 
operations.  (First  semester;  2  hours.  Credit,  1  year-hour. 
Hu^a.) 

Pharmacy  552. — Advanced  Synthetic  Phamaceuticals. — 
The  methods  used  in  the  synthesis  of  the  more  complex  or- 
ganic remedies,  with  particular  reference  to  those  methods 
given  in  patent  literature,  both  American  and  foreign.  (Pre- 
requisites: Phar.  451  and  a  reading  knoivledge  of  German. 
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Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.     Second  semester;  2  class  and  3  lab- 
oratory periods.     Credit,  2  1-2  year-hours.     Gilfillan.) 

Pharmacy  591-592. — Thesis. — Work  and  credit  for  grad- 
uate thesis  in  Commercial  Pharmacy  and  in  Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry  to  be  arranged  upon  consultation.  (Husa,  Gil- 
fillan.) 

PHARMACOGNOSY   AND   PHARMACOLOGY 
Professor  Bacon  Instructor  Stuhr 

The  Department  of  Pharmacognosy  and  Pharmacology 
offers  all  courses  in  Pharmacognosy  and  in  Materia  Medica 
required  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus  in  the  three-year 
curriculum,  and  in  addition,  numerous  elective  courses  for 
the  third  and  fourth  year  of  undergraduate  work.  All  courses 
in  Pharmacognosy  are  supplemented  with  field  work  in  the 
pharmaceutical  garden  conducted  by  the  Department.  The 
laboratories  are  well  equipped  for  graduate  work,  and  both 
major  and  minor  courses  are  offered  to  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science. 

Pharmacognosy  112. — Elementary  Pharmacognosy. — 
Sources  and  collection  of  crude  vegetable  and  animal  drugs. 
Laboratory  and  field  work  in  the  pharmaceutical  garden  and 
in  natural  habitats,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  recitations. 
(Second  semester;  1  hour.     Credit,  1-2  year-hour.     Bacon.) 

Pharmacognosy  221-222. — Practical  Pharmacognosy. — 
Systematic  study  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  drugs  of  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  National  Formulary. 
Laboratory  work  on  the  methods  of  identifying  the  crude 
drugs,  illustrated  with  authentic  specimens.  (Prerequisite: 
Pharmacog.  112.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00  per  semester.  Both 
semesters.     3  hours.     Credit,  3  year-hours.     Bacon,  Stuhr.) 

Pharmacognosy  231-232.  —  Cidtivation  of  Medicinal 
Plants. — A  study  of  medicinal  plants  that  are  being  culti- 
vated, methods  of  cultivation,  harvesting,  curing,  and  prepa- 
ration for  market.  Field  work  with  plants  that  can  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  the  pharmaceutical  garden.  (Prerequi- 
site: Pharmacog.  112.  Both  semesters;  lectures  and  field 
periods  to  be  arranged  according  to  credit,  which  may  vary 
from  2  to  5  year-hours.    Bacon,  Stuhr.) 

Pharmacognosy  342. — Microscopy  of  Drugs. — Micro- 
scopic structure  and  characteristics  of  types  of  drugs,  meth- 
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ods  of  identifying  powdered  drugs  and  food  products,  and 
of  detecting  adulterations.  (Prerequisite:  Pharmacog.  222. 
Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.     Second  semester;  3  hours.     Credit, 

1  1-2  year-hours.    Bacon,  Stuhr.) 

Pharmacology  351. — Intermediate  Pharmacology. — A 
study  of  the  pharmacological  action,  dosage,  uses,  and  toxi- 
cology of  official  and  non-official  drugs  and  poisons.  Illus- 
trated with  carefully  planned  demonstrations.  (Prerequisite: 
Pharmacog.  222.  First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  1  1-2 
year-hours.    Bacon.) 

Pharmacology  362. — Pharmacological  Standardization. — 
A  course  in  biological  assaying,  employing  the  official  meth- 
ods of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  (Prerequisite: 
Pharmacol.  351.     Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.     Second  semester; 

2  class  and  2  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2  year-hours.  Bacon, 
Stuhr.) 

Pharmacognosy  423-424. — Advanced  Phar7)iacognosy. — 
Special  problems  in  drug  culture  and  in  the  isolation  of  plant 
constituents.  (Prerequisite:  Phai-macog.  222.  Both  semes- 
ters; fees  and  credits  (2  to  5  year-hours)  to  be  arranged  upon 
consultation.     Bacon.) 

Pharmacology  451-452. — Advanced  Pharmacology. — Ad- 
vanced study  of  the  pharmacology  of  drugs  and  pharmacologi- 
cal standardization.  (Prerequisite:  Pharmacol.  362.  Both 
semesters;  fees  and  credits  (2  to  5  year-hours)  to  be  arranged 
upon  consultation.     Bacon.) 

Pharmacognosy  491-492,  and  Pharmacology  491-492. — 
Thesis. — Work  for  senior  thesis  may  be  arranged  upon  con- 
sultation, (Both  semesters;  2  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2 
year-hours.     Bacon.) 

graduate  courses 

Pharmacognosy  521-522. — Special  Problems  in  Pharma- 
cognosy.— (Credit,  2  to  5  year-hours.  Work  and  credit  to  be 
arranged.    Bacon.) 

Pharmacology  551-552. — Special  Problems  in  Pharma- 
cology.— (Credit,  2  to  5  year-hours.  Work  and  credit  to  be 
arranged.    Bacon.) 

Pharmacognosy  591-592  and  Pharmacology  591-592. 
— Thesis. — (Work  and  credit  for  graduate  thesis  in  Pharma- 
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cognosy  en'  Pharmacology  to  be  arranged  upon  consultation.    \ 

Bacon.) 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Leigh  Professor  Black 

Professor  Beisler  Professor   Heath 

Assistant  Professor  Jackson  Assistant  Professor   Oddy 

Chemistry  101-104. — General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative 
Analysis. — The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
laws,  theories,  and  problems  of  chemistry;  the  non-metallic  j 
elements  and  their  simple  compounds.  During  the  second  se- 
mester, the  metallic  elements  are  studied,  together  with  the 
qualitative  analysis  of  the  metals  and  the  acid  radicals.  (Re- 
quired. Laboratory  fee,  $5.00  per  semester.  Both  semesters ; 
3  class  and  2  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2  1-2  year-hours. 
Heath  in  charge;   Black,  Beisler,  Jackson,  Oddy.) 

Chemistry    251-252. — Organic    Chemistry. —  (Required.) 

Chemistry  304. — Quantitative  Analysis. — A  brief  survey 
of  the  fundamental  methods  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
analysis.  The  laboratory  work  is  selected  especially  for  stu- 
dents of  pharmacy.  (Required.  Prerequisite:  Chem.  104- 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Second  semester;  2  laboratory  peri- 
ods or  its  equivalent.     Credit,  1  year-hour.    Black.) 

Chemistry  321-322. — Physical  Chemistry. —  (Elective.) 
Chemistry  341-342. — Industrial  Chemistry. —  (Elective.) 
Chemistry  406. — Physiological  Chemistry. — The  chem- 
istry and  physiology  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  proteins,  and 
body  tissues.  The  examination  of  body  fluids  such  as  milk, 
blood,  urine,  etc.  Course  includes  routine  analyses  of  value 
to  pharmacists  and  physicians.  (Required  of  fourth  year 
students  specializing  in  pharmaceutical  chemistry.  Prerequi- 
sites: Chem.  252  or  256.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Second  se- 
mester; 2  class  and  1  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  11-2  year- 
hours.     Oddy.) 

Chemistry  408. — Toxicology. — Deals  with  the  detection, 
isolation,  and  quantitative  determination  of  poisons  in  foods, 
artificial  mixtures,  and  animal  bodies.  (Elective.  Prerequi- 
sites: Chem.  252  or  256  and  302.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Second  semester;  1  class  and  1  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1 
year-hour.     Oddy.) 

Chemistry   522. — Photographic   Chemistry. —  (Elective.) 
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DIVISION  OF  ATHLETICS  AND  PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION 

J.  L.  White,  Jr.,  B.  S.,  Directo7%  Physical  Education  and 
Athletics. 

Lyman  G.  Haskell,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

H.  L.  Sebring,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Director,  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Major  Sports. 

W.  C.  Cowell,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Director,  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Freshman  Sports. 

Herbert  Bunker,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
and  Major  Sports. 

Alvin  L.  Browne,  Assistant  in  Major  Sports. 

Student  Assistants,  Physical  Education: 

H.  N.  Haskell  H.  M.  Fiore  J.  D.  Pomeroy 

N.  C.  Taylor  C.  S.  Levey  L.  R.  Cox 

The  Department  has  been  reorganized  and  is  conducted  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  every  student  a  thoro  course  in  general 
physical  training  under  proper  supervision  and  expert 
teachers,  and  to  give  opportunity  and  encouragement  to  par- 
ticipate under  the  direction  of  skilled  coaches  in  various  forms 
of  competitive  athletics,  for  the  educational  and  training 
values  that  come  from  such  experience.  Every  effort  is  made 
to  conserve  the  time  required  of  candidates  for  intercollegiate 
teams  and  to  promote  in  practice  and  contest,  ideals  of  sports- 
manship and  fair  play.  At  the  same  time  the  extension 
among  all  students  of  participation  in  various  forms  of  com- 
petitive athletics  is  vigorously  promoted  thru  a  large  variety 
of  intra-mural  and  mmor  sports  contests,  indoor  and  out. 
Great  emphasis  is  placed  upon  outdoor  work  in  Florida's 
wonderful  climate. 

A  thoro  physical  examination  is  made  of  each  student 
on  entering  the  University,  on  the  basis  of  which  he  is  given 
advice  and  direction  as  to  his  physical  activities  during  his 
college  course.  This  enables  the  student  to  secure  the  greatest 
values  from  this  phase  of  his  college  work.  This  physical 
examination  is  supplemented  by  periodical  examinations  re- 
quired of  all  those  students  who  are  candidates  for  competi- 
tive teams  and  of  those  who  are  below  par  physically  as  a  re- 
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suit  of  either  illness,  improper  development,  or  some  other 
physical  handicap.  Yearly  examinations  are  optional  to 
other  upper  classmen.  Special  classes  are  arranged  for  those 
needing  special  work  of  a  corrective  nature,  and  for  those 
having  physical  disabilities.  No  violent  or  dangerous  exer- 
cises are  permitted. 

Every  Freshman  and  Sophomore  is  required  to  take  a 
course  in  physical  education  for  two  periods  a  week  thruout 
the  year,  for  which  college  credit  is  given.  One  year  consists 
of  gymnasium  work,  including  calisthenics,  introductory  ap- 
paratus work,  advanced  apparatus  work,  group  games  and 
mass  athletics.  The  gymnasium  work  can  either  be  taken 
for  one  semester  in  each  year,  or  it  can  all  be  taken  in  one 
year.  This  course  is  designed  to  improve  body  control  and 
physical  alertness;  to  establish  habits  of  regular  exercise, 
and  to  give  experience  in  various  kinds  of  recreative  sports 
that  will  be  useful  in  later  life. 

The  second  year  work  consists  of  games  and  outdoor  activi- 
ties. The  following  are  some  of  the  athletic  games  the  students 
can  elect:  football,  tennis,  basketball,  soccer,  baseball,  swim- 
ming, track,  volley  ball,  hand  ball,  boxing,  wrestling,  speed 
ball,  etc.  Groups  will  be  formed  and  each  student  can  elect 
his  group  of  games,  and  as  far  as  possible  special  instruction 
will  be  given  each  group  while  actively  engaged  in  that  sport. 

Every  encouragement  and  facility  is  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  upper  class  students  to  take  part  in  the  intra- 
mural and  inter-collegiate  athletic  sports  on  account  of  their 
body-building,  social  and  character-forming  values. 

ATHLETIC    COACHING 

In  order  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  competent 
coaches  in  our  State  High  Schools,  students  who  are  inter- 
ested, are  allowed  to  attend  the  regular  "chalk  talks"  and 
theoretical  discussions  held  for  the  University  teams  in  foot- 
ball, basketball,  track,  and  baseball.  During  the  first  month 
of  Summer  School,  the  department  conducts  thoro  coaching 
courses  in  the  four  major  sports.  These  courses  have  proved 
very  beneficial  to  young  coaches  just  entering  the  field  and 
to  experienced  coaches  looking  for  new  ideas  and  methods. 
The  Summer  School  allows  one-half  hour  credit  for  each  of 
these  courses. 
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PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 

Physical  Education  101. — Elementary  Gymnastics. — 
Instruction  given  in  free  exercises  for  general  development 
and  muscular  co-ordination.  Elementary  work  on  apparatus, 
emphasizing  form,  approach,  and  execution.  (First  semes- 
ter; 2  hours.,     Credit,  1-2  year-hour.) 

Physical  Education  102. — Outdoor  Activities. — Instruc- 
tion and  play  in  soccer,  tennis,  football,  speed  ball,  basketball, 
playground  ball,  track  and  baseball.  (Second  semester;  2 
hours.     Credit,  1-2  year-hour.) 

Physical  Education  201. — Advanced  Gymnastics. — Ad- 
vanced work  on  mat,  ring,  heavy  apparatus,  nomenclature, 
emphasizing  skill,  form,  and  accuracy  of  execution.  Practice 
work  in  leading  classes.  (First  semester;  2  hours.  Credit, 
1-2  year-hour.) 

Physical  Education  202. — Outdoor  Activities. — Instruc- 
tion and  play  in  swimming,  hockey,  golf,  volley  ball,  hand  ball, 
boxing,  wrestling  and  cage  ball.  (Second  semester;  2  hours. 
Credit,  1-2  year-hour.) 

Physical  Education  301-302. — Leaders  Class. — Special 
instruction  to  those  showing  proficiency  in  Courses  101  and 
201,  preparing  them  in  the  more  advanced  gymnastic  work. 
Theory  and  practice  in  class  management  and  working  out 
programs  in  physical  education.  Around  this  class  as  a  nu- 
cleus is  formed  the  gymnastic  team  which  gives  an  annual  ex- 
hibition, and  from  this  class  is  chosen  the  team  for  inter- 
collegiate competition  in  gymnastics.  (Both  semesters;  2 
hours.    Credit,  1  year-hour.) 
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DIVISION  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE 

AND  TACTICS 

Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
Senior  Infantry  Unit 

A.  C.  Tipton,  Major,  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  Commandant  of 
Cadets  and  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

W.  A.  Rawls,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army, 

F.  M.  Brennan,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army, 

E.  M.  Yon,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army , 

Clayton  S.  Whitehead,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army, 

Assistant  Professors  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 
Kay  McCallister,  First  Sergeant,  U.  S.  Army, 
Dallas  B.  Hundley,  Sergeant,  U.  S.  Army, 
William  D.  Klinepeter,  Sergeant,  U.  S.  Army, 

Instructor  in  Military  Scieyice  and  Tactics. 

Authority. — Authority  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps  will  be  found  in  the  National 
Defense  Act,  June  3,  1916,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  June  4, 
1920.  This  act  provides  for  the  maintenance,  at  colleges,  of 
units  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  and  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  furnish  the  necessary  supplies  and 
provide  a  standard  course  of  instruction. 

Object. — These  units  were  authorized  by  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  corps  of  reserve  officers  to  lead  our 
augmented  armed  forces  in  time  of  war.  The  war  with 
Germany  has  shown  conclusively  that  we  must  depend  upon 
college  men  for  our  additional  officers.  It  is  a  part  of  th« 
approved  military  policy  of  the  people  of  the  United  Statei 
to  maintain  a  small  standing  army.  When  the  nation  ii 
drawn  into  war  and  large  additional  armed  forces  are  raised 
it  is  necessary  that  they  be  provided  with  trained  officers.  A 
study  of  our  military  history  shows  that  many  lives  have  been 
sacrificed  in  the  past  because  of  the  scarcity  of  officers  capa- 
ble of  leading  men  in  combat.  Our  Government  has  attempted 
to  rectify  this  by  training  young  men  in  college  so  that  if  war 
comeB  they  may  step  into  positions  of  leadership  and  acquit 
themselves  creditably.  The  University  of  Florida  feels  that  in 
case  war  should  come  it  is  preferable  for  its  graduates  to 
serve  as  officers  rather  than  in  the  ranks. 
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Registration  for  Military  Training. — All  students,  ex- 
cept law  students  and  students  taking  vocational  training,  are 
required  to  register  in  Military  Science  101-102  and  201-202. 
Cards  for  that  purpose  can  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  and  should  be  filled 
out  and  returned  to  the  same  office  on  the  day  of  registration. 
Requests  for  exemption  in  military  training  may  be  made  in 
the  proper  space  on  the  card  and  will  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics.  Exemptions  will 
be  granted  to  graduate  students,  juniors  and  seniors  who  have 
completed  the  basic  course,  citizens  of  foreign  countries,  stu- 
dents taking  the  short  courses  in  Agriculture  of  one  year  or 
less,  the  physically  disqualified,  and  those  who  are  more  than 
21  years  of  age  at  date  of  original  entry  into  the  University. 
All  students  so  excused,  who  are  taking  a  course  leading  to 
a  degree,  must  take  additional  academic  work  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  credits  in  military  training.  A  physical  ex- 
amination is  given  to  all  students  in  the  fall  of  the  year  and 
exemptions  on  account  of  physical  disability  will  be  granted 
only  as  recommended  by  the  college  physician  conducting  this 
examination. 

Accepted  Credits. — Credit  for  work  in  a  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  unit  similar  to  the  one  at  the  University  of 
Florida  will  be  given  all  students  who  present  duly  authenti- 
cated credentials.  Those  students  from  senior  units  of  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  will  be  given  the  full  equiva- 
lent credit;  those  from  junior  units,  partial  credit  for  two  or 
more  years  of  military  training  as  determined  by  their  stand- 
ing in  the  Junior  unit  and  their  demonstrated  ability.  Duly 
authenticated  credentials  must  be  presented  in  every  case  be- 
fore credits  can  be  given. 

Organization. — Equipment,  Camps. — The  War  Depart- 
ment furnishes  the  necessary  equipment  and  has  laid  out  a 
standard  course  of  instruction  covering  a  period  of  four 
years.  This  is  divided  into  the  basic  and  advanced  courses, 
each  covering  a  period  of  two  years. 

The  basic  course  is  compulsory  as  outlined  above,  and  is 
usually  pursued  during  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years, 
but  must  be  taken  prior  to  graduation  and  in  two  consecutive 
years. 
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Students  who  complete  the  basic  course  and  are  selected 
by  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  and  the 
President  of  the  University,  may  elect  the  advanced  course. 
Students  electing  this  course  are  expected  to  carry  it  to  com- 
pletion as  a  prerequisite  to  graduation.  Upon  its  completion 
those  students  recommended  by  the  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics  and  the  President  of  the  University,  will 
upon  their  own  application  be  offered  a  commission  in  the 
Infantry  Reserve  Corps,  United  States  Army.  Students  in  the 
advanced  course  are  given  the  same  allowances  as  the  basic 
course  students  and  in  addition  commutation  of  the  garrison 
ration.  An  advanced  course  Summer  Camp  is  compulsory 
usually  between  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  These  camps 
afford  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  student  to  improve  his  mili- 
tary knowledge  and  to  engage  in  healthful  recreation.  He  is 
surrounded  by  every  moral  safeguard  and  provided  with 
every  recreation  and  healthful  amusement  that  a  young  man 
could  wish.  Chaplains  look  after  his  moral  welfare,  and 
every  effort  is  made  to  improve  him  mentally,  morally,  and 
physically.  The  War  Department  pays  all  expenses,  includ- 
ing mileage,  rations,  medical  attendance,  clothing  and  laun- 
dry service  and  in  addition  the  pay  of  the  seventh  grade,  U. 
S.  Army. 

Owing  to  inadequate  appropriations  by  Congress  it  may 
be  necessary  for  all  students  to  purchase  uniforms.  The 
amount  needed  to  cover  this  will  be  announced  later. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Basic  Course,   Infantry 

Military  Science  101-102. — Freshman  year,  compulsory. 
Lectures,  recitations,  drill,  calisthenics,  and  ceremonies. 
(Both  semesters;  6  hours  a  week.     Credit,  2  year-hours.) 

The  work  is  divided  as  follows; 

(a)  Practical. — Infantry  drill,  school  of  the  soldier, 
squad,  platoon,  company  and  ceremonies;  gallery  and  rifle 
firing;  scouting  and  patrolling;  setting  up  exercises  and  mass 
play;  organization;  infantry  equipment. 

(h)  Theoretical. — Infantry  drill  regulations  and  cere- 
monies ;  theory  of  rifle  marksmanship ;  hygiene,  first  aid  and 
military  courtesy. 

Military  Science  201-202. — Sophomore  year,  compul- 
sory. Lectures,  recitations,  drills,  calisthenics,  and  ceremo- 
nies. (Prerequisite:  Military  Science  101-102.  Both  se- 
mesters; 6  hours  per  week.     Credit,  2  year-hours.) 

The  work  is  divided  as  follows: 

(a)  Practical. — Command  and  leadership ;  ceremonies ; 
setting  up  exercises  and  mass  play;  rifle  and  automatic  rifle 
firing;  bayonet  drill;  rifle  and  hand  grenades;  scouting  and 
patrolling,  and  combat  principles  of  the  squad. 

(h)  Theoretical. — First  aid ;  military  hygiene  and  sani- 
tation; theory  of  fire  target  designations  and  recognition; 
control  of  fire. 

Advanced  Course 

Military  Science  301-302. — Junior  year,  elective.  Lec- 
tures, recitations,  command  and  leadership.  (Prerequisite: 
Military  Science  201-202.  Both  semesters;  6  hours  per  week. 
Credit,  2  year-hours.) 

The  work  is  divided  as  follows : 

(a)  Practical. — Command  and  leadership;  rifle,  machine 
gun  firing;  field  engineering. 

(h)  Theoretical. — Field  engineering,  defenses,  obstacles, 
demolitions,  roads,  bridges;  machine  guns,  platoon  drill  and 
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mechanism,  theory  of  direct  and  indirect  fire;  elements  of  in- 
ternational law;  military  law,  military  sketching,  map  read- 
ing. 

Military  Science  401-402. — Senior  year,  elective.  Lec- 
tures, recitations,  command  and  leadership.  (Prerequisite: 
Military  Science  301-302.  Both  semesters;  6  hours  per  week. 
Credit,  2  year-hours.) 

The  work  is  divided  as  follows: 

(a)  Practical. — Command  and  leadership;  rifle  and  pis- 
tol firing ;  tactical  walks,  patrols,  covering  detachments,  offen- 
sive and  defensive  operations,  37  mm.  gun,  trench  mortar 
firing. 

(b)  Theoretical. — Military  history  and  policy  of  the 
United  States ;  administration ;  combat  principles  37  mm.  gun 
and  trench  mortar. 
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GENERAL  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

Bert  Clair  Riley,  Director 

Faculty. — Burton  W.  Ames,  Ella  M.  Allison,  Ralph 
Stoutamire,  Mary  Ellen  Foley,  Julia  Annette  Keeler,  Alice 
L.  Allison,  Earl  C.  Beck,  Paul  T.  Manchester,  W.  S.  Middle- 
ton,  H.  C.  Johnson,  Orton  W.  Boyd,  Louise  E.  Tewkesbury, 
D.  F.  McDowell,  James  D.  Glunt,  A.  R.  Halley,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Roemer. 

Regular  Faculties  of  the  University  of  Florida  and  the 
State  College  for  Women  cooperate. 

Special  Lecturers  and  Instructors  employed  for  Class 
Work  and  Short  Courses. 

The  General  Extension  Division  carries  on  extension  activi- 
ties for  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Education,  Engi- 
neering, and  Law,  of  the  University,  and  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  the  Schools  of  Education,  Physical  Educa- 
tion, and  Music,  of  the  State  College  for  Women.  The  work 
has  been  divided  into  four  departments: 
I.  Extension  Teaching, 
n.     Public  Welfare. 

III.  Instruction  by  Lectures  and  Public  Discussion. 

IV.  General  Information  and  Public  Service. 

EXTENSION  TEACHING 

The  Extension  Teaching  Department  has  been  designed  to 
give  to  all  who  cannot  attend  the  University  or  College  an 
opportunity  to  secure  instruction  which  may  be  a  help  and 
pleasure  to  them.  This  work  is  carried  on  thru  (1)  corre- 
spondence, (2)  class,  and  (3)  club  study. 

Correspondence. — Correspondence  study  offers  to  every- 
one an  excellent  opportunity  to  advance  in  his  vocation,  obtain 
a  degree,  or  to  take  courses  for  culture. 

Review  courses  for  teachers,  high  school  work  for  students 
in  rural  communities,  college  work  for  busy  men  and  women, 
special  vocational  and  trade  courses  for  those  who  wish  to 
advance  in  their  line  of  work,  and  reading  courses  for  those 
on  the  farm,  in  the  shop,  office,  and  home  are  offered.  Many 
courses  are  given  by  the  University  thru  the  Colleges  of  Arts 
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and  Sciences,  Education,  Engineering,  and  Law ;  while  special 
work  is  given  in  Journalism  and  Business.  At  the  College  for 
Women,  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Schools  of 
Education,  Physical  Culture,  and  Music  also  offer  correspon- 
dence courses. 

Class. — Wherever  advisable,  extension  classes  will  be  or- 
ganized. The  work  is  supervised  by  faculty  members  of  the 
University  or  of  the  State  College  for  Women. 

Club. — Thru  club-study  associated  groups  of  people  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  study  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
latest  thought  on  cultural  and  professional  subjects.  A  defi- 
nite plan  for  cooperative  study  under  a  faculty  member  is 
provided. 

PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Thru  the  Public  Welfare  Department  short  courses,  com- 
munity institutes,  conferences  and  surveys  are  directed  by 
the  General  Extension  Division.  Assistance  is  given  to  all 
clubs,  societies,  public  boards,  and  other  agencies  working 
for  the  public  good  and  community  advancement. 

Short  Courses, — Courses  are  conducted  for  the  benefit 
of  all  interested  citizens. 

Community  Institutes  and  Conferences. — Thru  the 
conference  and  the  community  institute  an  opportunity  is 
given  to  make  systematic  investigation,  and  to  carry  on  nec- 
essary discussion  concerning  problems  interesting  the  entire 
community. 

INSTRUCTION  BY  LECTURES  AND  PUBLIC  DISCUSSION 

Since  the  mass  of  our  citizens  must  get  much  of  their  in- 
struction and  information  and  must  formulate  their  opinions 
on  present-day  questions  concerning  the  community,  state, 
and  nation  thru  lectures  and  public  discussion,  a  lecture  bureau 
is  maintained  by  the  Division  and  every  effort  is  made  to  en- 
courage people  to  get  together  in  a  community  forum,  in  order 
that  a  majority  decision  may  be  reached  and  action  may  be 
taken. 

Lecture  Bureau. — The  University  offers  thru  this  Bureau 
lectures  by  prominent  citizens,  faculty  members,  and  speakers 
from  other  universities  and  states.  These  lectures  are  techni- 
cal, informational,  or  inspirational  in  character.    When  ample 
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notification  is  given,  speakers  will  be  furnished  to  women's 
clubs,  commercial  clubs,  for  teachers'  institutes,  commence- 
ment addresses,  and  other  special  occasions. 

Public  Discussion  Bureau. — To  assist  in  the  development 
of  the  community  forum,  material  will  be  lent  on  current 
questions  and  present-day  problems  and  suggestions  will  be 
given  for  organization  and  program  building. 

High  School  Debating  League. — Debate  is  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  presenting  problems  of  the  present  day; 
consequently,  a  High  School  Debating  League  is  conducted 
annually  by  the  General  Extension  Division. 

State  Declamatory  Contest. — For  a  number  of  years  a 
Declamation  Contest  for  all  high  school  students  in  the  state 
has  been  conducted  in  connection  with  the  Track  Meet.  In 
1925,  at  the  request  of  the  high  school  principals,  this  contest 
was  taken  in  charge  by  the  General  Extension  Division  and  is 
being  conducted  under  new  rules,  in  connection  with  the  High 
School  Debating  League. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

In  addition  to  disseminating  the  stores  of  information 
obtainable  thru  the  faculties  of  the  University  of  Florida  and 
of  the  State  College  for  Women,  the  General  Extension  Divis- 
ion will  otherwise  help  individuals  and  communities  solve 
their  present-day  problems. 

Every  effective  means  of  assisting  the  people  will  be 
employed.     Under  this  Department  are  found  (1)  the  Bureau 

of  Public  Information  and  Library  Service,  (2)  the  Public 
School  and  Community  Center  Bureau,  (3)  the  Bureau  of 
Visual  Instruction,  and   (4)   the  Publications  Bureau. 

Bureau  of  Public  Information  and  Library  Service. — This 
Bureau  will,  in  answer  to  reasonable  requests  for  help  on  any 
problem  confronting  the  individual  or  community,  act  as  a 
clearing-house  for  all  kinds  of  information. 

Package  libraries  and  reference  books  are  lent  to  citizens. 

Story  books  suitable  for  children  of  all  grades  are  sent 
to  teachers  to  read  to  their  students. 

Traveling  libraries  are  being  furnished  to  schools. 

Current  events  and  circulating  book-clubs  are  suggested 
and  aided. 
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Club  study  outlines  and  guides  for  home  reading  are  of- 
fered. 

Public  School  and  Community  Center  Bureau. — This  Bu- 
reau assists  teachers  and  citizens,  and  organizations  who 
realize  the  value  and  necessity  of  developing  the  school  house 
or  some  other  central  place  of  meeting  as  a  Community  Cen- 
ter, and  of  offering  the  proper  kind  of  play  and  recreation  for 
children  of  all  ages  as  well  as  adults. 

The  services  of  a  specialist  for  advice  on  public  recreation 
and  playground  equipment  is  offered  free  to  interested  com- 
munities and  teachers,  and  others  are  given  every  necessary 
help  in  becoming  local  leaders. 

Aid  is  given  in  putting  on  community  programs.  Plays, 
recitations  and  pageants  are  lent  to  societies,  clubs  and 
schools.  Talking  machine  records  in  sets  making  up  com- 
plete programs,  accompanied  by  lecture  material,  will  be  fur- 
nished to  clubs,  women's  organizations,  churches  and  schools. 

Teachers  are  furnished  educational  magazines  of  value 
to  them  in  their  profession. 

Questions  will  be  answered  and  special  effort  will  be  made 
to  render  service  to  officials,  parent-teacher  associations  and 
other  organizations  seeking  information  on  school  problems. 

Visual  Instruction  Bureau. — Instruction  thru  the  medium 
of  the  eye  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
reaching  many  people;  therefore,  by  cooperating  with  the 
large  corporations,  bureaus,  and  departments  of  the  United 
States  Government,  the  General  Extension  Division  can  supply 
clubs,  schools,  and  communities  with  slides  and  motion-picture 
reels  for  instruction  and  entertainment.  Lecture  outlines 
accompany  the  slides. 

Collections  of  prints,  charts  and  pictures  are  also  lent. 

Publications  Bureau. — Informational  bulletins  and  ar- 
ticles on  subjects  of  general  interest  are  published  and  dis- 
tributed. 

Address  all  communications  to  the  Director,  General  Ex- 
tension Division,  University  of  Florida. 
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DEGREES  AND  CERTIFICATES 

JUNE  9,  1925 

Master   of   Science 

Robert  Emmett  Nolen,  B.  S.  A.,  1920 Gainesville,  Florida 

Robert  Wray,  B.   S.  A.,  1923  Ocala,  Florida 

Master  of  Arts  in  Education 
Jacob   Hooper  Wise,   A.   B,,   1924   Gainesville,   Florida 

Civil  Engineer 
Robert  Turner  Hargrave,  B.  S.  C.  E.,  1920  Gainesville,  Florida 

Mechanical  Engineer 

Ford  Lewis  Prescott,  B.  S.  M.  E.,  1923  Gainesville,  Florida 

Juris   Doctor 

Reeves  Bowen,  A.  B.,  1925  Chipley,  Florida 

Joseph  William  Dalton,  B.  S.,  1920 Tampa,  Florida 

William  Courtney  King,  B.  A.,    (Washington  &  Lee)    1921 

— Gainesville,   Florida 
Oscar  Brownlee  Simmons,  Jr.,  B.  A.    (Washington  &  Lee),   1921 

• — Miami,  Florida 
Milton  Leonidas  Yeats,  A.  B.,  1924  Tampa,  Florida 

Bachelor   of   Arts 

Ewing   Anderson    Gainesville,  Florida 

James  Nesbitt  Anderson,  Jr Gainesville,  Florida 

Reeves   Bowen  Chipley,  Florida 

Wallace    Byrd    Bradenton,  Florida 

Borden  McCleod  Dyer  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

Allan  Lamar  Entz   Leesburg,  Florida 

Frederick    Hopkins   Langworthy    Daytona,  Florida 

Ernest  Edward   Mason   Century,  Florida 

John  A.  H.  Murphree  Gainesville,  Florida 

Francis  Woodward   Shockley  Avon   Park,  Florida 

Lowell   Oliver   Stephens Stewardson,  Illinois 

Richard  Ferguson  Vaughan  Haines  City,  Florida 

Olin  Ethredge  Watts,  Jr Bartow,  Florida 

Huber  Weeks  Tampa,  Florida 

Milton   Hans   Wyatt  Bradenton,  Florida 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Social  Sciences 

Ivan  Cobb   Botchelder  St.   Petersburg,  Florida 

Foster  Shi  Smith  Hawthorne,  Florida 

James  Arthur  Vaughan  De  Funiak  Springs,  Florida 

Shade  Wilson  Walker  St.   Petersburg,  Florida 

Robert  Conger  Young  Ozona,  Florida 

Bachelor   of   Science 

John  Frederick  Blatt,  Jr Gainesville,  Florida 

Jack   Alexander    Davis    Quincy,  Florida 

Oliver   Howard   Hauptman   Wauchula,  Florida 

James  Cowing  Houser  Keystone   Heights,  Florida 

Archibald  Egbert  Janes  Wauchula,  Florida 

Robert  Hartman  Johnston   :....Micanopy,  Florida 

James   McWilliams   Lemon   Gainesville,  Florida 

Charles  Moore  McAulay  New  Smyrna,  Florida 
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Hugh   O'Neill   St.    Leo,  Florida 

James  Martine  Pearce  Tampa,  Florida 

Ezra  Elwood  Raasch   Leesburg,  Florida 

Charles  James   Regero   Gainesville,  Florida 

Robert  James  Vaughn  High  Springs,  Florida 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 

Jake   Shulman  Alexander   Tampa,  Florida 

Howard   Milton   Bracken   Gainesville,  Florida 

Cyril   Oliver  Bratley   Miami,  Florida 

Herbert   Marion    Betts    Gainesville,  Florida 

George   Oliver   Cox   Cocoa,  Florida 

Harald  Edwin   Hammar  Miami,  Florida 

John    Everette    Hunsaker    Cobden,  Illinois 


Horace   Simeon   Hull  Gainesville,  Flor 

John  Blake   Hurst  Little   River,  Flor 

Alex    Ralph   Johnson    Lutz,  Flor 

William  Ervin  Jordan  St.  Matthews,  South  Carol 

Fred   Key  Knight  Melbourne,  Flor 

John  Henry  Logan  Sneads,  Flor 

Robert  Henry  Mann  Mannville,  Flor 

William    Musselwhite    Homestead,  Flor 

Clyde  Haley  Norton  Winter  Haven,  Flor 

Joseph   Robert   Rousso    Gainesville,  Flor: 

Edgar   Warren   Scarborough    Chattahoochee,  Flor 

John   Ewing   Schabinger   Delray,  Flor 

George  Gordon  Sixma  Lake  Helen,  Flor 

Harry  Marion  Simith  Winter  Haven,  Flor 

Herbert   Lawson    Speer   Umatilla,  Flor 

George   Norton   Wakefield   Apalachicola,  Flor 

Frank  Howard  Witter  Gainesville,  Flor 


da 
da 
da 
na 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering 

Charles    Giller    Jacksonville,    Florida 

Glenn  Arthur  Little   Gainesville,   Florida 

Charles  Carrol  Swoope New  Smyrna,  Florida 

Bachelor  of   Science   in  Civil  Engineering 

Ernest  Ellis  Bentley  Orange  Park,  Florida 

Victor  Gerard   Brash   Tampa,  Florida 

Lawrence  Weber  Davis  Bradenton,  Florida 

Ben  Jack   Finman   Tampa,  Florida 

Victor  Floyd  Johnson  Key  West,  Florida 

Walter  Eugene  Knight  Lake   Butler,  Florida 

John  Kirby  Langford  Lake  Butler,  Florida 

Herbert  Anthony  Lee   Gainesville,  Florida 

Coey  Malphurs   High    Springs,  Florida 

Maynard   Mickler  Ponce   de   Leon,  Florida 

Charles  Hughes  Register  Lake  Butler,  Florida 

Henry  McKie  Salley  Jacksonville,  Florida 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 

John  Vincent  Atanasoff   Bradley   Junction,   Florida 

_  .       _  _      .  _  _.     .^^ 

da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 


John   Gary   Ennis   Tampa,    Flor 

Max   Samuel   Glickstein   Jacksonville,    Flor 

Stephen  Falk  Klein  Pensacola,  Flor 

William   George  Parmenter   Orange   Park,   Flor 

Henry  Perry,  Jr Wildwood,    Flor 

Charnelle   Hodges   Summers  West  Palm   Beach,   Flor 

Anthony   Lampron   Timpas   Gainesville,    Flor 

Cyrus  Washburn   Jacksonville,   Flor: 

Olustee  Kenneth  Weatherwax  Tampa,   Flor 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Albert  J.   Strong   Gainesville,  Florida 

Bachelor   of  Laws 

Frank  Beer,  Jr Gainesville,  Florida 

Edward   Paul   Beatty   Jennings,  Florida 

Max   Robert   Bien   Tallahassee,  Florida 

Eldon  LeRoy  Boyce  Miami,  Florida 

Charles   Ihrig  Campbell   Poland,   Ohio 

Benjamin   Edward   Carey  Key  West,  Florida 

James  Patrick  Clark,  Jr St.   Petersburg,  Florida 

Thomas  Julian  Collins  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Cecil   Chester   Curry   Miami,  Florida 

Lucius  Jarvis  Cuslunan   Miami,  Florida 

Frank    Evans    Sarasota,  Florida 

James    Newton    Fielding   Gainesville,  Florida 

Carroll    Wilbur    Fussell    Webster,  Florida 

William   Henry  Gilmartin   Miami,  Florida 

Robert  George   Gilroy  New   Smyrna,  Florida 

Edward  Kemeys  Goethe  Manning,  Florida 

Frank    Harris  St.   Petersburg,  Florida 

James   Winfield    Hendry   Tampa,  Florida 

Hyman   Katz   Jacksonville,  Florida 

Raymond  Roosevelt  Lord  Key  West,  Florida 

Harrison   Hodges   McDonald   Gainesville,  Florida 

Elmer  Maurice   Norton   Tampa,  Florida 

Orion  Creet  Parker,  Jr Tallahassee,  Florida 

Edwin   Francis   Pomeroy,  Jr Jacksonville,  Florida 

William   Robert  Smith   Ocala,  Florida 

Clement  Lee   Theed  Miami,  Florida 

Frank    Harold    Williamson    Miami,  Florida 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education 

Marcus    Homer   Brown    Westville,  Florida 

William  LaFayette  Carter  Waukeenah,  Florida 

Silas  Kendrick  Eshleman,  Jr Gainesville,  Florida 

Maurice  Gerald  Langford  Lake   Butler,  Florida 

Samuel  Wade  Leonard  Blountstown,  Florida 

Charles   Wright   Persons   Gainesville,  Florida 

Stanley  Newman   Reeves   Gainesville,  Florida 

Julian  Vernie  Revels  Florahome,  Florida 

William  James  Wells  Holley,  Florida 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 

William   Beverly   Atlanta,  Georgia 

Ceacle  DeWitt  Boney  Wauchula,  Florida 

Hugh  Edward  Knight  Valrico,  Florida 

Buell   Franklin   Roche  Vernon,  Florida 

Rudolph   Henry   Schild   Gainesville,  Florida 

Bunnie   Othanel    Smith    Wewahitchka,  Florida 

Alton  Myers   Towies   Crawfordville,  Florida 

Bachelor  of  Science   in  Agricultural  Education 

Vaughan   Wendell   Driggers   Wauchula,  Florida 

Harald  Edwin  Hammar  Miami,  Florida 

AUGUST    7,    1925 

Master   of   Science 

John  Herndon  Hansbrough,  B.  S.  A.,  1924  Tampa,  Florida 

Charles  Roy  Hauser,  B.  S.  Ch.  E.,  1923  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

John  Beach  Hazard,  B.   S.,  1924  Jacksonville,  Florida 

James  McWilliams  Lemon,  B.  S.,  1925  Gainesville,  Florida 

James  Martine  Pearce,  B.   S.,  1925   Tampa,  Florida 
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Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture 

Homer  Eells  Bratley,  B.  S.  A.  E.,  1921  Miami,  Florida 

Herbert  Lawson  Speer,  B.  S.  A.,  1925  Umatilla,  Florida 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Robert  Edward  Barfield   Gainesville,  Florida 

Bachelor   of  Arts   in  Education 

Lynne  Bernice   Dew   Alachua,  Florida 

Lorace  Helen  Peeples  Bowling  Green,  Florida 

Louis  Randell   Ramsey   Gainesville,  Florida 

Sister  Mary  Monica  Miami,  Florida 

Sister   Theresa  Joseph   Jacksonville,  Florida 

Ellen  Wallace   Gainesville,  Florida 

Bachelor  of  Science 

John  Philip  Warren Sebring,  Florida 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 

Marion   Hernandez   Anderson   Madison,  Florida 

Arthur  Fieldeen  Johnson   Laurel   Hill,  Florida 

Sister  Mary  Annunciata  St.   Augustine,  Florida 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Education 

Chaffie  Aldred  Scarborough  White  Springs,  Florida 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering 

James  Benjamin  Dickey  Auburndale,  Florida 

Normal  Diploma 

Orion  Alfred  Mann  Fort  Meade,  Florida 

Sister  Louise  of  France  Key  West,  Florida 

Nora   Wells   City   Point,  Florida 

MILITARY   COMMISSIONS,   JUNE   9,   1925 

Commission  as  Second  Lieutenant,   U.  S.  A.,  Reserve  Corps,  Infantry 

Floyd    B.    Bowen    Chipley,  Florida 

Vaughan   Wendell   Driggers   Wauchula,  Florida 

Byron  Lilus  Eddy  St  Petersburg,  Florida 

Robert   Leo    Hodges    Orlando,  Florida 

Victor  Floyd  Johnson  Key  West,  Florida 

Nathan  Jordan  Johnston   Waldo,  Florida 

Hugh   Edwards  Knight  Valrico,  Florida 

Walter  Eugene  Knight  Lake   Butler,  Florida 

John  Henry  Logan  Sneads,  Florida 

William    Musselwhite    Homestead,  Florida 

Clyde  Haley  Norton  Winter   Haven,  Florida 

John   Edward    Pearce    Newberry,  Florida 

Lawrence  Theodore  Pendarvis  Blountstown,  Florida 

Henry  McKie   Salley  Jacksonville,  Florida 

Chaffie  Aldred   Scarborough  White   Springs,  Florida 

Edgar  Warren  Scarborough  Chattahoochee,  Florida 

Wilbur    Ritchie    Smith    Gainesville,  Florida 

Alton   Myers    Towles    Crawfordsville,  Florida 

Richard  Ferguson  Vaughn  Haines   City,  Florida 

John   Philip   Warren   Sebring,  Florida 

William  James   Wells   .....Holley,  Florida 

Milton  Hans   Wyatt   Bradenton,  Florida 

Hubert   Weeks   Tampa,  Florida 

Certificate  in  Lieu  of  Com/mission 

James   Nesbitt  Anderson,  Jr Gainesville,  Florida 

Jack  Alexander  Davis   Quincy,  Florida 

William  George  Parmenter  Orange  Park,  Florida 

Charles  Carroll  Swoope  New   Smyrna,  Florida 

William    Curtis    Warren    Tampa,  Florida 
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PHI   KAPPA  PHI  HONOR  SOCIETY 

1925-1926 

College   of  Arts   and  Sciences 

Frank   Hubert   Babers   Gainesville,    Florida 

Louis    Spencer   Bonsteel    Miami,    Florida 

Lloyd  Maury  Chew  Staunton,  Virginia 

Joseph    Bryson    Copeland    Tampa,    Florida 

Joseph   Wheeler  Frazier,  Jr Tampa,   Florida 

James    Edwin    Graves    Quincy,    Florida 

Max    Pepper    Miami,    Florida 

Ellis  Gardner  Piper  Jacksonville,  Florida 

Thomas    Winston    Ramsey    Tampa,    Florida 

College    of   Agriculture 

Frank   Warner   Brumley   Gainesville,  Florida 

Harry  Carl  Bucha   Glenwood,  Florida 

John  Perlin  Camp  Okeechobee,  Florida 

Hubert    Graves    Quincy,  Florida 

Mont  Broderick   Moore   London,  Canada 

Martin  Green   Young  Jupiter,  Florida 

College   of  Engineering 

William  Edward  Flood  West  Palm   Beach,  Florida 

Harold  William  Hills  Winter  Haven,  Florida 

Z.   Meguerditch   Pirenian   Gainesville,   Florida 

Laurence   Bro\vnell   Reed   Gainesville,   Florida 

Anthony  William   Stumpe  Palatka,   Florida 

Otto  Benjamin   Turbyfill   Gainesville,   Florida 

Harold  Anson  Ward,  Jr Winter  Park,  Florida 

College    of   Law 

Frederick   Malcolm    Ivey   Gainesville,    Florida 

William   James   Lake   Sanford,   Florida 

John  William   Usher,  Jr Miami,   Florida 

David   Weintraub    Key   West,   Florida 

Teachers    College 

Van  Reynolds  Butler   DeFuniak   Springs,   Florida 

Charles  Eugene  Mounts  Plant  City,  Florida 

Rollins  Herbert  Poston  Bascon,   Florida 

John  Pearl  Prevatt  Gainesville,   Florida 

Doyal  Edgar  Timmons  Wauchula,  Florida 

Summer    School,    1925 

Lynn  Bernice  Dew  Alachua,   Florida 

James  Martine  Pearce  Tampa,  Florida 

Lorace  Helen  Peeples  Bowling  Green,  Florida 

MEDALS  AND   HONORS,  1925 

Freshman-Sophomore  Declamation  Contest  David  J.  Cathcart 

Junior  Oratorical   Contest  Milton   C.   Gardner 

Senior   Oratorical   Contest  Cecil   C.   Curry 

Faculty  Loving   Cup   Marshall   Debating   Society 

Groover  Cup  in  Pharmacy  Class  of  1925,  College  of  Pharmacy 

Medals  for   Faithful   Service   in   Athletics — 

Gold   Track-shoe   Cyril    0.    Bratley 

Gold    Baseball   John    Henry   Logan 

Medal  to  Best-drilled  Cadet  G.   B.   Bryant 

Medal  to  Captain  Best-drilled  Company  J.  E,  Schabinger 

Medal  for  General  Military  Excellence  H.  McKie   Salley 
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STUDENT  ROLL  1925-26 

Name  CUtss  Postoffice  County  or  State 

Abbott,   James   Carl   Arts   Fresh Apalachicola     _ Franklin 

Abernathy,    James    Greenwood  ...Arts    Jr Ft.    Lauderdale    . Broward 

Abrahams,  Howard   Phineas. ...Arts   Soph Rye     _ New    York 

Adams,    Gtordon    Steward Arts    Freeh Gainesville   _ Alachua 

Addington,    Jack    Ensign Arts    f>eih .Jacksonville  Duval 

Adkins,    Elmer    Maynard Engr.    Sr _Lake     Butler    _ Union 

Adkinson,    Joe    Turner Arts    Fresh „Tallaha88ee    „ Leon 

Aikin.    Horace    Dean Arts    Soph _St.    Petersburg Pinellas 

Airth,     Frank Law    Fresh jLive  Oak _...Suwannee 

Akin,    Van    Hood Arts    Fresh. St.    Petersburg    _ Pinellas 

Akerman,    Emory   Speer Law   Jr „Orlando    _ _ Orange 

Akridjre,  Wm.  Greenberry Arts  Fresh _Cocoa  „ _ Brevard 

Alderman,     Chester    A Ag.     Fresh Plant  City  „ Hillsboro 

Alderman,    David    0*Neal....Teach.    Fresh jNocatee     „ DeSoto 

Alleman,    Ferg.    Monroe Arts    Jr ^Orlando    Orange 

Allen,    Aubrey    Jr Arts    Fresh _Dade    City    „ Pasco 

Allen,  Chester  Robinson Engr.  Fresh .^Auburndale    Polk 

Allen,     Jay Teach.     Fresh .Terra    Ceia    Manatee 

Allen,    John     Edward Law    Spec ^Tampa  „ Hillsboro 

Allen,    James     Walter Arts     Fresh .Lakeland  Polk 

Allison,     James     Dutton Arts     Fresh ^Eustis    Lake 

Allison,     John     McLean Law    Jr ^Gainesville  _ Alachua 

Allyn,    Charles    Lewellyn....Teach.    Fresh _.._St.    Petersburg   _ „ Pinellas 

Amos,    John    Emeet Arts    Fresh .Tallahassee    Leon 

Anderson,    Arthur    L _Arts    Fresh .Tampa  „ _ Hillsboro 

Anderson,   Charles   Rowland-...Arts   Soph St.     Petersburg     Pinellas 

Anderson,    Edward    Jr Arts    Soph .Jacksonville  „ Duval 

Anderson,     Edward     Harris.. ..Ag.     Fresh .Greenwood   _ Jackson 

Anderson,   Fi-ank   Marvin Arts   Fresh Orlando    Orange 

Anderson,    Irvin     Bernard Arts    Soph St.     Petersburg    Pinellas 

Anderson,    Jack    S Ag.    Voc Gainesville   Alachua 

Anderson,    Joseph    Bernick....Arts    Fresh Pensacola     _ Escambia 

Anderson,  J.imes   Loomis Arts   Soph Alton    Lafayette 

Anderson,    Thomas    L Arts    Fresh Live    Oak    Suwannee 

Anderson,    Walter Arts    Soph St.     Petersburg     Pinellas 

Anderson.    Wm.    Farris Arts    Sr Orlando    Orange 

Anderson,    Wm.     Oliver Law    Jr Orlando    Orange 

Andrews,     John     Pelham Arts     Soph Mims    „ „ Brevard 

Andrews,   Lothair   Benj Teach.   Sr Darlington  Holmes 

Ansley,    Wm.    Bonneau Arts    Fresh St.     Petersburg    ...Pinellas 

Appleboom,   Morris   SLmeon.Engr.   Fresh jVpopka     Orange 

Arnett,    Wm.    Tobias Engr.    Fresh Clermont    Lake 

Arnow,    Robert Engr.    FVesh Gainesville   „ Alachua 

Ashmead,    Forrest    Graham.. ..Arts    Fresh Jacksonville  _ Duval 

As-son,     Thomas     Morton. ...Teach.     Fresh Bushnell   _ Sumter 

Atkinson,     Clyde    Wm Law    Jr .Tallahassee    Leon 

Aton,   James    Keyee _Arts    Spec .St.     Petersburg     Pinellas 

Auger.     Francis Arts     Soph Orlando    _ Orange 

Ausley,     Chas.     Saxon Arts     Fresh Tallahassee    Leon 

Austin,     Hugh     Stuart Arts     Fresh Orlando    _ Orange 

Austin,    Rufus    Herman Engr.    Fresh Clearwater   ,._ „ Pinellas 

Avent,    Albert    Arts    Fresh Miami    Dade 

Avent,     Isidor Arts     Fresh 31iami   _ Dade 

Ayer,     Bernice    Josephine Law    Jr .Gainesville   Alachua 

Ayer,     Walter    Malone Arts    Fresh Gainesville   Alachua 

Ayers,    Fred    Donald Arts    Fresh Gainesville   Alachua 

Babers,     Frank     Hubert Arts    Sr Gainesville   Alachua 

Bachlott,    Maurice    R Engr.    Fresh Campville ....Alachua 

Baden.     Earl     W Arts     Fresh .Bradenton    Manatee 

Baetzman,     Frederick     E Ag.     Soph Chicago     _ Illinois 

Baggott,     Charles     Edward Ag.    Jr Dover  Hillsboro 

Baghdoin,    Yervant   Harry Law   Fresh .Jacksonville  Duval 

Bagley,    Allnn    Beecher Arts    Fresh West    Palm    Beach Palm     Beach 

Bailey,     Charles     Albert Arts     Fresh Orlando    Orange 

Bailey,    Wilfred    Geo Arts    Fresh Port  Richey  Pasco 

Bainum,    Charles    J Arts    Fresh St.     Petersburg    Pinellas 

Baird,    Donald    James Law    Sr .Jacksonville  Duval 

Baisden,    Fred    Randolph Law    Fresh -Ft.    Lauderdale    Broward 

Baker,    Gordon    Alonzo Phar.     Fresh Brewster   Polk 

Balfe,     Alex.    Merrill Arts     Soph .Jacksonville  Duval 

Ball.    Charles    Arthur Law    Jr .Montgomery     Alabama 

Ball,     Richard,     P Arts     Soph .Montgomery     ....Alabama 

Ballard,    Jess    Lee Arts    Fresh .Tampa  Hillsboro 

Ballou,     William    T Arts     Fresh Melbourne    Brevard 
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Name  Class  Postoffice  County  or  State 

Barber,  Charles  Arthur Arts  Fresh _Windermere    Orange 

Barfield,     Robert     E.     Jr Graduate Gainesville   _ Alachua 

Barker,    John    Frank Arts    Fresh Kansas    City   _ Kansas 

Barnd,    Merle    Oliver Arts    Soph St.     Petersburg    Pinellas 

Barnes,    Charles    Oliver Arts    Sr _Plant  City   _ _ Hillsboro 

Barnes,     Carl     Weddell Arts     Soph Stuart    Martin 

Barney.     Richard    Kenneth.. ..Arts     Fresh Bradenton     Manatee 

Barnhill.    Wra.    Benj Teach.    Spec .Gainesville   Alachua 

Barrett,   Paul   Gerrard Arts  Spec J)aytona     „ _ Volusia 

Barrineau,     Thos.     L.     Jr Teach.     Jr Gonzalez    _ Escambia 

Barrow,    i)ouglas    Henry Arts    Fresh Sherman     „ DeSoto 

Barrow,  James  Malcolm  Jr Arts  Fresh Okeechobee    Okeechobee 

Bartlett,     Stuart    Ellis Arts     Fresh Vero     Beach     St.     Lucie 

Barwald,     Harry     Frank Arts     Fresh Jacksonville  _ _ Duval 

Basch,     Curtis Law     Sr ^Melbourne    Brevard 

Bashaw,     Wm.     Niles Engr.     Fresh Bradenton     Manatee 

Bashaw,     Zelph     Thos Ag.     Spec Gainesville   _ Alachua 

Baskin,     Norris     Fred Law     Fresh... Dunnellon    Marion 

Bateman,    Robert    Edward Ag.    Fresh Wauchula     Hardee 

Bates,    Marston Arts    Jr _F^.    Lauderdale    Broward 

Baumgartner,    Fred.    Dorst....Arts    Fresh Sarasota     Sarasota 

Baya,    Joseph    Francis Law    Fresh .Tampa  _ Hillsboro 

Bayly,     Cyril Engr.     Fresh Clearwater     _ _ Pinellas 

Baynard,    Henry    Swinton Arts    Jr St.     Petersburg     Pinellas 

Baynard,   Robert  Seabrook Law   Sr St.     Petersburg     _ Pinellas 

Beardsley,    Edward    H.    Jr Arts    Fresh Jacksonville  _ Duval 

Beasley,     Edwin     King Arts    Fresh Winter    Haven    _ Polk 

Beasley,    Jesse    Bryant Engr.    Soph Umatilla   _ „ _ Lake 

Beasley,    Robert    Gay Engr.    Fresh _Umatilla  _ Lake 

Beaty,    Earl    Hollis Engr.    Fresh Plant    City    _ _ „.:Hillsboro 

Beck     Cecil    D Arts    Soph J^ew    Smyrna    _ -.Volusia 

Beckwith,    Donald    Wm Engr.    Fresh Jacksonville  _ Duval 

Bedsole,    Malcolm    Roy Ag.     Fresh Graceville     „ Jackson 

Behrens,     Henry Arts     FVesh Princeton   „ _ _ „J>ade 

Belt,     Carl     Overton Arts     Fresh Bartow    „ _ Polk 

Bennett,    Harold    Bullard Arts    Soph Orlando    _ _ Orange 

Benson,     Robert    Thos Teach.     Fresh Manatee   _ Manatee 

Benton,     Felix Arts    Fresh .Tampa  _ -Hillsboro 

Bergman,   Sam. Arts   Fresh .Tampa  _ Hillsboro 

Berry,    Albert    E Arts    Jr .Tampa  Hillsboro 

Berryhill,    Thos.    Oscar Arts    Fresh Ft.    Lauderdale    Broward 

Bevan,    Richard   James   Jr Arts    Fresh Madison    _ Madison 

Bevis.     Victor     Schley Ag.     Spec Bascom    _ Jackson 

Biggers,     Hope Engr.     Fresh Jtfiami    _ Dade 

Bill,    Charles    Gurdon Engr.    Fresh -Jacksonville  _ Duval 

Bird,    John    D.    Jr Arts    Fresh -Okeechobee  Okeechobee 

Bird,    Paul    Delmas Engr.    Fresh Perry     _ Taylor 

Bishop,   Howard   Wayne Arts   Soph .Gainesville   Alachua 

Bishop,  Preston  Robinson Ag.  Sr Oldsmar    Pinellas 

Bishop,    Robert    M Engr.    Fresh .Miami    „ Dade 

Black,    Arthur    K Law    Fresh _...Lake   City   „ - Columbia 

Black,    Claude    B Arts    Sr ..Minneola  Xake 

Black,    David   Wm Arts   Fresh .Lakeland     ~ Polk 

Black,     Hal     Newton .Arts     Sr -Gainesville  „ - Alachua 

Black,    Jonathan    Arch Phar.    Fresh Palatka   _ Putnam 

Black,    Kermit    K Arts    Fresh Tampa  Hillsboro 

Black,    Kermit    L Arts    Fresh Jlinneola  ~ Lake 

Black,    Mrs.    Arthur    K Arts    Spec Lake   City   „ Columbia 

Black,     Ray     Franklin Arts     Fresh Milton  _ „ _ _.  Santa  Rosa 

Black,     Robert Engr.     Fresh Minneola    Lake 

Black,    Robert    Lucas    Jr Arts    Soph Gainesville   „ _..Alachua 

Black  lock,     Raymond     Wm Graduate Gainesville  „ Alachua 

Blnckmon,    Gulie    H Graduate Gainesville  _ -Alachua 

Blackwell,  Donald  Wm Arts  Fresh Cleveland     - -Ohio 

Blair,    Paul    McCreary Engr.    Soph Clearwater     Pinellas 

Blake,     Edgar     S Law     Sr Chipley    _ - -Washington 

Blake.    James     Y Phar.     Soph Tarpon     Springs    Pinellas 

Blake,     Ralph     C Graduate Gainesville  — Alachua 

Blakley,     Henry     Hilburn Arts     Jr -Safety     Harbor     _. - _ Pinellas 

Blanton,   Franklin   Sylvester.. ..Ag.   Fresh -Atmore    Alabama 

Blasingame,    Powell    Newton. ...Engr.    Fr Gainesville  - _ Alachua 

Blue,     Neil     Douglas Arts     Fresh -Vernon  Washington 

Blum,    Hyman    Louis Arts    Fresh Brooklyn     _ „ New    York 

Elume,     Marvin     Maxwell. ...Engr.     F"resh -Live     Oak     _ Suwannee 

Boardman,    Paul    K Arts    Fresh -St.     Petersburg    Pinellas 

Bockterle,    Charles    Fred Arts    Fresh Jntervale    _ 3Jew    Hampshire 

Bogan,   Leslie  E.  Jr Arts  Fresh -Pensacola    Escambia 

Boggs,    Dean    Frank Law    Fresh -Jacksonville  _.- JDuval 
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Bogrgs.    Jack    Morey Engrr.    Fresh ^...Gainesville  Alachua 

BoRue,     Lincoln    C Law    Sr „St.     Petersburg     -..Pinellas 

Bohen,    Wm.    Henry Engr.    Sr Live    Oak    Suwannee 

Boney,    Henry    Tate Teach.    Fresh Wauchula     _ Hardee 

Bonsteel,     Louis    S Arts     Sr Miami    Dade 

Boone,     Archie     A Engr.     Fresh ^Gainesville  Alachua 

Boote,    Joseph    Owen Arts    Fresh .Jacksonville  Duval 

Booth,     Donald     Carr Engr.     Sr Miami    _ Dade 

Boozer,    Elwin    Claude Arts    Fresh West    Palm    Beach    Palm    Bea:h 

Borders,    Huey    Inglis Ag.    Fresh Jacksonville  Duval 

Borland,   James   Louden Arts   Soph Oeala  Marion 

Borstel,    Raymond    Ed Arts    Fresh St.     Petersburg    Pinellas 

Bosch.    Jack Arts    Fresh Miami    Dade 

BoGse,     Omar     Rufus Teach.     Soph .Lake  Hamilton   Polk 

Boswell,    Billie    Chalmers.. ..Engr.    Fresh Inverness    Citrus 

Boswell,   Robert  Hillman Engr.   Soph .Inverness    Citrus 

Bottoms,   James    Fletcher Arts    Fresh .Graceville   Jackson 

Bouvier,    John    Andre    Jr Law    Fresh Jacksonville  Duval 

Bowman,  Clarence  James....Teach.  Fresh Wauchula     Hardee 

Bowman,   John   Henry Law   Sr Coronado     _ Volusia 

Bowyer,     Ernest     Jerome Arts     Spec .Tampa  Hillsboro 

Boyd,     James     Cody Arts     Soph Tavares     Lake 

Boyd,    John     Mann _ Engr.     Sr .Clermont  Lake 

Boyd.     Wm.     Daniel Ag.     Jr .Jacksonville  Duval 

Boyd,    Wilbur    White Arts    Soph .Florala  Alabama 

Bozeman,    Elmo    Sundae Engr.    FVesh St.     Petersburg     Pinellas 

Bozeman,    Thurman    Westfield....Arts    Fr St.     Petersburg     -..Pinellas 

Braddock,    Heyward    M Arts    Sr. Crescent    City Putnam 

Braden,    Walter    H Law    Jr St.    Petersburg    Pinellas 

Bradford,     Aimer     Lee Law     Fresh Miami    Dade 

Bradford,     Matchett Phar.     Spec St.     Petersburg     Pinellas 

Bradley,     Paul     Conroy Arts     Soph Jacksonville  Duval 

Branch,    Chas.    Henry    H.    Jr Arts    Jr .Tampa  Hillsboro 

Brandiff,  Raymond  Frank... .Teach.  Soph Salem    New    Jersey 

Brandt,   Edward  F.  Jr Law  Fresh Gainesville  Alachua 

Brandt.    Rowland    Christian. ...Teach.    Jr Gainesville  Alachua 

Brannon,    Wm.    Brantley Arts    Fresh Lake    City    Columbia 

Bartley,     Forest    Groves Arts,    Fresh Miami    _ Dade 

Brewster,     Conner Arts     Fresh Montverde    Lake 

Brewton,     Carey    J Ag.     Voc Gainesville  _ Alachua 

Bridges,     Edward     Loos Ai-ts     Soph Orlando    Oranse 

Briggs,     Davey Engr.     Fresh Titusville    Brevard 

Briggs,    Gerald    B Engr.    Sr Zephyrhills     Pasco 

Brinson,     James     H Arts     F'resh Gainesville  Alachua 

Brinson,     Ras     Peyton Arts     Soph Fiftone    Duval 

Brist,     Geo.     Louis    Jr Engr.     Fresh Washington    District    of    Columbia 

Brodie,    Judson     Allen Arts    Fresh Enoree  South  Carolina 

Brodmerkel,  Alex.  H Teach.  Fresh Jacksonville  Duval 

Brody,     Joseph Arts     Fresh Newark   New  Jersey 

Brokenshire,    Douglas    B Arts    Fresh .Gainesville  Alachua 

Brokenshire,    John    Roy Graduate .Gainesville  Alachua 

Brooker,    Marvin    Adel Ag    Sr Bell    Alachua 

Brooker,    Layton    Robert Arts    Fresh Bell    Alachua 

Brooks,    George    Gray Law    Sr Key   West   ; Monroe 

Brooks,     Roy     Ray Arts     Soph .Tampa  Hillsboro 

Broome,     Stockton    Jr Law    Fresh .Jacksonville  Duval 

Brothers,    Lionel    Raymon Arts    Jr .Reddick     „ Marion 

Browne,   Lowell  Alvin iaw   Spec Gainesville  _ Alachua 

Brownell.    Paul    Granger Arts    Fresh New    Smyrna     Volusia 

Browning,     Ralph     Raymond.. ..Engr.    Jr Gainesville  Alachua 

Brown,     Arrington     O Arts     Soph Leesburg     Lake 

Brown,    Anthony    Waters. ...Teach.    Soph Gainesville     _ Alachua 

Brown,    Clyde    Ree Arts    Fresh .Graceville   Jackson 

Brown,    John    Oliver    Jr Law    Sr Palmetto    Manatee 

Brown,  Joseph   Patterson Arts  Fresh .Titusville    Brevard 

Brown,     Louis     DeWitt Engr.     Soph .Jacksonville  Duval 

Brown,    Marcus    Homer Graduate Westville     Holmes 

Brown,     Newton     Walker.. ..Engr.     Fresh .West    Palm    Beach    Palm    i'.each 

Brown,     Richard    Knowlton....Arts     Spec .Jacksonville  Duval 

Brown,  Robert  Hamilton  Jr.. .Engr.  Soph .Bartow     - Polk 

Brown,    Walter    L Ag.    Voc .Baker  Okaloosa 

Brown.    Wm.    F'ranklin   Jr Arts    Fresh .Miami    Dade 

Bruce,    Hugh    A Arts    Fresh .Kelsey   City   Palm   Beach 

Brumbaugh,     Carl     Lowry....Arts     Soph Haines    City    Polk 

Brumley,    Frank    Warner Ag.    Sr ...Gainesville  Alachua 

Brumley,    John    Lester Arts    Fresh Sanford     Seminole 

Bryan,    Archibald    M Ag.    Fresh Gainesville  Alachua 

Bryan,   Johnson   Hamlin Law   Spec Jacksonville  Duval 
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Bryan,     John     Murray Ag.     Fresh Dania    Dade 

Dryan,    Perry    Nathan Arts    Fresh _Ft.    Lauderdale    „ Broward 

Bryan,     Wm.     Roland Law    Jr _Tampa  Hillsboro 

Bryant,     Bronnie    W Teach.     Spec Gainesville   Alachua 

Bryant,     Granville    Robert Arts    Soph Jt.   Myers  _ _ Lee 

Bryson.     Connor     J _ Arts     Fresh ..Sebring    Highlands 

Bucha,     Harry     Carl Ag.     Sr _Glenwood     Volusia 

Buchan,     Wm.     Horton Engr.     Fresh ^Tallahassee    Leon 

Buckles,   William   Hubert Arts   Fresh Bradenton     Manatee 

Eudd,     Garland     Mosley Law    Jr Miami    _ Dade 

Bueno,  Joseph   Salvado Ag.   Spec ..Gainesville  Alachua 

Buhner,   Wm.   Ansley Arts   FVesh St.     Petersburg     Pinellas 

Buie,    George    Archie    Jr Arts    Soph Lake    City    Columbia 

Bull,    Francis    B Arts    Soph _Monticello     Jeflferson 

Bunker,    Dan    E Teach.    Fresh Gainesville   Alachua 

Bunker,     Herbert Law     Fresh Gainesville  Alachua 

Bunker,     Lyndon     Lyman Teach.     Sr Fernandina    Nassau 

Burch,     Wm.     George Arts     Soph _St.     Petersburg     Pinellas 

Eui-ke,     Charles     Work Engr.     Fresh .Tampa  Hillsboro 

Burke,    Wm.    Henry _Arts    Fresh Gainesville  Alachua 

Burnes,    Edward    Francis Arts    Fresh Port    Chester    New    York 

Burnett,    Frank    L Arts    Sr Madison   South   Dakota 

Burnett,     John     H Ag.     Fresh Brewster    Polk 

Burr,     Raymond     Orlando Arts    Jr .Tallahassee    Leon 

Burritt,     Robert    Harold Arts     Jr .Jacksonville  Duval 

Eurts,    Wilbur    Francis Arts    FVesh Tarpon   Springs   Pinellas 

Busbee,     Egbert    Ambrose Arts    Jr Brooksville    Hernando 

Euterbaugh.     Ralph     J Phar.     Fresh Galloway     Polk 

Butler,     Byi-on    Neel Arts    Fresh Chipley    Washington 

Cutler,     Everett     Hill Law     Fresh Hillsboro     _ Illinois 

Butler,     George    Revis Arts     Fresh Live    Oak    Suwannee 

Butler,     Herbert     Lewis Arts     Soph Leesburg     Lake 

Eutler,     Mark     Duprey Arts     Fresh Miami    Dade 

Butler,     Van     Reynolds Teach.     Sr DeFuniak    Springs    Walton 

Butts,     Joseph     Shirley Arts     Sr Dade     City     Pasco 

Butz,   Jesse   S.    C Arts   Jr Gainesville  Alachua 

Byi-d,     Oscar Engr.     Jr Lakeland     Polk 

Byrd,     Samuel     Armaine Arts     Fresh Sanford     Seminole 

Cauman.    Phillip    Biddle Arts    Soph Keystone    Heights    Clay 

Cahow,  Percy  Elton Engr.  Fresh Ft.  Lauderdale  Broward 

Calhoun,     Edward     H Arts     Soph Pensacola     Escambia 

Calhoun,    Paul    White Arts    Spec Madison    JMadison 

Callahan,    Kermit    Wm Arts    Soph Coral   Gables   Dade 

Callicotte,    Douglas    W Arts    Fresh Jacksonville  Duval 

Camp,     Henry     Nurney Arts     Soph Ocala     Marion 

Camp,    John     Perlin Ag.     Sr .Okeechobee  Okeechobee 

Camp,  Norman  Duke Ag.  Spec Moreland     Georgia 

Campas,   Joseph   John Teach.    Soph Ft.    Meade    Polk 

Campbell,   Byron   Fred Arts  Jr Hilliard     JMassau 

Campbell     John    Baxter Law    Jr Quincy    Gadsden 

Campbell!    Monroe    Jr Engr.    Jr ^Pensacola  Escambia 

Campbell,     Morris     Taylor Ag.     Sr Clearwater   _ Pinellas 

Campbell,     Olen Engr.     Soph .Tampa  Hillsboro 

Cannon,  Frank  T Teach.  Soph Falmouth    Suwannee 

Canova,    John    Julian Phar.    Fresh Starke    Bradford 

Cantey,     Thos.     Wm Arts     Soph ..Quincy    Gadsden 

Capps,    Frank    Russell Arts    Fresh Jacksonville  Duval 

Cargell,     Robert     Monroe Law     Jr St.     Petersburg     Pinellas 

Carlton,    Mabry    Allen Law    Fresh Wauchula  _ .Hardee 

Carlton,    Thad    Hudson Arts    Fresh Ft.    Pierce   St.    Lucie 

Carncs,    Carl    Clinton Teach.    Sr Florahome  Putnam 

Carpenter,    John     Frank Arts     Fresh Starke   Bradford 

Carpenter,    Robert    Coe Law   Fresh DeLand    Volusia 

Carrigan,     Richard     Alfred....Arts     Soph Miami    _ Dade 

Carroll,     Ralph     Elliott Arts     Fresh Lemon    City    Dade 

Carswell,    Wm.    Albert Arts    Fresh Palatka   Putnam 

Carter,    Claude    Eugene Engr.    FVesh Mt.    Dora    Lake 

Carter,    Edgar    White Teach.    Sr „.Oxford    Sumter 

Carter,    Graham    Jr Arts    Fresh Chiefland Levy 

Carter,    Rober   Jacob Arts    Fresh. Homestead     Dade 

Carter,    Thos.    Franklin Arts    Jr Ft.    Lauderdale    _ Broward 

Carter     Terry    West Ag.    1    Yr Lithia    _ Hillsboro 

Cartwright,    Leonard    Carl Engr.    Jr Larkin     _ Dade 

Case,    Lawrence    C Law    Sr St.    Augustine    St.   Johns 

Casebier,     Herbert    N Arts     Soph Gainesville     Alachua 

Cason,     Roy     Sloan Engr.     Soph .Delray    Palm    Beach 

Cassady,    Reginald    Guy Arts    Soph .Tavares  Lake 
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CaBsity,  Allen  Davenport Arts  Spec _Forrest     Mississippi 

Castor,    Wilbur    Wright    Arts    Fresh 3Iiami    Dade 

Gate,     Wilbur     Seymour Phar.     Soph St.    Augustine   .St.    Johns 

CauBseaux,    Stephen    K Arts   Fresh .Tallahassee    „ Leon 

Cawthon,    Joseph    A „ Arts    Soph Tallahassee    „ ^.Leon 

Chace.     Thos.     Stephen Arts     Soph .Tampa  -Hillsboro 

Champlin,     Ralph     C _Arts     Sr Jacksonville  „ Duval 

Chambliss,  James  W Law  Fresh .Tampa  „ .Hillsboro 

Chance,   Staten   Hardee Phar.    Sr .Wauchula     _ Hardee 

Chaplin,    James    Bailey -Arts    Soph Jdiami    _ _ Dade 

Chapman,  Marion  Frank Arts  Soph _jVtlanta    _ _ ...Georgia 

Chase,     Frank     K Arts     Fresh _Lakeland     ._ „ Polk 

ChcGtnut,     Henry    C Ag.     Voc _Baker     .Okaloosa 

Chestnut,     Reginald     V _Teach.     Fresh ^Gainesville  _ Alachua 

Chew,     Lloyd    Maurey Phar.     Soph .Gainesville  _ lAlachua 

Childs,  Lawrence  D Arts  Soph _St.     Petersburg     Pinellas 

Childs,     Wm.    J.     Jr Arts     Soph .St.     Petersburg     Pinellas 

Chittenden.    Simeon    D Engr.    Soph .Tallahassee    Leon 

Christie,    John    Norton Engr.    Sr ^Jacksonville  _ Duval 

Chryst,    John    Murphy Arts    Fresh .Orlando    _ Orange 

Cladakis,     Nick     John Engr.     Soph .Tarpon   Springs   Pinellas 

Clancy,    Jackson    O.,    Jr Arts    Fresh Tallahassee    Leon 

Clark,    Alfred    Wesley Law    Jr.. Bee    Ridge    _ _ Sarasota 

Cliirk,    Charles    L ....Arts    Fresh Blountstown    Calhoun 

Clark,    James    A Arts    Soph Lakeland Polk 

Clark,    Monroe   E .Arts    Spec Orlando    Orange 

Clark,    Richard    Wilbur Arts    Soph Jit.     Petersburg     Pinellas 

Clark,  Russell,  H Arts  Soph Tampa  Hillsboro 

Clark,     Wm.     Winfleld Engr.    Jr St.     Augustine     _ St.     Johns 

Cl6ry_    Wm.    Raymond Engr.    Jr Aubumdale    „ Polk 

Clayton,    Archibald    L J]ngr.    Soph .Jacksonville  Duval 

Clayton,    Erwin    A Law    Jr „ Gainesville  Alachua 

CIcare,    Allen    Bruce    Jr Ajts    Soph Key    West JMonroe 

Clemons,     Justin     Hinley Ag.     Fresh Plant  City   .JSillsboro 

Clevenger,     Earl     Clay Teach.     Soph.... St.    Cloud    „ Osceola 

Clonts,     Arthur    Rees Law    Sr Lakeland     Polk 

Clough,    Charles    Evans Arts    Jr ..Jacksonville     _ ...Duval 

Clyatt,   Orlando  S.  Jr Law  Jr Lakeland .  Polk 

Clyatt,     Shelton     Teach.    Jr .Jt.    Meade    Polk 

Cobb,     Samuel     Exum Arts    Jr Gainesville   „ Alachua 

CobS,    John    M Ag.     Spec Bronson    Levy 

Cochran.  Jefferson   B .Arts  Soph —Tallahassee    ..Leon 

Cockrell,   Wm.  David ...Engr.  Soph Gainesville   Alachua 

Coe,     George    Walker Law    Jr St.     Augustine     „ St.     Johns 

Cogdill,   John    Lincoln Law   Jr Ft.    Myers Lee 

Coker,     Broward Arts    Fresh Limestone    Hardee 

Cole,     Bascom    Price Phar.    Jr Miami Dade 

Cole,   Dudley Ag.   Spec Tampa  Hillsboro 

Cole,    Frank    Carleton Engr.    Fresh .Miami JDade 

Cole,    George    Dudley Ag.    Fresh Ocala  _ Marion 

Coleman,    Bumis    Theo „ Arts    Fresh Tampa  Hillsboro 

Coleman.     Donald    J.     V Arts     Soph Oldsmar Pinellas 

Collier,     Erwin Engr.     Fresh .....Tampa  Hillsboro 

Collier,    Oliver    B .Arts    Fresh Tampa Hillsboro 

Collins,     Cecil     F Arts     Fresh .....Lake    City    „_ Columbia 

Collins,  Leo  Vaster ....Arts  Fresh _ Lake    City    _ Columbia 

Colson,    John    Grady Law    Fresh .Gainesville   „ jVlachua 

Colson,    Shelby    Herbert Phar.    Fresh ....Bell    _ JVlachua 

Colvin,    Henry   Howard Teach.    Soph Milligan    Okaloosa 

Compton,  John  Lewis  Jr Arts  Fresh ^palachicola Jrinklin 

Conduitte,    Arthur    Owen Arts    Freeh .Tampa  _ _Hillsboro 

Coningsby,   Arthur   S .Arts   Soph Dominican    Republic     West    Indies 

Corklin,    Eugene    Yancey .Arts   Fresh .Clearwater   . _ _ ....Pinellas 

Connell,    Henry    Louis Arts   Jr Jnvemess     _ Citrus 

Connor,   Franklin  Howard Arts  Soph JVIiami „ Dade 

Connor,    Jerome    Alton ^rts    Fresh .J'ensacola    „ _ _ JEscambia 

Connor,    Warner    Wm Arts    Fresh J'ensacola    _ Escambia 

Coogler,    Monroe    Alvin Arts    Soph ^rooksville    Hernando 

Cook,     Frederick     E Arts     Soph Ocala  Marion 

Cook,   Thomas   George Arts   Soph „Welborn    Suwannee 

Cook,  Harold  Morris  Law  Freeh St.     Petersburg     _ Pinellas 

Cooke,    Alfred    Fuller    Jr Graduate _Edgewood     „ „„ _ Pennsylvania 

Cooper,   Benjamin  F ..Arts  Fresh ,aharp8     _ Brevard 

Cooper,     J.     Franois Graduate Gainesville   .Alachua 

Cooper,    Samuel    L.    Jr Arts    Soph Miami „ Dade 

Copeland,    Joseph    Bryson Arts    Sr .Tampa  _ Hillsboro 

Copeland,    Jasper    Newton....Teach.    Spec Alachua    _ ....Alachua 

Cordray,     Jerald     Jerome Arts     Freeh Savannah    Georgia 
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Corley,   Edwin   Boyd Law  Jr Gainesville   _ Alachua 

Cornwall,     Robert     E Arts     Fresh Ormond    ...Volusia 

Corr,    Allys    May Arts    Spec Bronson    _ Levy 

Cousar,    Nelson    R Arts    Jr -Sardinia    South    Carolina 

Cownrt.    Walter    James Arts    Spec Sarasota    ^ Sarasota 

Cox,    Arthur    Slater Engr.    FVesh Palmetto    Manatee 

Cox,    Cecil    Charles Arts    Fresh Jacksonville     _ Duval 

Cox,    James    Bryant    Jr _Teach.    Jr Ft.    Myers    Lee 

Cox,  John  Charlee Engr.  Fresh Xlearwater  Pinellas 

Cox,     Leon     Ross Arts    Soph ^Wausau    Washington 

Cox,     Mercer Arts     Fresh _Wau3au    Washington 

Coyle,    Kenneth    Fr „ Arts    Fresh _Lakeland     Polk 

Cradit,   Raymond   V Law  Spec ^Gainesville   Alachua 

Craig,     Allen    Thornton Teach.    Jr Dade     City     Pasco 

Crane,    Dwight    Wm Teach.     Sr Gainesville   Alachua 

Cranford,    Robert   Hewitt Law   Fresh ,Sale    City    Georgia 

Crapps.  Porter  Claude  Jr Engr.  Fresh ^Gainesville   Alachua 

Crary,  "  Lawrence     E Law    Jr „Tampa  Hillsboro 

Craven,   Mark   S Arts   Fresh ..St.     Petersburg     Pinellas 

Crank,    Paul _ Ag.    Voc .Gainesville   Alachua 

Creech,    Silas    Morton Arts    Sr 3Iiami    Dade 

Creech,     Wm.     Briggs _...Arts     Fresh Ft.   Myers   — Lee 

Creighton,    John    Thomas Ag.   Jr .Gainesville   Alachua 

Crenshaw,     Carlton „ Engr.     Soph .Jacksonville     _ Duval 

Crevasse,     James _ Law     Jr JLakeland     Polk 

Crews,    Norman     Cecil Arts    Fresh Zolfo    Springs    JHardee 

Crippen,    Roy    Edward -Arts    Fresh .Jacksonville     Duval 

Crisp,     Ralph     Lee -Arts     Fresh JDavenport     Polk 

Crom,    Frank    Russell Law    Sr Gainesville     - Alachua 

Cromer,    Howard    L Arts    Fresh West    Palm    Beach Palm    B-^ach 

Cronan,    Eugene    P „ Arts     Fresh. _ JIaines   City   Polk 

Crowe,   Frank    Hilton Arts   Soph _Tampa  Hillsboro 

Crown,    Raymond    M Teach.    Sr Gainesville   -Alachua 

Crozier,    Charles   E Arts    Soph Clermont    Lake 

Crum,    Dana    S Arts    Fresh Bartow     _ Polk 

Crumpton,   John    Mabi-y Engr.    Fresh Ocala  Marion 

Cuervas,    Ulysses    S Phar.    Fresh Bay    St.     Louis Mississippi 

Culpepper,    John    Broward. ..-Arts    Fresh Perry     Taylor 

Culverhouse,    Benj.   Jos Arts    Soph Ocala  Marion 

Cummings,  Robert  James Ag.  1  Yr Clearwater   Pinellas 

Cunningham,    Paul    V Arts    Fresh New  Smyrna  Volusia 

Cunningham,    Roy    Lewis Graduate .Summitsville  Indiana 

Gurry,    Andrew    P Engr.    Fresh Nokomis     Sarasota 

Curry,    Edgar    Hayden Arts    Fresh Js'okomis       Sarasota 

Curry,     Henry     F Arts     Fresh Bradenton     Manatee 

Curry,    Richard    Orian Arts    Fresh St.    Petersburg   Pinellas 

Cushman,    Donald    Smart Arts    Fresh St.    Petersburg   _ Pinellas 

Cushman,    James    Jarvis Arts    Freeh Miami    Dade 

Custer,     Burdette Arts     Soph Winter     Park     Orange 

Curtis,     Fred Engr.     Fresh Tampa  Hillsboro 

D'Alembute,  Daniel  W Arts  Fresh Pensacola     Escambia 

Dade,     Wm.    Alexander Engr.     FVesh Orlando    Orange 

Daffin,     Sidney     A.     Jr Arts     Fresh Marianna    Jackson 

Daniel,    James    Hamilton Arts    Freeh Waldo    Alachua 

Daniel,    Wylie    Raymond Law   Jr Tarpon     Springs     Pinellas 

Daniel,    William Arts    Fresh Clearwater     Pinellas 

Daniels,     Leonard     Pierce. ...Arts     Fresh Ocala  Marion 

Dansby.     Bradley     Lanier Phar.     Jr Keddick  Marion 

Darby,   Charley   Arthur Arts   Fresh Gainesville   Alachua 

Daugherty,    Fred    Max Arts    Fresh Tampa  Hillsboro 

Davidson,    Earl Arts    Fresh Sebring     Highlands 

Davidson,    Wm.    Harper Engr.    Soph Tallahassee    Leon 

Davies,    John    Marshall Teach.    Fresh Radcliffe    Virginia 

Davis,    Albert    Heywood Ag.    Fresh Gainesville   Alachua 

Davis,     Clyde Engr.     Soph Jacksonville     Duval 

Davis,    Frank    Robert Engr.    F'resh Ft.    Lauderdale    Brov^rard 

Davis,     George    Oliver    Jr Arts    Fresh Madison    Madison 

Davis,    Harold    Gilbert Arts    Fresh St.    Petersburg   Pinellas 

Davis,     Hugh     Sherman Arts     Spec Tampa  Hillsboro 

Davis,   John    Gyger Law   Fresh „Yeadon  Pennsylvania 

Davis.    Thenton     Lowell Engr.     Soph Lakeland     _ Polk 

Davis,     Wm.     Mahlon Arts    Jr St.    Petersburg   _ Pinellas 

Davis,    Wm.    Murrah    Jr Arts    F'resh Orlando    Orange 

Dawson,     Charles     Benton Arts     Fresh DeFuniak    Springs    Walton 

Dawson,     Charles     Ralph Ag.     Voc -Gainesville   Alachua 

Day,    Donald    Alphonzo Engr.    Fresh Miami    Dade 

Day,    James    Westbay Law    Jr Gainesville  Alachua 
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Dean,   Albert  Clarke Engr.    Soph .Whitney    Lake 

Dean,     Arnold     Walker Arts     Soph Whitney    Lake 

Dean,     Francis     Paul Engr.     Jr Delray   Palm   Beach 

Dean,    George    Hamlet Ag.    Spec .Tampa  Hillsboro 

Dean,    Wm.    Ennels    Jr Ag.    Fresh Monticello     Jefferson 

DeBoer_    Richard    Harry Phar.    Fresh New    Port   Richey    Pasco 

Decker,     Elroy     Lyman Ag.     Soph Jacksonville     Duval 

Deegan,   Wm.   John  Jr Arts   Fresh Jdiami    Dade 

Deen,     Albert    Colcord Arts     Fresh Watertown     Columbia 

Degtoff,    Walter    A Engr.    Soph Miami    Dade 

DeHoff,   Wm.   Joseph Law  Fresh Jacksonville     Duval 

Dell,    James     Maxey Arts    Fresh .Gainesville   Alachua 

Dempsey,   Charles  Ralph Engr.  Fresh .Wauchula  Hardee 

Dendy,    Harry    Cecil Arts    F'resh .West    Palm    Beach Palm    I'each 

Denham,  George  Leitner Arts  Soph Bartow     Polk 

Denton,  Clifford  Wood  Jr Engr.  Fresh Jacksonville     _ Duval 

Desjardines,    Lueien    J Arts   Fresh Miami    _ Dade 

Dew,     Wm.     Alfred Arts     Fresh Dade     City     Pasco 

Dewees.    Carol    Fontaine Law    Fresh West    Palm    Beach Palm   Beach 

DeWitt,    Leroy    E Teach.    Fresh _Green    Cove    Springs    Clay 

Dickey,    Joseph    B Graduate ..Auburndale    Polk 

Dickey,     Ralph     Davis Ag.     Jr Auburndale  Polk 

Dickinson,     John Law     Sr .Jacksonville     Duval 

Dickson,    Raleigh    Eldon Arts    Fresh Rutherford    Tennessee 

Dille,    Joe    Hover Arts    Soph Lima    Ohio 

Dillon,    John    Robert Arts    Soph Atlanta    Georgia 

Dinning,    Wm.    Layton Arts    Fresh ,Tampa  Hillsboro 

Dobell,     George     E Engr.     Spec Starke    Bradford 

Dodge,     Wm.     H Arts     Fresh Jacksonville     Duval 

Dodson,    Charles    Lewis Teach.     Sr. Gainesville  _Alachua 

Dohme,     Charles     Louis Arts     Fresh Atlantic   Beach   Duval 

Donovan,   Charles   Andrew Arts   Fresh St.    Petersburg   Pinellas 

Dcpson,    Clarke    Wm Ag.    F'resh Jacksonville     Duval 

Doss,    Luther   Thomas Arts    Soph Hinson    Gadsden 

Doss,    Wm.    Denver Law    Jr ,Hinson  Gadsden 

Doty,    Wyley    T Arts    Fresh Valdosta    Georgia 

Doub,   Thurman Engr.   Fresh Dade  City  Pasco 

Douglas,     Benjanxin     T Arts     Fresh Lakeland     „ Polk 

Douglas,    Clark      Palmer Arts    F'resh Jacksonville     Duval 

Douglas,     George     McK Arts     Soph Orlando    OraM,j:e 

Drake,    Edward Engr.    Fresh Ocala  Marion 

Drake,   Richard   Allan Engr.    Fresh Ft.     Lauderdale     Broward 

Drake,    Trusten     P.    Jr Ag.     Soph Ocala  Marion 

Drew.     Ralph     McRae Arts     Fresh Live    Oak    Suwannee 

Dri^gers,    Albert    G Ag.    Soph Ft.    Green    Hardee 

Driggers,   Clyde  Littleton Engr.   Fresh Leesburg    ; Lake 

Driscoll,     Edward     A Arts     Fresh Dunedin    Pinellas 

Drum,     Dale     Leslie Arts     Fresh Gulfport     Pinellas 

Drysdale,     Walter     I Arts     F'resh St.     Augustine     St.     Johns 

Dubbin,   Albert  Samuel Arts   Fresh Miami     Dade 

Dubler,     Nathan     T Arts     Fresh Miami     Dade 

Dubler,     Sheldon Arts     Fresh Miami     _ Dade 

Dublier,     Harold Law    Jr Miami     _ Dade 

Duell,    Glenn    Joseph Arts    Fresh Haines    City Polk 

Dugger,    Glenn    McCall Arts    Fresh Lakeland     „ Polk 

Dugger,    Lonnie    Lee Teach.    Fresh Macclenny    Baker 

Duke.    Stephens    Marks Arts    Fresh Gainesville  Alachua 

Duke,     William    Lewis Arts    Fresh Gainesville  Alachua 

Duncan,  Forest  Banks Arts  Soph Tavares     Lake 

Duncan,     Thomas     E Arts     Fresh Lake    Butler   Union 

Dunlevy,    James    Gordon Arts    Fresh Tampa  Hillsboro 

Dupont,     Louis     E Graduate Daytona     Beach     Volusia 

Dupree,  John  Lafayette  Jr Arts  Fresh Miami     Dade 

Durham,    Wallace    C Teach.    Fresh Bristol    Liberty 

Durrance,   Oscar   Leon Teach.   Jr Gainesville   Alachua 

Durst,     Marion     Earle Arts     F^resh Plymouth     _ Orange 

Dwyer,   Charles   Lorraine Arts   Fresh Safety     Harbor     Pinellas 

Dyrenforth,    Lueien    Young.... Arts    Spec Chicago     Illinois 

Easton,     Wm.    Harrison Engr.     Soph .Tampa  Hillsboro 

Eaton.     Chester    A Arts    Jr .Jacksonville     Duval 

Eberlein,    Fred    E Ag.    Soph Gainesville  Alachua 

Edelstein,     William Engr.     Jr Gainesville  Alachua 

Edminston,    Ralph    Wm Engr.   Fresh Orlando    Orange 

Edwards,    Carlos    LeRoy ^Arts    Fresh Miami     _ Dade 

Edwards,    Harry    A Law    Fresh Lake     City     Columbia 

Edwards,    Thomas   J Phar.    Sr Chattahoochee     Gadsden 

Ebb,     Samuel Teach.    F'resh St.     Augustine     St.     Johns 
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EpKe,     Emory     Shannan Arts     Fresh Jacksonville     Duval 

Elam,     Henry     E Arts     Fresh Harmony    North    Carolina 

Ellis,     Gordon     B Ag.     Soph Callahan     Nassau 

Ellis,    Robert   N Engr.    Jr Jacksonville     Duval 

Elmore_    Franklin    H Law    Sr .Jacksonville     Duval 

Elms,     Henry     S Arts     Fresh Charlotte  North  Carolina 

Ely,     Victor     LeRoy Arts     Soph Miami    Dade 

Embry,    Roy    Allen Arts    Spec J)aytona     Beach     Volusia 

Emerson,    Francis    H Engr.    Fresh ^Gainesville    Alachua 

Emmons,    Walter    F.    Jr Engr.    Sr St.    Petersburg   Pinellas 

EnEarl,    Keith    W Arts    Fresh Daytona     Beach     _ Volusia 

Engel,     Monte    Leon Arts    Fresh Jalm    Beach    Palm     Beach 

English,  Bernard  Henry Arts  Soph Lake     City     Columbia 

Erickson,    Gus    Thomas Ag.    Voc _Gainesville   Alachua 

Erwin,  Arthur  Garner Ag.  Jr J^nthony   Marion 

Ervin,    Richard    Wm.   Jr Law   Fresh .Tallahassee    Leon 

Eshlcman_    Silas    K.    Jr Graduate Gainesville   Alachua 

Estes,    Edgar    Stuart Arts    Fresh St.     Augustine     St.     Johns 

Etzler,    Robert   Dekle Ag.    Sr Tampa  Hillsboro 

Evans,  Donald  Parker Arts  Soph St.    Joseph    Michigan 

Everts,   Wm.   Hillebrand Phar.   Fresh Lake    Worth    Palm    Beach 

Fabrega,     Justo     Jose Ag.     Soph Panama   City   Rep.   of  Panama 

Fant,    Julian    Earle Law   Fresh Jacksonville     Duval 

Farnsworth,   Harold   Charles.. Arts   Fresh Tampa  Hillsboro 

Farrell,     Wm.     Joseph Engr.     Jr West    Palm    Beach Palm    Eoach 

Faucette,    Lewis    M Arts    Jr Bristol     Tennessee 

Faucette,     Robert    E Arts     Soph Bristol     Tennessee 

Faulkner,  Theodore  F' Ag.  Voc Dowling    Park    Suwannee 

Feagin,     Luther     O.     Jr Arts     Fresh Eagle     Lake     Polk 

Featherston,   Leland   B Arts   Fresh Miami     Dade 

Felson,     Martin Arts     Fresh Jacksonville     Duval 

Ferger,     Edward     B Arts     Fresh Ft.   Myers   Lee 

Ferguson,     Chester    Howell.. -Arts     Soph Wauchula  Hardee 

Ferguson,    Malcolm    M Arts    Fresh Titusville    Brevard 

Ferguson,    Robert    H Arts    Spec Wollaston      Massachusetts 

Ferguson,     Stanley     H Arts     Soph Wauchula     Hardee 

Fernald,    Wm.    I Arts   Fresh Tarpon    Springs    Pinellas 

Ferrell,    Collier    P .Engr.    Spec Lake    Wales     Polk 

Ferris,   Bernie  Lee Engr.   Soph Tampa  Hillsboro 

Fitchter,     Clarence    P Arts     Fresh Tampa  Hillsboro 

Fickling.    Joseph    G Arts    Fresh St.    Petersburg   Pinellas 

Field,     Charles     Heard Engr.     Spec Bradenton    Manatee 

Fields,    Harold    Thomas Arts    Soph Hollywood     Broward 

Fillingin,  Cameron  E Ag.  Voc Bluff     Springs     Escambia 

Fineren,   Wm.   Warrick Arts   Fresh Jacksonville     Duval 

Finklestein,    Milton    P Arts    Fresh Miami    Dade 

Finklestein,  Philip  L Arts  Fresh Miami  Beach  Dade 

Fiore,     Dante     M j\.rts     FVesh Gainesville   Alachua 

P^iore,   Hannibal   M Arts   Soph Gainesville    Alachua 

Fisher,     Alston     A _Arts     Soph Pensacola     Escambia 

Fisher,    Charles    Elton Law   Jr St.    Petersburg   Pinellas 

Fisher,    John    Welch Arts    Fresh Wauchula  Hardee 

Fisher.     Luther     C Arts     Jr Milton  Santa  Rosa 

Fisher,     Wm.     Jr Arts     Fresh Pensacola     _ Escambia 

Fisher,     Wm.     Hyde Engr.     Sr Tampa  Hillsboro 

Fishier,     Heimly Arts     Fresh Fernandina     Nassau 

Fitzgerald,   Sam  Taylor Arts  Fresh Selma     Alabama 

Flaherty,    James    A Arts    Fresh Philadelphia     Pennsylvania 

Fleming,    Lewis    A Arts    Fresh Melbourne    Brevard 

Fletcher,    Frederick    W Law    Jr Sarasota     Sarasota 

Fletcher,  Ward  Thomas Teach.  Fresh Jupiter  Palm  Beach 

Flood,    Wm.    Edward Engr.    Sr West    Palm    Beach    Palm    Beach 

Flournoy,    Wm.    Walton    Jr Teach.    Jr DeF'uniak    Springs    Walton 

Fogel,   Ernest Arts   Soph Rochester     Pa. 

Fogg,     Fred Ag.     Sr Gainesville     Alachua 

Folsom,     Dan    P Teach.     Soph Wauchula  Hardee 

Fondo,     Lyman     D Graduate Gainesville   Alachua 

Ford,     Raymond     E Arts     Fresh Ft.    Pierce   St.    Lucie 

Fordham,   Malcolm  L Arts   Soph Bradenton    Manatee 

Foster,     Eleager     K Arts     Fresh Jacksonville     _ Duval 

Fowler,     Wm.    John Engr.     Sr Jacksonville     _ Duval 

Fox,  John   Willis Arts  Fresh Crystal    River    Citrus 

Foxworthy,     Lynn     E _Arts     Fresh Ft.     Myers     Lee 

Fralick,    Clayton    Harold Law    Fresh Winter    Park    Orange 

Frank,   Leland  A Arts   Soph Lemon    City    Dade 

Frank,     Lawrence     K Arts     Fresh Miami    Dade 

Frazer,  Lewis  J Ag.  Soph New   Port   Richey   Pasco 
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Frater      Henry Arts     Soph _Avon    Park    Jliffhlands 

Fraze,"   Richard     H Arte     Fresh _St.  Petersburg  Pinellas 

Frazier,    Herbert Arts    Fresh _Mulberry     _ Polk 

Frazier,   Joseph    W.    Jr Arte    Sr .Tampa  _ Hillsboro 

Frederick,    Albert   R Arte    Fresh Jacksonville     Duval 

Freeman,    Thomas    H Arte    Fresh ,Tampa  Hillsboro 

French,    John    Compton Arte    FVeah _.,Tampa  Hillsboro 

French,    James    Ralph Arts    Fresh „ Oil    City   Pennsylvania 

Frensdorf,  Charles  A.  H Teach.  Sr ^iami    Dade 

Friscia,    Peter _.Arte    Fresh -Tampa  _ Hillsboro 

Fudger,     Wm.     Bert Law     Fresh Jacksonville     _ _ Duval 

Fuller,    Arnold    H Phar.    Soph J^ew   Smyrna  — Volusia 

Fuller,     Herbert    F Arte     Fresh JSe-w    Smyrna    Volusia 

Fuller,    Thomas    H Arte    Soph ^Clearwater   _ - Pinellas 

Fullmer,    George   L Arte   Jr _Tampa    Hillsboro 

Funnell,     Archie     M Graduate Huntington    New    York 

Fussell,    David    D Arte    Fresh ^Webster    _....Sumter 

Gaines,  Edmund   Pendleton....Engr.   Spec Wright     Field     Ohio 

Gamble,    Wm.    David    Jr Arts    Jr 3Iiami    Dade 

Ganey,    Wyley    Duncan Engr.    Fresh _JHollywood     _ Broward 

Gardner,    Frederick    Dewitt—.Arte    Fresh .Portsmouth    New    Hampshire 

Gardner,  James  H Lew  Fresh .Galloway  Polk 

Gardner,  James   L Arte   Fresh .Sarasota     Sarasota 

Gardner     Milton    Cook Arts    Sr .Camilla    _ Georgia 

Garner,  "  James    Franklin Arte    Soph Jort     Myers     „ Lee 

Garner,    Juno    Neill Arte    Fresh .St.    Cloud    _ — Osceola 

Garrard,     Gerald Arte     Soph .Bradenton    _ _ -...Manatee 

Garrett,    Leo    Lawrence Engr.    Fi-esh .Orlando    Orange 

Gary,     Wilbur     Y Arte     Soph Ocala     Marion 

Gee,     James     Gilliam Graduate .Gainesville   Alachua 

Geier,    Richard    James Arte    Fresh .Windermere    Orange 

Gelston,    John    Hilbert Ag    Fresh .Gainesville   AUchua 

George,    Elis    Patrick Arte    Jr .Gainesville   Alachua 

George,    Emmanuel    Patrick... .Arte    Soph .Gainesville   _ Alachua 

Gerrald,     Eddie    James Ag.     Voc .Wildwood     „ Sumter 

Gex.    Walter  Joseph   Jr Law   Jr .Bay  St.  Louis  Mississippi 

Gibson,    Alvin    Jackson Arte    Fresh Clermont    Lake 

Gibson,    Buster    Hugh .Arts    Spec Jacksonville   Duval 

Gibson,    Herbert    Tuttle Arts    Soph West  Palm   Beach  Palm   Beach 

Giese,    Oscar    Wm ...Arte    Soph New  Palestine  „ ....Indiana 

Gillis,    Alva    Knox Law    Freah Ponce    de    Leon Walton 

Ginter,     John     Orlando -Arte     Spec „. .Jacksonville   - Duval 

Girard,    Herbert    Henry Engr.    Fresh .Revere    Massaehusette 

Givens,    John   Jasper Arte    Fresh .Key    West   _ Monroe 

Glass,    Charles    S _Arte    Spec Stuart    _ Martin 

Glover,    Arthur    S Arte    Fresh Lakeland     _ Polk 

Gober,    Wm.   Appleby Arte  Fresh Tampa  _ Hillsboro 

Godwin,    Aubert    Leland ..Engr.    Soph Bonifay    Holmes 

Goldhammer,  Marcus  H Arte  Fresh Coral     Gables Dade 

Goldsby,    Joe    Cecil Engr.    Fresh Dade     City     _ Pasco 

Goldstein,     Ervin     Max Law     Sr Jacksonville     _ Duval 

Goldstein,    Mark    Jean Arte    Fresh Jacksonville     - Duval 

Gomez,    Joseph    Maria Law    Fresh Tampa  _ ^ _ Hillsboro 

Goode,    Wm.    Guerry... Arte    Fresh St.     Augustine    St.    Johns 

Gordon,    Allan    Fred Normal Jligh   Springs  Alachua 

Gower,    Ralph    Amarons Ag.    Jr Tampa  Hillsboro 

Gracy,     Luther     Cecil Law    Jr Gainesville   Alachua 

Graff,    Joseph    Wilfred Engr.    Jr West  Palm  Beach   Palm   Beach 

Graham,     Dillon     L.    Jr Arte     Fresh Lakeland     Polk 

Graham.  John  Chas.  Jr _Arte  Soph Sarasota    Sarasota 

Graham,     John     Lewis Ag.    Jr Florida    City     _ Dade 

Graham,   George  B Law  Fresh .Tampa  _ _ _ JiUlsboro 

Graham,    Wm.    Carl Arte    Fresh Howey     Lake 

Gramling,  Wm.  Sanders Arte  Soph JVIiami    Dade 

Grange,    Gifford Law    Fresh Jacksonville     - Duval 

Gravely,    Louis    O.    Jr Engr.    Soph Labelle   Hendry 

Graves,   Fred   Lee Engr.    Fresh .Tampa  Hillsboro 

Graves,  Hubert Ag.  Sr Quincy  Gadsden 

Graves,  John  Calvin Ag.  Fresh .Tampa     Hillsboro 

Graves,    James    Edward    Jr Arte    Sr .Quincy  Gadsden 

Graves,  James   Richard Arts   Fresh .Quincy    Gadsden 

Gray.   John Arte    Spec .Gainesville   Alachua 

Gray,     Lafayette     Wm.     Jr Law    Jr .Sanford   Seminole 

Green,    Arthur    Sylvester.. ..Teach.    FVesh Perry    Taylor 

Green,  Carl  Roger Arts  Soph .St.    Petersburg   _ Pinellas 

Green,  Geo.  B.  Lent Engr.  Fresh .Boston    Massachusetts 

Green,  George  Marvin Arte  Sr .Tampa  _ Hillsboro 
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Green,     Harry Arts     FVesh St.    Petersburg   Pinellai 

Greene,    Lorin    Arthur -Arts    Fresh Manilla    Philippine   Islands 

Greene,    Maurice   Carlton Arts    Fresh Jacksonville     _ Duval 

Greene,    Tom   Underwood Ag.   Jr .Gainesville   Alachua 

Greenman,  John   Roosevelt Arts  Spec .Gainesville   Alachua 

Grenelle,   Edwin   Wm Arts   Soph Clearwater     Pinellas 

Griggs.  Hubert  Eugene Arts  Fresh Jlockledge  _ Brevard 

Gridley,    Chester   Gard Law   Jr _UmatilIa     Lake 

Guessay,  Louis  Alexander Arts  Fresh St.    Cloud    Osceola 

Gunn,   John   Stratton Engr.   Jr Clearwater     Pinellas 

Gunter,    Fred    Louis Arts    Fresh West    Palm    Beach Palm    Beach 

Gurganious,     Allen     P Arts     Soph Lacoochee     Pasco 

Guy,  Hubert  Graham Ag.  Jr St.     Augustine     St.     Johns 

Haggart,    Kenneth    G Arts    Soph ^Miami    Dade 

Haile,     Walter     Kennedy Arts     Fresh ^.Jacksonville     Duval 

Haire,    Charles   Drew Arts   F'resh St.    Petersburg   Pinellas 

Hall,    David   Collins -...Arts    Soph Bradenton     Manatee 

Hall,    Henry    Harrington Arts    Fresh Ocala     Marion 

Hall.    Jay    Long Arts    Fresh _Pensacola Escambia 

HalK     John     Lewis Teach.     Jr _Woodville   _ Leon 

Hall,     Lucien     D Arts     Fresh St.   Petersburg  _ Pinellas 

Hall,    Lyman Engr.    Fresh 3Iiami    Dade 

Hall,    Malcolm   Jackson Arts    Soph .Tampa  _ _ Hillsboro 

Hall,    Robert    Lee Engr.    Fresh _Ft.    Lauderdale    Broward 

Hall,     Spence     Jr Arts     Soph Tampa  Hillsboro 

Hamilton,  Chauncey  George.. Phar.  Fresh Ft.    Lauderdale    Broward 

Hamilton,    George    Creary Graduate 31ilton     Santa     Rosa 

Hamilton,    Gurdon    Dwight Teach    Jr JsTew     Smyrna    Volusia 

Hamilton,   Henry   Glenn Graduate .Gainesville   Alachua 

Hammar,     Harold     Eklwin Graduate ^Gainesville   „ Alachua 

Hammond.  Robert  Gray Arts  Fresh _ Orlando    _ „ Orange 

Hammond,    Ronald    L Arts    Fresh JPortland  Oregon 

Hampton,   Wm.  Frank  Jr Engr.  Fresh Lakeland     Polk 

Hancey,    Stephen    Foster Arts    Fresh Interlaken    New    York 

Hancock,    Ben    Soule,    Jr Law    Sr 3Iiami    Dade 

Hancock,  Coy  Jackson Arts  Spec Palatka   Putnam 

Hancock,     Kenneth    Milton. ...Arts    Fresh Casco     „ Maine 

Hansen,    Thomas Teach.    Jr J4ewberry   _ Alachua 

Hardy,     Albert     L Teach.     Jr Vernon     Washington 

Harper,    Gerald   T Arts    Fresh Perry    _ _ Taylor 

Harper,  Joseph  Milton  Jr Teach.  Soph Pensacola     Escambia 

Harrell.     Willis     Horace Ag.     Spec Gainesville   Alachua 

Harrington,    Lawrence    T Teach.    Soph Jacksonville     _ Duval 

Harris,     Clyde     S Arts     Fresh Kissimmee     _ Osceola 

Harris,   Dee   Fletcher Arts   Fresh Jennings     „ Ham.ilton 

Harris,    Edwin    Ross Arts    Fresh Tallahassee    Leon 

Harris,    Frank    Pierce Arts    Soph Fort    Myers    _ „ Lee 

Harris,    John    Tucker Law    Jr Gainesville   Alachua 

Harris,    Marshall    M _ Arts    Soph -Gainesville   Alachua 

Harris,    Wm.    C Arts    Jr Key    West   Monroe 

Harrison,     Clarence    A Teach.     Jr Anthony     _ Marion 

Harrison,     Grady Teach.     Soph Anthony     Marion 

Harrison,   Lester  George J*har.  Fresh Anthony     Marion 

Harrison.    Micajah    B Arts   Spec -Palmetto    Manatee 

Harrison,  Thomas   Wade Arts  Spec Palmetto    Manatee 

Harrod,     Merlin    Frederick JEngr.    Jr Orlando    _ Orange 

Harry,  Edward  Perin Ag.  Spec -Pompano    _ Broward 

Harry,    John    McDowell Arts    Spec J'ompano    „ Broward 

Hart,     Kermit     Thomas Arts     Spec Tampa  _ Hillsboro 

Harwood,    John    Henry Teach.    Fresh Tampa  _ _ Hillsboro 

Haskell,   Harold   Natman Ag.  Jr Gainesville  _... Alachua 

Hathcock,  Theodore  M .Arts  Soph j'lant   City  _ _ jkillsboro 

Hauptman,    Oliver   Howard Arts    Spec Fort    Myers    Lee 

Hawley,    Clifford    Daniel „...Law    Jr Lakeland     Polk 

Hawkins.   George  Alma Teach.   FVesh Bay    Harbor    _ Bay 

Hawkins,     Sion _ Arts     Fresh _West    Palm    Beach Palm    Beach 

Hawkins,    William,    Jr Arts    Fresh Gainesville   „ -...Alachua 

Haworth,   Oscar  Stuart Arts   Fresh .Lakeland     Polk 

Hayden,     James     Ryder Arts     Jr -Tallahassee    _ _ -....'....'......Leon 

Hayneeworth,   Josiah   Edgar.. ..Arts   Soph Alachua  _ Alachua 

Hazen,    Lucien    Otis _ Arts    Spec Brooker     Bradford 

Hearn,    John    Melvin Law    Freah Jliami    Dade 

Heath,    James    Russell Arts    Fresh Valdosta    _ ""...Georgia 

Helms,     Malcolm    Theron Arts     Soph -Orlando    _ Orange 

Helma,    Mercer    D Arts    Fresh 3Iiami    _ Dade 

Helgeth,   Will  John Engr.  Jr _Vero    Beach    „„ '. St!    Lucie 

Helton.   Max _ JVrte   Fresh Jacksonville     _ - _ Duval 
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Helvenston,    Geo.   Rudolph Arts   Soph Jacksonville     Duval 

Hemphill,     George     Lewis Arts     Jr .Bradenton    ..Manatee 

Hemphill,    John    DePass Engr.    Soph Juliette   Marion 

Hemphill,    Wm.    Albert Ag.   Jr .Tampa  Hillsboro 

Henderly,  Elton  Nathaniel Arts  Spec Ocala  Marion 

Henderly,    Karl   Daniel Engr.    Soph .Ocala  ................Marion 

Henderson,    Roscoe    Bush Phar.    Soph Elfers     Pasco 

Henderson,    Wm.    Bartow.. ..Engr.    Fresh Ft.    Lauderdale    Broward 

Henderson,   Wm.  Douglas Engr.   Sr .Tallahassee    Leon 

Hendry,    Asberry    Henry Arts    Fresh Tampa  „ Hillsboro 

Hendry,     Burton Engr.    Jr Arcadia    DeSoto 

Henkel.     Miller     Solon Arts     Fresh Winter    Park    Orange 

Hensley,   Robert    Bums Arts    Fresh _Tampa  _ Hillsboro 

Herlong,    Albert    Sydney Arts    FVesh .Leesburg     Lake 

Herlong,    Wm.    Frederick Arts    Fresh Leesburg     Lake 

Herin,     Wm.     Abner Arts     Fresh Miami    Dade 

Herrick,  Roland  Joseph Engr.  Jr _..West    Palm    Beach Palm    Beach 

Heusted,   Wellington  V.  Jr Engr.  Jr Fort    Myers    Lee 

Hewitt,    Oliver  Wm .Teach.   Jr St.    Petersburg   Pinellas 

Hiatt,    Wilbur    Garland Arts    Sr Gainesville   Alachua 

Hicks,    Fred    Noble Arts    Soph Tampa  _ Hillsboro 

Hicks,    Wesley    Talmadge Normal _Hampton     Bradford 

Hicks,    Wm.    Trotter Arts     Soph _Pensacola     Escambia 

Hiers.     Bryant    D Arts    Fresh Gainesville   Alachua 

Hill,    Robertt    Carston Arts    Fresh New    Smyrna    Volusia 

Hill,     Wm.     Logan Arts     Jr Gainesville    Alachua 

Hills,  Alfred  Ernest,  Jr Engr.  Fresh Winter    Haven    Polk 

Hills,   Harold   Wm Engr.    Sr Winter    Haven    Polk 

Hingson,   Harry   Lucius Arts  Fresh Live    Oak    Suwannee 

Hitchcock,    Wm.    Stanley Law    Fresh Ellenton   Manatee 

Hobbs,     John     Dixon Engr.     Fresh Tampa  Hillsboro 

Hobbs,    Wm.    Franklin Law    Fresh Tampa  „ Hillsboro 

Hodges,    Baxter    Howard Engr.    Sr Starr  South  Cai-olina 

Hodges,  Robert  Lee.. ..Law  Jr.  &  Arts  Sr Orlando    Orr'nge 

Hodson.    Nichols Arts    Sr Miami    Dade 

Hoefler,    Charles    Homer....Teach.    Fresh ".Orlando    Orange 

Hoffman,     Forest Law     Sr Windber    Pennsylvania 

Hogan,    Cecil    Malcolm Arts    Fresh Brandon    Hillsboro 

Holbrook,     Geo.     William Arts     Soph Ocala     Marion 

Holley,    Hugh     Laxton Arts    Fresh Jacksonville     Duval 

Hollingsworth,  Jesse  L.  Jr Arts  Fresh Arcadia     DeSoto 

Hollinrake,    Lynn    Stevens..  .Arts    Fresh Lake  Worth  Palm  Beach 

Hollis,    Eldon    Border Engr.    Fresh Tampa     Hillsboro 

Holmes,  Robert  May Ag.  Fresh Winter    Haven    Polk 

Holsberry,   John    Edwin Arts    Soph Pensacola    Escambia 

Holt,    Jonathan    Robert Arts    Sr Aurora     Illinois 

Holton.  Albert  Eugene  Jr Arts  Soph Orlando    Orange 

Honeywell,    Harry    Louis Ag.    Sr Gainesville   Alachua 

Hooker,     Harold     George Arts     FVesh Brewster    Polk 

Hooks,   Hugh   Kaigler  Jr Arts  Fresh Lakeland     Polk 

Hooper,    Edward    W Engr.    Fresh Hernando     Citnis 

Horrell,    James    Gordon Normal Arcadia   DeSoto 

Horrell,   Merton    Stuai-t Law  Fresh Arcadia   DeSoto 

Horrell,   Robert  Paul Arts   Fresh Gainesville Alachua 

Hosford,     Buford     Munroe Arts     Soph Miami    Dade 

Hottel,     John     Gifford ..Arts     Fresh Miami    Dade 

Houk,    Dean     Charles Arts    Jr St.    Petersburg   Pinellas 

House,    Ono    L Teach.    Jr Lake     City     _ Columbia 

Householder,    Bayless    G Teacli.    Fresh Gainesville   Alachua 

Howard,    John    Tong Arts    Fresh Bristol    Liberty 

Howard,    Raymond    Holt Ag.    Soph Gainesville   Alachua 

Howatt,     Frank     George Arts     Soph St.     Augustine     St.     Johns 

Howe,    Gaines    Winchester Arts    Soph Burlington    Vermont 

Howell,    John    Emmett _Arts    Fresh Tampa     Hillsboro 

Howell,     Kenneth     W Arts     FVesh New    Smyrna    Volusia 

Howell,     Wylie     Marshall Normal Apalachicola     Franklin 

Howze,   Thomas   Alston,   Jr Arts   Soph Palmetto    Manatee 

Hubbard,    Richard    Joseph Arts    Jr Orlando    Orange 

Huckabay,   S.    Franklin  Jr Arts    Fresh Dade     City     Pasco 

Huddleston,   John    F.   Jr Engr.    Soph Sanford    Seminole 

Hudnall,     John     Mayes Teach.     Sr Gainesville   Alachua 

Hudson,   Bennis   Schuyler Arts   Fresh Eockledge  Brevard 

Hudson,     Henry    E Teach.    Jr Jay   Santa   Rosa 

Huffman,     Sam    H Teach.    Jr Naples     _ Lee 

Huffman,    Wilbur    Burton Arts    Fresh Lakeland     Polk 

Hughes,    Robert    Bassett Engr.   Fresh _Miami    Dade 

Hughes,  Robert  Leonidas,  Jr.. .Arts  Soph ...^artow  „ Polk 

Hughey,     Lewis    Irving Arts    Soph Sanford Seminole 
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Hume,     Edward     Grisdale Ap:.     Jr Ortepia     Duval 

Hume,     Robert    Thompson.... Arts     Fresh St.    Petersburg   - Pinellas 

Hunnicutt,    Milton    Reese Arts    Soph Ocala     Marion 

Hunt,     Vernon     Lester Engr.    Jr Leesburg:  Lake 

Huntinpton,    Elon    Gale Graduate DeLand    Volusia 

Huntsman,     Willis     Lamar Ag.     Spec Plant   City   Hillsboro 

Hurlebaus,    Kenneth    Davis. ...Engr.    Spec Clearwater     Pinellas 

Hursey,   Frank   Hampton  Jr Law  Jr Lakeland     Polk 

Hurst,    Huber    Christian Law   Jr Gainesville   Alachua 

Hutson,     Albert     Donald Engr.     Sr St.    Augustine   St.   Johns 

Hutson,     Joseph     Boyd Arts    Fresh .Georgetown  South  Carolina 

Hux,     James    Arthur Arts     Soph _Leesburg     Lake 

Igou      Robert    G Arts     Soph .Winter    Haven    Polk 

Ihrig',     Elmer     Wood Arts     Soph _Fort    Myers    Lee 

Inglis,    Clifford    Thomas Law    Fresh JieLand    _ Volusia 

Irish,   James   Potter Arts   Soph _Tampa     Hillsboro 

Ives,    Halbert    Strawn Arts    Soph _Lake    City    Columbia 

Ivey,    Albert   James Engr.    Fresh JMashville     Tennessee 

Ivey,   Frederick   Malcolm Law  Sr ^Gainesville   Alachua 

Jackley,     Arthur    Randall Arts    Jr _Auburndale     ...Polk 

Jackson,   Charles  Edward  Jr Ag.   Soph Clearwater   Pinellas 

Jackson.    Edward    Harris Arts    Fresh Clearwater     Pinellas 

Jackson,     Marvin     Dewitt.... Teach.     Spec -Gainesville   Alachua 

Jackson,    Walter    Herbert Arts    Soph _DeLand     ~ Volusia 

Jackson,    Wm.    Thomas Arts    Soph Gainesville    _ Alachua 

Jacobus,     Robert     Carey Arts     Fresh St.     Petersburg     Pinellas 

James,     Robert    Lewis Arts     Fresh _Palatka    Putnam 

James,     Wm.     Beasley Ag.     Soph 3Iontgomery  Alabama 

Janes,    C.    Howell Engr.    Fresh Wauchula   Hardee 

Janes,     P'rancis     G Lav/    Jr Wauchula     Hardee 

Janes,    Wm.     Shaw Engx.     Fresh Lakeland     Polk 

Jeffries,    Leland    Edward Ag.    Sr Lake    Alfred    Polk 

Jefferies,     Ross     Everett Teach.     Jr Gainesville    Alachua 

Jenkins.    Jett    McLauren Engr.    Soph Green    Cove    Springs    Clay 

Jenkins,    Robert    Pinkney Arts    Soph Sanford    Seminole 

Jenkins,    Walter    FVancis Arts    Fresh St.    Petersburg    Pinellas 

Jennings,    Charles    Watson. ...Arts    Fresh St.    Petersburg    Pinellas 

Jennings,    John    Wright Law    Sr Columbia    South    Carolina 

Jester,     Finis     Gerald Engr.     Fresh Lake    Alfred    Polk 

Jobe,     Wilbur     Donald Law     Fresh Beaver     Falls     Pennsylvania 

Johns,    Henry Ag.    Voc Larkin    Dade 

Johnson,    Arrie   Lee Ag.   Fresh Jay    Santa    Rosa 

Johnson,    Caavin    Morris Arts    Fresh Plymouth     Orange 

Johnson,  Dewey  Macon Arts  Fresh Gretna     Gadsden 

Johnson,    George    Frank Arts    Fresh Stuart    Martin 

Johnson.   Howard   Bradley Ag.   Fresh Windermere    Orange 

Johnson,    Huaro    J Law    FVesh Pensacola     Escambia 

Johnson,   James   Allison   Jr Arts    Soph Bartow     Polk 

Johnson,   J.    Malcolm   Jr Law   Fresh Monticello    Jefferson 

Johnson,  James  Marshall  Jr Arts  Spec Orlando    Orange 

Johnson,    Jesse    Wilder Ag.    Sr Clearwater     Pinellas 

Johnson,     Julian     C Arts     Fresh V/auchula     Hardee 

Johnson,    Lev/is    Miles Arts    Spec Miami    Dade 

Johnson,    Marvin    Candler.. ..Engr.    Fresh Perry     Taylor 

Johnson,     Paul     Colquitt Arts     Fresh Tarpon     Springs     Pinellas 

Johnson,    Ralph    Webster. ..Phar.    Fresh St.    Petersburg    Pinellas 

Johnson,     Richard     Sadler.. ..Arts     Fresh Daytona     Beach     Volusia 

Johnson.    Thomas    Preston.. ..Arts    Fresh St.    Petersburg    Pinellas 

Johnson,     Theodore     Somers....Engr.     Jr Windermere    Orange 

Johnson,    Timothy    Augustin... .Teach    Sr Clearwater     Pinellas 

Johnston,     Coy     Kelley Arts     Soph Gainesville   Alachua 

Johnston,     Nathan     Jordan Arta     Jr Gainesville   „ Alachua 

Johnston,    Maynard Engr.    Jr Miami    Dade 

Johnston,    Walter    Wm Engr.    Fresh Clearwater     Pinellas 

Johnston,    Wm.    Robert Arts    Soph Tampa     Hillsboro 

Jones,    A.    Tillman Engr.    Fresh Miami    Dade 

Jones,     Delkin Arts     Fresh Miami    Dade 

Jones,     Edgar     Charles Law     Sr Jacksonville   Duval 

Jones,  Laurens  Grantham Arta  Fresh Tampa     Hillsboro 

Jones.    Liston    Stephen Arts    Soph Pensacola     Escambia 

Jones,     Reginald     Maxie Ag.     Soph „...Lake    Wales    Polk 

Jones,    Robert    Eugene Arts    Fresh Century    „ Escambia 

Jones,    Wm.    David Normal Jacksonville     Duval 

Jordan,     Wm.     Douglas Law     Fresh New     Smyrna     Volusia 

Josey,     Benjamin     F Arts     Fresh West    Palm    Beach Palm    Beach 

Josey,     M.     Elroy Law     Fresh West    Palm    Beach _...Palm   Beach 
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JudKe,     Wm Arts     Soph Daytona     Beach     Volusia 

Judkins.     Donald     Russell Arts     Sr Largo     Pinellas 

Judy,     Jackson     Knight Arts     Fresh Jacksonville     _ Duval 

Julian,     Ronald     Arthur Law     FVesh Lakeland   Polk 

Jurney,     Wm.     Howard Engr.     Fresh Dade    City    _ Pasco 

Justice.    Jack Engr.     Soph Montverde     Lake 

Kanner,     Aaron     Mitchell Law     Jr Orlando    Orange 

Kaplan,    Harry    Morriti Arts    Fresh _Miami    Dade 

Keck,     James     Gaylord Engr.     Soph .Gainesville    _ Alachua 

Keezel,     James     Edward Arts     Fresh Winter  Park  Orange 

Keezel,    Joseph     Otto Arts     Soph Winter  Park  Orange 

Kehres,    Willard    Henry Law    Sr Xleveland    Ohio 

Kelly,    James    Homer Teach.     Sr Carbur   _ Taylor 

Kelly,     Richard    Lovett Arts     Soph 3Iiami    Dade 

Kelsey,    James    E Arts    Fresh Chicago     Illinois 

Kendrick,    Hilary    Herbert.. ..Arts    Fresh J^acksonville     Duval 

Kennedy,     Paul     Hardee Arts     Fresh JManassas     Georgia 

Kennedy,     Roger Engr.     Fresh Jfacksonville     Duval 

Killgore,     Earl     Henderson. ...Arts     Fresh _St.    Petersburg   Pinellas 

King,    Bertman    Carlyle Engr.    Fresh Fort    Myers    Lee 

Kiracofe,    John     M Law    Jr ^Camden    Ohio 

Kirby,    Kay    Davis Arts    Fresh Mt.     Dora     Lake 

Kirby,     Wm.     Gilchrist Arts    F'resh _Mt.     Dora     Lake 

Kirk,   Thomas    Stevenson Ag.    Soph Jacksonville  Duval 

Kirkwood,    Lyman    Virgil. ...Engr.    Fresh DeFuniak    Springs    Walton 

Kirschenbaum,    S.    E.    H Arts    Fresh Brighton     Beach     New    York 

Klein,    Joseph    Alphonse Arts    Fresh _Bradenton    „ Manatee 

Knijrht,    Geo.    Wm Engr.    Fre.sJi Sanford   Seminole 

FCnight,    Hollis    Vaughn Law    Jr .Starke   Bradford 

Knight     Louis    Lafontesee....Engr.    Fresh Ocala     Marion 

Knight,     Tommy     Dewey Arts     Fresh _Tampa     Hillsboro 

Knight,    Union    Gordon Teach    Fresh Gainesville   _ Alachua 

Knighton,     Leo     Wm Arts     Fresh Jalatka    _ Putnam 

Knowles,     Robert    Samuel Teach.    Jr „Gainesville   _ Alachua 

Kolbe,     Harold     H Arts     Soph Waukegan    Illinois 

Korp,     John     Wm Arts     Soph Lakeland   Polk 

Kotkin,     Max Arts    Fresh Coconut   Grove   Dade 

Knust,     Frank Arts    FVeah Miami    Dade 

Krewitz,     Wm.     Daniel Normal Fort    Myers    Lee 

Kreye,    Paul    Charles Arts    Fresh Daytona     Beach     Volusia 

Kriege,    Orville    Albert Arts    Soph Miami    Dade 

Kyle.    Zollie    Reed _ Arts    Fresh Pigeon     Key     Monroe 

LaCoe,   Wallace   James Arts    Fresh Clark's     Summit    Pennsylvania 

LaFuze,    Geo.    Leighton Arts    Soph Clermont    Lake 

Lagano,    Albert   A Arts   Fresh Hartford    Connecticut 

LaGrave,     Wm.     Henry Ag.     1     Yr Gainesville   „ Alachua 

Laird,     Angus     McKenzie Arts     Jr St.    Andrews     Bay 

Laird,     Addison     Shuler Ag.     Sr St.    Matthews    South    Carolina 

Laird,     Donald     Clifton Law    Jr Millville    „ Bay 

Laird,    Roy   D Arts   Fre3h._ 8t.    Andrews     Bay 

Lake,    Edmund    Alexander... .Law    Fresh Laurens    South    Carolina 

Lake,     Wm.    James Law    Sr Sanford     _ Seminole 

Lalley,    Thomas     B Law    Jr Ann    Arbor    Michigan 

LaNasa.   Matthew  James Arts   Freeh Tampa     Hillsboro 

Lancaster,     Lewis     Allen Arts     Soph St.    Petersburg   Pinellas 

Lange,    Adolph Ag.    Voc Samsula   Volusia 

Lanier,     David Arts     Sr Madison    Madison 

Lapham,    Harry    Houston _A.rts    Soph F'ulford    Dade 

Large,    Wm.    EMward Engr.    Fresh Avon    Park    Highlands 

Larson,     Lawrence     John Ag.     Soph Tampa     Hillsboro 

Lawrence,    Richard    Abbott.. ..Arts    Soph Gainesville   _ Alachua 

Lawrence,    Robert    Paul Law    Sr Tampa     Hillsboro 

Lawson,     Wilburn     I Law     Fresh Okeechobee    Okeechobee 

Laymon,     Russell     Lowell Arts     Sr Miami    Dade 

Leach,    Robert    Jr Arts     Soph Clearwater     Pinellas 

Lee.    Ormand    Brown Arts   Fresh Center    Hill    ..._ Sumter 

Lee,    Rex    Eytong Engr.    Soph Center    Hill    Sumter 

Lee,     Douglas     Britton Arts    Fresh Orlando    Orange 

Legal],    Louis Ag.     Voc Gainesville   _ Alachua 

Leonard,    John     Richard Engr.     Sr Gainesville   _ Alachua 

Leonard,    Sam    A.    Jr Arts    Fresh Blountstown    Calhoun 

Leonard,     Ernest     B Ag.     Voc .Gainesville   Alachua 

Leonard, Volney     Allen Teach.     Fresh St.    Petersburg    „ Pinellas 

Leaczynski,    R.    C Engr.    Soph „West    Palm    Beach Palm    Beach 

Lester,     Geo.     H Arts     Soph Tampa     Hillsboro 

Lester,    Robert    C _ Law    Fresh Jacksonville  Duval 
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LeSueur,    Fred    Alonzo Arts    Fresh Ocala     Marion 

LetzkuB.     Joseph     Wm Arts     Soph Tampa     Hillsboro 

Leuthner,    Herbert   J Arts    Soph Pensacola     _ _ Elecambia 

Leuthner,     John Arts     Fresh Pensacola     Escambia 

Levey,     Charles     S Arts     Fresh Pensacola     _ Escambia 

Levinson,     Jack Arts     Fresh Brooklyn    New   York 

Lewis,    Beryl    Bertram Arts    Fresh West    Palm    Beach Palm    Beach 

Lewi«,    James    L Teach.    Jr Fort    Myers    _ _. „ Lee 

Lewis,    Lawrence    Leonard Ag.    Soph _Woodville   -Leon 

Lewis,    Parke    Roland Teaeh.    Sr Fort    Myers    „ Lee 

Lewis,   Pierce  Inman Arts   Fresh .Jacksonville  Duval 

Lieberman,    Geo.    Edward Arts   Fresh -..Cleveland     _ Ohio 

Ligrpritt,     Robert     Cooke Arts     Soph _St.    Cloud    Osceola 

Lindelie,   Morris   Menocal Arts   Fresh _St.    Petersburg   _ _ Pinellas 

Linebaugh.    Chas.   David Law   Jr ..Tampa     Hillsboro 

Linebaugh,  Francis  Marion.... Arts  Fresh Tampa     Hillsboro 

Livingston,    Archie,    Jr Arts    Spec _Madison    Madison 

Livingston,    Junius    Bishop....Law    Fresh St.    Petersburg   _ Pinellas 

Lloyd,     Archie     Wallace Arts     Fresh ,Kennett    Missouri 

Lloyd,     Carol     Willard Arts     Fresh Kennett    Missouri 

Long,    Latimer    Ashley Arts    Soph _Haines    City    Polk 

Long,    Noyes    Capehart Arts    Soph -Gainesville  _ Alachua 

Longee,    Nelson    Charles Engr.    Soph _Ocala     Marion 

Lord,     Earle    Leslie Graduate ^Gainesville   _ Alachua 

Lord,    Robert    Waldo Arts    Fresh Orlando    _ Orange 

Lorraine.    Charles    Cabell Arts    Fresh -Jacksonville  Duval 

LoBsing,     Fay    Allen Engr.     Sr _Sanford   _ Seminole 

Loucks,     Kenneth     Wilfred Graduate Gainesville  _ Alachua 

Love,     Earsel     Lee _ Normal Kiss  immee     Osceola 

Love,    Francis   Edmond Arts   Fresh Lake    Worth    Palm    Beach 

Love,     LeRoy     Clarence Arts     Fresh St.    Petersburg   _ Pinellas 

Love,     Lancar     Homer Arts     Fresh Gainesville    -Alachua 

Love,     S.     Kenneth Arts    Jr _St.    Petersburg   _ Pinellas 

Lovell,    Perry    Bryan Arts    Fresh -Summerfleld    Marion 

Lovvom,     Charles    J Arts     Jr Okeechobee     Okeechobee 

Lowe,     Earl     Stowell Teach.     Soph -Tarpon     Springs     Pinellas 

Lowe,     Maxie     Benjamin. ...Teach.     Fresh JDunnellon     Marion 

Lowenstein.     Robert    W Arts    Fresh -Jacksonville  Duval 

Lucas,     Maurice     E -.Arts     Fresh Tampa     Hillsboro 

Ludwig,    Gerald    Edward Arts    Fresh -Sarasota     Sarasota 

Lundy,     Richard    Theodore Engr.    Jr Bradenton    -Manatee 

Lupfer,    Ferdinand   Green. ...Engr.    Fresh -Kissimmee     Osceola 

Lusk,     Egbert     Eugene Law     Spec Lakeland  Polk 

Lyle,    Clifford    H Engr.    Soph Pensacola     Escambia 

Lyle,     Wm.     Hardin -...Arts     Soph Lakeland  Polk 

Lyon,  Eugene  C Arts  Fresh Tampa     .._ - Hillsboro 

Lytal,    Lake    Henry Arts    Fresh. West    Palm    Beach Palm    Beach 

McAdam,   Charles   Bernard. ...Engr.   Soph Pensacola    _ Escambia 

McAdam,    Edward    H Engr.    Soph Pensacola     „ -Escambia 

McArthur.    Hugh    Lynn Arts    Fresh Brandon    „ Hillsboro 

McCall,    Florian    Horace Arts    Fresh -Largo     Pinellas 

McCall,    Hugh Arts    Soph Tampa  Hillsboro 

McCaskill,    John    Jette Arts    Fresh Marianna    _ Jackson 

McClamroch,    James    Milton.... Arts    Soph Gainesville    Alachua 

McClellan,    Ammon Arts    Fresh Frink     _ Calhoun 

McClung,  Marshall  L Engr.   Fresh Jacksonville  . Duval 

McClure,    John    Robert. Arts    Sr -Pensacola    _ _ Escambia 

McCollough,  Haslett Arts  Soph Atlanta    _ Georgia 

McCollough,  Robert  Walter....Arts  Fresh Atlanta    Georgia 

McCollum,  Edward  Benjamin....Law  Spec Tavares  Lake 

McCollum,    Fred    Lawrence.. ..Arts    Fresh Tavares  Lake 

McCombs.     Baird Arts    Fresh Ft.   Pierce St.    Lucie 

McConnell,    Geo.    Brewster Ag.    Jr — Tampa     Hillsboro 

McCormick,    Sam    Charles Arts    Jr Gainesville   Alachua 

McCranie,    Joseph    J.    Jr Law    Fresh Jacksonville   Duval 

McCraw,    John    Carey,    Jr Arts    Fressh Gainesville   _ Alachua 

McCullough,     Joe    T Arts     Soph Ocala     - _ Marion 

McDonald,    Robert    E.,    Jr Arts    Soph Fulford    Dade 

McDonald,     Wm.     Drury Arts     Soph Pensacola     .Escambia 

McDowall,    Chas.    James Engr.    Jr Gainesville   -Alachua 

McDowell,     Roy     Edward Normal Miami    _ Dade 

McEwen,    Howard    Chas Arts    Fresh Miami    - _ _ Dade 

McGee,     Wm.     Bledsoe Teach.     Fresh Orlando    .„ Orange 

McGill,     Edmund     Robert Arts     Sr. Waldo Alachua 

McGuider,    Mozelle    Kent.. ..Teach     Fresh Starke    - Bradford 

Mcllvaine,     James     Hubbard. .Arts     Soph Jacksonville   Duval 

Mcintosh,     Harry     David Arts     Soph St.    Petersburg   _ Pinellas 
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McKay,    Arthur    G Engr.    Fresh Ocala    Marion 

McKay,     John     Wilkes Engr.     Fresh Tampa     Ilillsboro 

McKenney,    Wayne  Allen Arts    Fresh West    Palm    Beach Palm    Beach 

McKenzie,    Edward    S Arts    Fresh Leesburg     Lake 

McKinnon,   Daniel  A..  Jr Arts   Fresh .Marianna    Jackson 

McLain,     Herman Nor'n^al Auburndale    Polk 

McLain,    Lee    Wm Engr.    Soph ^anford   Seminole 

McLauprhlin,  Hugh  Ellsworth. ...Teach.  Jr jOkeechobee  Okeechobee 

McLendon,     Wm.     Allen Engr.     Soph _L.akeland  Polk 

McLeod,     Norman     W Arts     Fresh Aucilla    _ Jefferson 

McMillan,    David    G Engr.    Jr _Okeechobee  _ Okeechobee 

McMillan,     Kenneth     F Arts     Spec jOkeechobee  Okeechobee 

McMuHen,     Harry     Eldon Teach.     Jr Clearwater     Pinellas 

McMullen,    Malcolm    Joel. ..Teach.    Fresh Xargo     Pinellas 

McMullen,   Wm.    Eugene Teach.   Fresh ^Gainesville    Alachua 

McMurray.    James    Willard....Arts    Fresh Bartow     _ Polk 

McQuitty,     John     V Arts     Fresh Fort    Myers    Lee 

McVey,    Jay    Harvey Arts    Fresh St.    Petersburg   _ Pinellas 

Mabry,     Horton     W Arts     Fresh .Sanford   Seminole 

Maderia,     Augustus     I Arts    Fresh St.    Petersburg   _ Pinellas 

Maddox,   Chase   D Engr.    Soph _Archer     Alachua 

Maddox,     John     Clyde Arts     Fresh jelda     Hendry 

Magaha,    James    Thomas Arts    Fresh J't.    Myers    Lee 

Magill,     Glenn     Tillman Engr.     Jr LaBelle  Hendry 

Mahannah,     Charles     Mark. ...Arts     Soph JFt.    Lauderdale    Broward 

Mahorner,    Bernard    T Arts    Fresh Inverness    _ Citrus 

Maiden.    Royal    E.    Jr Arts    Fresh 3Iiami    Dade 

Maines,    Hal    York Arts    Soph Lake    Butler    Union 

Majors,    Robert    Powell Arts    Soph St.    Petersburg   Pinellas 

Maloy,     Henry     Joseph Arts     Spec Ft.    Dodge    Iowa 

Mank,     Phillip     Jameson Arts     Sr Miami    Dade 

Mann,    Edward    Beverly Arts    Jr St.    Cloud    Osceola 

Mann,     Orion     Alfred Teach.     Sr Ft.    Meade    Polk 

Mann,    Roy    Francis Arts    Fresh Orlando    Orange 

Manning,     Louis     Frank Engr.     Soph Enterprise    Alabama 

Marasales,     Hercules Phar.     Soph Pensacola     Escambia 

Markham,  John   Wesley  Jr Arts  Fresh .Jacksonville  Duval 

Markham,     Joseph     Henson Law     Jr Lake    City    Columbia 

Markham.     Julian Arts     Fresh Lake    City    Columbia 

Markowitz,     Paul Arts     Fresh Key   West   „ Monroe 

Marsh,     Raymond     Bartlett....Arts     Soph. Pensacola     Escambia 

Marshall,    Addison    Franklin.. ..Engr.    Jr Tallahassee    Leon 

Marshall,    Lenhoff    S Arts    Sr Tallahassee    Leon 

Marshall,     Sam.     H Arts     Fresh Ft.  Lauderdale  Broward 

Marshall,    Tom _ Law   Jr Jacksonville   Duval 

Marshall,     Walter     H Arts     Fresh Jacksonville   Duval 

Marshburn,    Jacob   H Teach.    Soph Gainesville    Alachua 

Marshick,  Herbert  A Arts  Fresh St.    Petersburg    Pinellas 

Martin,     Danelle    A Arts    Fresh Galloway     Polk 

Martin,    Geo.    N Arts    Fresh Tampa     Hillsboro 

Martin     John    Lane Engr.    Fresh .Tampa     HiOsboro 

Martin,"    Joseph    Lester Arts    Soph Seacliffe    New    York 

Martin,     Wm.     Marion Arts    Fresh .Tampa     Hillsboro 

Mason,     Ernest     B Law     Fresh Century    Escambia 

Mason,     Joe     Madison Arts     FVesh .Tampa     Hillsboro 

Mason,    Wm.    Gray Arts    Soph Tampa     Hillsboro 

Massey,     Fred     Ferguson Arts    Fresh Pensacola     Escambia 

Massey,     Hollis Arts     Fresh Lake    Wales     Polk 

Matthews,    Donald   R Arts    Soph Hawthorne     Alachua 

Mathis,    Charles    Carnes Engr.    Fresh JHastings    St.   Johns 

Mathis,   Charles   R.   Jr Arts   Fresh Bonifay    Holmes 

Matlack,     Marion     B Graduate Sorrento    Lake 

Matthews.    Geo.    Chas Arts    Fresh .Seflfner  Hillsboro 

Matthews^    Horace    Guy Arts    Jr Hawthorne     Alachua 

Maultsby,     John     C Arts     Soph Gainesville   Alachua 

Maxwell,     James     E Arts     Soph Gretna    Gadsden 

May,    Harold    Drexel Arts    Fresh Tampa     Hillsboro 

Maynard,    Wm.    Robert Arts    Fresh Newberry    Alachua 

Mayo,    Wm.    Thomas Arts    Soph ^Jacksonville  , Duval 

Meade,    Glenn    Edward Arts    Soph _Jacksonville  Duval 

Meadows,    Marshall    D Arts    Soph _Asheville    North    Carolina 

Means,     Sam     Cliff .Teach.     Sr ,Ft.  White  Alachua 

Mears,     Geo.     Hiram Teach.     Soph Xypress    Jackson 

Meeks,    Jack    L Arts    Fresh Chiefland     Levy 

Meeth      Louis     H Arts     FVesh _New     Port     Richey Pasco 

Meffert,    John    M Arts    Fresh Ocala     Marion 

Megathlin,    Everett    L Arts    Fresh _!Miami    Dale 

Mehrhof,    Norman    R Graduate ^Gainesville   ..._ Alachua 
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Melson,    Paul    Connell Arts    Fresh Jacksonville  Duval 

Menendez,    Ramon    A Enprr.    Fresh .Tampa     Hillsboro 

Menge,    Geo.    W Engr.    Jr Ft.     Myers     Lee 

Menge,    Sidney    Walter Arts    Fresh Jt.     Myers     Lee 

Mensh,    Harry Phar.    Fresh Jellsmere   _ St.   Lucie 

Menzie,     Henry     A Arts     Fresh Jacksonville     Duval 

Merrill,    Geo.    Bates Arts    Spec Gainesville    Alachua 

Merrin,    Geo.    Alfred Ag.    Jr Plant    City    Hillsboro 

Merrin,     James     Frank _ Graduate .J'lant    City    Hillsboro 

Merrin      Geo.    Knox Engr.    Soph J'lant    City    Hillsboro 

Merrin,     Phil     F Ag.     Fresh J'lant    City    Hillsboro 

Merritt,     J.     Webster Phar.     Soph ^Gainesville   Alachua 

Merritt,     Richard     C Arts     Spec Jacksonville   Duval 

Merritt,    Ralph    D jVrts    FVesh Miami    Dade 

Messer,    James    Jr Arts    Soph Tallahassee    Leon 

Messer,    Wm.    Herbert Arts    Fresh _Sanford     Seminole 

Middleton,    Clyde Arts    Fresh ^Pomona     Putnam 

Middleton,     Gerald     E Arts     Fresh ^tarke    Bradford 

Middleton,    Stephen    R Engr.    Soph St.    Augustine   St.    Johns 

Miller,    Cecil    Sidney Arts    Fresh JIaines    City    Polk 

Miller,    Edvfin    Lee Arts    Fresh _Orlando    Orange 

Miller.    John    Bernard Teach.    Sr _Eustis    Lake 

Miller,"  John  Donald Engr.  Fresh West    Palm    Beach Palm    Beach 

Miller,  Marion  Dewitt Arts  Soph J*ort     Orange     Volusia 

Miller,    Roy    Amos Arts    Fresh Orlando    Orange 

Miller,     Robin     Ferris Arts     Sr Gainesville   Alachua 

Miller,   Robert  Tharin Teach.    Soph Wellborn     Suwannee 

Miller,     Roland     Eugene Engr.     Sr Bradenton    Manatee 

Miller,     Russell     Eugene Normal Wellborn       Suwannee 

Miller,    Saul    D Arts    Fresh Brooklyn    New   York 

Miller,     Theo.     W Arts     Frfesh Bunnell     Flagler 

Milling,     Martin     A Engr.     Sr Philadelphia     Mississippi 

Millman,    Emanuel Law    Fresh Newark    New   Jersey 

Mills.     Dan     D Arts     Fresh St.   Louis   Missouri 

Mines,     Chester    E Engr.     Fresh Miami    Dade 

Mitchell,   Alva   Meredith Engr.    Fresh Clearwater     ..._ Pinellas 

Mitchell,     Charles     B Arts    Soph Pensacola     Escambia 

Mitchell,     Donald     Geo Arts     Spec Eustis    Lake 

Mitchell,   John    Marvin Arts   Fresh JIustis    ~ Lake 

Mizell,    Bascom    F Arts    Soph Gainesville   Alachua 

Mizell,  John  K. Arts  Soph Gainesville   Alachua 

Mobley,     Gordon     S Engr.     Soph Jacksonville   Duval 

Mobley,    Waldon   T Engr.    Fresh -TamPa     Hillsboro 

Mobley,    Wm.    Langdon Arts   Fresh Jacksonville   Duval 

Monroe,    Bun    Hunter -Arts    Soph Tampa     Hillsboro 

Montgomery.   James   R.  Jr Arts   Fresh St.    Petersburg   Pinellas 

Monticino,   Joseph  E Arts   Fresh Key    West    Monroe 

Moon,    Leland    W Teach.    Fresh Port    St.    Joe    Calhoun 

Moore,     Guy    R Arts     Fresh Lakeland     Polk 

Moore,    Leonidas    C.    Jr Engr.    Fresh Jacksonville   Duval 

Moore,   Mont  Broderick Ag.   Sr London     Canada 

Morey,   Donald   Pratt Arts   Fresh Gainesville   Alachua 

Morey,    Lowell    M Arts    Fresh Sarasota     Sarasota 

Morgan,    Arvel    L Teach    Soph Mayo     _ Lafayette 

Morgan,    Wm.    Dallas Law    Jr Jacksonville   Duval 

Morgan,    Wynne    H Arts   Jr Miami    Dade 

Morris,     Alton     Chester Teach,     Jr West    Palm    Beach Palm    Beach 

Morris.    Charles    Elton Arts     Soph Birmingham     Alabama 

Morris,"     Sidney     B Arts     Jr Gadsden     Alabama 

Morrow,    Albert    R Teach.    Jr Madison    Madison 

Morrow,    Charles    L Arts    Fresh Tampa  Hillsboro 

Morse,     Harley     G -Arts     Fresh Eustis    Lake 

Morse,     Irving     F Arts     Soph Groveland     Lake 

Mosher,     Herbert    S Law    Fresh West  Palm  Beach  Palm   Beach 

Mortimer,    Jack    F Arts    Fresh Jacksonville   Duval 

Morvi'ay,    Jesse    A Arts    Fresh Jacksonville   Duval 

Moseley,    Lucius    M Ag.    FVesh Wauchula     Hardee 

Motsinger,     Harry     Cecil Arts     Fresh Plant    City    Hillsboro 

Mounts,     Charles     E Teach.     Sr Zephyrhills   Pasco 

Muilis,   Newton    M.,   Jr Arts    Soph Jacksonville   Duval 

Munger,     Forest     H Arts     Fresh West    Palm    Beach Palm    Beach 

Munoz,     Vedasto     Z Ag.     Fresh Dauopan    Phillipine    Islands 

Murphree,    Albert   A.   Jr Arts   Fresh Gainesville    Alachua 

Murphree,    Claude    L Arts    Soph Gadsden     Alabama 

Murphree,    John    A.    H Law    Fresh Gainesville   Alachua 

Murphy,     Denzil    B Engr.     Soph Palmetto    Manatee 

Musgi-ave,     Robert    W Arts    Fresh St.    Augustine    St.    John 

Muskoff ,     John     Wm. Law    Jr i>  avarro     Ohio 
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Mutispaugh.   Harold   K Arts   Freak Plant    City    Hillsboro 

Myers,     Harold     W .Teach.     Fresh Mascotte   _.Lake 

Nardin,     Fred    Wm Arts    Fresh ^Miami    Dade 

Nash.    Malcolm    Lee Arts    Fresh JJawthome    Alachua 

Naylor,    Richard    M Law    Fresh Lakeland  Polk 

Nein,    Floyd    H Arta    Fresh „... .Miami    _ Dade 

Nelson,    Algernon    S Arta    Soph Clearwater     Pinellas 

Nelson,     Melvin     W Arts     Fresh ^Tampa     _ _ „ Hillsboro 

Neuwirth,     Phillip     A Arta     Fresh JTampa     _ Hillsboro 

Newlanda,    Anthony   E Arta   Fresh .Tampa     „ „ Hillsboro 

Newman,     Thomas     F Arts     Soph .Tallahassee    _ Leon 

Newsom,    Weldon    G Arta    Fresh _Tampa     Hillsboro 

Newton,     Virgil     M.     Jr JVrta     Sr .Tampa     _ Hillsboro 

Niblick,    Julian _ Law    Jr JJunnellon    Marion 

Nichols,     Leslie     W Engr.     Sr ^Melbourne  Beach   Brevard 

Nielsen.    Clarence   J _ Ag.    Jr JFt.  Pierce  „ St.  Lucie 

Niemann,    John     Henry -Arts    FVesh ^Gainesville   _ _ Alachua 

Nimmons,    Ralph    W -Arts    Jr _St.    Petersburg    Pinellas 

NoUnd,   Walter  M _Art3  Fresh „..J't.     Ogden     DeSota 

Norman,     Leo     B Arts     Soph 2iew    Smyrna    „ _ Volusia 

Norfleet,     Joe     Henry .Arts     Fresh J>Iewberry     „ _ „ Alachua 

Norton,    Charles    E Arta    Jr Jacksonville   Duval 

Norton,    Clyde   H „ Arts    Spec Winter  Haven  Polk 

Norton,     Edward     F _ Law     Jr .Wauchula  JHardee 

Norton,     Frank     Leo _ Normal_ JTampa     „ _ Hillsboro 

Norton,     Joe     Edward Arts     Fresh JLakeland  Polk 

Nourse,     Ronald    John Arts    Fresh Fellsmere  St.   Lucie 

Nusbaum.    Edward    A Arts    Fresh -Richmond    Indiana 

Oberdorfer,    Aaron    Z _Art3    Fresh Jacksonville  .....Duval 

Odom,    Alton    Brooks Ag.    Jr 3Iun8on     _ Santa     Rosa 

O'Donald,     Ed.     Todd Arts    Jr Jacksonville   „ Duval 

Ogg,     Jas.     Arlos Arts     Sr. .Clearwater     Pinellas 

Oliver,    Robert   E.   Jr Arte    Soph West    Palm    Beach Palm    Beach 

Oliver,    Wayne    Carter...- Engr.    Soph JJunedin     „ -Pinellas 

O'Mara,     Veris     I Arts     Fresh Gainesville    -.Alachua 

O'Neal,    Harlee    Royal Arts    Fresh Lakeland  - Polk 

O'Neal,     Lester     Cecil Arts     FYesh West    Palm    Beach -.Palm    Beach 

O'Neal,     Milton    Henry Arts     Soph West    Palm    Beach Palm    Beach 

Oppenheim,    H.     L Phar.    Fresh Brooklyn    New   York 

O'Pry,     Wm.     Carl Phar.     Fresh Gilliam     Louisiana 

Orcutt,     Harry     P Normal...- -West    Palm    Beach Palm    Beach 

Oosterhoudt,     Frank     S -Arts     Fresh Gainesville     Alachua 

Otte,    Burton   J.   H Graduate Gainesville     _ Alachua 

Otto,     Joseph Law     Sr Key    West    Monroe 

Ousley,     Robert    N Arts     Fresh Coconut  Grove   Dade 

Overstreet,     Henry     W Arts     Fresh Jamieson    _ Gadsden 

Overstreet,    Murray    W Law    Jr Kissimmee     „ Osceola 

Owen,     Vincent     V -Arts     Fresh Jacksonville  - Duval 

Owensby,    Carl    Lester Arts    Fresh Lakeland  Polk 

Owens.    Thomas    Andrew....Teach.    Fresh Port  St.  Joe. Calhotin 

Padgett,     Elwood    Pill8bury....Arts     Soph Jacksonville  : Duval 

Page,   Edward  E Arta   Soph Wakulla  „ _ Wakulla 

Paniello,    Jose - Phar.    Jr -Tampa     - _ „ Hillsboro 

Parker,    Boyd Engr.    Freeh - Ft.   Myers   Lee 

Parker,    Dudley    D Arts    Soph -McDavid  „ _ Escambia 

Parker,     Robert    C Law    Jr .Tallahassee    Leon 

Parks,    George    W.    Jr Arts    Jr .Stuart    Martin 

Parks,  Thomas  J _ Ag.  Voc Gainesville     Alachua 

Parsons,    Carlos    T Arta    Spec Gainesville     _ _. JVlachua 

Patrick,     Wm.     W.    Jr Arts    Soph Umatilla  - Lake 

Patronis,    Gregory    A Arts    Soph Quincy    Gadsden 

Pattillo,   Andrew  G - Law  Jr „..Daytona    Beach    _ Volusia 

Patton,    Ward    C Arta    Spec St.  Cloud  Osceola 

Paxton,    Wm.    Francis Arts    Fresh Paducah   _ _ Kentucky 

Payne,  Aimar  W Engr.   Fresh Jacksonville  .- - Duval 

Payne,    David    Oscar Arts    Fresh Xakeland   - Polk 

Payne,   John   Harlston Teach.   Jr Dowling    Park    Suwannee 

Pearce,    Bert    M Arts    Fresh -St.     Petersburg    _ Pinellas 

Pearce,   Fred   C Teach   Soph -Arcadia     DeSoto 

Pearce,    John    Edwin Engr.    Sr -Newberry   - Alachua 

Pearce,    Joseph    H.    Jr Phar.    Fresh Tampa     Hillsboro 

Pearce,    Wm.    Orton    Jr Ag.    Sr -Bartow    _ Polk 

Peck,    Noiman    Wm Arts    Fresh Jacksonville  Duval 

Pedrick,    John    M Arts    Fresh Orlando    Orange 

Peers,  James  Prentiss Arts  Soph -Sarasota    Sarasota 
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Pelham,     Clyo     E Arts     Fresh Millville    Bay 

Pelot,    Frank    C Law    Fresh Manatee    Manatee 

Pendarvis,    Lawrence    T Ag.    Sr Blountatown    Calhoun 

Pepper,    Max Arts    Sr 3^iami     Dade 

Pepper,    Wade    Calhoun Arts    Soph Anderson    South    Carolina 

Perkins,    Herman    E Arts    F'resh JHolopaw     _ Osceola 

Perkins,    Marion    Deming Arts    Soph .Orlando    _ Orange 

Perloff,     Ben Arts    Fresh Atlanta    _ Georgia 

Permenter,   Mitchell   M Teach.  Fresh Jacksonville  Duval 

Perry,     Joe     Pat Engr.     Fresh .Gainesville    Alachua 

Peterson,    Frank    L Arts    Fresh Miami     Dade 

Petteway,    Gordon    P Law    Sr Gainesville     Alachua 

Perzia,    Tony    P Arts     Fresh JTampa     _ Hillsboro 

Pheil,    Harvey    Wm Arts    Fresh ..St.     Petersburg     Pinellas 

Phillips,    George    W.    Jr Arts    Fresh _Lakeland  Polk 

Phillips,    Roger    E Arts    Soph Orlando    Orange 

Phillips,   Wm.  Sigmon Arts   Soph Tampa     Hillsboro 

Phillips,     Wm.    Taylor Arts    Jr Lake    City    _ Columbia 

Philpot,     Sidney    Gordon Arts    F'resh ..Bell    Alachua 

Phipps,    Frank    E Arts    Fresh ^St.     Petersburg     Pinellas 

Pierce,   Robert   Samuel  Jr Law  Jr Marianna    Jackson 

Pierce,    Wm.    Taylor Engr.    Jr jBaltimore  Maryland 

Pillsbury,   Edward   Day Arts   Fresh Jjacoochee   Pasco 

Pinaire,    John     S Engr.     Soph _Lake     Hamilton     Polk 

Piper,    Ellis    Gardner Arts    Sr jjacksonville  Duval 

Pirenian,     Zach     M Engr.     Sr Gainesville     Alachua 

Pitchford,   Robert  M Arts   Fresh _Jensen  _ St.  Lucie 

Plemons,    Francis    B Ag.    Voc Gainesville     Alachua 

Pless,     Asbury     G.     Jr Arts     Fresh Gainesville     Alachua 

Plockleman,    Delmar   H Engr.    Fresh West    Palm    Beach    Palm    Beach 

Pogue,     Cyril    E Arts     Soph Orlando    Orange 

Pomeroy,  Joe  D Law  Spec JTackson villa  Duval 

Porter,    Ned    S Arts    Jr ^palachicola    Franklin 

Poston,    Rollin    H Teach.    Sr Bascom    Jackson 

Potter,     Cyrus     B Arts     Fresh .Jacksonville  Duval 

Potter,    Eugene   N J^rta    F'resh Ocala Marion 

Potter,   Nelson   A Law   Spec Ft.    Lauderdale    Broward 

Powell,    Marion   Jr Ag.    Voc Gainesville     Alachua 

Powell,    Wm.    H.    Jr Arts    Jr Gainesville     Alachua 

Powers,   Walter   R Arts   Freeh Arcadia  DeSoto 

Powers,    Wm.    Harris Arts    Soph Ocala     Marion 

Pratt,    Kenneth    C Arts    Soph Gainesville     Alachua 

Pratt,    Stuart    A Arts    Jr Jarker,    Bay 

Prest,  Kenneth  W Engr.  Soph Tampa     Hillsboro 

Prevatt,    John    P Teach.    Sr Gainesville     Alachua 

Price,     Albert Arts     Fresh Benton  Harbor  Michigan 

Price,    Carl    Alva..._ Teach.    Jr West    Palm    Beach    Palm    Beach 

Prime,    George    B Engr.    Soph Sarasota     Sarasota 

Pritchard,  Julian  Morris Engr.  Fresh Jacksonville  „ Duval 

Pritchard,    James    W Law    Jr Homestead    Dade 

Proctor,    Ralph    Ed Arts    Spec Tallahassee    Leon 

Provost,     Marshall     B Arts     Soph Cocoa  Brevard 

Purcell,    James    H Arts    Fresh St.     Petersburg     Pinellas 

Purvis,    John    Smith Arts    Fresh St.     Petersburg     Pinellas 

Quade,    Edward   S Arts    Fresh Jacksonville  Duval 

Quinby,    Maynard    W Phar.    Fresh Corinna     Maine 

Quincy,   Ross   F Law  Jr Gainesville     Alachua 

Quinn,    John    M Arts    Soph St.     Petersburg     Pinellas 

Rahner,    Clarence    V Arts    Jr Gainesville     Alachua 

Rainey,     Morton     H Arts     Fresh _... Jacksonville  _ Duval 

Ramsey,   Allen   C Arts   Soph Tampa     Hillsboro 

Ramsey,    Francis    H.    Jr Arts    FVesh Valdosta    _ Georgia 

Ramsey,    Thomas    W Arts    Sr Tampa     Hillsboro 

Randolph,   James    H.   Jr Engr.    Spec Tallahassee    Leon 

Randolph,   John    W Engr.   Fresh Tallahassee    Leon 

Rardin,    Charles    H Arts    Jr Hallandale     Broward 

Rawls,    Vernon    C Arts    Soph Lakeland   _ Polk 

Ray,    Wm.   Newton Arts   Fresh Pensacola     Escambia 

Read,    Ralph    R Arts    Fresh Cincinnati     Ohio 

Recker,    Kenneth    H Arts    Fresh Winter  Haven  Polk 

Recker,    Lewis    L Law    Jr Winter    Haven    Polk 

Redell,    Archie    E Arts    Fresh Palatka   Putnam 

Redding,     Wesley     A Arts     Fresh Jacksonville  Duval 

Redler,     Phillip Arts     Freeh Brooklyn    New    York 

Reed,  Lawrence  B Engr.   Sr Gainesville     Alachua 

Reeder,  Franklin   B Engr.   Soph Welaka    _ _ „ Putnam 
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Rees,    Howard    F Engr.    Soph St.  Petersburg  Pinellas 

Reese,     Robert    H Arts     Fres.h Keystone     Heights     Clay 

Resero,    Charles    J Law    Sr Gainesville     „ Alachua 

Rehwinkel,    Jennings Teach.    Fresh Crawfordville   Wakulla 

Reid,     Adam     E Arts     Soph Orlando    Oranjje 

Reid,   Alex  Dodge Arts   Soph Orlando    „ Orancje 

Reid,    John     Arthur Engr.     Spec _Miami    Dade 

Remington,     Daniel     D Ag.     Spec Gainesville     Alachua 

Renfroe,    James    D.    Jr Engr.    Soph -Lake    City    Columbia 

Renner,    Wade    F Arts    Fresh Orlando    Oran(?e 

Revels,     Percy     B Law     Fresh .Florahome    _ Putnam 

Richards,    Gilbert    B Arts    Fresh Orlando    Orange 

Richards,   John   L Engr.    Soph St.     Petersburg    Pinellas 

Richards,   Hawthorne  H Law  Jr Gainesville     Alachua 

Richards,    Potter    A Arts    Soph _Pensacola     Escambia 

Richardson,    Linton    A Ag.   Jr O'Brien     Suwannee 

Rice,    Horace    D Teach.    Fresh Groveland     _ Lake 

Richey,     Horace    E Teach.     Sr 3Iiami    Dade 

Richbourg,     Lance     C Law     Fresh Crestview    _ Okaloosa 

Rickard,    Frank    L -..Engr.    Fresh _Ft.    Lauderdale    Broward 

Riddle,    James    W Arts    FVesh St.     Petersburg     Pinellas 

Riddleberger,    Alton Ag.    Fresh Clearwater     Pinellas 

Rider,   Manning   C, Arts   Fresh .Gainesville   Alachua 

Ridenour,    Benj.    F Arts    Soph Gainesville   Alachua 

Riegel,     Milton Arts     Fresh Gainesville     Alachua 

Rifkin,     Louis     B Arts     Soph Miami    Dade 

Ringling,   Henry  E Arts   Soph .Gainesville   Alachua 

Ripley,  Wayne  E Arts   Soph Jacksonville  Duval 

Rivers,    Charles    S Teach.    Fresh Lake    Butler   Union 

Rivers,    Glenn    L Engr.    Fresh Gainesville   Alachua 

Rivers,    Thomas    J Arts    Soph Green     Cove     Springs Clay 

Robb,    Allen    T Engr.    Fresh Ft.   Pierce   St.    Lucie 

Roberts,     Bonnie    K Law    Fresh -Sopchoppy   _ Wakulla 

Roberts,    Enoch    M Arts    Fresh -Zolfo    Hardee 

Roberts,    Herbert    V Arts    Fresh .Tallahassee    Leon 

Roberts,   Joseph   L Law   FVesh -Miami    Dade 

Roberts,   John    Powell Arts   Soph Zolfo    Springs    HarJee 

Roberts,     Sidney    D Phar.     Spec .Trenton    Gilchrist 

Roberts,     Stephen     W Arts     Fresh _Zolfo   Springs   Hardee 

Roberts,     Wm.     H Arts     Soph Homestead     „ Dade 

Robertson,    G.    Corwin Engr.    Jr Ortega   Duval 

Robertson,    Gilbert   E Arts    Soph Gainesville   Alachua 

Robertson,     Paul     R _ Arts     Soph ..Vero  Beach  St.  Lucie 

Robinette,    Delmas    O Arts    Soph JMiami    Dade 

Robinson,     Henrick     S Ag.     Fresh Ft.   Pierce   _ St.    Lucie 

Robinson,     Thomas     O Arts     Soph -Palatka    Putnam 

Robinson,    Wilburn    F Law    Fresh -Leesburg  „ _ Lake 

Robison,  Julian  C Law  Jr -Miami    Dade 

Rogers,     Charles    H Arts     Fresh Ocala     Marion 

Rogers,    Elzie    T Ag.    Voc -Gainesville   Alachua 

Rogers,    Hoyte    H Engr.    Soph Brandon    Hillsboro 

Rogers,    James     B Arts     Soph -Gainesville   Alachua 

Rogers,     James     H Arts     Fresh -Jacksonville  Duval 

Rogers,    Lawrence    W _ Law    Sr -Pensacola     : Escambia 

Rogers,    Nathan    J Engr.    Fresh -DeFuniak    Springs    „ Walton 

Rose,    John    Tilden Arts    Soph Punta    Gorda    - Charlotte 

Rosenberg,    Sidney    S Arts    Fresh -Brooklyn    New   York 

Rosenberg,  M.  B Arts  Fresh -Jacksonville  Duval 

Rosenblum,     John Arts     Fresh -Jacksonville  Duval 

Rosin,    Marcus    A Arts    Fresh -Arcadia     - DeSoto 

Ross,     Robert     D Engr.     Jr -Gainesville   Alachua 

Ross,   Stoyte   O Engr.   Fresh -Stuart    Martin 

Rosser,    John    B Arts    Fresh Jacksonville  Duval 

Rossiter,    James    W Arts    Fresh -EauGallie    Brevard 

Roth,    Lester    L Arts    Fresh -Tampa     Hillsboro 

Rothstein,     Abe _ Arts     Fresh Jacksonville  Duval 

Rowe,    Aubrey Law    Jr West    Palm    Beach    Palm    Beach 

Rowe,     David     C Arts     Spec -St.    Petersburg    Pinellas 

Rowland,    Fred    E Arts    Fresh -Cedar    Key Levy 

Ruff,    Thomas    S „ Ag.    Fresh Clearwater     Pinellas 

Russ,     Samuel     W Law     Jr -Tampa     Hillsboro 

Russell,     Emil     R Phar.     Soph Key    West    Monroe 

Sale,     James     Lee Arts     Fresh ^Shellman   Georgia 

Salumon,    Morris   S Arts    Soph -Orlando    Oran'.?e 

Sahviiz,    Harvey Phar.    Fresh -Miami    Dade 

Sample,    Richard    L Arts    Fresh -Ft.    Pierce   St.   Lucie 

Sandel,    Frederick    Lee Arts     Soph -Davenport     Polk 
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Sanford,   Nat  Tipton Arts   Fresh H^^ings  ZZZ::::^*:.^^ 


Sarra.    Ernest    i.amar ^^Jf    -i^ 'rnTrTnT        "  Hillsboro 

Saslaw,    Lewis    B -^ Arts   Jr •T^^^Pf-nvilie ■' Duval 

Saulier,    Jean    M Engr     Fresh ^'^'huTa Hardee 

Sauls,     Bryan    T Law    Jr ^^^"'^  Hillsboro 

Saunders,   Joseph   RJr ^^^Arts  Jr -^^^^^^ui^'—ZZ^Z. ^uval 

Saunders,    Paul    J.    Jr Arts    J^  rebii noT^nnisik    Snrincs  Walton 

Savage.    Mills    Spencer ^Arts     Soph ^,f .'i^X  Jackson 

Sawyer.     Joseph  _C.., Arts     Fresh f.^^V'lil.hur^' ::::::.: Pinellaa 


ia^^r!    Jar    Elb;idge:::::::::::^g.    Fresh ^^^^^ersburg 

Scaglione,    Peter    C Arts    Fresh "wMte   Springs Hamilton 

Scarborough,     Chaff ie     A Graduate White   Sprmgs  -. York 

Scher,     George Arts     Fresh J^°r£.,^ine Alachua 

Schild,    Rudolph    H   ^ u^'"^*'"^^^ -Rrooksville  Hernando 

Schiller.     Carl     Parker Teach.     Fresh ?3„'h  Seminole 

Schirard,    John    Regero Arts    Fresh f**"^"^^  ,  Polk 

Schneider.    Nathan    J Phar.    Fresh lakeland   ■.■.■.■.".■.•.■.•.•.■.Seminole 

Schnuck.   David   P -Arts   Fresh ^^"^i Dade 

Scholze,     Robert     E Arts     Fresh --f'^™'    "iYi^ Duval 

Schulting.     I^is    B ^  ^h _.  Jacksonville  -■■■■■-■-■--■•-■•••;;;;;; j,       , 

Schwartz.    Daniel    K Arts    rrebn ^/,;„^;  Dade 

Schwartz.     Joseph Law     Fresh .Miami       

Schweitzer.    George   R Arts    Soph -"Clevel^"^. ,;;■ Duval 

Sciutti,    Walter   J ^"^/- 1^°^^ ^^^1         ."i.'.'.'I^Pinellas 

Scoggan,   Warner  E.,  Jr Arts  I^esh f"^"!?}^ DeSoto 

Scott,    James    A Arts    Soph Arcadia     ^^^^ 

Scribner.     Nelson     J ^"^^  ^"^^t AnoUla ---.: Jefferson 

Scruggs.   George  S Arts  Fresh Aucilla        ^^^^,^ 

Sears.    Wm.    J..    Jr -^V  •"^'^    "^u nLXT^tv  Pasco 

Seay,     Ervin     M Phar      Fresh °^f„^,3\^    'ZZ Alachua 

Sebring,     Harold     L ^..Law     Jr ^^'"^f'"^   Dade 

Segall,  Sidney - Arts  Fresh -J^if^V-i Panama  Canal  Zone 

Sergeant,    W.    Manuel Arts    Soph ^P^}°^°Z ....Suwannee 

Sessions,   Marion   B Law   Sr Live    Oak    Alachua 

Sewell,     Robert     O Arts     Fresh Gainesville   Dade 

Seybold,     Wm.     C Arts     Fresh Miami    .    ^ p^j^ 

Shafer,    W.    Wallace Law    Fresh Hames    City    'gillsboro 

Shafto,    Wesley    S Arts     Soph Tampa     Dade 

Shapo,    Dalton    J Arts    Sr Miami    ^^^^ 

Shapo.    Mitchell Arts    Soph ^lami    Seminole 

Sharon.  James  G..  Jr Law   Sr Sanford   Hillsboro 

Shaw,     James     M Arts     Fresh Tampa     Broward 

Sheeley,     Larow     L Arts     Fresh Deerfield    HiUstoro 

S-heffield,   Lexington   O Teach.  Fresh Dover     : Gadsden 

Shelfer,    Elbert   B.,   Jr Arts   F-resh Quincy  ...    Duval 

Shelkofsky,    Raymond    C Engr.    Jr Jacksonville   ■Pardee 

Shepard,    Clyde    R Arts    Fresh Wauchu^^     'Santa    Ros^ 

Shepard,   George  I Arts   Fresh Bagdad    HOlsboro 

Sherrill,     Robert Arts    Fresh Tampa     ..    Pinenls 

Shewman,     Thos.     C Arts     Soph St.    Petersburg    Duvll 

Shimp,     Robert     C Engr.     Soph Jacksonville   ^"T'" 

Shipp.  Claude  L Engr.  Soph Tallahassee    ^  "„ 

Shipp,     Edward     C Engr.     Jr Tallahassee    ^^"^'^ 

Shapiro,    Joseph Arts    Soph Miami    "Hiil'shoro 

Short,     Seyborn    D Arts    Fresh Tampa     .    Duval 

Shortstein,    Barney Arts    Fresh Jacksonvi    e   Tnnlt.\ 

Shuder,    Russell    M Arts    Fresh Jacksonville   V  jh^rtv 

Schuler,     Jay     A Arts     Fresh Hosford     O  r^nee 

Sias,    Frederick    R Engr.    Jr Orlando    DpHp 

Sibert,  John   D..  Jr Law   Sr Miami    'Manatee 

Siedenberg,    Paul   E Engr.    Soph Oneco    ... .- Dade 

Silverman,    Sam Arts    Soph Florida     City     -niioto 

Simmons,   John   H Arts   Fresh Arcadia  r>t%nfr, 

Simmons,    Paul    J Arts    Fresh Arcadia  'Harde^ 

Simmons,    Robert    C Arts    Soph Wauchula     Manltee 

Simmons.     Stephen     E Law     Jr Bradenton    n,  ^n,  ! 

Simpson,     Arthur     A Arts    Jr Orlando    Alachua 

Simpson.     Benjamin    B Law    Jr Gainesville   Orange 

Simpson,  John   M Law   Sr Orlando    ■f^Vfpronn 

Simpson,     Richard    H Ag.     Sr „Montice   o    TpffeSon 

Simpson,     Stuart     C Ag.     Soph 31onticello    Na^au 

Sims,     Wm.     H.,    Jr Arts     Soph .Fernandina    Aiarhua 

Singletary,    Albert   M Teach.    Soph ^Gainesville   pX 

Singleton,    James    T Engr.    Spec -Ft     Meade    "Vnius  a 

Skeels,     Norman     A --Engr.     Jr -g^Land    - M_natee 

Skene.     Marvin Engr.    Fresh _Pa  metto    M^natPP 

Skene,     Melvin Engr.     Fresh J-almetto    Manatee 
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Slade,     Richard     K Arts    Jr Jacksonville  Duval 

Slade,    Thomas    B.,    Jr Arts    Soph ^Jacksonville  Duval 

Slagle,    Mrs.    Alma    S Lav7    Fresh Gainesville   Alachua 

Smith,     Alfred     W Arts     Jr Fruitland     Park     Lake 

Smith,    Alden    C Arts    Soph _ Okeechobee    _ Okeechobee 

Smith,    Harvey _ _Art3    Fresh JDaytona     Beach     Volusia 

Smith,    Allen     L Arts     Spec J<iew    Smyrna    _ Volusia 

Smith,     Bruce    H Engr.     Soph 3Iiami    „ „ Dade 

Smith,     Byron     G Arts     Soph _St.    Petersburg   „ Pinellas 

Smith,     Claude     H Ag.     Fresh _Milton  _ „ „ _ Santa  Rosa 

Smith,    Cline    V Ag.    Voc Gainesville   Alachua 

Smith,     Clayton     E Arts     Fresh _Auburndale    „ Polk 

Smith,    David    C _.Arts    Soph .Wabasso   St.   Lucie 

Smith,     Edward    F _ Engr.    Jr .jJacksonville   Duval 

Smith,   Foster   S Law   Fresh JHavirthorne     Alachua 

Smith,    George    B Arts    FVesh St,    Petersburg   Pinellas 

Smith,     George     G Phar.     Soph Sanford     „ _ Seminole 

Smith,    George    H Engr.    Soph ^Gainesville   Alachua 

Smith,    George   R „ Arts   Fresh _Quincy    _ Gadsden 

Smith,     Harold     B._ _Art3     Soph _Rockledge  Brevard 

Smith,  Hatler   P Arts  Fresh JVIanatee     .„ Manatee 

Smith,    Heyburn    D Teach.    Jr Oneco    _ _ „ Manatee 

Smith,     James     E _Arts     Fresh .Cypress    Jackson 

Smith,   John   S Graduate ^Gainesville   Alachua 

Smith,     Karl     L Ag.     Fresh JPalma     Sola     „ _ JManatee 

Smith,    Peter   J.    O JEngr.    Fresh ^Lakeland   Polk 

Smith,   Randall   P Engr.   Soph JVIadison    _ Madison 

Smith,   Robert  Henry Arts  Fresh .Tampa     Hillsboro 

Smith,    Robert    Horace Arts    Fresh .^radenton    Manatee 

Smith,     Sylvenus    E Arts    Fresh .Jacksonville  Duval 

Smith,    Thomas    K Arts    Fresh _Titusville    Brevard 

Smith,     Wade    H.,    Jr Teach.    Jr Gretna     _ Gadsden 

Smith,    Walter    A _ Arts    Fresh Marianna    Jackson 

Smith,     Wilbur     R „ Arts     Sr Gainesville   Alachua 

Smith,    W.    Graham Engr.    Fresh Palmetto     Manatee 

Smithdeal,    Cyrus    H.,    Jr Law    Jr St.    Augustine   St.   Johns 

Smoak,     Edgar     J Arts     Soph Pempano   Broward 

Smysor,    Paul    A _ Law    Jr Cezaddle    Ohio 

Snyder,   Delbert   L Normal Lakeland   Polk 

Sommers,     Luther    B Teach.     Sr Miami    Dade 

Sommers,  Walter  A Teach.  Fresh Miami    „ Dade 

Sones,    Harry Phar.    Fresh... Tampa     Hillsboro 

Southern,     Arthur    J Arts    Fresh _Miami    Dade 

Sparkman,    Claude    J Arts    Jr ,Miami    Dade 

Spencer,  Francis  D Arts  Soph Dade  City  Pasco 

Spencer,    John     N Arts     Soph St.    Cloud    Osceola 

Spofford,    Berwyn    R Arts    Soph Jacksonville  Duval 

Spoto,    Ignatus    C Law    Fresh Tampa     Hillsboro 

Spoto,     Joe     S Arts     Soph Tampa     Hillsboro 

Stansfleld,    Wm.    A Arts    Soph Bradenton    Manatee 

Stanley,   Dennis   K Arts  Fresh _Tampa     Hillsboro 

Stanley,    Wm.    A Law    Jr „Ft.    Lauderdale    Broward 

Stanwix-Hay,    Walter   H Engr.   Jr Jacksonville  Duval 

Stari-y,    Carmin   M Teach.   Jr „ Blountstown    ; Calhoun 

Starry,     Weldon     G Teach.     Soph .Gainesville   Alachua 

Stearns,    George    L „ Ag.    Soph Jacksonville  Duval 

Steed,    Douglas    S Engr.    Soph .Palm  Beach  Palm  Beach 

Steen,    Vernon    C Engr.    Jr .Gainesville   Alachua 

Stegall,   Joe   H Arts    Soph Clearwater     ...„ Pinellas 

Stenstrom,    Albert    E _...Engr.    Fresh jwiami    Dade 

Stenstrom,   Eric   C Arts  Fresh .Wauchula     Hardee 

Stephens,    Alex    Hamilton -Arts    Soph .Jacksonville  Duval 

Stephens,    Alex    Hicklen Ag.    1    Yr Ona    _ Hardee 

Stephens,    Carl    W Teach.     Spec .Ona    Hardee 

Stephens,    Osier    Z Teach.    Soph Stewardson Illinois 

Sternick,     Albert    J Arts    Fresh ..Newark    New  Jersey 

Stevens,     Phillip     L Arts     Fresh .St.    Augustine   St.   Johns 

Stevenson,    Thos.    C,    Jr Arts    Soph St.    Augustine   St.   Johns 

Stewart,  Albert  C,  Jr „Engr.  F'resh Ft.    Lauderdale    Broward 

Stewart,     Arthur     E Law     Sr Coconut   Grove   _ _...Dade 

Stewart,     Chas.     F Arts     Fresh Ft.     Myers     Lee 

Stewart,     Jackson     E Ag.     Jr ^Frostproof    Polk 

Stone,    Francis    J Arts    Fresh Jacksonville  Duval 

Stone,     Henry     B Arts     Fresh _DeLand    _ Volusia 

Stoner,     Wilmer     M Arts     Soph St.    Petersburg    Pinellas 

Stones,  Maxwell  F Arts  Fresh _Daytona     Beach     Volusia 

Strahan,     Edward     B _...Arts     Fresh _Audubon     -New    Jersey 

Strawn,    Theo.    R.,   Jr Arts   Fresh JJeLand    _ Volusia 
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strode,     Carl     C _ Teach.     Jr Green     Cove     Springs Clay 

Stuhr,    Ernest    T Graduate Gainesville   _ Alachua 

Stumpe,  Anthony  W Engr.  Sr Jalatka   _ Putnam 

Suggs,   C.   M Ag.   Voc ..Gainesville  _ Alachua 

Summers,   Christie  W Arts   Fresh .Gainesville   Alachua 

Summers,    Vaughn    W Arts    Fresh Jiliami    „ Dade 

Sutherland,   Jas.    M.,   Jr Arts   Fresh „Green    Cove   Springs Clay 

Sutton,    Hugh    M.,    Jr Law    Jr _Pompano   _ _ Broward 

Svehla,     Walter     A Arts     Fresh JL,arkins     Dade 

Swaine,     Richard     H Phar      Fresh ..  ..Pensacola     „ Escambia 

Sweat,     Wesley     A Engr.     Fresh Mulberry   _ _ Polk 

Swift,     Alfred     M Arts     Soph ..St.    Petersburg   _ Pinellas 

Swift,     Magnus     T Arts     Fresh .Miami    _ „ Dade 

Swindle,     Wm.     H Arts     Soph _Chipley    „ Washington 

Swinnington,    Carey    £ Arts    Soph ..Bradenton    „ Manatee 

Swoope,     Charles     C Graduate New    Smyrna    Volusia 

Swoope,  Edward  W Engr.   Soph _New    Smyrna    _ Volusia 

Taylor,    Charles    H.,    Jr Ag.    Sr -Plant    City    HUlsboro 

Taylor,    David    B _Ag.    Fresh _Chieago     „ Illinois 

Taylor,     Edward     B. Ag.     Spec _3Iiami    „ Dade 

Taylor,   Nat  C Law  Fresh _Tampa  Hillsboro 

Taylor,    Powers Ag.    1    Yr _Plant    City    Hillsboro 

Tedder,  Warren  Louie Engr.  Fresh Xive   Oak    Suwannee 

Tharin,   Duncan   C Arts   Fresh West    Palm    Beach    Palm    Beach 

Thomas,    Bradley   M Law   Sr Santa  Fe „ New  Mexico 

Thomas,    Charles Arts    Fresh _Ocala     _ Marion 

Thomas,   Enoch   E Arts   Fresh -Winter    Haven    Polk 

Thomas,     George    Walker Ag.     Fresh -Plant    City    Hillsboro 

Thomas,  George  Wellington.. ..Arts  Fresh Stuart  Palm  Beach 

Thomas,    Lawrence _ Arts   Fresh _Tampa  _ Hillsboro 

Thomas,    Rupert   W.,   Jr Arts    Fresh _Tampa  _ Hillsboro 

Thomas,   Walter  L -...Arts   Soph -Palm   Harbor    Pinellas 

Thomasson,    Clinton    N Arts    Soph Jlollywood     Broward 

Thompson,     Cecil     A Arts     Soph..._ -Gainesville   Alachua 

Thompson,    Clay Arts    Fresh .Tampa  _ Jlillsboro 

Thompson,     John     G Arts     Soph -Miami    _ Dade 

Thompson,    Roy Law   Jr -Lakeland  _ Polk 

Thompson,     Hal     J Arts     Fresh -Tampa  Hillsboro 

Thompson,   Homer  S Arts  Fresh -St.     Andrews     Bay 

Thompson,     Hugh     L Arts     Sr -Miami    _ Dade 

Thornal,    Benjamin    C Arts    FVesh -Orlando    Orange 

Thorpe,     Hollis     G _ Arts     Fresh Wimauma  Hillsboro 

Tice,    James    T Arts    Jr Bartow    Polk 

Timmons,    Doyal   E Graduate -Gainesville   - Alachua 

Todd,     Edgar     R Law     Jr -St.    Petersburg    - Pinellas 

Toole,    Franklin, Arts    Fresh .Tampa  Hillsboro 

Toole,     Rex    F Ag.    Fresh..- -Graceville    Jackson 

Townsend,    Lisle   S' _Ag.    Fresh West    Palm    Beach _ Palm    Beach 

Toy,    Leonard _ Ag.    Fresh FVeeman    West    Virginia 

Trainor,  Charles Engr.  Fresh Seabreeze     Volusia 

Tramel,    James    W Arts    Soph Alachua    _ Alachua 

Travis,  Charles  B.,  Jr Engr.  FVesh Miami    - Dade 

Treadwell,   Edgar   D.,  Jr Arts   Fresh -Arcadia   DeSoto 

Trice,     Leadley     D Arts     Soph St.     Petersburg     Pinellas 

Trimble,   J.    I.   M Engr.   Fresh St.    Petersburg    Pinellas 

Triplett,     Oliver     B Law     Fresh Forest     -Miss. 

Trogdon,    George    R Arts    Fresh St.    Augustine   St.   Johns 

Trogdon,    Richard    P -Arts    Fresh Melbourne     _ Brevard 

Thrower,    Frank    B Arts    Soph Quincy    Gadsden 

Troxler,  John  W Arts  Fresh Ocala     Marion 

Troxler,     Lindsey     B Ag.     Jr Ocala     Marion 

Troxler,    Walter    G Arts    Sr Ocala     Marion 

Trueman,    Ernest    R Arts    Fresh Winter    Haven    Polk 

Truby,  Wm.  Irving Teach.  Fresh Gainesville   Alachua 

Tubbs,     Harry    T.    Jr Arts     Fresh Dania    Broward 

Tuck,     John     C Arts     Fresh Tampa  _ Hillsboro 

Tucker,     Charles     W Arts     Soph Jacksonville  Duval 

Tucker,     Wm.     C _ Normal -...Clearwater     . „ Pinellas 

Turbyfill,    Otto    B Engr.    Sr Gainesville   Alachua 

Turner,    Edward   E Arts    Soph Lecanto     Citrus 

Turner,   George  H Engr.  Fresh -Ocala  ._ _ Marion 

Turner,    Glover    M Arts    Soph '. 'si    P»lm    Beach Palm    Beach 

Turner,    Kenneth    E - Arts    Fresh Orlando    .Orange 

Turner,    Orison    A Ag.    Spec J^iami    Dade 

Turner,  Robert  L „ Engr.  Fresh Clearwater   _ .-. Pinellas 

Turner,     Wm.     R —Arts     Soph jelham  _ _ Georgia 

Tutewiler,    Charley    A Arts    Fresh -Jacksonville  Duval 

Tye,     Wm.    G Arts    Fresh Ft.    Pierce   „ St.    Lucie 

Tyler,  Edmund  P Arts  Jr -.-Jacksonville  _ „ _ Duval 

Tyler,    Orville    Z - -...Arts    Soph Jacksonville  - _ „ Duval 

Tyler,    Wesley    L _ _Ag.    Fresh— Osteen    Voluiia 
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Untreiner,  Royal  J Arts  Fresh Pensacola     Escambia 

Usher,     John     Wm Law     Sr Miami    Dade 

VanCleef,    Clinton    B Graduate Glenwood     Volusia 

Vanderipe,    John    F.,    Jr Arts    Soph Bradenton    Manatee 

VanDerlip,   Garfield  H Arts   FVesh St.    Petersburg    Pinellas 

VanHyning-,    Gather    C Arts    Sr Gainesville   _ Alachua 

VanLandingham,    Ernest Arts    Fresh West    Palm    Beach Palm    Beach 

Vann,    Charles    E Engr.    Soph Little    River    Dade 

VanValkenburg,    Orren    L Engr.    Soph "West    Palm    Beach Palm    Beach 

Vernay,     Frank     S Arts     Spec Sanford     Seminole 

VeVerke,     Richard     D Teach.     Fresh Manatee   Manatee 

VonKaenel,    Cecil   G Engr.    Soph St.    Petersburg    _ Pinellas 

Vrieze,  Edwin  H.,  Jr Arts  Soph Jacksonville  _ Duval 

Wade,     Benjamin     F Law     Jr Palmetto    Manatee 

Wadsworth,    James    B Engr.    Soph Madison    Madison 

Wadsworth,  John  Wm Engr.  Soph Madison    Madison 

Walden,    Robert    L JEngr.    Fresh Ft.     Meade     Polk 

Waldron,  Marcus  D Phar.  Fresh Chiefland     Levy 

Walker,    Andrew    C Arts    Fresh St,    Petersburg    _ Pinellas 

Walker,    Ion    S Engr.    Soph Tampa  Hillsboro 

Walker,    John    J Engr.    Fresh St.    Petersburg    ...„ Pinellas 

Walker,   Joseph   F Arts   Fresh Eustis    Lake 

Wall,     D.     Leslie Arts     Soph Oldsmar    Pinellas 

Wall,    Robert   I.,    Jr Arts    Fresh Jacksonville  _ Duval 

Wall,     Stuart     M Arts     Fresh Jacksonville  _ Duval 

Wallace,    Howard    K Arts    Fresh St.    Petersburg   Pinellas 

Wallace,    L.    Watson    Jr Arts    Fresh Sanford   Seminole 

Wallace,    Sam    D Arts    Jr Gainesville   _ Alachua 

Walpole,    Charles    R Arts    Fresh Sarasota  Sarasota 

Waltmire,    Jerome Arts    Fresh Punta     Gorda     Charlotte 

Walton,    Bertram   D Phar.    Soph Little    River    Dade 

Ward,     Fred     C Arts     Soph Eustis    Lake 

Ward,    Harold    A Engr.     Sr Winter    Park    _ Orange 

Ward,    Wm.    W Arts    F'resh Daytona     Beach     Volusia 

Warner,     Charles     H Teach.     Sr St.    Johns   Park Flagler 

Warnock,  Archibald  H Arts  Fresh .Oxford  Sumter 

Warren,  Fuller, Arts   Soph Blountstown    _ Calhoun 

Warren,    Wm.    Curtis Arts    Sr Tampa  _ Hillsboro 

Watkins,  John  V Ag.   Fresh Lakeland     Polk 

Watrous,  Harry  J.,  Jr Arts  Jr Tampa  _ Hillsboro 

Watrous,    Tom    M Arts    Fresh Tampa     Hillsboro 

Watson,    J.    Brent Arts    Fresh Pensacola     Escambia 

Watson,   John    Campbell Law    Sr St.    Petersburg    _ Pinellas 

Watson,    Thomas    C Arts    Fresh Pensacola     Escambia 

Watts,   Olin   E.  Jr Law   Fresh Gainesville   Alachua 

Waugh,    Joseph    E Engr.    Fresh Gainesville   Alachua 

Wax,    Charles    S Law    Spec Palm    Beach    Palm    Beach 

Way,    Martin    A Arts    Fresh Lakeland     Polk 

Way,     Raymond    C Law    Jr Eagle     Lake     Polk 

Wear,    Joe    T Arts    Fresh Bartow  Polk 

Weaver,   Wm.   S Teach.    Soph Bristol Liberty 

Webb,   Sam   G Ag.   Jr Clearwater  _ Pinellas 

Weber,    Frederick    S Engr.    Sr Grand    Rapids    Mich. 

Webster,     Edwin     B Arts     Spec Jacksonville  _ Duval 

Wedding,   Charles  R Ag.   1  Yr St.    Petersburg   Pinellas 

Wedler,    Fred    C Arts    Fresh Pittsburg    Penna. 

Weeks,  Lester  R Arts  Fresh Newberry   Alachua 

Weinberger,     Milton Law     Fresh Jacksonville  Duval 

Weintraub,    David Law    Sr Key    West    Monroe 

Weissinger,    Arthur    B Engr.    Jr Orlando    Orange 

Weissinger,   Irving  I Arts  Fresh Brooklyn  New  York 

Weiss,    Charles    S Arts    Fresh Brooklyn  New  York 

Welch,   Gardiner  W Arts  Jr Gainesville   _ Alachua 

Welch,    Herbert    M Ag.    Soph St.    Petersburg   Pinellas 

Welch,    John    Wm Arts    Fresh Melbourne    Brevard 

Welles,     Gurdon    H Engr.     Soph Miami    Dade 

Weseman,    George    W Arts    Fresh Florahome    _ Putnam 

West,   Arthur   L Engr.    Sr Tampa  _ Hillsboro 

West,     Charles     A Arts     Soph Tampa  _ Hillsboro 

West,     Marion    H Law    Fresh Marianna    Jackson 

West,     Erdman Graduate _ Gainesville   _ Alachua 

Westbrook,    Albert   T Law    Spec Clermont    Lake 

Wetmore,   Roy  Edward Engr.   Soph Lake    Wales    Polk 

Whiddon,    Marshall    T Arts    Fresh Arcadia   DeSoto 

Whisenant,    Robert    B Engr.    Soph Palmetto     _ Manatee 

Whitaker,     Glen     O Phar.     Soph St.    Petersburg    Pinellas 

White,    A.    Burdette Arts    Soph St.    Petersburg    _ Pinellas 

White,    Harry    B Engr.     Soph .Tampa  _ Hillsboro 
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Whitely,  Miles  J Arts  Fresh Lemon    City    Dade 

Whitton,    Hiram    A Teach.    Fresh Ponce   de   Leon    Holmes 

Whitner,    John    M.    Jr Arts    Fresh Coconut    Grove    Dade 

Wiard,    David    K Arts    Soph Sullivan    Illinois 

Widell,     Carl     A Arts     Soph West    Palm    Beach Palm    Beach 

Wiersteiner,   Conrad  J Law   Fresh St.    Petersburg    Pinellas 

Wiggert,    Dohren    W Arts   Fresh Ft.    Lauderdale    Broward 

Wiig,     John     C Law     Fresh _Ft.    Lauderdale    Broward 

Wiig,     Laurence     M Arts    Fresh Ft.    Lauderdale    Broward 

Wigg,    Paul    Orlando Arts     Sr _Ft.    Lauderdale   Broward 

Wilcox,     Adrian     L Engr.     Soph West    Palm    Beach Palm    Beach 

Wilcox,    Joseph    L Arts    Soph Waldo    Alachua 

"Wilder,     Calfrey     D Ag.     Jr _Tampa  Hillsboro 

Wilder,    George    W Arts    Soph Plant    City    Hillsboro 

Wilder,   Roy   L Engr.    Fresh .Cantonment    Escambia 

Wilder,   Wallace  L Arts  Fresh ^Knights   _ Hillsboro 

Wilkerson,     James     W Engr.     Fresh Jacksonville  _ Duval 

Wilkerson,  Robert  L Engr.  Jr Bushnell   Sumter 

Willes,    Errol    S Arts    Fresh Jensen  St.  Lucie 

Williams,  Burton  C Law  Fresh Tallahassee    _ Leon 

Williams,     Joseph     E Teach.     Jr Lake    Helen    Volusia 

Williams,  Kenneth  R Teach.  Fresh Monticello    Jefferson 

Williams,     Lovick     P Law     Sr Gainesville   Alachua 

Williams,  Nat.  L Arts   Soph Miami    Dade 

Williams,    Thomas    H Arts    Fresh Watertown     Columbia 

Williamson,    Bailey  F.   Jr Arts   Spec Gainesville   Alachua 

Williamson,    Horace    S Engr.    Fresh Lakeland   Polk 

Wilson,     Alva     H Engr.     Sr Jacksonville  Duval 

Wilson,     Lorenza     A Arts     Soph Bartow     Polk 

Wilson,    Bushrod    E Arts    Fresh —West    Palm    Beach Palm    Beach 

Wilson,    Charlton    J Arts    Fresh Tampa  Hillsboro 

Wilson,    Oscar    W Ag.    Voc Gainesville   Alachua 

Wilson,    Pettus    K.,    Jr Engr.    Fresh Jacksonville   Duval 

Wilson,    Wm.    D Law    Sr pt.    Myers    Lee 

Wilson,    Wm.    H.    Jr Law    Jr Lake    City   Coiumbia 

Windham,    Joe    P Engr.    Soph Gonzalez     Escambia 

Winfield,    James    A Engr.     Sr Palatka    Putnam 

Wingert,    Charles   H Law   Fresh Gainesville   Alachua 

Wingert,  Earl  P Engr.  Soph Gainesville   Alachua 

Winter,    Henry    K Ag.    Jr Oakland    Orange 

Wise,   Jack    L Arts    Fresh Sarasota    Sarasota 

Wise,     Roland     D Arts     Fresh Dunnellon     Marion 

Witt,    Currie    B Arts    Fresh Tampa     Hillsboro 

Wolcott,   John    L Engr.    Fresh Orlando    Orange 

Wolfe,    Stanley    R Arts    Fresh Pensacola Escambia 

Wolfe,     Wm.     H Law     Sr Pensacola     Escambia 

Womble,     Charles    E Arts     Spec Raleigh    North    Carolina 

Wood,     Robert     G Arts     Fresh Lithia    Hillsboro 

Woodbridge,    Miss    Marion Arts    Spec Gainesville   - Alachua 

Woodruff,    Richard    S Law    Fresh Orlando    Orange 

Woods,  Frederick  J Arts   Spec Tampa     Hillsboro 

Woods,     Irving    J Arts    Fresh Perry    Taylor 

Woods,     Lemuel    P Arts    Jr Tampa     Hillsboro 

Woolf,    Preston    G Arts    Fresh Frostproof     Polk 

Wooten,    Herbert    E _Arts    Fresh Dunnellon    Marion 

Work,    Burton    N Phar.     Sr DeFuniak     Springs     Walton 

Wratten,    Albert   E Engr.    Fresh Archer     Alachua 

Wray,    Frederick    E Engr.    Soph Avon    Park    Highlands 

Wray,    Louis    T Law    Fresh Owensboro    Ky. 

Wright,    Edlo    W Arts    Fresh West    Palm    Beach Palm    Beach 

Wright,     Frank     S Arts     Jr Jacksonville   _ Duval 

Wyatt,    John    S Arts    Fresh Clearwater     Pinellas 

Wyse,    John    H Teach.    Soph Clewiston  _ Hendry 

Wynn,     Clarence     A Ag.     Voc Auburndale  Polk 

Yawn,     Donald     H Ag.     Fresh Graceville    Jackson 

Yearwood,    Alton    P Arta     Soph Ft.    Meade    Polk 

Yeats,  Robert  S Engr.  Fresh Tampa     Hillsboro 

Yenawine,   George  B.,  Jr Law  Fresh Jacksonville   Duval 

Young,    Harry    I _..„ Law    Jr St.    Petersburg    _Pinellas 

Young,    Martin    G Ag.    Sr Vero    Beach    St.    Lucie 

Zeeman,    Raymond _Arts    Fresh Newark   J^ew  Jersey 

Ziebe,    Otto   E Engr.   Jr...._ Jacksonville   Duval 

Ziegler,   Louis  W Ag.   Fresh Orlando    Orange 

Ziegler,    Rupert    G Phar.    Fresh Buena    Vista    Marion 

Zoller,    Bernard    V Arts    Soph Bradenton     Manatee 

Zumwalt,    Frank    I Phar.     Soph Miami    Dade 

Zuravsky,    Louis Arts    Fresh Brooklyn   _ New  York 
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Abercrombie,     Undine    Dora _ WiUiston     _ _ Levy 

Adams,    Amanda    Ann    Laurel    Hill    Walton 

Adams,    Mrs.    Annie    McPherson    Gainesville     Alachua 

Adams,     Barnett     Davis     Gainesville     Alachua 

Adams,    Mrs.    Gertrude    Chiefland     ~ Levy 

Adams,     Ira     Llewellyn     Gainesville -Alachua 

Agnew,     FVances     - Ocala    Marion 

Agnew,    Myra    Ocala    Marion 

Albritton,    Mrs.    Cynthia    C New     Port     Richey     Pasco 

Albury,    Mrs.    Beulah    Mae    Key   West  _ - JWonroe 

Albury,   Sadell   Louise   Key   West   Monroe 

Albury,    Mrs.    Zula    _ West    Tampa    _ Hillsboro 

Alexander,    Mrs.    Louie   Sorrento     - f'^'^^ 

Alexander,    Nell    Sorrento Lake 

Alford,     Lillie     Mae     East    Palatka    S^^^.t™ 

Allen,     Ola     Henley     _ St.    Petersburg    ^'"?.'  ,^ 

Anderson,    Edith    Marion    _ Lakeland     - ^...i-olk 

Anderson,     Frank    Marvin    Orlando     ?>"?u 

Anderson,    John    Winter    Haven    .-■ t'oik 

Anderson,    Lennia    Ruth    Hallandale    ^J°7- 

Anderson,    Marion     Hernandez    - Madison     - -..Madison 

Anderson,    Mai-y    Elizabeth    Gainesville     JUachua 

Andrews,    Alva   Christopher    _ Darlington    _...±lo  mes 

Andrews,    Charlie    Lester    _ Darlmgton    iVTI! 

Andrews,    Mrs.    Edna    Earl    _ Miami     - W^lf^ 

Andrews,    Lothair    Benjamin    _ Darlington    - MnW« 

Andrews,    Mrs.    Millie    Belle   Darlington     „...^....±lolnie8 


Andrews     Viola   Mae  -      ..Dowling     Park     Suwannee 

Anarews,    vioia   mae   _ -  Anthonv  - Marion 

Annesley.    Clara    O.    ., - GafSlle  ■"::::::::::::.::::: -Alachua 


Antnony,    mvs.    Amy    i.eoiior«    Ga  nesville  A.lachua 

Anthony,     John     Wesley     - uainesvuie     <?pminole 

Appleby,    Marion    Kistler    - - - ^^^ VrZZI^;;;!!^^ 

Armstrong,     Bil ., - - f^J'^fgburg    "■■"■:;:  -....Tennessee 

Armstrong,    Undine    Levine    - Tr  i j     *  Georeia 

Arnold,     Delia     Grace     - V^ldosta     [Zi^Zl.-.Z.AlSa 

Arrington,    Mary    Etta    - Tamna        Hillsboro 

Arrojo,    Minnie    Carmen    Bunnell  r.".r.".'.Vl"V."Z.:.'.'.:: Sumter 


Asson,    Thos.    M - " — ■: ;: "t-"„  Pnlk 

'  -        _-.  .Bradley     Junction     roiK 

Atkinson,'  Mrs.    Ethel   May   '.Daytona Cf°}'^'^ 


Atanasoff,    John    Vincent 


'•    "i,      A  ^    Federal  Point  Putnam 

Atkinson,     Maude     - - - —"of      A      ^ '"''  OqceolB. 

Atwood     Mrs.    Lula    A     Scala  "ZZ:..  MaHon 

Ayer,    Berenice    Josephine    „       ,      "•{i Hernando 

Ayers,    Alice    R -  BrooksviUe     ...- Hernanao 

Baker,    Marie   Thomas    - Seville     ....- Duval 

Baker!    Martha    Fonte    - Jacksonville     Alachua 

Baldwin,    Mrs     Annie    -  ^t   ^"pptprsburg Z.Z.V.'.Pinellas 

Ball,   Mrs.   Rebecca   B — ■•=*■    Petersburg    Seminole 

Ballard,     Elizabeth     Adeline     Geneva     - -.V    .B?evard 

Ballon,     Amelia       - TU™  Z::::Z:::: jmitboro 

Bardin,    Jessie   Alice   lamya Alachua 

Barfield,    Robert    E..    Jr Gainesville     Hard^ 

Barnes,    Mollie    Frances    - A!i?',^»= Polk 

Barr,     Wm.     A t    j^^      T- Indiana 

Barrett,    Paul    Gerrard    Indiartapolis     - ^     Lake 

Barton,   Mrs.   Alsie  W - Lady     Lake     Alachua 

Baxley.    Elizabeth     Gainesville     ^    Lake 

IS^'B^sS'  "''"' ■:::::::::::::::S^"  zzzzzzzzzzz:sumter 

Hill:  Lm^'Mae-::z:zz:z::;::: r^^*^^-,. ^^ 

Bearden,    Mae    - Jacksonville     - VoluIL 

Beasley,    Alice    Violett    Barbervilla     K 

Beasley,     Jessie     Bryant     H™t  ^"^„  " " Vohisia 

Rp-wIpv      Marv     Belle  .....Barberville     - - ",, 

Beasiey,     ™ary    rseue    Wp«;t  JMonroe 

Beaver,    Dorothy    Mary    GafneTviUe V.Z Alachua 

Bel  ah,     Maybelle    uainesvine     Alnhama 

Bible,    Rachel    Montgomery      ^  tS 

Bielling     Alberta  - Lake    Butler    - Union 

iielling,    Liu    Matilda    Lake    Butler    -pUnion 

Biggs,     Olivette    Hind     Georgetown    ir-n=K^ 

BnUn'gs,     Bernice    Viola    - Plant     City     -"■"a  "achu^ 

Bishop,     Shirley     Gamesv.   e     X  achua 

Blacklock.    Mrs.    Adelia    Johnson    Gainesville     t^  f,Wr; 

Bledsoe.    Ann    Lorena    - -Tampa     tIIZt 

Blue,    James    Kelmer    Boyd     - _ layior 
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Blue,    Neil    D _ _ Vernon     _ Washington 

Bodiford,    Estelle    Cross     City     __ Dixie 

Bofrgs,    Jack    Morey    _ Gainesville     _ —..Alachua 

Bonham,     Helene     Louise     _ Lake    Worth    Palm    Beach 

Boswell,    Fannie    Ann    St.     Petersburg     _ Pinellas 

Boully,    Lottie    Mae    _ _ Mango     _ _ _ Hillsboro 

Bouvier,   John   Andre,   Jr Jacksonville     _.Duval 

Bowler,     Dorothy     Adele    _ Anthony      „ Marion 

Boyd,    Charles    Wilson    Jacksonville     Duval 

Boyd,    John     Mann    _ Clermont     „ _ Lake 

Bradbury,    Mrs.    Esther    Shaw    „..Lake    City    Columbia 

Brannen,    Eula    B _ Jasper     _ Hamilton 

Branning,     Mrs.     Annabelle    Abney..._ Safety     Harbor     _. Pinellas 

Brantley,    Annie    Ruth    Frostproof     Polk 

Briant,    Mrs.    Bailey    Plant     City     _ Hillsboro 

Bridges,    Evelyn    Belle    Coleman     Sumter 

Brigman,     Alberta     R Gainesville     _ -...Alachua 

Broer,     Dulley     Elaine     _ Wauchula     — Hardee 

Broetzman,    Marie    Christina    South     Jacksonville    Duval 

Brothers,    Lionel    Raymon    Reddick    _ Marion 

Broward,     Mrs.     Elizabeth     Birmingham _ -Alabama 

Brown,     Anthony     W Gainesville     _ -...Alachua 

BrowTi,    Audrey    Lillian    Babson    Park    _ Polk 

Brown,    Benny    Arden    Daytona     - — Voluaiia 

Brov\Ti,     Dora     Mae     Ellenton     _ Manatee 

Brown,    Mrs.    J.    Colvin    - _ Gainesville     - Alachua 

Brown,    Mary    Charlotte    Federal    Point    — - Putnam 

Browning,    Wm.    Randall   _ Pinetta     ..._ JMadisotn 

Brubaker,    Irma    Dorothea    Federal    Point    _ - Putnam 

Brumley,    Frank   Warner  Gainesville     Alachua 

Brush,    Theresa    V Cedar     Key     - Xevy 

Bryan,     Louise     Coleman     - Sumter 

Bryan,     Moreland     Evelyn     Marianna    - Jackson 

Bryant,    Eleanor    Stone    Gainesville     Alachua 

Bryant,    Ha    Mae    Gainesville     Alrchua 

Bryson,    Albert    Cundy    _ Altha     - Calhoun 

Buckels,    Lucille    Jasper     - -..Hamilton 

Buckels,    Mabel    E Jasper     Hamilton 

Buffington,     Eleanor     Mae     Morriston     _ _ Levy 

Buhrman,  Asbury  R Bartow     _ .Polk 

Bunker,    Nadine    Elizabeth    _ Fernandina     - ^Jassau 

Burke,    Florrie     Quitman    Georgia 

Burke,   Myra   Renata   Quitman    - - V^^fJ"^** 

Burnett,    Freda    Byrel    - Balm     ~ Hillsboro 

Burns,     Bertha    Lou    _ Benson    Springs    - Volusia 

Burr,     Raymond     O Tallahassee    ^V       °" 

Bun-US,   Irene  Virginia   Key   West   - Monroe 

Burrv,     Georgia    Elsie     Orange    Lake    - ^larion 

Burt,    Gertrude    Lois    - Covington     9f°^?^ 

Butler,   Mrs.    Minnie  _ Gainesville  Alachua 

Caldwell,  Mrs.  Leonard  Mulberry     - ~ PoDc 

Calhoun,    Ed.    H Pensacola     Escambia 

Callen,     Gertrude     Vera     Tampa     - — - Jiillsboro 

Cameron,     Julia     Estelle    Bowling     Green     - Hardee 

Cameron,    Pearl    _...  Jacksonville     _ _ JDuval 

Campas,    Joseph    John    „ Ft.    Meade    _ Polk 

Campbell,     Hazel     Aline     Hastings     - -St.    Johns 

Campbell,    Monroe.   Jr Pensacola     _ Escambia 

Cannon,   Frank   T Falmouth    Suwannee 

Cannon,    Mrs.    Henrietta    „ Gainesville     ...Alachua 

Cannon,   Mary  Amanda    „ „ Gainesville  - -^Alachua 

Carawary,    Mary    Louise    - Sanford     _ Seminole 

Carlisle,     Ralph     Cardy    „ _ Grand  Ridge  Jackson 

Carlton,    Alberta    May    _ Jacksonville    . — _ -Duval 

Carnes,     Carl     Clinton     „ Florahome     - Putnam 

Carter,    Clio    Belle    - _ Dover     _ — „ Jiillsboro 

Carter,    Edgar    W.    _ _ Oxford     ..._ _...Sumter 

Carter,    Lena    Irene    Mt.    Dora    _ - Xake 

Carter,    Myrtle    Alice    _ _ -Mulberry     - J*olk 

Carter,     Wm.     LaFayette     - Waukeenah     „ _ - Jefferson 

Cason,    Henry    Vasco    - Otter    Creek   — Levy 

Cason,    Ernest    Wesley    -..Bartow    _ Polk 

Caswell,     Elouise     Juanita     St.     Petersburg    Jinellas 

Cawthon,    Mrs.    Violette    Bagdad    - _ _...Santa    Rosa 

Chadwick,    Ralph    Willis    - Punta     Gorda    ..._ Charlotte 

Chandler,     Frances    Pauline    _ Valdosta     — -.-Georgia 

Chardkoff,     Moses     - Tampa     „ _ Hillsboro 

Chestnut,    Reginald    „ - Gainesville    jUachua 
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Cheves,    Mrs.    Mattie    Nelson    Savannah    _ Georgia 

Chew,    Lloyd    Maury    Gainesville     -Alachua 

Childers,    Leland    Clifford    Ft.     Meade     ..._ Polk 

Clark,     Nairauna     Bartow     Polk 

Clep:g,     Edith     Estelle     Inverness     Citrus 

demons,     Monnie     R Plant     City     Hillsboro 

Coachman,    Abitha    Belle Tarpon    Springs    Pinellas 

Coate.    Mrs.    Hazel    Albury    -West  Tampa  Hillsboro 

Cobb,"  Mary    Elizabeth    Baker     Okaloosa 

Cockrell,     Elizabeth     Walker     Gainesville     Alachua 

Coffey,    Mrs.    Cora    Belle    St.     Petersburg    Pinellas 

Coffin,    Mrs.    Josie    L Winter   Haven    _ Polk 

Cosrgins,   Clyde  W Flint    Rock     Jefferson 

Collany,     Mai-gie     Frances     St.    Petersburg    Pinellas 

Collins,    Edna   Marie    Key   West   Monroe 

Collins,     Lucile    Grace    Evinston     _Alachua 

Collins,     Vesta    Blithe    Gainesville     Alachua 

Colson,    Cornelia    Lucile    Gainesville     Alachua 

Compton,     Mrs.     Maude    Palatka  Putnam 

Connell,     Annie    Cordelia    Winter    Garden     Orange 

Cook,     Mrs.     Eddie    Rawls     Gainesville     Alachua 

Copeland,    Joseph     Bryson    Tampa     Hillsiboro 

Coram,    Mrs.    Doris    E Tampa     Hillsboro 

Cosgrove,     Philip     Louis     Key     West     Monroe 

Covington,    Rachel    Everett    Gainesville     Alachua 

Coward,    Eunice    Kathleen    Melrose     Alachua 

Coward,     Maude     A Melrose     -Alachua 

Cox,    Mrs.    Estelle    Cole    St     Petersburg     Pinellas 

Craig,    Mrs.    Addie    Eunice    Odessa     Pasco 

Crane,    Dwight    William    Omaha     Nebraska 

Credle,    Willie    A Anthony     Marion 

Creighton,   John   Thomas   Gainesville     Alachua 

Cripe,    D.    Carl    _....Dade     City     Pasco 

Cripe,    Mrs.    Lottie   Dade     City     Pasco 

Croft,     Mrs.     E.     C Plant  City  Hillsboro 

Croft,    Laura    Webster    - Sumter 

Crook,     Kate     _ _ Jacksonville     Duval 

Crowell,    John    M Titusville    Brevard 

Crowell,    Mrs.    John    M Titusville    Brevard 

Crown,    Raymond    Merchant    Gainesville     -Alachua 

Crum,     Dana     Swearingen     Bartow     Polk 

Crum,     Rheba    Marie    Larkins     Dade 

Crum,    Roscoe    Orlando    Orange 

Cubberly,    Helen    F Gainesville     -Alachua 

Curry,    Lucile    Gainesville     Alachua 

Curtis,    Fred    Tampa     _ Hillsboro 

Dail,    Beatrice    Gwendolyn    Newberry  Alachua 

Darrow,    Evelyn    Louise    Sanford     Seminole 

Davies,     Clyde    Thomson    Gainesville     Alachua 

Davis,     Annie     Lucille    Eldorendo    Georgia 

Davis,     OrVille     Rhoads     Miami     Dade 

Davis,     Robert     Benjamin     Pensacola     Escambia 

Deal,    Mrs.    Ruth    M St.     Petersburg    Pinellas 

Dennis,     Bessie     Julia     Ft.    White Columbia 

Devineaux,    Lawrence    Victor   Homeland     Polk 

Dew,    Joe    Anna    Alachua     ^ Alachua 

Dew,    John    Hugh    Alachua     Alachua 

Dew,     Lynne     Bernice     Alachua     _ Alachua 

Dey,    Iva    May    Gainesville     Alachua 

Dickey,    Joseph     Benjamin    Auburndala     _ Polk 

Dixon,    Mrs.    Marian    E Masootte     LaJce 

Dodson,     Charles     Lewis     Gainesville     Alachua 

Donaldson,    M.    G Gainesville     Alachua 

Dorsey,     Emily     Alice     , Gainesville     Alachua 

Dort.    Mrs.    Delphine   Lady    Lake    Lake 

Douthit,    Senie    Evelyn    Peters     Dade 

Dreher,    Mrs.    Mary    Z Gainesville     _ Alachua 

DuBose,    Catherine    Emma    Lundowici     Georgia 

Dudley,    Edna    Newberry     _ Alachua 

Dugger,    Lonnie    Lee    Macclenny     _ Baker 

Dukes,     Eunice    Aleta     Sulphur     Springs     Hillsboro 

Duncan,    Ann    DeSoto     „ Sumter 

Duncan,    Carrie    E Ft.    White   Columbia 

Dupont,    Mrs.    Louise    Daytona     „ _ Volus.ia 

Durham,    Edna    Viola    Odessa     _ Pasco 

Durrance,    Charles    Livingston    Pine    Castle    -. Orange 

Durrance,     Hazel    Marie    Wauchula     w.. Hardee 

Durrance,    O.    L _ Pierson     „ Volusia 
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Durrance,    Mrs.    Roberta    Willett    Pine     Castle     _ Orange 

Dutton,    Nellie    V _New    Smyrna    Volusia 

DuVall,    Wallace    O Hampton     Bradford 

Dwight,    Frank    Marion    Jay    Santa    Rosa 

Dyer,    Yolande    Esther    Tampa     Hillsboro 

Dyson,     Mary     Eula     Sanford     Seminole 

Dyson,    Annie    Belle    Sanford     Seminole 

Easters,    Mrs.    Mary    E Gulfport     Pinellas 

Easters,     Mildred     Ina     Gulfport     Pinellas 

Eberlein,    Fred    E Gainesville     Alachua 

Echols,     Lucile     Sanford     ..._ Seminole 

Edwards,    William    Tliomas    Bartow     _ Polk 

Eddy,    Vera    Ernestine    Green    Cove    Springs    Clay 

Edwards,    Grace    Ft.    White    Columbia 

Edwards,    Joyce    , Alachua     Alachua 

Eiland,     Ruby    Marie    Odessa     Pasco 

Eiland,    Fred    Daniel    Odessa     Pasco 

Eiland,    Gracie    Mae    Odessa     Pasco 

Ellerbee,    Curtis    John    _ _Marianna    :.... Jackson 

Ellis,     Gladys     Dorothea     Hopkins _ Brevard 

Ennis,    Dollie    Lake    Wales    Polk 

Epperson,    Kathi-yne    Elizabeth    Lake     Butler    Union 

Erickson,     Gustus    Thomas    Gainesville     Alachua 

Ervin,    Richard    William    _ Tallahassee     , Leon 

Eshleman,    Silas    Kendrick,    Jr Gainesville   Alachua 

Esteban,   Alice Tampa     Hillsboro 

Fahle,    Mrs.    Helen    K Ortega     Duval 

Fair,    Mrs.    Eugenia    DeLand     , Volusia 

Faircloth,     Esker    Andrew    Jay    Santa   Rosa 

Fant,     Maude     Eloise     Morriston     Levy 

Farabee,    T.    N Wauchula     „ Hardee 

Farnswoi-th,    Lucile    S Plant     City     Hillsboro 

Fay,    Mrs.    Oi-ra    M Panama   City   Bay 

Feagin,    Mrs    Cleo    Welborn    Orlando    Orange 

Feagin,    Cleo    C Orlando    Orange 

Feagle,     Edith     Pearle    White     Springs     Suwannee 

Fender,     Essie    Florence     Inverness     Citrus 

Fender,     Rubye    Alice     Inverness     _ _ Citrus 

F'enske,    Hazel    M St.     Petersburg     Pinellas 

Fertic,     Eva    May     _ Bithlo     Orange 

Fertic,    Ruth    Marie    Kissimmee     _ Osceola 

Fiquett,    Mrs.    Nettie   Thomas    Plant     City     Hillsboro 

Fish,     Marjorie     Jacksonville     D'uval 

Flowers,     Mrs.     Madie    Martin     Campville Alachua 

Fogg,    Grace    Dell    Graham     Bradford 

Fogg,    Leola    Celle    Graham     Bradford 

Forbes,    Mary    Jane    .Ocala Marion 

Fortune,    Allen    Milton     Santa     Rosa 

Franklin,    Alma    Lee    Ft.    Lauderdale    Broward 

Freeman,    Edna    Elizabeth    ....Tampa     _ Hillsboro 

Frensdorf,    Charles   A.    H Miami     ., Dade 

Frierson,     Mildred     Plant     City Hillsboro 

Friend,     Hattie     May     _ Pahokee     _ Palm     Beach 

Futch,    Gladys    Mae    Tampa     Hilklboro 

Futeh,    Mrs.     Mae    Tampa     Hillsboro 

Futch,    Opal   Alachua     Alaohua 

Gallacher,    Evelyn    Vivian    Port    Tampa    City    _... Hillsboro 

Galloway,    Mrs.    Athey  Jane   Darlington     HohneB 

Galloway,     Clifton     L Darlington     Holmes 

Gardner,    Mrs.    Pearle    Palatka  Putnam 

Garcia,    Marion    Euly    Tampa     JHJllsboro 

Garside,    Marion    F Gainesville     Alachua 

Garter,    Lucille    Lee    Stony    Creek    „ Virginia 

Gaskin,     Lucille    Marian    Gainesville Alachua 

Gause,    Harriette    -New    Smyrna    Volusia 

Geiger,    Ula   Lee    Stuart    Martin 

George,    Elis    Patrick    Gainesville     Alachua 

George,     Emmanuel    P -Gainesville     Alachua 

Getch,    Lucy    Belle    Tampa     j Jlillsboro 

Glidewell,     Grace     Melvin    Jacksonville     _ _ Duval 

Godfrey,    Eunice    Stamper    Newberry     Alachua 

Godfrey,    Mrs.    Pearl    Stamper    Newberry     Alachua 

Godwin,     Drew     Semion     3Iorriston     Marion 

Godwin,     Gladys     Hawthorne     Alachua 

Godwin,    Victoria    Virginia    St.   Augustine  St.   Johns 

■Godwin,   Zelia  lone   _ —St.   Augustine  St.  Johns 
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Goette,   W.   L _...Evuti3     Lake 

Goode,     William    Guerry    St.   Augustine   St.   Johns 

Goodwill,    Mrs.    Elizabeth    Bedell    Jacksonville     Duval 

Goodwill,     Elizabeth     Thorpe     Jacksonville     _ ., Duval 

Grable,    Winifred    Cameron    _ „ _Largo     „ „ Pinellas 

Graham,    Gladys    Tampa     _ Jiillsboro 

Grainge,    Mrs.    Mary    B Orlando     _ Orange 

Gramling,     Mamie    „ Tampa     _ _ _ Jlillsboro 

Gray,    Leon    Archibald    .Hinson    _ Gadsden 

Green,    George    Benjamin    Lent   Pensacola    „ Escambia 

Greene,    Hazel    Mae    Lake   City   Columbia 

Gregory,   Lucile   Margaret   Leesburg     Lake 

Greiner,    Archie    C Lake     Hamilton     _ _ Polk 

Gresham,     Mary     Gainesville  ™ _ Alachua 

Griffin,    Clarence    Vaughn    Melbourne    Brevard 

Griffis,    Clara    Estelle    Bagdad    „ Santa    Rosa 

Grimaldi,    Theodora    Grace    Tampa     Hillsboro 

Groom,    Roy    Huston    _ Wacissa    „ Jefferson 

Guice,    Elon    Elizabeth    Kissimmee     „ _ _... Osceola 

Gurley,    James    B.,    Jr „..Loganville  Georgia 

Guy,    Anna    Lou    „Zephryhills     _ Pasco 

Hagan,   Rollie   Lee  Waukeenah     „ Jefferson 

Hall,    Mrs.    Beulah    Touchton    . Cross     City     _ Dixie 

Hall,    Isobel    Sara    Tampa  Hillsboro 

Hall,    Janie    Pauline    Orlando     _ _ Orange 

Hall,    Mrs.    Pearl    Futch    Gainesville     ..._ Alachua 

Hamilton,    Earl    Elmer    _ Pierson     Volusia 

Hammock,    Lucy    Hoyt    ..._ _Pinetta  _...Madison 

Hampton,    Nettie    Eunice    LaBelle    Hendry 

Hancock,     Mattie     _ Lake     City    Columbia 

Hane,    Emma    Barkley    Lakeland Polk 

Hansen,     Elsie    Astrid    Ft.     Pierce     St.     Lucie 

Hardy,    Albert    L Vernon     Washington 

Hargrove,    Frances    Elizabeth    _ Marshallville     „ _ Georgia 

Harman,    Mary    Brown    Bartow    „ Polk 

Harrison,    Mrs.     C.     A _ Gainesville     _ _Alachua 

Harrison,    C.    A _ Anthony   Marion 

Harrison,     Iris     _ Leesburg    „ Lake 

Hart,     Kermit    Thomas     Tampa  _ Hillsboro 

Hart,     Ollie     Lakeland     Polk 

Harter,    Mrs.    Maude    _ _Tampa     Hillfeboro 

Hartley,     Lucy     _ Palm   Harbor   _...Pinellas 

Harvey,     Evelyn     _ Aripdka     _Pasco 

Harville,    Birdie    _ Dade     City     Pasco 

Harwell,    Hettie    Redford    Anthony     Marion 

Hastings,    Margaret    Frances    _New    Smyrna    _ Volusia 

Hauptmann,    Oliver    Howard    _ Ft.    Myers    Lee 

Hayden,    Dorothy    Quine    Jacksonville     Duval 

Hayden,    Louise    Elizabeth    ..._ Palmetto    Manatee 

Hays,    Mrs.    John    Allen    _..Ft.   Myers   _ Lee 

Hazard,   John    Beach    „ Jacksonville     „ Duval 

Hazen,     Lucian     O Brooker     _ Bradford 

Hazen,     Georgia    Merdinia    Plant    City    Hillsboro 

Head,    Mrs.    Riley    E Lakeport     „ _ Glades 

Heine,     Enid     Rebecca     _ Sarasota _ Sarasota 

Helseth,    Will    John    _ Vero     Jndian     River 

Helveston,     Lucile    Marion    Tampa     Hillsboro 

Henderson,   Mrs.   E.   L Wacissa    „ Jefferson 

Henderson,    Edwin    L _ Wacissa    _ » Jefferson 

Henderson,    Ella    Mae    Pine     Castle     _ Orange 

Henderson,     Herbert    N Shady    Grove    Madison 

Henderson,   Ralph   Wendell   Shady    Grove    _...Madison 

Henly,    Julia     Anne     Inverness   Citrus 

Henry.    Mrs.    Mary    Riley    _ _Tampa     Hillsboro 

Herlong,    Dorothy   Micanopy    Alachua 

Herring,    Elsie    Ray    Fernandina     „ Nassau 

Hershey,     Bernice    Hawthorne     Lake  Worth  „ _ Palm  Beach 

Hershey,    Mrs.    Beulah    Vada    Lake  Worth  Palm  Beach 

Hewlett,    Virginia    Lee    _ Tampa     _ Hilllsboro 

Hiatt,     Wilbur     Garland     _...Gainesville     — Alachua 

Hickman,     Mrs.     Jessie     Anita    Miami     _Dade 

Hieronymus,     Harriet    Elva    Hawthorne    Alachua 

Hilditch,     Betty     „ Sarasota    „ Sarasota 

Hill,     Maoma     Frances     Dade     City Pasco 

Hill,    Rea    ._ _ _ Jasper    Hamilton 

Hilton,  Mrs.  Rosanah  Elizabeth  _ Miami     _ _Dade 

Himcs,    Alice    M Bushnell     _ _...Sumter 

Hobbs,    Mrs.    Jay    Derieux    _ Pierson    Volusia 
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Hodge,   Mrs.   Frances  Hartwell  Carbur     - Taylor 

Hodge,    Mrs.     L.     W Haines     City     Polk 

Hodges,     Myra     Orlando    - Orange 

Hodges,  William  Henry  _ Branford    _ Suwannee 

Hodson,    Esther    Emerson    _Miami     _Dade 

Hoffman,     J.     Tobias     _ _ Tampa     _ _ Hilkbopo 

Holder,     Vida    Magnolia     .._ „ Newberry     Alachua 

Holland,    Juanita    Frances    _ Wimauma     _ Hillsboro 

Hollingsworth,     Alma     E Tampa     „ _ Hillsboro 

Hollingsworth,     Mary     Alma     Tampa     ^ HillJsboro 

Holt,     Eva    Ellen     _ _ Ft.    Meade    _ Polk 

Homan,  Mrs.  Lelia  V _ Lisbon     JLake 

Honeywell,     Harry     Lewis     Forty  Fort  „ Pennsylvania 

Hooks,     Dorothy     -Clermont     Lake 

Hooper,     Edward     Wellington     _ Hernando     Citrus 

Home,     Mallory     Frederick,     Jr Jasper     „ Hamilton 

Home,    Maud    Ethel    _ .Trenton     _ Alachua 

Horrell,     Merton     Stuart    _... Arcadia     _ DeSoto 

Howell,     Donna     Louise     „ Tampa  Jlillsboro 

Howell,    Hazel    Virginia    ^ampa  Hillsboro 

Howell,     W.     Brown     _ Panama     City     „ Bay 

Hudgins,     Maude     _ Palatka   Putnam 

Hudnall,     Frank     Samuel     Gainesville     Alachua 

Hudnall,    John    M Gainesville     Alachua 

Hudson,     Mrs.     Frankie    Edna     _ _ Trenton     Afachua 

Hudson,     H.     E _ Jay    Santa   Rosa 

Hughey,     Esther    Louise    Sanford     Seminole 

Hutchinson,    Lilla    Mae    _ Miami    Dade 

Ingalls,     Sylvia     Aurora     West  Tampa  Hillsboro 

Ingram,    John    Fred    _ Red    Level    Alabama 

Isaac,    Albert    Louis    Coconut    Grove    Dade 

Ivey,    Beulah    Alachua     Alachua 

Jackson,  J.   Leslie   _ Largo     „ Pinellas 

Jeffries,    Mrs.    Pearl    Hall    „ Arcadia     DeSoto 

Jeffries,     Mrs.     Ross     Everett    _ Gainesville     _ Alachua 

Jeffries,     Ross     Everett     Gainesville     _ Alachua 

Jessen,    Kathryn    R Tampa     JHillsboro 

Johnson,     Arthur     Fielbeen     _ Laurel     Hill     Okaloosa 

Johnson,    Blanche    J Lakeland     Polk 

Johnson,    Clarice    Elaine    _Key   West  _ Monroe 

Johnson,     Mrs.     E.    E Kissimmee      Osceola 

Johnson,    Pearle    Edythe    Anthony     Marion 

Johnson,   John   B _ _ Plant     City     „ Hillsboro 

Johnson,    Lee    Eugene    Milton  Santa  Rosa 

Johnson,    Minton    _ _ Ringgold     Georgia 

Johnson,    Roy    E „.Milton  _ Santa  Rosa 

Johnson,     Thelma    Elizabeth     Waldo     Alachua 

Johnson,    Mrs.    Willie    C „ Evinston     Alachua 

Jones,     Bernice    Eglah    .Tampa  Hillsboro 

Jones,     Emily     Capers     Crescent    City    Putnam 

Jones,    Helen    Drysdale    ..._ _ .Tampa  Hillsboro 

Jones,     Listen     Stephen     _ Pensacola    „ _ Escambia 

Jones,    Mrs.    Malcolm    Dudley    _ _...Crescent  City  Putnam 

Jones,    Rosa    _ _ -...Crescent   City   Putnam 

Jones,     Sallie     Frances     _ Punta     Gorda     Charlotte 

Jones,    William    Harden    _ -..Crescent  City  Putnam 

Keaton,    Mrs.    Carrie    Brantley   _ St.    Petersburg    Pinellas 

Keck,   James    G „ Gainesville     _ Alachua 

Keck,    John    Hamilton    — Gainesville     _ __ Alachua 

Keene,    Otice    Leona    _ _ Knights     Hillsboro 

Kelley,    James    Homer    : _ _.Bronson     _ Levy 

Kennedy,     Mary     Lake     Geneva     „ Clay 

Kerr,    Margaret    Albury    „ Tarpon    Springs   Pinellas 

Kerr,    Mary    Margaret    _.._ Jampa  „ Hillsboro 

Kick  liter ,     Grady     _ „Ft.    Green    „ Hardee 

Kick  liter,    Paul    _ _ _ _ „..Ft.    Green    _ Hardee 

Kincaid,    Eugene    Olive    — „_ Gainesville     _ Alachua 

King,    Ethel    Mary    _ _ _1ampa  „ Hillsboro 

Kleet,    Mrs.    Charlotte    Emma   . „ Coloma     Michigan 

Knight,    Hugh    Edwards    _ Valrico     'Hillsboro 

Knight,     Mary     Lorena     _ _jrampa  _ Hillsboro 

Koehler,     William     _ Wildwood     Sumter 

Koons.    Grace    Anita    Palmetto    .„ Manatee 

Koons,     Pearl     _ Palmetto    „ Manatee 

Krewitz,    William    Daniel    _ „ „Morganza    _ Louisiana 
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Ladd,     Irene     Lincoln     St.     Petersburg    Pinellas 

Laffitte,    Rondeau    Garvin    Lloyd     Jefferson 

Laird,    Addison    Schuler    St.    Matthews    South    Carolina 

Lamb,     William     Lawton     Leslie    Sumter 

Lancaster,     Cornelia    Morris     Kissimmee     Osceola 

Langrston,     Carrie     Cross     City Dixie 

Laslie.     Kate     Cross     City     Dixie 

Latham,    Gladys    Franklin     Louisiana 

Lawhorne.     Carl     Tillman     Hampton     Bradford 

Layton,     Marearet    Hill     Gainesville     Alachua 

Lee,    Homer    Basil    Melrose     Clay 

Leek,     Louise Haines    City    Po  !k 

Le    Fils,    Lula    Frances    Geneva     Seminole 

Leistinger,     Louis     St.  Petersburg  Pinellas 

Lemon,    James    McWilliams    Gainesville     „ AlachuH 

Lett,    Bessie    Winna    Plant     City     Hi^'si-nro 

Lewis,     Laura     Beatrice     Newberry  _A.lachua 

Lewis,    Leonard    Lawrence    Woodville     Leon 

Lewis,    Parke    Roland    Ft.    Myers    Lee 

Lewis,     Pauline     Marie     Fitzgerald  Geor-ia 

Lewis,    Ruth    Rachel Ft.   Myers  Lee 

Limbaugh,    Bessie   Mae   -Williston    Levy 

Lites,    Lila    Mae    Ft.    White    Columbia 

Litteil,    Beatrice    Brown    Hudson    Pasco 

Long,    Mona    Clarice    .Tampa  Hillsboro 

Lord,    Mrs.    Annie    B Orlando     Orange 

Lord,    Dorothy    Charlibois    Gainesville     Alachua 

Love,    Bertha    Lee    Trenton     Alachua 

Love,    Clara    Titusville    ...„ Brevard 

Love,    Lillie    McQueen    Trenton     Alachua 

Lowe,     Fay     Okeechobee     Okeechobee 

Lowe,'    Nona    Alice    - Orange     City     Volusia 

Lowman,     Mrs.     Cora    Lena     Tampa     Hillsboro 

Lucas,    Jennie    Lind    St.     Augustine     St.     Johns 

Luke,     Mae     DeSoto     Sumter 

Lunn,  Mrs.  Annie  Lee  Brewster     Polk 

Lunn,    Charlotte    Ottilee    Key   West   Monroe 

Lybass,    Frances    Margaret    Tampa     Hiri/^boro 

Lynch,    Marie    St.     Petersburg     Pinellas 

Lynn,    James    Waldon,    Jr Balm     Hillsboro 

Lytle,    Mrs.    Ernest    J East  Lake  Marion 

McCall,     Alexander     - O'Brien     Suwannee 

McCall,    Allen    Duncan Jay   Santa   Rosa 

McCall,    Georgie   E Lake   City   Columbia 

McCall,     Maude     Durant     Wildwood     Sumter 

McCall,     Sidney     James     _...Brewton    Alabama 

McCarty,     Anna     Lardner     - Ft.     Pierce    S't.     Lucie 

McClellan,     Ammon     FrinTt     Calhoun 

McClellan,    Broward    Frink     _ Calhoun 

McClelland,    Leola    Belle    Tampa  _ Hillsboro 

McClure,    John    Robert    ..._ Pensacola    Escambia 

McCollum,     Mrs.     Caroline Gainesville     Alachua 

McCormick,     Agnes     Gainesville     Alachua 

McCormick,     Mrs.     Mary     Butler    Lake    Alfred    Polk 

McDonald,    Drury    William    Pensacola Escambia 

McDonald,     Ida     Wimberly Gainesville     Alachua 

McDonald,     Katie     Bonifay    Holmes 

McDonald,     Pauline     Fern     DeLand    Volusia 

McDonald,    Robert    Ernest    Jr Fulford     Dade 

McEwen,     Raleigh     O Newberry  Alachua 

McGarrah,    Nell    Gainesville     Alachua 

McGill,    Fern    Arline    ..._ Lake   Worth    Palm    Beach 

McGrath,    Blanche    B St.     Petersburg     Pinellas 

Mclnnis,    Mrs.    Sam   W _ Wauchula     Hardee 

Mclnnis,     Sam    W Wauchula     Hardee 

McKean,    George    Walton    Key   West   Monroe 

McKinney,     Eula     Lee     _Micanopy   Alachua 

McLaughlin,     Frank     Sherman     Pensacola    Escambia 

McMillan,    Averil    Ann    Gainesville     Alachua 

McMullen,     Daniel     G _ Dowling     Park     Suwannee 

McMulIen,     Harry     Eldon     Clearwater     Pinellas 

McMullen,     Lois     Day     Laifayettie 

McNeal,    Ferrell    Estelle    Oviedo     Seminole 

McNeill,     Foda     _ Kissimmee     _ Osceola 

McPherson,    Mrs.    Ruth    Adams    Gainesville   Alachua 

McRae,     Vera    Virginia    Alachua     Alachua 

McWherter,    Luna    Mae    _ _.Newberry  Alachua 

McMullen,    M.    Joel    Largo     PineBas 
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Maddox,     A.     C Archer    Alachua 

Maddox,    Mrs.    Lavinia    _ Lakeland     PoJk 

Maddrey,    Jocie    Lee    Gainesville     Alachua 

Magill,     Grace     Ellen     LaBelle    Hendry 

Mahood,    Mrs.    Mildred   Haybum   Arch    Creek    Dade 

Mann,     Cecil     Alberta     ...„ Tampa  _ Hillsboro 

Mann,    Evelyn    Estelle    Ft.    Meade    Polk 

Mann,    Orion    Alfred    „ Ft.    Meade    Polk 

Markovitz,    Paul    Miami     Dade 

Maroney,    Stella    Patterson    Arcadia     DeSoto 

Marsh,    Ruth    Evelyn    _ DeLand     Volusia 

Martin,     Mrs.     Antoinette    Lake     Wales     Polk 

Martin,     Emma     Ft.     White     Columbia 

Martin,    Mrs.    Grace    Hope    Beresford     Lake 

Martin,    Marion    Wallace    Galloway     Polk 

Martin,     Marvin     „ _.Palatka  Putnam 

Masce,     M.     Amelia     Ozona     Pinellas 

Masce,     Monte     _ Ozona     Pinellas 

Mason,    William   Gray,    Jr Tampa  _ Hillsboro 

Massey,    Euda    New    Smyrna    Volusia 

Masters,    Mrs.    Bei-tyce    G Okahumpka     Lake 

Matheny,    Candler    Calhoun    Madison     Madison 

Mathis,    Mrs.    John    T _ Jacksonville     Duval 

Matthews,     May     Cornelia     _ Hawthorne    Alachua 

Mattocks,    John    Edward,   Jr Eustis    Lake 

Maultsby,    John     Camp     Gainesville     Alachua 

May,   Aletha   Tampa     Hillsboro 

May,     Mrs.     Edwin Palatka     Putnam 

May,    Juanita    Ella    Tampa Hillsboro 

Meadows,     Mrs.    Carolyn    Harris    Umatilla  Lake 

Means,    Mrs.    Annie    Elsie    Gainesville     Alachua 

Means,     Samuel     Cleff    Gainesville     Alachua 

Mears,    George    Hiram    _ Cypress     Jackson 

Mears,    Mrs.    Sarah    Frankie Cypress     Jackson 

Meeks,     Hazel     Jasper     Hamilton 

Merbler,    Adam   Albert   _ Pensacola    Escambia 

Merrin,    James    F'rank    Plant     City     Hillsboro 

Metcalfe,    Mrs.    Willie    A Gainesville     Alachua 

Miller,    E.    H _. _Melbourne  Brevard 

Miller,    Gilbert    Eric    Palatka  Putnam 

Mimms,     Beatrice    Josephine    Anthony     Marion 

Miner,     Ruby     Gladys     Brooksville     Hernando 

Mitchell,    Horace    Franklin    Live   Oak    Suwannee 

Mizell,     Bascom    Fernando    _ Gainesville     Alachua 

Mizell,    Mrs.    Charles    F Gainesville     Alachua 

Mizel!,    Charles    F Gainesville     Alachua 

Mizell,     John     Keener     Gainesville     Alachua 

Mobley,     Mrs.     Eddie    Walters     _ Pinemount     jSuwannee 

Mobley,     Mrs.     Martha    Ivey    Arcadia     DeSoto 

Moody,     Maggie     Green    Cove    Springs    Clay 

Moody,     Mattie     „ Green    Cove    Springs    Clay 

Moon,    L.    W Baker  Okaloosa 

Moore,    Ellis    Umatilla    Lake 

Moore,    Evelyn    Elizabeth    _Macon    Georgia 

Moore,    Mrs.    lone    Gwendolyn    Lake    Worth    Palm    Beach 

Moore,    Jessie    Amy    Winter    Haven    Polk 

Morford,     Cora     Edna     Port  Orange  Volusia 

Morrow,    Mrs.    Albert    Roy    Madison     Madison 

Morrow,     Albert     Roy     Madison     Madison 

Morton,    Mrs.    Merle    Poetting    South    Jacksonville    Duval 

Moseley,    Irma    Louise    Tampa     Hillsboro 

Motes,     Thelma     Irma     Orlando    Orange 

Mott,     Catherine    A Tampa  Hillsboro 

Mummau,    Howard    John    _ Avon    Park    Highlands 

Murphy,    Mrs.    Mary    Agnes    Springfield     Massachusetts 

Murray,    Johnnie    Louise    Tampa  Hillsboro 

Myers,    Thelma    Dorothy    Palmetto    Manatee 

Neal,    Leda    Ruth     _ Wauchula JIardeee 

Neck,    Mrs.    Helen    Mae    Palatka   Putnam 

Nelson,    Ovidia    Frances    _ Tampa  Hillsboro 

New,    Charles    Adolphus    West    Palm    Beach Palm    Beach 

Newberger,    Theresa    Lutz     Hillsboro 

Nil.lack,     Annie     Virginia     Ft.    White    Columbia 

Nichols,    Wesley    Ward    Melbourne     Beach     _ Brevard 

Nobles,    Ellen    Catherine    _ Ft.    Meade    Polk 

Nolder,     Helen     _ Gainesville     _...Aiachua 

Northcut,    Mrs.    Ona    H , _ Dover     Hillsboro 

Nunn,    Melba    Eugene    _ _ Gainesville    Alachua 
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Ohl,    Marilla    _ Ft.    Lauderdale   Broward 

Olivenbaum,    Anna    Dorothy    _CIermont    Lake 

Olson,     Emma     Olivia     _ _ Punta    Gorda    _ Charlotte 

Orcutt,    Harry    Philos     _ West    Palm    Beach    Palm    Beach 

Overton,    Mrs.    Laura    Tampa     Hillsboro 

Overton,    Robert    Joseph    „ „... Tampa     Hillsboro 

Owen,    Mildred    Evona    Webster    _ Sumter 

Paniello,    Jose    Tampa     Hillsboro 

Parker,     Helen     Gainesville     Alachua 

Parker,    Mrs.    Mary   L _ Ft.     Meade     „ Polk 

Parrish,    Susie    Ella    _ Parrish     _ Manatee 

Payne,    Alva    _ _ _.Lake   City   Columbia 

Pearce,    Bertha    Hazel    ..._ _ _ Ft.     Myers     _ Lee 

Pearce,    James    Martine    _ Tampa     „ Hillsboro 

Pearce,     Ruth     _ _ Newberry     Alachua 

Pease,     Dorothy     _ _ _...Key    West    Monroe 

Pedixo,    Frances    Mitchell    _ Tampa     Hillsboro 

Pedigo,    Louise    Tampa     „ Hillsboro 

Pedigo,    Marie    _ _ Tampa     „ Hillsboro 

Peeples,    Lorace   Helen    _ Bowling     Green     Hardee 

Peeples,   Vasco   Elmo   _ Dowling  Park  Suwannee 

Pemberton,    Lura    Carolyn    _ „ Plant     City     Hillsboro 

Pendarvis,     Lawrence     Theodore     Blountstown     S'alhoun 

Pendino,     Angelina     Tampa     „ Hillsboro 

Pendrey,    Helen     Winter     Garden     Orange 

Pennington,    Mattie    Belle    ..._ Ft.     Meade     Polk 

Pepper,    Mrs.    John    D Port   Tampa    Hillsboro 

Pepper,  John  D Port   Tampa    Hillsboro 

Perkins,  Herman  E _ _  Holopaw     Osceola 

Perkins,    Mildred    Lucile    „ Lakeland     Polk 

Perry,    Mildred    Ethelyn    Miami     _Dade 

Perryman,    Fannie    Belle    _ Lecanto     Citrus 

Peters,    Eddie    Joe    _ Jay    Santa   Rosa 

Peterson,    Grace    Estelle    _ O'Brien     Suwannee 

Petralia,     Marie     _ „ West     Tampa     Hillsboro 

Phillips,     Bertha     _ Winter  Garden  Orange 

Phillips,    Mrs.    Carrie    Sigmon    Tampa  Hillsboro 

Pickard,    Nell    Columbus    Georgia 

Pickens,    Metris    Elizabeth    Crestview     Okaloosa 

Pierce,     Mrs.     Edith     Rogers     „ St.     Petersburg    Pinellas 

Pike,     Ruby     Jessie     Mount    Dora     Lake 

Pinholster,    Mrs.    George    Dewey    Ormond     Volusia 

Pinholster,    George    Dewey    Ormond     Volusia 

Pinholster,    Luther    Albert    _ St.     Petersburg    Pinellas 

Pitts,     Henry    C _ „ Holt  Santa  Rosa 

Pirenian,    Zareh    M Gainesville     Alachua 

Polk,    Mrs.     Harriet    Poyntz    Jackaonville     Duval 

Polk,    Mable    Estelle    Leesburg    Lake 

Poole,    Mrs.    Estelle   V „ Live   Oak    Suwannee 

Porter,    Mrs.    Cora    Amanda    Jacksonville  Duval 

Poston,     Rollin     Herbert    _ Bascom    Jackson 

Potter,     Anderson    Hocker    Leesburg     Lake 

Pournelle,    Eugene    _ Ft.    White    Columbia 

Prevatt,    Ethel   Mary   Middleburg   Clay 

Price,     Carl    Alva     West    Palm    Beach    Palm    Beach 

Prine,    Alice    Elizabeth     Terra   Ceia   Manatee 

Pritchard,     Helen     Hazel     Greensboro     Gadsden 

Pritchard,    Rosa    Vella    Tampa     _ Hillsboro 

Quarterman,    Mrs.    Johnnie    M Jacksonville     Duval 

Quinn,     John     Martin     St.    Petersburg    Pinellas 

Rambo,    Edwin    C Orlando    Orange 

Ramsey,    Louise    Randall   _ -Gainesville     Alachua 

Raulerson,     Louise     Waldo     Alachua 

Rawlins,     Grace    Margaret    Quitman      Georgia 

Rawls,     Alene     Jacksonville     _ Duval 

Read,    Alice    Margaret    _ New    Smyrna    Volusia 

Readdick,     Jessie     St.   Marys   Georgia 

Reddins,    Alleyne    Froston    Lake   City Columbia 

Regan,     Belle     _ Dunnellon    Marion 

Register,   Ada   Eugenia   Lake    Butler    Union 

Rehwinkel,    Jennings    Alligood    Crawfordville     Wakulla 

Reichelderfer,     Mrs.     Mabel     Kendrick    Marion 

Rembert,    Mrs.    Alma    McCook    _ Jensen    „ _ St.    Lucie 

Rancher,    Mrs.    Mamie   Lee   . Orlando    Orange 

Revels,     J.     Vernie     Florahome     _ Putnam 

Revels,    Lillian    Estelle    _ „...Pine    Mount    Suwannee 
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Revels,    Percy    B „ _ Florahome    _ Putnam 

Revels,     Mrs.    Talitha    Ellaine    _ EHers  Pasco 

Richardson,     Litton     A O'Brien     _ Suwannee 

Richardson,    Lois    B _ Higrh     Springs     Alachua 

Rimbey,     Mary     Daytona     Beach    Volusia 

Ripple,    Mrs.    Anna    L _ St.     Petersburg     _ Pinellas 

Roach,    C.    Aliens    Williston    _ Levy 

Robei-ts,   Anne  Tunnell   „.-Palatka   Putnam 

Roberts,     Dorothy     Buford     Mayport     Duval 

Roberts,     Helen     Elizabeth     _ _ Haines    City    Polk 

Roberts,    Ola    Mable    _ .O'Brien    _ Suwannee 

Robertson,   Victor   Anders    Vero    Beach    St.    Lucie 

Robinson,     Thomas     Richard     _ .Tampa    „ Jlillsboro 

Robinson,     Anniebelle     -Melrose  Alachua 

Robinson,    Willa    May    Deerfield     _ Broward 

Robinson,    Mrs.    Helen    _ -Tampa     Hillsboro 

Robinson,    Mary    Elizabeth    _ _ Sanford     Seminole 

Robinson,    Mildred   May    Sanford     _ Seminole 

Robinson,     Reda     Melrose     Alachua 

Roche,    Hughlen    L Vernon     „ Washington 

Rodgers,     Lillie    Elizabeth     .Tampa     „ JJillsboro 

Rogers,     Alice     Edna     _ _ .Jacksonville     Duval 

Koilins,    Mrs.    Ruby    Stephens    Clermont     Lake 

Roof,    Joe    S _ _ Gainesville     „... Alachua 

Ross,    Mrs.    F.    L Pineland     Lee 

Ross,     Stoyte    Ogleby    Jacksonville     Duval 

Rou,     Irene     „ Jleddick     Marion 

Rowe,    Anna    Mae    -Hawthorne     Alachua 

Rowley,    Frances    Leona    —St.     Augustine     St.     Johns 

Rucker,    Florine   M _ Darlington   Heights    Virginia 

Russ,    Mrs-    F.    G St.     Petersburg     Pinellas 

Russ,    F.    G St.    Petersburg    Pinellas 

Russell,    Medora    E _ „ ^Kissimmee    _ Osceola 

Russell,    Ruth    Elizabeth    Key    West   Monroe 

Ryals,    Bessie    Elizabeth    Tampa    Hillsboro 

Ryals,     Geraldine     Olga     _A.mericus     Georgia 

St.    Clair,    Mrs.    Lois    Stover    Tampa     Hillsboro 

St.  John,   Norman   Pasco   South   Jacksonville      Duval 

Saffold,     Beulah     „ Wimauma    Hillsboro 

Sampey,    Everette    Dickerson    Groveland    Lake 

Sanches,    Mercedes    Tampa     Hillsboro 

Sargent.    Mrs.    Eva    McCullough    Oak     Hill    Volusia 

Savage,    Norma    M „ _ Clearwater     Pinellas 

Savage,     Una    M Clearwater     Pinellas 

Sawyer,    Sybil    Camille    Key   West   Monroe 

Saxon,    Mrs.    Nelle   Monica   Brownville    DeSoto 

Scaggs,     Gwendolyn     Nell     Ft.    Meade    Polk 

Scally,    Mrs.    Gertrude    Ybor    City    Hillsboro 

Scarborough,     Chaffie     Aldred White     Springs     Hamilton 

Scarborough,    Lylah    Murray    Jacksonville     Duval 

Scharfschwerdt,    Adelaide    -Ft.     Pierce     St.     Lucie 

Schild,     Rudolph     Henry     .— Gainesville     - Alachua 

Schindler,    Errah    D _ Tampa     Hillsboro 

Schnauss,    Louise    Carolyn    Kissiminee    _ -Osceola 

Schramm,    Ruby    Ethel    Shellman     Georgia 

Schuck,   Mrs-   Iris   Oliver   _ Vineland    Orange 

Schwartz,    Minna    South     Jacksonville    Duval 

Scott,     Roberta     Ft.    Meade    Polk 

Scotten,     John     Lewis     _ Gainesville     Alachua 

Scruggs,     Agnes     Barney     _ Georgia 

Scruggs,    Florine    Morven    Georgia 

Sellers,    Alice    Eulalia    _ -. _ Tampa    Hillsboro 

Sellers,    Sarah    Gladys    Wauchula    _ Hardee 

Sellers,    Louise    Teresa    Tampa     Hillsboro 

Semmers,    Sarah    Harrison    - Tampa     Hillsboro 

Sensabaugh,    Effie    Reeve    Winter    Haven    Polk 

Sensabaugh,     Inez     Rogers  ville     „ Tennessee 

Sessoms,     Florence    Mae    _ Dade     City     Pasco 

Shafer,    William    Wallaee    Haines    City    Polk 

Sharpley,     Elizabeth     Key   West   Monroe 

Sheeley,    Deloriese    Nettie    Columbia     Columbia 

Shellenberger,    Margaret   Sarah   —  -St.    Augustine  St.   Johns 

Shelton,     Mildred     Inez     -Wauchula     Hardee 

Shelton,     Minnie     Lee     Wauchula  Hardee 

Shipman,    Idella    Naomi    _ Lake    Worth    „ Palm    Beach 

Shockley,    Beulah    Altoona     Lake 

Siedenburg,    Paul    Eugene    Oneco     Manatee 

Simmons,    John    Humphries    JVrcadia    „ DeSoto 
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Simmons,    Mrs.    Lelia   lona   St.    Cloud    Osceola 

Simmons,    Mrs.    Marie    Abigail    Mulberry  Polk 

Simmons,    Ruby    Lorena    Morven    Georgia 

Singletary,    Albert    M Ft.    White    Columbia 

Singletai-y,    Mrs.    Beulah    J Ft.    White    Columbia 

Sineletary,     Emery    Ralph     Marianna    Jackson 

Singletary,    James    Russell    Ft.    White    Columbia 

Sister    Anna    Maria    St.  Augusttine  St.  Johns 

Sister     Annunciata     St.  Ausrusttine  St.  Johns 

Sister     Catherine     Semmes     Key   West   Monroe 

Sister    Louise    of   France    Key   West   Monroe 

Sister   Mary   Alberta    St.    Augustine   St.   Johns 

Sister    Mary    Augustin    South    Jacksonville    Duval 

Sister     Mary     Boniface     Jacksonville     Duval 

Sister    Mary    Brendaw    Jacksonville     Duval 

Sister    Mary    Chrysostom.    Jacksonville     Duval 

Sister    Mary    Clementina    —Jacksonville     Duval 

Sister   Mary   Evangelista    St.  Augustine  St.  Johns 

Sister    Mary    Fidelis    -Orlando    Orange 

Sister    Mary    Justina    Ybor     City     Hillsboro 

Sister    Mary    Lewina    Key    West    Monroe 

Sister    Mary    Monica    St.    Augustine   St.   Johns 

Sister    Mary    Norberta    St.    Augustine   St.   Johns 

Sister    Mary    Paschal    Gainesville     Alachua 

Sister    Mary    Theophane    South    Jacksonville     Duval 

Sister   Theresa    Joseph    Jacksonville     Duval 

Skeen,   Jimison    F Leesburg    Lake 

Sjoberg,    Anna    Edith    Dagmar    Belleview     Marion 

Skinner,     Laura     Pearl     _Lisbon     Lake 

Skinner,    Maud    „ Lisbon     Lake 

Skipper,    Verona    Gladys    Hague     Alachua 

Sledge,     Mildred     Catherine     South   Jacksonville   Duval 

Slocum,    Edna    Woodrow    Branford     Suwannee 

Slocum,    Mrs.    Ethel    Maude    Branford     Suwannee 

Slocum,     Freda     Mae     Branford     Suwannee 

Slocum,    Ruby    Irene    ....Branford     Suwannee 

Smedley,    Mayme    E DeLand     Volusia 

Smith,     Addie     Plant  City  Hillsboro 

Smith,    Dorothea    Hopkins    Gainesville     Alachua 

Smith,    Carl    Holt    - Jacksonville     Duval 

Smith,    George    H Gainesville     Alachua 

Smith,    James    Emery    Cyprus     Jackson 

Smith,     Leola     Palatka     Putnam 

Smith,     Lillie    Elizabeth     Newberry  Alachua 

Smith,    Margaret    McMillan    Gainesville     Alachua 

Smith,    Mary    Catherine    Newberry  Alachua 

Smith,     Mildred     Latta    South    Carolina 

Smith,    Myrtice   R Newberry  Alachua 

Smith,     Nellie     F Newberry  Alachua 

Smith,    Mrs.    Pearl    Ft.     White     Columbia 

Smith,   Ruth   Allenhurst    Brevard 

Smith,     Ruth     Elizabeth     Ft.    Myers    Lee 

Smith,    Wade    H..    Jr Greensboro     Gadsden 

Smith,    Willda    M St.     Petersburg Pinellas 

Smith,    Mrs.    William    Oscar    Umatilla    Lake 

Smith      William    Oscar     ..: -Umatilla     Lake 

Sollee,"    Beatrice    Jacksonville     Duval 

Speer,    Herbert    Lawson    Umatilla     Lake 

Stafford,     Mrs.     Bessie    Minor     Tampa     Hillsboro 

Stafford,     Lila     Leesburg    -Lake 

Stanaland,     Benjamin    Preston    Wimauma    Hillsboro 

Stanaland,    Ralph    Lynne   Marion 

Stardley,    Jewelle    Juanita    Hague     Alachua 

Standley,    Mildred    Alice    Hague     Alachua 

Staples,    Mrs.    Loulie    Emily    Winter    Park     Orange 

Steen.Walburg     Coleman     Palatka     Putnam 

Stephens,     Alexander     Hicklen     Ona     Hardee 

Stephens,     Carl     Wilson     Ona     Hardee 

Stephens,    Florence    Ona     Hardee 

Stephens,     F'lossie     Ona     Hardee 

Stevens,    Mrs.    Ethel    Bell    Orlando     Orange 

Stevens,     Georgie     -Orlando     Orange 

Stephenson,     Ja^k     C Lake    Worth    Palm    Beach 

Stewart.    Ada    F Bradenton     Manatee 

Stock,    Joseph    W Interlachen     Putnam 

Stokes,   Ida   Maude  Wauchula     ^?\,^^ 

Storter,    Winnifred    Elizabeth    Naples     :^°'"^'^ 

Stracham,    Mrs.    Clyde    Richards    „ Tampa    .Hillsboro 

Stratton,    Mrs.    Bessie    Dill    St.   Augustine   - St.   Johns 
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Stribling,    Mrs.    Samuel    Leo    Jacksonville     Duval 

Strode,    Mary   Marjorie   Green    Cove    Springs    Clay 

Summers,    Guy    Capers    High    Springs   Alachua 

SuiTency,    Daisy    Aileen    Jacksonville     Duval 

Sutton,    Merle    Caroline    Sutherland     Pinellas 

Sutton,    Velma    Laura    Dania     Browrard 

Swails,    Julia    Elizabeth     Ft.    White    Columbia 

Swain,    Donna    Ruth    Kanona     New     York 

Sweat,     Gladys     Susie    Geneva     Seminole 

Sweat,    Mrs.    Grace   H Wimauma     Hillsboro 

Sweat,    Lucille    Geneva     Seminole 

Sweet,   Margaret    Jacksonville     Duval 

Swift,     Magnus    Tate    Miami     Dade 

Syfrett,    Jesse    Mercer    Jasper     Hamilton 

Takegahara,    Toyosaburo    Fujisakamuro     Japan 

Tansill,     Mrs.     Mabel    Dobbs    New    Port    Richey    Pasco 

Tarboux,   Marie   Virginia   Miami     Dade 

Taylor,    Charles    Henry,    Jr Plant  City  Hillsboro 

Taylor,     Martha     Eleanor    _ Gainesville     Alachua 

Taylor,    Powers    -Plant    City    Hillsboro 

Teague,    Mrs.    Irm.a    Porter    _ Lady  Lake  Lake 

Thomas,    Agnes    Young    Safety     Harbor     _ Pinellas 

Thomas,     Elma     Green    Cove    Springs    Clay 

Thomas,     Leroy     Gainesville     Alachua 

Thomas,    Mrs.    Miriam    Connor    Groveland    _ Lake 

Thomas,    Pheriba    Lee    Alachua    Alachua 

Thomas,    Philip    Everett    Gainesville     Alachua 

Thomas,    William    Rubin,    Jr Gainesville     Alachua 

Thomson,     Anna     Blair     Gainesville     Alachua 

Thompson,    Mrs.    Hattie   Beatrice    Tampa     Hillsboro 

Tice,     James     Thompson     Bartow    Polk 

Tichenor,     Altha     C Orlando    Orange 

Tidwell,     Bessie     Elizabeth     Turkey    Creek    Hillsboro 

Tiffin,    Vera    Mae    _ Pahokee     Palm     Beach 

Tillman,  Mrs.  Aris  Irene  Campville     Alachua 

Tillman,     Rubye     Cornelia     Hawthorne     Alachua 

Timmons,     Mrs.     Doyal    Edgar    _ Gainesville     Alachua 

Timmons,    D.    Edgar    Gainesville     Alachua 

Tipton,    Lucelia    Mary    Tampa     Hillsboro 

Tolbert,    Horace    Lamar    Ft.    White    Columbia 

Tomkies,     Christine     Gainesville     Alachua 

Tomkies,     Mildred     Lula Gainesville     Alachua 

Torlay,    Clarice    Annie    Melrose  Alachua 

Towles,     Alton     Myers     Ci-awfordville   Wakulla 

Towson,     Virginia     Louise     Gainesville     Alachua 

Trottman,    Mrs.    Rosemary    W Zephyrhills     Pasco 

Trottman,    Warren    Ellis    Zephyrhills     Pasco 

Truby,     William     Irving     Gainesville     Alachua 

Trump,    Mrs.    Mary    A ...Arcadia     DeSoto 

Tulane,     Lida     St.     Petersburg     Pinellas 

Turner,    Francis    Edwin    S St.     Petersburg    Pinellas 

Turner,     Nell     Elizabeth     Coleman     Sumter 

Turner,    Orison    Athos    _...  Miami     Dade 

Turner,    Reuben    C Freeport     '. Walton 

Tylee,     Dolores     Brewster Polk 

Tyree,     Mrs.    Annie    Mae    Oldsmar     ; Pinellas 

Upham,     Harriet    Rebecca     Kissimmee  Osceola 

Upham,     Isabelle     Kissimmee  Osceola 

Valle,    Edwina    Lorraine    Lady     Lake     Lake 

Valentin,    Nina    Welconae    Melbourne    Brevard 

Vann,    Homer    King    Sebring     Highlands 

Van    Slyke,    Mrs.    Mary   L Jacksonville     Duval 

Varnado,     Natalie Osaka     Mississippi 

Varnes,     Mattie    Ellen    Bostwick     Putnam 

Vaughn,    Mary    Elizabeth    Jeffersonville    Georgia 

Wakefield,    Emille    Apalachicola    Franklin 

Wakefield,    Grace    Apalachicola    Franklin 

Walker,    John    Jay    St.     Petersburg     Pinellas 

Walker,     Rachel     Palatka     Putnam 

Walker,     Thomas     George     St.     Petersburg    Pinellas 

Wallace,     Ellen     Gainesville     Alachua 

Wallace,     Mrs.     Ruby    Gainesville     Alachua 

Ward,     Margaret     Sherard     Micanopy     Alachua 

Warner,    Carol    Churchill   Crescent    City    Putnam 

Warren,    John    P Sebring   Highlands 
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Wasdin,    Lee    Roy    - Graham     Bradford 

Waters,    May    Bell     Alachua 

Watkins,    Clara   Elvira   Sharpes     Brevard 

Watkins,     Verna    Margaret    San     Antonio     Pasco 

Watts,     Violet    Eau    Gallie    Brevard 

Weinkle,    Charlotte    Jacksonville     Duval 

Wells,     Bertha    Alma    DeLand    Volusia 

Wells,    Letha    _.DeLand    Volusia 

Wells,    Dewey    Gantt     Alabama 

Wells,     Nora     _ City    Point    Brevard 

Wells,    William   James    „ Jiilton  _ Santa  Rosa 

West,    Betty   F _ _Mount    Dora     Lake 

West,    Viola    Leona    Otter    Creek    Levy 

Westbrook,    Albert    Theodore    Clermont     _ Lake 

Wetherington,    Agnes    Eloise    _ Jasper     _ JIamilton 

Wetherington,    Ethel    „ Ft.    Meade    Polk 

Wheeler,     Bureon    Kylus    _ _ Montverde   Lake 

Wheeler,    Joseph    Augustus    Miami     _ _ Dade 

Whiddon,     Florence     Beatrice     _.Mulberry     Polk 

Whited,    Myrtle    Marie   „ Eagle    Lake    Polk 

Whitehead,     Catherine     Palmetto    _ Manatee 

Whiting,    Mrs.    Emily    Davis    _ Gainesville   Alachua 

Whittemore,     Donald     Bruce     _ Seabreeze     Volusia 

Wiggins,    Nancy   Leola   _ _ Brewster   Polk 

Wilbur,    Marie    M Alachua     Alachua 

Wilder,     Maude     Branford  _ Suwannee 

Wileman,    Mrs.    Jessie   Kennerly   Clearwater     Pinellas 

Wilkinson,     Gladys     _ Jasper     „ Hamilton 

Wilbur,    Ernestine    Doris    _ Gulfport     _ Jinellas 

Williams,    Angelo    David    Gainesville     -Alachua 

Williams,    Burton    Caswell    Tallahassee    _ Leon 

Williams,    Clarence   H '. „ Barwick      _ Georgia 

Williams,    Eva    Mae    JHampton    Bradford 

Williams,    Elsie   L _._ Gainesville     Alachua 

Williams,    Joseph    Edward    _ St.     Cloud     -Osceola 

Wniiams,   Mrs.   Julia  Ocala     Marion 

Williams,    L.    Elizabeth    -Kelsey   City  - Palm  Beach 

Williams,    Vera    Anna    Jacksonville     Duval 

Williamson,     Marjorie     Gainesville     - - Alachua 

Williamson,    Ruth    Gainesville     - Alachua 

Willis,    Mrs.    Anna    B „ Tampa     _ Hillsboro 

Wilson,    Ella    Louise    Wauchul»    Hardee 

Wilson,   Fleta   Mae   Lovett     Madison 

Wilson,     Lorraine    Aldine    Bartow     Polk 

Wilson,    Theron    Ernest    Plant    City    Hillsboro 

Wilson,     Verde    -Washington    D.    C. 

Winter,     T.     P Barberville    -Volusia 

Winter,    Henry    Kenneth    Oakland   Orange 

Wise,    Eugene    _ Gainesville     Alachua 

Withers.    Mrs.    Aubrey    V Trilby     Pasco 

Woodhull,    Mrs.    Grace    M.    .- Gulfport     Pinellas 

Wooley,    Florence    Pauline    Live    Oak    Suwannee 

Wooley,     Horace     Byron     Live    Oak    Suwannee 

Worthing,    Mrs.    Mary    Eliza    - Gainesville Alachua 

Wrattan,   Albert  Edward  -. Archer    Alachua 

Wylie,     Irene     Jacksonville    Duval 

Wyna,    Lara   Etta    - Starke     ._ Bradford 

Yates,  Rosa  Mae  Plant     City     .._ Hillsboro 

Yeagle,    Mrs.    Mildred   J -..Hallandale    _ Broward 

York,    Loula    Virginia    Pahokee    Palm    Beach 

Youmans,    lona    Elsie    « Ft.    Myers    Lee 

Yowell,     Emma     _ Kissimmee    Osceola 

Zetrouer,    Horace    Feaster    Rochelle     ..- — Alachua 
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SUMMARY   OF   STUDENTS 

Graduate   School   33 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences — 

Arts   and   Science   Courses 663 

School  of  Business  Administration 372 

1035 
College  of  Agriculture — 

College     113 

One- Year  and   Two- Year   Courses  6 

Elementary   Vocational   20 

139 
College  of  Engineering — 

Engineering    Courses    240 

School  of  Architecture  34 

274 

College  of  Law  197 

Teachers  College  and  Normal  School — 

College     121 

Normal    School    14 

135 
University    Summer    School     987 

Total   Enrollment   for   1925-26    2843 

Less    Duplicates    3 

Net    Total    2840 

Attendance  at  Farmers'  Week,  August,  1925 768 


SUMMARY   BY   STATES  AND   FOREIGN   COUNTRIES 

Summer  Regular 

Session  Session 

1925  1925-26 

Alabama    4  10 

Canada    1 

Connecticut    1 

District  of  Columbia  1 

Florida    946  1720 

Georgia    22  15 

Illinois     9 

Indiana    3 

Iowa     1 

Japan    1  1 

Kansas    1 

Kentucky     2 

Louisiana    _ 2  1 

Maine    2 

Maryland    1 

Massachusetts    1  3 

Michigan     1  4 

Mississippi    .'. 1  5 

Missouri    ^.  8 

Nebraska     1 

New   Hampshire   2 
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New   Jersey 6 

New  Mexico  1 

New    York    1  16 

North   Carolina   4 

Ohio    10 

Oregon    1 

Panama   Canal  Zone   1 

Pennsylvania     1  9 

Phillipine    Islands    2 

Republic   of   Panama   1 

South    Carolina    2  8 

South    Dakota    1 

Tennessee     2  4 

Vermont    1 

Virginia     2  1 

West   Indies   1 

West    Virginia    1 


Net   Totals    987  1853 

Grand    Total    2840 


SUMMARY  BY  COUNTIES 

Summer  Regular 

Session  Session 

1925  1925-26 

Alachua    158  212 

Baker    1  1 

Bay     2  7 

Bradford     7  8 

Brevard     12  18 

Broward    6  32 

Calhoun     4  8 

Charlotte    3  2 

Citrus     6  7 

Clay     8  7 

Collier    1  7 

Columbia     19  17 

Dade    17  127 

DeSoto    7  15 

Dixie    4 

Duval     45  150 

Escambia    9  44 

Flagler    2 

Franklin     2  4 

Gadsden    3  16 

Gilchrist    1 

Glades     1 

Hamilton    9  2 

Hardee     18  27 

Hendry    3  3 

Hernando    2  3 

Highlands     3  5 

Hillsboro     113  160 

Holmes    7  5 

Indian   River 1 

Jackson     8  17 

Jefferson     6  8 

Lafayette    1  2 
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Lake    

Lee     

Leon     

Levy     

Liberty    

Madison    

Manatee 

Marion 

Martin     

Monroe 

Nassau    

Okaloosa     

Okeechobee     : 

Orang-e     

Osceola    

Palm   Beach    

Pasco    - 

Pinellas    

Polk    

Putnam    

St.    Johns    

St.    Lucie    

Santa    Rosa    

Sarasota    

Seminole     

Sumter     

Suwannee    

Taylor    

Union     

Volusia    

Wakulla    

Walton    

Washington    

Totals  from  sixty-two   Florida   Counties   

Totals  from  other  States  and  Foreign  Countries 

Net   Totals   

Grand  Total  Summer  School  and  Regular  Session. 


Summer 

Regular 

Session 

Session 

1925 

1925-26 

39 

47 

8 

23 

4 

30 

10 

6 

4 

9 

9 

10 

39 

22 

42 

1 

5 

16 

10 

2 

5 

4 

4 

1 

9 

24 

64 

14 

13 

14 

50 

20 

19 

45 

142 

53 

105 

36 

15 

14 

19 

5 

17 

12 

8 

2 

14 

14 

18 

15 

8 

22 

16 

2 

7 

4 

4 

29 

40 

2 

3 

3 

8 

4 

7 

946 

1720 

41 

133 

987 

1853 

2840 
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INDEX 

Page 

A.  B,   Curriculum   60 

A.  B.  in  Education,  Curriculum  174 

Absences    - 31,    35 

Academic   and   Law   Degrees,   Combined   60 

Administration     30 

Admission     , 49 

Admission    to    Bar    162 

Adult    Specials    34 

Advanced  Standing  53,   159 

Agents,   Cooperative   Demonstration   Work   129 

Agricultural    Chemistry    Ill 

Agricultural    Club    101 

Agricultural   Education    177 

Agricultural    Engineering    112 

Agricultural    Experiment    Station    126 

Agricultural    Extension    Division    128 

Agricultural    Journalism    99 

Agriculture,    College    of    100 

Agriculture,  Short  Courses  in  123 

Agronomy    108 

Alligator,    Florida    48 

Alumni    Association    45 

A.  M.    Degree    55 

Ancient   Languages    63 

Animal   Husbandry  113 

Appointments    to    Army    210 

Architecture,    School   of   152 

Arts  and  Sciences,  College  of  57 

Assignment    to    Classes    .'. 32 

Athletic    Association    46 

Athletic    Coaching    206 

Auditorium    23 

B.  A.  Degree  ; 60,  174 

Bacteriology    69 

Band    48 

Bar,   Admission  to   162 

Barns 96 

Barracks     _ 23 

Biblical    Instruction    66 

Biology    67,  187 

Board  and  Lodging  38 

Board  of  Control   3,     30 

Board   of   Education,   State   3 

Books    39 

Botany    67 

Boys'  Clubs,  etc 131 

B.   S.     Curriculum   61 

B.  S.  Curricula  in  Agriculture  104,  105 

B.   S.  Curriculum   in   Education   174 

B.   S.   Curriculum   in   Pharmacy  197 

B,  S.  Curriculum  in  Business  Administration 93 

B.   S.   C.   E.   Curriculum   137 

B.   S.   Ch.   E.   Curriculum   140 

B.   S.  E.   E.   Curriculum   138 

B.  S.  M.  E.  Curriculum  139 
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Pace 

Branch    Stations    128 

Buildings 21 

Bureau,   Teachers'   Employment   190 

Business   Administration   20,     92 

Calendar,    University    '  5 

Camps,    Summer    (Military)    210 

Campus    21 

C.    E.    Degree    137 

Certificates,    Teachers'    189 

Ch.    E.    Degree    141 

Changes    in    Studies    33 

Charges,    University    36 

Chemical    Engineering    141 

Chemical    Society    58 

Chemistry   71,   111,   141,  204 

Choice    of    Studies    32 

Civil    Engineering 136 

Classes,    Assignment    to 32 

Clubs    , 35,  131 

College    of    Agriculture    100 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  57 

College  of  Engineering  133 

College  of  Law  158 

College  of  Pharmacy 192 

College,    Teachers    170 

Combined  Academic  and  Law  Courses  60 

Committees  of  the   Faculty  17 

Community   Institutes    and    Conferences    215 

Conditions    32 

Conduct,    Student    31 

Control,    Board    of    30 

Cooperative   Agricultural   Extension   Work 129 

Cooperative    Demonstration,    Farmers    129 

Correspondence    Courses,    etc 125,  213 

Correspondence  Work,  Amount  of  171 

Council,    University    3,     30 

County    Agents    129 

County    Certificates,    Teachers'    189 

Credit  towards   Degrees   189 

Credits  for   Practical  Work   103,   136 

Dairy   Equipment    101 

Dairying    114 

Deans    3,    30 

Debating    Council    48 

Deficiency,   one    unit   50 

Degrees 34,  55,  59,  103,  135,  162,  170,  192,  217 

Delinquencies    33 

Demonstration    Agents    129 

Demonstration    Work,    Cooperative    131 

Diploma    Fee    38 

Dissertation    56 

Division   of   Athletics   and   Physical    Education 205 

Division  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  208 

Donations    28 

Dormitories    21 

Dramatic    Association    48 

Drawing 146 
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Page 
Drill 211 

Earning  Expenses,  Opportunities  for  ...; 41 

Economics    75,    97 

Education    178 

Education,    Agricultural    177 

Education,    Vocational 180 

Educational   Information   Bureau    215 

iB.    E.    Degree    136 

Elective   Units   - 51 

Electrical    Engineering    148 

Eligibility  to   Athletic   Teams,   etc 35 

Employment    Bureau,    Teachers    190 

Engineering   Chemistry    141 

Engineering,   College   of   133 

Engineering    Practice    51 

Engineering    Society    135 

English   52,   78,   186 

Entomology     69,    118 

Entrance    Requirements    50 

Entrance    Units    50 

Equipment    21,    100,  194 

Examinations    33,    49,    159 

Expenses 36,  39,   162,   189 

Experiment    Station,   Agricultural    126 

Extension   of   Teachers'    Certificates    189 

Extension   Division,    General 213 

Extension   Division,   Agricultural   128 

Extension    Teaching 213 

Extension   Workers,    Schools   for 130 

FacuJlty 6,     30 

Failure   in   Studies   33 

Farmers'   Cooperative   Demonstration   Work 129 

Farmers'    Four-Month    Courses    123 

Farmers'    Week 125 

Farms    101 

Fees    36 

Fellowships    42 

Fertilizers    108 

"Fifty-per-cent"    Rule    '. 33 

Finances   (Student  Organizations)    36 

Floriculture 116 

Florida    Alligator    48 

Florida    Counties,    Attendance    from    261 

Florida    State    Museum   25 

Foreign  Countries,  Attendance  from  260 

Forestry 118 

Fraternities    47 

French 83 

Furniture   in  Dormitories   38 

Game    Schedules    3b 

General   Extension  Division  213 

General   Information  Bureau   215 

Geology     71 

German    82 

Gifts    V 28,  102 

Girls'    Clubs    131 
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Pace 

Government  of  the  University  30 

Grades  and  Reports  33 

Graduate    School    55 

Greek     65 

Grounds    21 

Groups 59,   105,  175 

GymnasiufTn    22 

Gymnastics     205 

Halls    21 

Hazing     31 

High   School  Curriculum   184,   185 

High  School  Debating  League  215 

High  School  Visitation   190 

History    52,    80,    186 

History  of  the  University  18 

Home    Demonstration    Work    131 

Home    Demonstration    Agents    129 

Honor    Committee    47 

Honors    45,  221 

Honor  Societies   47 

Horticulture     115 

Hospital     23,     37 

Hospital   Staff   14 

Hours,  Minimum  and  Maximum  32 

Income    27 

Infirmary    23 

Infirmary    Fee    37 

Intelligence    Test    32 

Irregular   Students    35 

Journalism    ^ , 92,     98 

J.   D.  Degree   162 

Laboratories     „ 26 

Laboratory    Fees    37,  39 

Landscape    Gardening    117 

Latin    52,    63,  186 

Law,  College  of 158 

Law  College,  Admission  to   158 

Law  Course,  Combined  Academic  and  60 

Lecture   Bureau,   etc 214 

Legal    Residence    36 

Libraries    23,    101,    160,  215 

Literary    Societies     47,  58 

Literature,    English    78 

LL.    B.    Degree    162 

Loan    Funds    44,  102 

Loans   and  Donations  of   Farm   Machinery 102 

Location  of  University   20 

Lodging     38 

M.   A.   Degree   55 

M.  E.  Degree 136 

M.  S.  Degree  55 

Major  Subject  of  Study  55,     59 

Manual    Training    146,  187 

Marshall    Debating    Society    161 

Masqueraders    t 48 
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Mathematics  52,  80,  187 

Mechanic    Arts     146,  187 

Mechanical    Engineering    150 

Medals    45,  221 

Medical    Treatment    ^ 37 

Medicine     60,     62 

Military  Science,  Exemption  from  171 

Military  Science  and  Tactics  208 

Minor   Studies    55 

Modern  Languages   „ 53,  82 

Mortar  and  Pestle  Society  195 

Museum,  Florida  State  25 

Music    48,    84 

Normal   Curriculum   185 

Normal    Diploma 176 

Normal    School    184 

Offenses  Against  Good  Conduct  31 

Officer   in    Charge    31 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  seventeenth  annual  session  of  the  Summer  School  of 
the  University  of  Florida  will  open  Monday,  June  14,  and 
close  Saturday,  August  6,  the  session  lasting  eight  weeks. 

Summer  study  is  growing  in  popularity  all  over  the  United 
States.  A  competent  authority  has  confidently  predicted  that 
fully  one-third  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  United  States  will 
attend  Summer  School  in  the  summer  of  1926.  | 

What  is  more,  the  Summer  School,  generally  speaking,  has 
come  to  be  recognized  as  an  annual  event  of  real  and  increas- 
ing importance  to  higher  education,  and  the  University  Sum- 
mer School  has  accordingly,  become  an  established  feature 
of  the  work  of  the  University  of  Florida.  The  cordial  re- 
ception and  generous  commendations  of  the  work  of  previ- 
ous summer  sessions  encourages  us  to  put  forth  still  greater 
efforts  to  make  the  session  of  1926  an  improvement  over  all 
those  that  have  preceded  it. 

Purposes  of  the  Summer  Session. — Work  may  be  taken 
in  the  Summer  Session  for  either  undergraduate  or  graduate 
credit,  and  a  special  effort  is  being  made  to  offer  teachers 
every  opportunity  for  professional  improvement  and  to 
qualify  for  higher  types  of  certificates  and  for  the  extension 
of  certificates.  More  specifically,  the  courses  in  the  summer 
session  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  following  per- 
sons: 

1.  Teachers  who  wish  to  increase  their  professional  skill, 
to  revise  and  extend  their  knowledge  of  a  chosen  field,  or  to 
qualify  in  new  subjects,  preparing  to  meet  special  demands  in 
the  profession  of  teaching. 

2.  School  superintendents,  principals,  supervisors,  and 
other  officers.  Teachers  and  supervisors  of  agricultural  ed- 
ucation, drawing  and  art,  music,  public  speaking,  physical  ed- 
ucation and  coaching,  as  well  as  of  the  regular  academic  sub- 
jects, will  find  work  especially  suited  to  their  needs. 

3.  Teachers  and  prospective  teachers  who  desire  to  secure 
a  high  grade  teacher's  certificate.  Extensive  opportunities  are 
offered  for  the  review  of  all  subjects  required  in  the  state 
teachers'  examinations. 
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4.  Graduate  students,  especially  in  the  field  of  Education, 
though  graduate  students  may  major  in  other  departments  of 
the  University. 

5.  Undergraduate  students,  and  especially  those  register- 
ed in  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  of  the  University.  Such 
students  may  use  to  advantage  a  portion  of  the  vacation  per- 
iod to  take  up  studies  v^hich  they  are  unable  to  include  in  their 
regular  programs,  or  to  make  up  deficiencies,  or  to  shorten 
their  courses. 

6.  High  school  graduates  who  are  about  to  enter  upon 
regular  university  courses  and  who  desire  to  broaden  their 
preparation  for  university  work. 

7.  High  school  students  who  are  not  graduates.  Such  stu- 
dents are  sometimes  able  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  their 
high  school  work.  It  should  be  made  plain  to  them,  however, 
that  they  must  make  arrangements  with  their  high  school 
principals  for  receiving  credit  for  work  covered.  The  Summer 
School  doe^  not  grant  high  school  credit,  and  in  no  case  should 
high  school  principals  grant  more  than  a  fourth  of  a  year's 
credit  for  work  covered  in  one  Summer  School. 

Organization. — That  these  purposes  may  be  realized  the 
work  of  the  Summer  School  is  organized  as  follows: 

1.  Normal  courses  comprising  the  last  two  years  of  high 
school  work  and  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  in  col- 
lege, and  leading  to  the  Normal  Diploma.  (For  requirements, 
see  page  23.) 

2.  College  courses  comprising  Freshman,  Sophomore, 
Junior  and  Senior  years  in  college  and  leading  to  standard 
college  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  and  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Education.    (For  requirements,  see  pages  21-22.) 

3.  Graduate  courses  leading  to  advanced  degrees.  (For 
requirements,  see  page  20.) 

4.  Professional  courses  meeting  the  requirements  for  the 
extension  of  teachers'  certificates  without  further  examination. 

5.  Review  courses  in  all  subjects  required  for  teachers' 
certificates. 

MEANS  FOR  THE  ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  THE  ABOVE  PURPOSES 

1.  The  Faculty. — For  the  accomplishment  of  the  above 
purposes,  the  instructional  staff  is,  of  course,  by  far  the  most 
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important  factor.  A  complete  list  has  already  been  given.  A 
large  number  of  regular  University  Faculty  members  will  be 
retained  for  the  Summer  School.  The  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments of  English,  Latin  and  Greek,  Athletic  Coaching,  His- 
tory, Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Sociology  and  Eco- 
nomics, Philosophy  and  Psychology,  Agricultural  Education, 
Physical  Education,  Educational  Administration,  and  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching  will  remain.  This  makes  the  op- 
portunity for  graduate  work  unusually  good.  Others  well 
fitted  by  training  and  experience  have  been  added  to  the 
faculty  for  the  summer  session. 

2.  The  Courses  of  Instruction. — Second  only  in  import- 
ance to  the  faculty  are  the  courses  of  instruction,  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  is  given  in  detail  later. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  courses  that  are  offered 
preparatory  to  the  new  teacher's  certificates.  There  will  be 
several  sections  of  the  course  in  Biology  and  also  in  Element- 
ary Psychology.  An  attempt  has  been  ma^le  to  offer  work  in 
every  subject  required  for  teachers'  certificates. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  unusual  and  at- 
tractive courses  which  will  be  offered  in  Architecture,  Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations  work.  Nursing  Education,  and  Farm 
Shop  Work.  All  of  these  and  many  other  courses  covering 
a  wide  range  of  subjects,  are  described  in  detail  under 
"Courses  of  Instruction." 

3.  The  University  City. — There  are  many  features  of 
the  Summer  School  other  than  classroom  work  that  will  prove 
to  be  conducive  to  that  larger  life  which  should  permeate  all 
citizens,  especially  that  of  teachers.  The  advantages  that 
Gainesville  presents  as  the  seat  of  the  Summer  School  are  nu- 
merous. It  is  centrally  located  and  easy  of  access.  It  has  well- 
paved,  lighted  and  shaded  streets,  an  exceptionally  pure  water 
supply,  and  a  good  sewerage  system.  The  citizens  are  ener- 
getic, progressive,  and  hospitable. 

4.  Religious  and  Social  Life. — The  moral  and  religious 
atmosphere  at  the  Summer  School  is  wholesome :  The  leading 
religious  denominations  have  attractive  places  of  worship  in 
the  city  and  students  are  welcome  at  every  service.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
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elation,  assisted  by  an  able  recreation  leader,  the  religious  and 
social  life  on  the  campus  is  maintained  at  a  high  level. 

Under  this  department  will  be  found  the  programs  that  are 
usually  connected  with  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations.  The  addition  of  a  recreation  leader  to 
this  department  in  the  Summer  School  of  1926  places  the  de- 
partment of  Religious  and  Social  Life  on  a  more  definite 
footing  so  that  it  may  now  function  in  the  student  life  in  a 
better  way. 

All  the  other  social  organizations  on  the  campus,  including 
the  county  clubs,  will  be  organized  through  this  department. 
Every  phase  of  social  life  will  be  encouraged.  The  following 
is  the  general  program  in  the 

RELIGIOUS  DEPARTMENT 

Tuesday,  10  A.  M. — Devotional  exercises  at  the  General 
Assembly. 

Wednesday,  7  P.  M. — Devotional  services. 

Friday,  10  A.  M. — Devotional  exercises  at  the  General 
Assembly. 

SOCIAL  DEPARTMENT 

Cooperating  with  the  Department  of  Physical  Education. 

Monday,  4 :00-6 :00  P.  M. — Plays  and  games  on  the  campus, 

Wednesday,  4:00-6:00  P.  M. — Plays  and  games  on  the 
campus. 

Thursday,  8  P.  M.— Peabody  Club. 

Friday,  8:00-11:00  P.  M.— Socials  in  the  "Y"  and  on 
the  Campus.      (As  announced  from  time  to  time). 

5.  The  General  Assembly. — All  students  and  faculty 
members  are  expected  to  attend  the  General  Assembly  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  10:00  o'clock.  The  completion  of 
the  new  Auditorium  makes  it  possible  without  crowding  to 
accommodate  all  those  who  may  wish  to  attend.  The  Audito- 
rium will  seat  about  1,900,  and  is  near  enough  to  the  main 
lecture  halls  to  make  it  easily  accessible  to  all  students. 

Many  important  announcements  will  be  made  at  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  for  the  observance  of  which  students  will 
be  held  responsible,  even  though  they  may  not  be  in  atten- 
dance at  the  time. 
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6.  Lectures  and  Entertainments. — The  completion  of 
the  new  auditorium,  the  installation  of  the  $50,000  Skinner 
pipe  organ  and  the  concert  grand  piano  make  the  facilities  for 
public  lectures  and  musical  entertainments  unsurpassed  in  the 
South.  The  program  of  lectures  and  entertainments  has  not 
yet  been  completed,  but  efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  prom- 
inent lecturers  and  artists.  The  Coffer-Miller  Players  of 
Chicago  will  make  a  return  engagement.  Other  features  of 
equal  prominence  will  be  added. 

7.  Cooperative  Government. — During  the  summer  of 
1923  a  system  of  cooperative  government  between  faculty  and 
students  was  begun.  This  was  continued  during  the  summer 
of  1924  and  1925,  and  the  generous  commendations  that  were 
given  to  this  venture  leads  us  to  hope  that  still  further  im- 
provements may  be  made  in  the  summer  of  1926. 

That  new  students  may  more  fully  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  cooperative  government,  an  explanation  is  here  given. 
Each  section  in  the  dormitory  and  each  rooming  house  near 
the  campus  is  asked  to  appoint  a  representative,  and  these 
representatives,  with  a  committee  of  the  faculty,  form  the 
Student  Council.  The  Council  then  devises  ways  and  means 
for  governing  the  Summer  School.  This  makes  the  Summer 
School  responsive  to  the  needs  of  both  the  University  and 
the  student  body. 

8.  The  Peabody  Club. — The  Peabody  Literary  Society 
meets  weekly  in  the  auditorium.  Delightful  and  instructive 
programs  are  rendered  at  each  meeting.  All  students  of  the 
Summer  School  are  eligible  for  membership. 

9.  The  Summer  School  News. — The  Summer  School 
News  is  published  by  the  students  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  English  and  a  committee  from  the  faculty. 
Through  its  columns  the  more  important  news  of  the  campus 
is  disseminated.  Every  registered  student  is  automatically  a 
subscriber  and  entitled  to  every  issue  from  the  date  of  regis- 
tration. 

10.  Athletics. — The  gymnasium,  basketball  court,  the 
baseball  grounds  and  tennis  courts  are  at  the  disposition 
of  the  students,  and  instructors  are  at  hand  to  direct  athletic 
activities.     A   well-kept  golf  course   is   near  the   University 
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and  for  a  nominal  fee  students  of  the  Summer  School  are 
permitted  to  play  on  the  course, 

11.  Student  Health  and  Medical  Advice. — The  Sum- 
mer School  is  making  greater  efforts  this  summer  than  ever 
before  to  conserve  the  health  of  the  students.  The  services  of 
Dr.  Barnes,  of  the  Florida  Public  Health  Association,  Dr. 
Brink,  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  others  have  been 
secured  to  give  a  course  on  public  health.  These  eminent 
physicians  v^ill  also  assist  the  University  physician  in  making 
physical  examinations  and  prescribing  means  for  remedying 
physical  defects.  Courses  in  Health  Education  are  listed 
below  under  "Courses  of  Instruction."  It  is  urged  that  early 
in  the  session  all  students  apply  at  the  infirmary  for  a 
thorough  physical  examination.  Especially  does  this  apply 
to  those  who  must  present  health  certificates  when  they  apply 
for  permission  to  take  the  state  teachers'  examinations.  Here- 
tofore many  students  have  deferred  this  examination  so  late 
in  the  session  of  the  Summer  School  that  mucV.  overcrowding 
resulted.  This  should  be  attended  to  in  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks  of  Summer  School.  The  University  maintains  a  well- 
equipped  infirmary  and  has  a  professional  nurse  for  those  who 
may  be  ill  during  the  Summer  School.  Regular  physical  exami- 
nation and  medical  advice  are  offered  to  all  students  on  any  day 
at  the  regular  hours  of  consultation  in  the  infirr»ary.  Opportu- 
nity is  offered  for  individual  and  private  conference  with 
the  University  Physician,  Director  of  the  Department 
or  assistants. 

The  University  Physician  keeps  hours  daily  at  University 
Infirmary  for  purposes  of  consultation.  Infirmary  care  is 
provided  for  those  requiring  it.  Constant  bedside  care  is  given 
by  resident  registered  nurse.  Students  must  furnish  their 
own  transportation  to  the  Infirmary. 

12.  The  Library. — The  general  library  of  the  University 
is  now  located  in  its  magnificent  new  structure,  well  equipped 
for  all  library  purposes.  It  contains  about  43,000  volumes  of 
well-selected  books  to  which  the  Summer  School  students  have 
free  access.  The  Pedagogical  library  will  be  of  especial  in- 
terest to  them,  for  it  contains  many  books  on  educational  the- 
ory, general  and  special  methods,  history  of  education,  psy- 
chology and  philosophy.     In  the  reading  room  are  more  than 
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a  hundred  of  the  best  general  and  technical  periodicals.  Here 
also  are  received  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  state  and  na- 
tion. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  course  in  Library  Science  (p.  50) 
for  the  benefit  of  those  teachers  who  wish  better  to  equip 
themselves  for  managing  the  libraries  in  their  own  schools. 

The  library  will  be  open  week  days  from  7  :50  A.  M.  to 
10:00  P.  M,,  except  that  on  Saturdays  it  will  close  for  the  day 
at  5:00. 

13.  Buildings  and  Equipment. — The  entire  equipment 
of  the  University  is  at  the  service  of  faculty  and  students. 
The  buildings  are  for  the  most  part  magnificent  three-story 
brick  and  stone  structures.  They  are  modern  in  every  respect 
as  to  equipment  and  arrangements.  They  contain  the  kind  of 
lecture  rooms,  laboratories  and  libraries  that  a  modern  college 
needs.  Attention  is  called  to  the  accommodations  in  the  dormi- 
tories and  commons  below  under  "Rooming  Facilities"  and 
"Expenses." 

14. — The  New  Auditorium. — This  magnificent  building 
was  completed  last  year  at  a  cost  of  $200,000.00.  It  is  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  the  most  commodious  structure  of 
its  kind  on  any  campus  in  the  South.  The  new  $50,000.00 
pipe  organ  is  installed  in  this  building.  It  is  hoped  that  ex- 
tensive use  may  be  made  of  the  organ  during  the  Sum- 
mer School.  In  addition  to  the  organ,  a  Steinway  concert 
grand  piano  has  been  placed  in  the  auditorium.  All  of  this 
makes  it  possible  for  all  entertainments,  plays  and  recitals 
to  be  held  on  the  campus  this  summer. 

15.  Demonstration  School. — As  in  the  past  two  years, 
it  is  planned  to  include  a  Demonstration  School  in  the  program 
of  the  University  Summer  School,  consisting  of  one  primary 
grade  and  one  intermediate  grade.  The  primary  grade  will 
include  a  class  of  beginners  and  a  first-grade  class  combined. 
The  intermediate  grade  will  be  composed  of  fourth  and  fifth 
grade  pupils,  or  fifth  and  sixth  grade  pupils,  depending  upon 
the  number  of  applications. 

The  very  best  teachers  in  the  state  for  this  work  will  be 
employed,  in  order  that  the  children  may  be  given  the  best 
instruction  possible.    A  busy  child  is  a  happy  child,  and  it  is 
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our  plan  that  these  children  have  three  hours  each  morning 
of  delightful  employment  in  music,  organized  play,  stimu- 
lating handwork,  as  well  as  splendid  work  in  reading,  history, 
arithmetic,  geography  and  other  school  subjects. 

The  children  who  attended  last  year  were  delighted  with 
the  work.  The  sixth  grade  children  were  taught  how  to  use 
the  library  for  reference ;  they  organized  a  club  among  them- 
selves, carried  on  their  own  meetings  and  worked  out  a  play 
which  they  presented  at  the  close  of  the  term.  The  smaller 
children  delighted  their  mothers  at  the  close  with  a  puppet 
show. 

We  can  take  care  of  only  a  limited  number  of  children,  and 
jf  you  wish  to  enroll  your  child  this  should  be  attended  to  at 
once.  The  term  lasts  for  six  weeks,  beginning  Monday,  June 
21.  Daily  sessions  extend  from  8 :30  to  11 :30.  A  fee  of  $5.00 
will  be  charged. 

16.  The  Employment  Bureau. — As  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege and  the  Summer  School  wishes  to  serve  the  whole  state 
in  every  possible  way,  a  Teachers'  Employment  Bureau  was 
established  several  years  ago.  It  is  open  throughout  the  year, 
except  during  the  first  week  of  the  Summer  School  (students 
are  particularly  requested  not  to  ask  for  conferences  during 
the  first  week  of  Summer  School,  as  the  Director  will  be  very 
busy  with  other  duties  during  that  week),  and  the  vacation 
period  immediately  following  the  Summer  School.  Its  duties 
are  to  assist  students  and  graduates  of  the  University  to  ob- 
tain positions  in  the  teaching  profession.  From  school  offi- 
cials it  receives  requests  for  teachers.  From  teachers  it  re- 
ceives requests  for  information  as  to  vacancies.  It  keeps  on 
file  both  information  as  to  vacancies  and  as  to  available  teach- 
ers. When  called  upon  the  Bureau  tries  to  meet  the  needs  of 
loth  teachers  and  school  officials. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  will  be  glad  to  be  informed  of 
present  or  prospective  vacancies  in  positions  for  which  col- 
lege-trained men  or  women  are  eligible.  No  charges  are  made 
for  services,  though  students  are  required  to  pay  for  all  tele- 
grams and  telephone  calls  made  in  their  behalf. 

The  aggregate  yearly  salaries  of  all  teachers  who  secured 
positions  through  the  Bureau  last  summer  was  in  excess  of 
$324,675.00.     Had  the  same  positions  been  obtained  through 
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professional  agencies,  fees  in  excess  of  $16,233.75  would  have  "' 
been  collected  from  the  teachers.  As  the  Employment  Bureau 
made  no  charges  whatever,  it  is  readily  seen   that   no   small 
amount  was  saved  the  teachers  of  the  state. 

Communications  in  regard  to  teaching  positions  should 
be  addressed  to  Dean  J.  W.  Norman,  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville,  Florida.  I 

17.  The  Bulletin  Boards. — Read  the  bulletin  boards 
daily. 

EXPENSES 

The  cost  of  attending  the  Summer  School  is  very  moderate  | 
when  compared  with  that  at  many  other  institutions.  There  is 
no  charge  for  tuition  and  fees  are  very  low.  The  combined 
cost  for  a  room  on  the  campus  and  meals  in  the  Commons  is 
only  $40.00  for  the  session.  The  cost  of  meals  alone  is  $32.00 
for  the  session.  For  laundry,  incidentals  and  books,  expendi- 
tures vary,  but  necessary  expenditures  are  not  very  high.  The  | 
estimate  of  the  cost  to  a  student  living  on  the  campus  follows : 

High  Low            I 

Tuition  $  0.00  $  0.00 

Registration  fee  6.00  6.00 

Boarding  and  lodging  in  Dormitory 

per  week  in  advance 5.25  5.25 

In  advance  for  the  term 40.00  40.00 

Board  without  lodging,  per  week 4.25  4.25 

Board  without  lodging  for  the  term, 

in  advance  32.00  32.00 

Board  for  children  under  eight,  per 

week  2.00  2.00 

Board  for  children  above  eight,  per 

week  4.25  4.25 

Chemistry  Laboratory  fee 5.00  5.00 

Physics  Laboratory  fee 2.50  2.50 

Tests  and  measurements 1.50  1.50 

Biology  Laboratory  fee 5.00  5.00 

Drawing  fee  (for  materials  used) 1.00  .75 

Primary    Handwork 

(for  matei'ials  used) 75  .50 

Laundry  12.00  4.00 

Incidentals    16.00  8.00 

Books  8.00  3.00            ! 
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For  students  living  off  the  campus,  the  estimated  expense 
is  the  same  except  that  rooms  and  board  will  be  somewhat 
higher.  However,  good  rooms  adjacent  to  the  campus  can  be 
obtained  at  from  $6.00  to  $12.00  a  month  per  student,  and 
board  off  the  campus  will  cost  about  $6.00  a  week. 

Only  students  will  be  admitted  to  the  dormitories,  but 
children  may  take  meals  with  their  parents  in  the  Commons 
at  the  rates  given  in  the  above  list.  All  accounts  are  payable 
in  advance. 

ADMISSION 

Admission  to  Summer  School. — Those  who  have  finished 
the  tenth  grade  of  a  Senior  High  School,  or  equivalent,  and 
teachers  who  hold  a  First  Grade  Certificate,  are  admitted  to 
the  first  year  of  the  Four-Year  Normal  Curriculum,  which 
comprises  the  equivalent  of  the  last  two  years  of  high  school 
and  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  in  college.  Grad- 
uates of  Senior  High  Schools  who  can  offer  sixteen  entrance 
units,  including  three  (3)  of  English,  two  and  one-half  (21/2) 
of  mathematics,  one  (1)  of  history  and  one  (1)  of  Science,  are 
admitted  to  the  Freshman  year  of  the  Collegiate  course. 

Students  are  urged  to  pursue  courses  leading  to  a  degree 
and  to  have  themselves  classified  when  they  register.  To  facili- 
tate proper  classification,  all  students  are  requested  to  bring 
with  them  a  certified  transcript  of  the  work  they  have  com- 
pleted in  high  school  or  in  other  colleges.  Blanks  conven- 
iently arranged  for  this  data  will  be  sent  to  prospective  stu- 
dents upon  application. 

Persons  twenty-one  or  more  years  of  age  who  cannot  sat- 
isfy the  entrance  requirements,  but  who  give  evidence  of  abil- 
ity to  profit  by  the  courses  they  may  take,  may,  under  excep- 
tional circumstances,  be  admitted  as  "adult  specials". 

No  one  under  sixteen  years  of  age  will  be  admitted  unless 
he  is  a  graduate  of  a  Senior  High  School. 

There  are  no  academic  requirements  for  admission  for 
those  who  register  merely  for  review  courses. 

Entrance  Examinations. — For  the  large  number  of  sum- 
mer school  students  who  have  not  finished  high  school  and, 
hence,  do  not  have  sufficient  entrance  units  to  enable  them  to 
enter  the  Freshman  class,  but  yet  are  mature  enough  to  profit 
by  regular  college  work,  entrance  examinations  will  be  ar- 
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ranged.  All  students  should  file  with  the  Dean  of  the  Summer 
School  not  later  than  May  20th  petitions  for  examinations  in 
each  subject  in  which  they  wish  to  be  examined. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing. — Office  hours  will  be 
held  daily  by  the  Committee  on  Advanced  Standing  in  Room 
110,  Peabody  Hall,  to  evaluate  the  credits  of  those  students 
who  have  attended  other  colleges  and  universities  and  who 
wish  to  receive  advanced  standing  at  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida. This  office  will,  however,  not  be  open  after  Saturday, 
August  1,  as  this  Committee  will  have  other  duties  during  the 
last  week  of  the  Summer  School.  Students  are,  therefore, 
cautioned  not  to  delay  attention  to  this  important  matter 
later  than  this  date. 

Scholarships. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  1923, 
a  scholarship  law  was  passed  providing  for  two  scholarships 
from  each  county  in  the  State,  one  to  the  Teachers  College  of 
the  University  of  Florida,  and  one  to  the  School  of  Education 
at  the  State  College  for  Women.  Each  of  these  scholarships 
may  be  held  for  four  years  by  the  successful  applicant  and 
carries  a  stipend  of  $200.00  per  year.  Examinations  are 
held  in  each  county  on  the  first  Thursday  in  June  and  third 
Thursday  in  August  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  sup- 
erintendent. A  student  to  be  considered  as  an  applicant  for 
a  scholarship  must  present  sixteen  college  entrance  units. 
These  scholarships  are  awarded  upon  competitive  examina- 
tions to  persons  satisfying  the  entrance  requirements  of  the 
University  of  Florida  and  of  the  P'lorida  State  College  for 
Women.  A  student  who  desires  to  be  considered  as  an  appli- 
cant for  a  scholarship  should  make  his  desire  known  to  his 
county  superintendent  before  the  first  of  May  of  each  year. 
He  should  also  write  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  telling  him  of  his  application  for  the  scholarship. 

At  the  present  time  the  following  counties  have  no  rep- 
resentative at  the  Teachers  College: 

Brevard  Glades  Monroe 

BroM^ard  Hamilton  „ 

^.,  TT  J  Orange 

Citrus  Hernando 

Dade  Highlands  ^t.  Lucie 

Dixie  Indian  River  Sarasota 

Franklin  Martin  Seminole 
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DEGREES 

Degrees. — Courses  are  offered  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Educa- 
tion, and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Education.  For 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  the  major  elective  work  must  be 
chosen  in  Groups  A,  B,  C  and  F ;  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree,  from  Groups  D,  E,  and  one  other  (see  page  22) .  In  ad- 
dition to  these  degrees,  the  Normal  Diploma,  sometimes  called 
the  L,  I.  degree,  is  granted  to  those  students  who  have  finished 
the  second  year's  work  in  Teachers  College,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  in  the  Sophomore  year  Education  405  is  required. 
There  is  considerable  agitation  in  the  United  States  at  pres- 
ent to  make  two  years  of  training  beyond  high  school  a  mini- 
mum requirement  for  teaching  even  in  the  elementary  schools. 
All  students  are  therefore  urged  by  all  means  to  complete  the 
requirements  which  are  necessary  to  receive  the  Normal  Di- 
ploma. Students  who  expect  to  teach  in  high  school  should 
possess  a  Bachelor's  Degree. 

Authority  for  the  above  is  provided  in  Section  5  of  Summer 
School  Act  as  follows : 

"All  work  conducted  at  the  said  Summer  School  shall  be 
of  such  character  as  to  entitle  the  students  doing  the  same  to 
collegiate,  normal  or  professional  credit  therefor,  and  may  be 
applied  towards  making  a  degree." 

Residence  Requirement. — In  order  to  receive  a  degree, 
or  Normal  Diploma,  from  Teachers  College,  students  must 
have  spent  at  least  one  scholastic  year  in  residence  (three 
summer  schools  may  be  considered  equivalent  to  a  year  in 
residence),  and  must  have  completed  fifteen  (15)  year-hours 
of  college  work  in  residence.  These  fifteen  (15)  year-hours, 
except  in  one  condition,  must  be  the  last  which  one  takes 
immediately  prior  to  graduation.  The  exception  is  the  case  of 
students  who  take  their  degrees  by  attendance  at  the  Summer 
School,  in  which  case  six  (6),  but  never  more,  year-hours  of 
work  by  correspondence  may  be  taken  during  the  ten  (10) 
months  just  prior  to  the  Summer  Session  in  which  the  degree 
is  received.  In  every  case,  students  must  have  completed 
fifteen  (15)  year-hours  of  work  in  residence  and  must  have 
been  in  attendance  at  the  summer  session  or  scholastic  term 
immediately  prior  to  the  reception  of  a  degree. 
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Amount  of  Correspondence  Work  Permitted. — Stu- 
dents are  not  permitted  to  complete  more  than  fifty  per  cent 
(50%)  of  the  work  toward  a  degree  by  correspondence. 

Correspondence  study  courses  may  not  at  any  time  be 
offered  to  satisfy  the  residence  requirements. 

Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  work  by  correspond- 
ence while  they  are  in  residence  without  the  consent  of  the 
Dean  of  Teachers  College. 

Requirements  for  the  Master's  Degree. 

1.  A  candidate  for  the  Master's  Degree  must  be  in  resi- 
dence for  at  least  one  scholastic  year,  or  four  summer  terms, 
devoting  his  entire  time  during  this  period  to  study  and  re- 
search. 

2.  He  must  complete  two  majors  and  two  minors.  A  major 
is  a  three  year-hour  course  of  rank  above  the  Senior  Class.  A 
minor  is  a  three  year-hour  course  of  rank  above  the  Sopho- 
more Class. 

3.  A  thesis  is  required  of  all  candidates.  This  thesis  should 
be  closely  allied  to  the  major  subjects.  The  title  of  the  thesis 
should  be  submitted  by  the  end  of  the  first  summer  and  com- 
pleted by  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  summer. 

4.  All  students  who  hold  the  bachelor's  degree  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  a  conference  each  Wednesday  at  10  o'clock, 
Peabody  201. 

5.  All  students  who  wish  to  pursue  work  leading  to  the 
Master's  degree  must  register  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Grad- 
uate Committee  as  well  as  with  the  Dean  of  the  Summer 
School  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  plans  for  giving  the  work 
which  they  desire  may  be  perfected  before  the  opening  of  the 
Summer  School.  In  the  communication,  state  what  subjects  are 
desired. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDY 

As  stated  above,  any  course  that  is  above  the  Sophomore 
class  in  rank  may  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for 
minors.  Any  course  that  is  numbered  above  300  may  be 
counted  as  a  minor  subject.  Any  course  that  is  numbered 
above  500  may  be  counted  as  a  major.  As  a  usual  thing, 
undergraduate  students  are  not  permitted  to  register  for 
courses  that  are  numbered  above  500. 
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A  number  of  courses  have  already  been  arranged  that  may 
count  as  majors.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  arrange  still  others 
upon  request.  If  the  major  work  wished  is  not  listed,  re- 
quests for  it  should  be  made  at  an  early  date. 

Requirements  for  the  Bachelor's  Degrees. — The  follow- 
ing curriculum  has  been  designed  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  the  degrees  of  A.B.E.  and  B.S.E.  (For  the  requirements 
for  the  B.S.A.E.  degree,  see  General  Catalog  of  the  Univer- 
sity.) 

CURRICULUM 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  and 
Bachelor  of   Science   in   Education 

Constants. — i.  e.,  subjects  required  of  all  students  en- 
rolled in  Teachers  College. 


Required  of  all  students  in  Teachers  College: 


Physical    Eduction    I....  1 
Physical  Education  II..  1 

Military  Science  1 2 

Military   Science  II 2 

English   101-102   3 

Philosophy  201  11/2 

Education  207  11/2 

Education  101 I1/2 

Education    102] 

or  r  

Education    103  J 

Education  203 11/2 

Education  301 11/2 

Education  308 II/2 

Education  401 11/2 

Education  403 11/2 

Education  405 11/2 


hr. 

hr. 

hrs. 

hrs. 

hrs. 

hrs. 

hrs. 

hrs. 


required 
required 
required 
required 
required 
required 
required 
required 


of  Freshmen 
of  Sophomores 
of  Freshmen 
of  Sophomores 
of  Freshmen 
of  Sophomores 
of  Sophomores 
of  Freshmen 


Wo    hrs.;  required  of  Freshmen 


hrs. ;  required  of  Sophomores 
hrs.;  required  of  Juniors 
hrs.;  required  of  Juniors 
hrs.;  required  of  Seniors 
hrs.;  required  of  Seniors 
hrs. ;  required  of  Seniors 


Required  of  all  students  tcho  expect  to  he  principals: 

Education  404 1^/4   hrs. 

Education  408 iy2  hrs. 


'>r> 
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Each  student  must  select  courses  from  three  of  the  follow- 
mg  Groups.    (See  Regulation  2  below.) 


i 


A — Ancient   Languages 

Required  courses: 
Latin    101-1021 
Latin    203-204  [6  hrs. 

or  I 

Latin    201-202J 

Recommended    courses : 
Latin    301-302 
Latin   401-402 
Greek  21-22         1 
Greek    101-102    | 

or 
French    21-22      | 
French    101-102| 
or 
Spanish  1-2  | 

Spanish    101-102  y 


B — Modern    Languages 


Required  courses 

Fr.   21-22       1 

Fr.    101-102  \ 
or  16  hrs, 

Span.   1-2        ) 

Span.  101-102} 
Recommended    courses: 

French   201-202 

Spanish    201-202 

German    1-2 

Latin 

History  101-102  or 
205-6 

English    203-204,301- 
302  or  303-304 


C— English 


12  hrs. 


Required    courses 

Eng.  101-102  (in- 
cluded among  con- 
stants) 

English,    6 
hrs. 

6    hrs   from  ' 
Latin 
French  or 
Spanish 
Recommended    courses: 

Other  courss  in  lan- 
guages, and  His- 
tory   307-308. 


I 


D^Mathematics 

Required  courses: 
Math.    101-102  16  hrs. 
and   251-252      | 
Recommended    courses: 
Mathematics    351-352 
3  hours  from  a 
Science 
Surveying 


E — Natural   Science 

Required  courses : 

Biol.    Ill 

Biol.  101-102 

Biol.   118  r  16  hrs 

Chem.  101-102 1 

Phys.  203-204J 
Recommended    courses : 

Chem.   251-252 

Advanced    Physics 

Chem.    101-102,  or 
101-104 


F — Social    Science 


Required    courses: 
Hist.    101-102 
Hist.    201-202 
Hist.    203-2041  15  hrs 
Sociology 
301-302 
Econ.    201 
202 

Recommended    courses 
Social    Science 
Biology 

Psychology  and 
Philosophy 


I 


( 


! 


Regulations  : 

1.  All  students  must  take  all  Constants.    • 

2.  Each  student  must  select  from  three  Groups  of  Studies 
from  A  to  F,  and  must  continue  in  those  selected  until  com- 
pletion of  sophomore  year;  at  which  time  a  student  may  con- 
centrate upon  two  of  these  Groups  by  permission  of  the  Dean. 

It  is  urged  that  they  select  their  electives  from  closely 
related  subjects  in  order  that  they  may  become  proficient  in 
teaching  these  subjects. 

3.  Where  the  total  number  of  hours  of  the  three  Groups 
combined  does  not  equal  24,  additional  hours  must  be  taken 
from  the  recommended  courses  in  these  Groups  to  make  the 
total  24  or  more. 

4.  A  total  of  66  year-hours  is  required  for  graduation. 

5.  .In  case  a  student  is  exempt  from  Military  Science  1 
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and  II,  he  must  substitute  an  equal  number    of    hours    from 
other  departments. 

Substitutions  Permitted: 

(1)  Summer  School  students  may  substitute  another  course 
in  Education  for  Education  101  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean. 

(2)  Summer  School  students  maj  substitute  Education 
124  or  Education  123  for  Education  201,  except  that 
Education  123  gives  only  one  year  hour  of  credit.  The  addi- 
tional half  hour  must  be  made  up  elsewhere. 

(3)  Summer  School  students  may  substitute  Education 
122  for  Education  202. 

(4)  Summer  School  students  may  choose  among  Educa- 
tion 407,  Education  408,  and  Education  321. 

Requirements  for  the  Normal  Diploma. — The  Normal 
Diploma  is  awarded  to  those  students  who  have  completed  the 
Four-Ye?;r   Normal   Curriculum    (see   General   Catalog). 

This  curriculum  comprises  the  last  two  years  of  stan- 
dard high  school  work,  and  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  in  college. 

The  student  must  either  offer  sixteen  units  for  entrance 
to  the  third  year  of  the  Four- Year  Normal  Curriculum  (i.  e., 
freshman  year  in  college),  or  he  must  have  completed  sixteen 
units  by  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  this  curriculum.  In  the 
next  two  years  (the  freshman  and  sophomore  years)  he  must 
complete  at  least  one  credit  hour  of  Physical  Education  and 
Iwo  credit  hours  of  Military  Science.  In  addition,  the  student 
must  complete  thirty  academic  and  professional  year-hours, 
or  sixty  semester-hours.  Of  these,  the  following  are  required : 
English  101-102,  3  hrs. ;  Philosophy  201,  V/2  hrs. ;  Education 
207,  II/2  hrs.;  Education  101-102,  3  hrs.;  Education  405,  V/o 
hrs. ;  and  Education  203,  II/2  hrs.  The  student  may  then  choose 
three  of  the  groups  described  under  the  requirements  for  the 
bachelor's  degree,  and  so  far  as  possible  complete  the  "re- 
quired" courses  in  these  three  groups.  On  account  of  the  large 
number  of  hours  required  in  two  of  the  groups,  it  may  be  im- 
possible for  students  who  elect  these  groups  to  complete  all 
of  the  "required"  courses  in  three  groups.  In  that  case,  they 
should  divide  their  time  about  equally  among  the  groups 
chosen. 
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CREDIT 

Summer  School  Credit. — Students  will  ordinarily  be  able 
to  complete  about  one-fourth  as  much  work  in  a  session  of  the 
Summer  School  as  they  do  in  the  regular  annual  session.  By 
reciting  six  times  per  week,  however,  it  is  possible  for  college 
students  to  complete  a  full  semester's  work  in  three  courses. 
The  amount  of  credit,  stated  in  year-hours,  to  which  the  com- 
pletion of  each  course  will  entitle  one,  is  given  below  in  the 
description  of  the  courses  of  instruction. 

The  following  resolutions,  which  are  primarily  intended 
for  students  of  less  than  college  rank,  were  adopted  by  the 
Teachers  College  Faculty  in  January,  1921 : 

I.  Courses  to  be  given  in  the  Summer  School  shall  be  designated 
as   (a)  Review,   (b)  pre-college,  or   (c)   College. 

(a)  Courses  intended  primarily  to  give  a  rapid  survey  of  a  subject 
and  thus  prepare  for  examination  for  a  Teacher's  Certificate. 

(b)  Courses  arranged  primarily  for  pupils  unable  to  offer  fourteen 
college  entrance  units. 

(c)  Courses  designed  primarily  for  college  students   (those  able  to 
offer  fourteen  or  more  college  entrance  units.) 

II.  All  courses  (whether  Review,  pre-college,  or  College)  may,  if  the 
other  regulations  be  observed,  be  used  towards  extension  of  Teachers' 
Certificates,  provided  that  at  least  one  course  of  higher  scholastic  grade 
other  than  those  necessary  for  the  certificate,  be  taken. 

III.  (a)  No  credit  in  college  entrance  units  or  in  college  hours  shall 
be  given  for  successful  completion  of  a  "Review"  course. 

(b)  Summer  School  students  offering  less  than  fourteen  entrance 
units  shall  not,  without  special  permission,  be  allowed  to  take  more  than  i 
twenty  hours  per  week.  Not  more  than  one  entrance  unit  will  be  given  i 
for  work  done  by  pre-college  students  at  one  session  of  the  Summer  School.] 
For  successful  completion  of  one  pre-college  course  of  study  with  five 
recitations  per  week,  one-fourth  of  one  college  entrance  unit  shall  be] 
given.  One  hour  of  recitation  shall  be  considered  equal  to  two  hours  of  J 
work  in  laboratory,  music,  physical  education,  and  drawing. 

The  Teachers  College  will  accept  entrance  unit  credits  only  in  case 
an  entire  course  has  been  completed.  Under  no  circumstances  will  it 
accept  less  than  one-half  unit  in  a  subject,  and  one-half  units  only  in 
subjects  so  marked  in  the  current  catalog.  The  College  will,  however, 
accept  one-quarter  of  a  unit  when  an  additional  unit  or  permissible 
one-half  unit  is  also  offered  in  the  same  subject,  provided  the  one-quarter 
unit  does  not  represent  duplication  of  work. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  schedule  of  classes  be  so  arranged  as 
to  make  it  possible  for  a  student  in  pre-college  courses  to  earn  two  one- 
quarter  units  in  one  subject  during  one  session  of  the  Summer  School. 

(c)  A  student  able  to  offer  fourteen  or  more  college  entrance  units 
shall  not,  without  special  permission,  be  allowed  to  receive  more  than 
four  and  one-half  credit  hours  or  one  and  one-half  college  entrance  units. 

Successful  completion  of  a  course  of  study  requiring  six  class  hours 
per  week  thruout  the  Summer  School  session,  will  entitle  the  student  to 
one  and  one-half  college  hours;  completion  of  a  course  requiring  four 
or  five  hours  per  week,  will  entitle  to  one  college  hour,  and  of  a  class 
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meeting  two  or  three  times  per  week,  to  one-half  college  hour;  but 
no  credit  in  hours  will  be  given  for  a  class  meeting  only  once  a  week. 
To  entitle  a  student  to  credit,  a  course  in  the  Summer  School  must  be 
approved  by  the  head  of  the  Department  in  the  University  most  nearly 
concerned. 

MaximuTfi  and  Minimum  Hours. — Without  special  permis- 
sion from  the  Teachers  College  faculty,  all  students  must  take 
as  many  as  fifteen  hours  a  week  and  may  not  take  more  than 
twenty.  College  students  may  not  register  for  courses  that 
aggregate  more  than  four  and  one-half  college  credits.  In 
special  cases  students  may  petition  the  faculty  for  permission 
to  register  for  fewer  than  fifteen  hours  and  exceptionally  able 
students  are  sometimes  permitted  to  take  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  work,  but  only  under  the  following  regulations 
which  have  the  sanction  of  the  Teachers  College  Faculty : 

1.  Students  must  first  petition  the  Teachers  College  Fac- 
ulty for  permission  to  register  for  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  work,  presenting  this  petition  to  the  Dean  of  the  Summer 
School. 

2.  Before  being  allowed  to  register  for  more  than  414 
year  hours  credit,  or  more  than  20  recitations  per  week  in 
pre-college  work,  the  student  must  show  that  he  has  attained 
an  average  of  90  in  the  term  or  Summer  School  immediately 
preceding,  in  which  case  he  may  be  permitted  to  take  5i/^ 
credits.  In  like  manner,  the  student  must  show  an  average , 
of  93  before  he  will  be  permitted  to  take  as  much  as  6  credit 
hours.  The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  credit  received  to  41/2  credits  even  if  all  subjects  should  be 
passed,  unless  the  same  high  averages,  respectively,  are  main- 
tained. 

3.  Those  who  wish  more  than  required  amount  of  work 
must  have  a  thorough  physical  examination  by  the  University 
physician. 

4.  Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  register  for  more 
than  the  usual  number  of.  hours  until  their  petitions  have  been 
granted. 

CERTIFICATES 

Graduate  State  Certificates. — Graduates  of  the  Teach- 
ers College  and  Normal  School  are  granted  Graduate  State 
Certificates  without  further  examination,  provided  that  one- 
fifth  of  their  work  has  been  devoted  to  professional  training 
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and  provided  that  they  have  the  recommendation  of  the  Teach- 
ers College  Faculty.  It  is  well  for  the  student  to  note  that  a 
Graduate  State  Certificate  permits  him  to  teach  only  those 
subjects  that  are  listed  on  such  certificate,  and  that  only  those 
subjects  will  be  placed  on  his  certificate  in  which  he  has  spe- 
cialized in  his  college  course.  This  will  ordinarily  mean  that  a 
subject  must  have  been  pursued  for  at  least  two  years  in  col- 
lege before  a  certificate  to  teach  that  subject  will  be  granted. 
In  case  a  student  has  pursued  a  subject  for  three  or  four  years 
in  high  school,  however,  this  rule  may  sometimes  be  abro- 
gated. 

Graduate  State   Certificates  may  be  converted  into  Life 
Certificates  by  "presenting  satisfactory  evidence  of  having 
taught  successfully  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  months  under 
a  Graduate  State  Certificate,  and  presenting  endorsement  of] 
three  holders  of  Life  State,  Life  Graduate  State,  or  Life  Pro-| 
fessional  Certificates." 

Requirements  for  Other  Teachers'  Certificates. — The  fol- 
lowing are  the  subjects  in  which  applicants  for  Third  Grade 
Certificates  will  be  examined:   Orthography,  reading,  arith-| 
metic,    English    Grammar,    composition,    geography.    United 
States  history,  including  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States^]' 
physiology  and  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

Applicants  for  Second  Grade  Certificates  will  be  examined] 
in  the  subjects  prescribed  for  the  Third  Grade  Certificate,  andi 
in  Agriculture,  Civil  Government,  and  algebra  to  Quadratics. 
"Applicants  for  Second  Grade  Certificates  who  submit  unex- 
pired Third  Grade  Certificates  as  parts  of  their  examinations, 
may  be  exempt  from  tests  on  Orthography,  reading  and  physi- 
ology." 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  prescribed  for  the  Second  Grade! 
Certificate,  applicants  for  First  Grade  Certificates  must  bej 
examined  in  Algebra,  quadratics  and  beyond,  Biology,  Psy- 
chology, General  History  and  Rhetoric,  and  by  submitting  an 
imexpired  Second  Grade  Certificate  may  be  exempt  from  all 
subjects  covered  by  that  certificate,  provided  the  grades  at-j 
tained  on  the  Second  Grade  Certificate  are  equal  to  those  re-] 
quired  for  the  First  Grade  Certificate. 
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REGULATION  GOVERNING  THE   EXTENSION  OF 

CERTIFICATES 

When  credit  for  the  extension  of  certificate  is  desired, 
regulations  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  under  the  heading 
"Maximum  and  Minimum  Hours"  must  be  observed. 

1.  Every  applicant  for  extension  must  take  at  least  a 
four-hour  course  in  Education  (but  not  in  Pedagogy)  or 
Psychology,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  professional  requirements 
for  extension  of  certiHcaUv 

2.  The  repetition  of  courses  in  Education  or  Psychology 
previously  taken  will  not  satisfy  the  professional  require- 
ment for  extension, 

3.  Students  who  desire  an  extension  of  a  third  grade  cer- 
tificate may  not  register  for  orthography,  arithmetic,  english 
grammar,  english  composition,  geography.  United  States  his- 
tory, physiology  and  pedagogy. 

4.  Students  who  desire  an  extension  of  a  second  grade 
certificate  may  not  register  in  the  subjects  enumerated  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  or  in  agriculture,  civics  and  first  year 
algebra. 

5.  Students  who  desire  extension  of  a  first  grade  cer- 
tificate may  not  register  in  the  subjects  enumerated  in  the 
preceding  two  paragraphs  or  for  second  year  algebra,  biol- 
ogy, elementary  psychology,  general  history  and  rhetoric. 

6.  No  applicant  for  extension  shall  take  less  than  15 
hours  per  week  without  special  permission,  and  at  least  10 
hours  of  this  amount  shall  be  in  courses  not  covered  by  the 
certificate  held,  or  by  courses  previously  taken. 

7.  No  student  will  be  granted  an  extension  of  certificate 
who  does  not  apply  for  the  same  on  the  student  REGISTRA- 
TION CARD.  A  list  of  those  who  have  applied  will  be  posted 
on  the  Bulletin  Board  in  Peabody  Hall  not  later  than  July  1st 
for  correction,  and  no  student  will  be  recommended  for  ex- 
tension of  certificate  whose  name  does  not  appear  on  this  list 
by  Aug'dst  1.  Students  should  register  under  exactly  the 
same  name  that  appears  on  the  certificate  which  they  wish 
to  have  extended. 

8.  An  extra  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged  for  any 
change  of  registration  after  Friday  of  the  first  week. 
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9.  To   be   granted   extension,   students   must   be   recom 
mended  for  diligence  and  accomplishment.    Usually  a  passing 
grade  is  required. 

10.  Certificates  to  be  extended  must  be  sent  by  Registered 
mail  to  W.  S.  Cawthon,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, at  Tallahassee,  Florida,  immediately  after  the  Sum- 
mer Session.  Those  who  expect  to  take  the  state  examinations 
immediately  after  the  Summer  School,  however,  should  retain 
their  certificates  until  they  have  adjusted  their  exemptions 
with  the  county  superintendent.  They  should  then  send  their 
certificates  as  directed  above.  J 

The  Summer  School  faculty  will  not  recommend  students 
for  extension  of  certificate  for  repeating  courses  which  they 
have  taken  in  previous  summer  sessions,  or  those  who  are 
not  pursuing  courses  in  order  to  raise  the  grade  of  certificate 
already  held.  At  the  end  of  the  term  the  faculty  will  recom- 
mend for  extension  those  that  meet  the  above  conditions. 

GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  REGISTRATION 

Please  observe  the  following  directions !  It  will  be  a  great 
time-saver  to  you  and  your  instructors  if  you  will  read  and 
understand  these  directions  before  you  come  to  register. 

1.  Get  your  registration  right  the  first  time.  Remember 
the  proverb,  "Haste  makes  waste."  More  than  500  students 
every  year  find  it  necessary  to  re-register.  Don't  hurry.  Be 
accurate.  Make  up  your  mind  to  take  not  less  than  one  nor; 
more  than  three  hours  in  registering. 

2.  Study  the  registration  blanks  reproduced  immediately 
after  these  directions. 

3.  Fill  out  the  REGISTRATION  CARD  in  complete  detail 
down  to  the  word  "COURSES."  Answer  every  question  if 
possible. 

4.  Study  the  Bulletin  and  the  daily  program  until  you 
know  or  at  least  think  you  know,  what  subjects  you  desire  to 
study.    See  that  there  are  no  conflicts  in  your  class  hours. 

5.  Consult  freely  with  members  of  the  faculty  about  your 
schedule. 

6.  Students  who  are  taking  courses  that  require  observa- 
tion in  the  Demonstration  School  should  reserve  time  for  this 
purpose  between  8  :30  and  11 :30  A.  M. 
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7.  After  you  have  decided  which  subjects  you  expect  to 
take,  list  them  on  the  large  REGISTRATION  CARD  under 
the  word  "COURSES." 

8.  You  are  now  ready  to  fill  out  the  INSTRUCTOR'S 
COURSE  CARDS.  Make  out  one  of  these  cards  for  each  sub- 
ject you  are  taking.  For  instance,  if  you  are  taking  three  sub- 
jects, you  will  need  three  Course  Cards,  four  subjects,  four 
cards,  etc. 

9.  Do  not  register  for  more  than  41/4  college  credits  or 
more  than  20  recitation  hours  per  week  of  review  work. 

10.  Secure  the  signature  on  your  REGISTRATION  CARD 
of  each  of  your  instructors  and  leave  with  him  the  INSTRUC- 
TOR'S COURSE  CARD  made  out  for  the  subject  which  he 
teaches. 

11.  Be  sure  you  have  your  registration  as  you  want  it.  Do 
not  change  courses  unnecessarily. 

12.  Present  the  REGISTRATION  CARD  to  the  Dean  or 
one  of  his  assistants  for  approval, 

13.  An  extra  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged  for  any 
change  in  registration  after  Friday  of  the  first  week. 

14.  Graduate  students  must  register  both  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Graduate  Committee,  and  with  the  Dean  of  the 
Summer  School. 

When  and  Where  to  Register. — Students  who  live  in 
and  near  Gainesville  should  register  on  Friday  or  Saturday, 
June  11th  and  12th,  in  the  Dean's  office  in  Peabody  Hall. 
Those  who  can  reach  Gainesville  on  the  morning  trains  on 
Monday,  June  14th,  should  register  on  that  day  to  relieve  the 
congestion  on  Tuesday,  June  15th.  All  others  should  register 
on  Tuesday,  June  15th.  No  effort  will  be  made  to  meet 
trains  or  to  transfer  trunks  on  Sunday.  In  fact,  students  are 
urged  not  to  arrive  on  Sunday. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  following  abbreviations  used  in  connection  with  the 
courses,  indicate  the  buildings  in  which  the  courses  are  held, 
and  the  numbers  after  such  abbreviations  indicate  rooms  in 
which  they  are  held: 

A — Agricultural  Building;  S — Science;  P — Peabody;  E — 
Engineering;  L — Language;  G — Gymnasium. 


I 


AGRICULTURE 

Elementary  Agriculture. — A  general  course  in  agricul 
ture.  This  will  introduce  the  student  to  the  study  of  soils, 
plants,  common  diseases  of  plants,  insects,  farm  crops,  domes- 
tic animals  and  the  like.  Methods  of  teaching  agriculture  in 
rural  schools  will  be  stressed.  Review  and  extension  credit 
only.    M.  W.  F.  11:00  A.  205.     Mr.  Turlington. 

Agronomy  305. — Rural  Law. — Classification  of  property, 
boundaries,  fences,  stock  laws,  rents,  contracts,  deeds,  ab- 
stracts, mortgages,  taxes,  laws  governing  shipping,  etc.  1  col- 
lege credit.     M.  W.  Th.  S.  10:00  A.  205.     Mr.  Turlington. 

Agronomy  306. — Marketing  and  distributing  farm  prod- 
ucts ;  marketing  organizations  and  laws  under  which  they  are 
operated.     The  relation  of  foreign  trade  and  general  busi- 
ness conditions  to  the  farmers'  market.     11/2  college  credits 
Daily  9:00.  A.  205.     Mr.  Turlington. 

Agronomy  501, — Agricultural  Economics  Seminar. — A 
study  of  the  recent  literature  and  scientific  publications  in 
Agricultural  Economics.  Open  to  students  of  Senior  col- 
lege rank  and  Graduate  students.  1  college  credit.  Daily 
8:00.  A.  205.     Mr.  Turlington. 

Agricultural  Economics. — Research  in  Farm  Manage- 
ment and  marketing.  Open  only  to  graduate  students.  One 
to  5  hours  by  appointment,  place  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  Tur- 
lington. 

architecture 

Architecture. — The  new  School  of  Architecture  will  offer 
courses  in  Freehand  Drawing  and  Elementary  Architectural 
Design  which  may  be  taken  in  Summer  School  by  making  ar- 
rangements with  the  Director  of  the  Department.  This  work 
will  be  in  the  nature  of  personal  instruction  and  a  fee  will 
be  charged.    P.  200.     Mr.  Weaver. 
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BIOLOGY 

General  Biology. — General  introduction  to  the  structure 
and  classification  with  special  reference  to  the  flowering  plants, 
the  insects  and  vertebrates.  Designed  to  prepare  for  state  ex- 
aminations. Three  recitations  and  three  laboratory  periods 
per  week.    II/2  pre-college  credits. 

Two  sections : 

Section  1.  M.  W.  F.  9:00  S.  105.  Laboratory  M.  T.  Th. 
3:00-5:00.    Mr.  Black. 

Section  2.  M.  W.  F.  2  :00  S.  104.  Laboratory  T.  2  :00-4  :00 
Th.  F.  4 :00-6  :00  S.  21.    Miss  Borger. 

Biology  101. — General  Botany. — The  structure  and  life 
histories  of  the  spore  bearing  plants ;  the  structure  and  life 
history  of  the  principal  gymnosperms.  This  course  should 
be  taken  in  conjunction  with  or  precede  Biology  102.  M.  W. 
Th.  S.  10:00  S.  205.  Lab.  M.  T.  Th.  F.  2:00-4:00.  2  college 
credits.     Mr.  Cody. 

Biology   102. — General   Botany. — This   is   the   continua- 
tion of  Biology  101.     The  structure,  physiology  and  life  his- 
tories of  the  flowering  plants ;     classification  and  ecology  of 
the  local  flora.    2  college  credits.     M.  T.  Th.  F.  11 :00  S.  205. 
Lab.  M.  T.  Th.  F.  2:00-4:00.     Miss  Borger. 

Biology  322. — Agricultural  Bacteriology. — This  course  is 
a  continuation  of  321  for  agricultural  students.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  relationship  of  microorganisms  to  the  soil, 
milk,  and  its  products  and  the  common  stock  diseases.  Pre- 
requisite: Biology  321.  2  college  credits.  M.  T.  W.  F.  9:00 
S.  205;   Laboratory  M.  T.  W.  F.  3:00-5:00.     Mr.  Cody. 

ATHLETIC  COACHING 

Coaching  101. — Football. — Theory;  and  Practice. — The 
course  will  include  the  theories  of  fundamentals,  their  de- 
velopment and  relation  to  team  play,  with  special  emphasis 
laid  upon  drills  to  perfect  fundamentals.  The  several  styles 
of  offense  and  defense,  with  consideration  of  their  special 
strength  and  weakness ;  generalship  and  strategy ;  train- 
ing, conditioning  and  player's  equipment  will  be  discussed. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  forward-pass  attack  and 
its  defense. 
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The  practical  work  will  include  punting,  place-kicking, 
drop-kicking,  kick-off  and  forward  passing;  tackling  dummy 
and  charging  sled;  special  drill  for  linemen,  ends  and  backs; 
interference  and  team  work ;  fundamental  plays,  break  plays, 
and  signal  systems. 

1/2  college  credit.  Two  hours  a  day.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.  3  :00 
Basketball  court.     Mr.  Sebring. 

Coaching  102.  Baseball. — The  fundamentals  of  the  game 
as  applied  to  the  individual ;  the  defensive  game,  the  battery ; 
the  basemen ;  the  outfielders ;  the  defensive  team  as  a  unit  | 
with  emphasis  upon  the  finer  points  of  ''inside"  defense ;  the 
offensive  game ;  the  batsman,  the  runner,  the  base  coaches ; 
types  of  offense  to  be  used  in  particular  stages  of  the  game; 
the  team  coach  and  his  duties  to  his  team. 

1/2  college  credit,  M.  W.  Th.  S.  10:00  Basketball  court. 
Mr.  White. 

Coaching  103. — Track  and  Field  and  Athletic  Training  i 
Theory. — the  theory  of  starting,  finishing,  sprinting,  distance- 
running,  hurdling,  high  and  broad  jumping,  pole  vaulting, 
shot  putting,  discus  and  javelin  throwing.  Demonstrations 
will  be  given  in  connection  with  lectures.  Theories  of  train- 
ing, massage,  treatment  of  sprains,  bruises,  etc. ;  training 
room  sanitation  and  care  of  equipment;  bandaging  and  first 
aid. 

1/2  college  credit  M.  T.  W.  Th.  11:00  Basketball  court 
Mr.  Sebring. 

Coaching  104. — Basketball  (men). — The  fundamentals 
of  the  game ;  passing,  receiving,  pivots,  shooting ;  the  de- 
fense; of  the  individual,  of  the  team,  the  five  man  defense 
showing  the  different  types  employed  and  emphasizing  the 
most  successful.  The  offense,  as  applied  to  the  individual, 
team  offense,  different  types  employed,  special  attention  given 
to  the  types  of  offense  to  break  through  a  five  man  defense. 
Practices  to  employ  in  developing  a  strong  offense. 

1/2  college  credit:  M.  T.  W.  Th.  8:00  Basketball  court. 
Mr.  White.  ^1 

Coaching  105. — Basketball  (women). — The  fundamentals 
of  the  game;  passing,  receiving,  the  pivots,  shooting;  the 
defense,    of    the    individual   guards ;     centres ;     team   work 
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on  defense.  The  offense,  individual  play,  offense  on  team 
work,  guards,  centres  and  forwards.  Practices  employed 
to  devel(?p  a  strong  offense. 

Given  as  an  aid  to  coaches  of  girls  teams.  No  college 
credit.  9:00  Basketball  court.     Mr.  White. 

CHEMISTRY 

Chemistry  101-102. — General  Chemistry. — A  course  de- 
signed for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  science  teaching  in 
the  high  school.  This  course  can  be  taken  by  those  who  have 
never  taken  chemistry,  or  by  those  who  have  had  a  course 
before  and  wish  to  review  it.  There  will  be  two  courses  in 
General  Chemistry,  one  embracing  non-metals  and  one  em- 
bracing metals.     The  former  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  latter. 

Chemistry  101. — First  Semester.  A  study  of  the  non- 
metals.  21/2  college  credits.  Daily  9:00  S.  104.  Lab.  M. 
T.  Th.  F.  2:00-4:00.     Mr.  Leigh. 

Chemistry  102. — Second  Semester.  A  study  of  the  metals. 
21/2  college  credits.  Daily  11 :00  S.  105.  Lab.  M.  T.  Th.  F. 
2:00-4:00.     Mr.  Black. 

Chemistry  201. — Qualitative  Analysis. — Lectures  and  lab- 
oratory course  in  this  subject  offered  to  those  who  have  had 
general  chemistry.  II/2  college  credits.  T.  Th.  2  :00  S.  104.  Lab. 
M.  T.  Th.  F.  2  :00-5  :00.    Mr.  Heath. 

Chemistry  251. — Organic  Chemistry. — This  course  is  de- 
signed to  present  the  fundamentals  of  chemistry  of  the  com- 
pounds of  carbon.  The  work  in  the  classroom  is  presented  by 
means  of  lectures,  quizzes,  and  oral  and  written  recitations. 
21/2  college  credits.  Daily  11 :00  S.  104.  Laboratory  2  :00-6  :00. 
Days  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Leigh. 

Chemistry  301.  —  Volumetric  Analysis.  —  A  laboratory 
course  offered  to  those  who  have  had  qualitative  analysis.  1 V2 
college  credits.  Laboratory  2:00-5:00,  days  to  be  arranged. 
12  hours  per  week.     Mr.  Black. 

Chemistry  302. — Gravimetric  Analysis. — A  laboratory 
course  offered  to  those  who  have  had  qualitative  analysis.  II/2 
college  credits.  Laboratory  2:00-5:00,  days  to  be  arranged. 
12  hours  per  week.    Mr.  Black. 

Chemistry  551.  —  Chemical  Research.  —  Organic  Chem- 
istry; Inorganic  Chemistry;  Physical  Chemistry,  and  Agricul- 
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tural  Chemistry.     21/^  to  5  hours.     Hours  and  place  to  be 
arranged.    Messrs.  Leigh,  Black,  Heath  and  Jackson. 

CIVICS 

Civics. — Special  attention  will  be  given  to  school  laws  of 
Florida  and  to  local,  town,  city  and  county  governments.  Three 
sections.    Review  and  extension  credit  only. 

Section  1.  M.  W.  Th.  10:00  E.  208.  Mr.  Hollingsworth. 
Section  2.  T.  Th.  F.  2:00  E.  208.  Mr.  Hollingsworth. 
Section  3.     M.  Th.  F.  9:00  E.  208.     Mr.  Simmons. 

DRAWING,  CONSTRUCTIVE  VV^ORK  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ART 

Drawing  I. — Grades  I-HI,  inclusive.  Application  of  Art 
to  everyday  studies ;  construction  work  and  design ;  paper  cut- 
ting, illustration;  free-hand  drawing;  nature  study  in  colors. 
14  college  credit.    Two  sections  : 

Section  1.     M.  W.  Th.  S.  10:00  E.  215.     Miss  Salter. 

Section  2.     M.  T.  Th.  F.  3  :00  E.  215.     Miss  Salter. 

Drawing  II. — Grades  IV-VII,  inclusive.  Design  and  ap- 
plied design ;  line  and  shade ;  theory  of  color  and  study  of  water 
colors;  nature  study  and  still  life  in  color;  notebooks  kept  up 
to  date  each  week.  1/2  college  credit.  M.  T.  Th.  F.  2:00  E.  215. 
Miss  Salter. 

Drawing  IV. — Grades  I  to  XII,  inclusive.  Decorative  work 
in  enamels ;  stencilling  and  handwork  that  can  be  useful  thru- 
out  the  grades  and  high  school.  I/2  college  credit.  M.  T.  Th. 
S.  9:00  E.  215.    Miss  Salter. 

ECONOMICS   AND   SOCIOLOGY 

Economics  201. — Introduction  to  Social  Economics. — A 
study  of  human  wants  and  how  those  wants  are  satisfied  un- 
der our  present  economic  system  with  special  emphasis  on 
group  welfare.  II/2  college  credits.  Daily  8:00  L.  5.  Mr. 
Bristol. 

Economics  202. — Principles  of  Economics. — A  study  of 
the  demand  for  economic  goods  by  an  analysis  of  production 
and  consumption.  The  exchange  of  goods;  marketing  and 
market  price.  The  apportionment  of  the  social  income  among 
various  productive  factors,  groups  and  individuals.  II/2  cred- 
its.    Daily  9  :00  L.  5.     Mr.  Bristol. 
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Sociology  102. — Introduction  to  Sociology. — A  brief 
study  of  some  of  the  fundamental  factors  and  problems  of 
social  welfare  and  social  progress.  1^/4  college  credits.  Daily 
11:00.     P.  114.     Mr.  Beaty. 

Sociology  302. — Race  Problems. — The  basis  of  racial 
prejudice;  racial  inequalitj^;  immigration;  the  negro 
problem ;  inter-racial  cooperation.  Prerequisite :  Sociology 
102  or  equivalent.  11/4  college  credits.  Daily  12:00.  L.  5. 
Mr.  Beaty. 

Sociology  309. — Modern  Social  Problems. — Juvenile  de- 
linquency, crime  and  punishment,  mental  disease  and  mental 
hygiene,  divorce  and  family  responsibility,  public  health,  im- 
migration, race  problems.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  102  or 
equivalent.  11/4  college  credits.  Daily  11:00.  L.  5.  Mr. 
Bristol  and  special  lecturers. 

Sociology  401. — Elementary  Case  Work. — The  methods 
of  case  work  as  applied  to  the  treatment  of  the  socially  in- 
adequate. Not  open  to  those  under  Junior  grade  except  by 
special  permission.  (Pre-requisite  or  co-requisite,  one  course 
in  Sociology  or  Economics.)  li/o  college  credits.  M.  W.  F. 
2:00-4:00.     P.  106.     Mrs.  Terhune. 

Sociology  402. — Field  Work. — At  least  sixty  hours  of 
supervised  field  work  with  conferences.  May  be  concentrated 
in  the  last  four  weeks  of  the  Summer  School.  1  college 
credit.     Mrs.  Terhune. 

Sociology  404. — Elements  of  Psychiatric  Social  Work. — 
The  psychology  of  subnormal  and  abnormal  children ;  clin- 
ical diagnosis,  training.  Open  to  advanced  students  by  per- 
mission of  instructor.  14  college  credit.  Last  four  weeks.  T. 
Th.  2:00-4:00.     P.  102.  ^  Dr.  Walsh. 

EDUCATION 

Any  4  or  6  hour  course  in  Education,  but  not  in  Pedagogy, 
will  meet  the  professional  requirenient  for  the  extension  of 
certificates. 

Pedagogy. — School  management,  general  and  special  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  elementary  principles  of  child  nature,  school 
hygiene  and  sanitation,  personality  of  teacher,  relation  of 
school  and  community,  and  other  practical  pedagogical  ques- 
tions.    Review.     1  pre-college  credit.     Two  sections : 
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Section  1.  M.  T.  W.  F.  12:00  A.  204.  Mrs.  Metcalfe. 
Section  2.  M.  T.  Th.  F.  3:00  A.  204.  Mrs.  Metcalfe. 
Education  101. — How  to  Teach. — An  introduction  to  the 

Study  of  Classroom  Teaching.  What  makes  a  good  teacher? 
What  makes  a  good  school?  When  may  it  be  said  that  one  is 
educated?  Such  questions  as  these  will  be  taken  up  in  the 
course.     11/2  college  credits.     Daily  9:00  P.  114,  Mr.  Ackley. 

Education  102. — History  and  Principles  of  Education. — A 
study  of  the  historical  background  of  education,  and  of  the 
fundamental  principles  which  should  guide  educational  pro- 
cedure and  give  appreciation  of  educational  conditions  of 
today.     11/2  college  credits.    Daily  12:00  P.  204.     Mr. 

Education  103. — Health  Education. 

Section  1.  Health  Education  in  Primary  Grades. — Condi- 
lions  and  forces  that  affect  the  physical  and  mental  vigor  of 
children  and  teachers,  and  relate  the  school  to  the  health  of  the 
home  and  community.  Location  and  sanitation  of  school  build- 
ings; hygienic  furniture,  etc.;  diseases  and  physical  defects; 
medical  inspection;  hygiene  of  instruction;  teacher's  health; 
play  and  recreation;  teaching  of  hygiene.  IV2  college  credits. 
Daily  8:00  L.  112.     Miss  Swanson. 

Section  2.  Health  Education  in  Elementary  Schools. — A 
study  of  school  health  activities  and  methods  of  interesting  the 
child  in  the  formation  of  health  habits  based  on  the  new  course 
of  study  in  Health  Education  for  the  Elementary  Grades. 
Information,  outlines,  specific  acts,  corrective  exercises,  pro- 
jects, games  and  stories  will  be  presented.  Offered  to  teachers 
of  the  elementary  grades.  1^/2  college  credits.  Daily  12:00 
L.  210.     Miss  Swanson. 

Section  3.  Health  Education  in  High  Schools. — The  goals 
for  an  effective  program  of  health  education  in  the  high 
schools:  a  study  of  school  health  activities  and  methods  of 
presentation.  II/2  college  credits.  Daily  2:00  L.  112.  Miss 
Swanson. 

Education  122.  —  The  Teaching  of  Reading  and  Litera- 
ture in  the  First  Six  Grades. — The  basic  importance  of  read- 
ing in  the  elementary  school,  reading  as  a  tool  study,  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  teaching  reading,  etc.,  will  constitute  the 
course.    Methods  of  teaching  phonics,  appreciation,  memoriz- 
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ation  and  dramatization  will  be  presented.  Observation  of 
demonstration  lessoi.s  and  criticisms  will  be  required.  Three 
sections. 

Section  1  will  be  confined  largely  to  the  teaching  of  the 
mechanics  of  reading  as  a  tool  study.  II/2  college  credits. 
Daily  9:00  P.  2.     Mrs.  Carrier. 

Section  2.  The  same  as  Section  1.  II/2  college  credits. 
Daily.  12  :00  P.  2.     Mrs.  Carrier. 

Section  3  is  designed  for  those  teachers  who  will  teach  in 
the  middle  elementary  grades.  V/i  college  credits.  Daily 
8:00  P.  2.     Mrs.  Carrier. 

Education  123.  —  Hand-work  for  Elementan^  Grades. — 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the  real  function  of 
handwork  in  the  elementary  grades.  The  various  types  of 
hand  work  will  be  discussed,  paper  cutting,  free  hand  draw- 
ing, clay  modeling,  etc.  A  constructive  project  for  each  grade 
will  be  developed  during  the  course. 

Section  1.  Designed  for  teachers  of  the  early  elementary 
grades.  1  college  credit.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.  2  :00  A.  206.  Miss 
Farnham. 

Section  2.  Designed  for  teachers  of  the  upper  elementary 
grades.  1  college  credit.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.  3  :00  A.  206.  Miss 
Farnham. 

Education  124. — The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  in  the 
Elementary  School. — The  broad  concept  of  number  as  it  relates 
to  child  life  and  the  means  of  working  out  definite  standards 
of  measurements  are  stressed.  The  four  fundamental  opera- 
tions and  how  to  teach  them,  fractions,  decimal  fractions  and 
denominate  numbers,  will  be  taken  up.  Emphasis  will  be 
laid  on  careful  gradation  in  the  teaching,  the  use  of  problems 
and  drill  within  the  limits  of  life  use.  A  course  of  study  for 
the  elementary  school  will  be  worked  out.  Observation  of 
demonstration  lessons,  and  criticisms  of  these  lessons  will  be 
required. 

Section  1  is  designed  for  teachers  in  the  early  elementary 
school.  11/2  college  credits.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.  3:00  P.  4.  Mrs. 
Mahan. 

Section  2  is  designed  for  teachers  in  the  later  elementary 
school.    11/2  college  credits.    Daily  12:00  P.  4.    Miss  Upson. 
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Education  201. — The  Teaching  of  Geography  and  History 
m  Grades  One  to  Six. — This  course  will  include  the  teaching 
and  correlating  of  these  subjects  from  the  first  through  the 
sixth  grade.  It  will  include  biography,  European  background 
in  history,  nature  study,  home  geography,  elemental  science 
and  elementary  civics  as  they  enrich  these  subjects,  li/?  col- 
lege credits.     Two  sections : 

Section  1.     Daily  9:00  P.  112.     Mrs.  Altstetter. 

Section  2.     Daily  8:00  P.  112.     Mrs.  Altstetter. 

Education  202. — The  Teaching  of  English  in  Later  Ele- 
mentary Grades. — The  choice  and  selection  of  reading  matter 
and  literature  in  the  upper  elementary  grades  will  be  stressed 
m  this  course.  Students  who  are  interested  in  the  teaching  of 
English  in  the  middle  and  early  elementary  grades  should 
register  for  Education  122.  I14  college  credits.  Daily  12:00 
P.  112.     Mrs.  Altstetter. 

Education  203. — Child  Study. — The  nature,  growth  and 
development  of  the  child  from  birth  to  adolescence  with  refer- 
ence to  education ;  the  original  nature  of  the  child  and  his  edu- 
cation ;  the  meaning  of  protracted  infancy ;  training  in  recog- 
nition of  types  and  individual  differences,  of  common  defects 
and  how  to  deal  with  them ;  the  cultivation  of  intelligent  sym- 
pathy with  children ;  the  effect  of  Child  Study  on  the  practices 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education.  I14  college  credits. 
Two  sections: 

Section  1.     Daily   11:00.   A.    104.      Mr.   Hinson. 

Section  2.     Daily   12:00.   A.    104.      Mr.   Hinson. 

Education  207. — Educational  Psychology.  —  Psychology 
applied  to  Education,  the  learning  process,  acquisition  of  skill, 
etc.     11/2  college  credits.     Daily  8:00  A.  104.     Mr.  Hinson. 

Education  301. — High  School  Curriculum. — This  course 
is  designed  for  the  consideration  of  the  high  school  curri- 
culum. Standards  for  the  selection  and  organization  of  the 
curriculum  will  be  considered  with  much  detail.  II/2  college 
credits.     Daily  12:00  P.  209.     Mr.  Falls. 

Education  306. — Vocational  Education. — This  course  in- 
cludes a  consideration  of  the  needs  for  vocational  education. 
Some  salient  phases  of  the  course  are :  study  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Law,  the  administration  of  the  Act,  the  types  of  edu- 
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cation  provided  for  in  the  Act,  and  the  conditions  which  must 
be  complied  with  in  order  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the 
Act.  The  development,  function,  and  scope  of  the  various  forms 
of  vocational  education  are  treated  with  special  emphasis  upon 
agricultural  education.  Study  is  made  of  the  aims,  purposes 
and  problems  of  rural  education,  with  respect  to  vocational 
education  and  guidance.  IV^  college  credits.  Daily  8:00 
P.  208.    Mr.  Gee. 

Education  308. — The  Elementary  School  Curriculum. — 
The  curriculum  as  a  group  of  related  problems  and  projects 
(tf  vital  interest  to  children.  An  attempt  to  formulate  a  cur- 
riculum based  on  social  conditions  and  social  needs.  II/2  col- 
lege credits.     Daily  8:00  E.  203.     Mr.  Ackley. 

Education  317. — Tests  and  Measurements.  An  element- 
ary course  confined  mainly  to  achievement  tests.  I14  college 
credits.    Daily  11 :00  P.  206.    Mr. 

Education  321. — Newer  Type  of  Early  Elementary 
School. — This  course  will  take  up  the  basic  principles  under- 
lying the  organization  of  the  primary  school.  The  modern 
theories  of  education  concerning  the  part  the  curriculum  plays 
in  the  conduct  of  the  child  will  be  discussed  and  an  effort  made 
to  show  how  these  may  be  made  workable.  This  course  is 
especially  planned  for  principals  and  supervisors.  Prerequi- 
site :  Three  or  four  years'  experience  teaching  in  primary 
school  or  Education  122,  Education  123,  and  Education 
124.     11/2  college  credits.     Daily  11:00  P.  4.     Miss  Farnham. 

Education  401. — Administration  and  Supervision  of  Vil- 
lage and  Consolidated  Schools. — A  course  stressing  in  a  prac- 
tical way  problems  peculiar  to  these  schools  in  Florida;  the 
supervising  principal,  qualifications,  relation  to  superinten- 
dent, boards,  teachers,  pupils,  patrons  and  community ;  adapt- 
ing the  school  to  the  child's  needs,  organization,  curriculum, 
attendance,  promotions,  tests,  health  work;  business  prac- 
tices, school  finance,  material  equipment,  school  housekeeping, 
records  and  reports,  ly^  college  credits.  Daily  9:00  P.  208. 
Mr.  Gee. 

Education  403.— The  Technique  of  Teaching.— The  laws 
of  learning,  lesson-planning,  thinking,  questioning,  the  prob- 
lem-project method,  the  socialized  recitation,  democracy  in  the 
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classroom  as  a  preparation  for  democracy  in  life.  II/2  college 
credits.     Daily  11:00  P.  112.     Mr.  Ackley. 

Education  405. — Supervised  Teaching. — This  course  is 
planned  to  give  the  student  practice  in  conducting  recitations 
under  close  supervision.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  develop- 
ment of  courses,  and  the  present  status  of  the  subject  taught. 
Lesson  plans  will  be  required  for  all  recitations,  and  the  man- 
ner of  teaching  will  be  subject  to  criticism.  Teaching  4  hours 
a  week;  conferences  2  hours  a  week,  I14  college  credits. 
Three  sections : 

Section  1.  For  those  who  expect  to  teach  in  the  lower 
grades.     Daily  9  :00  P.  4.     Mrs.  Smart. 

Section  2.  For  those  who  expect  to  teach  in  the  upper 
grades  and  high  school.    Daily  8  :00  P.  4,    Mrs.  Smart. 

Section  3.  For  those  who  expect  to  teach  in  high  school. 
Daily  8:00  E.  208.     Mr.  Allen. 

Education  407. — Junior  High  School. — The  purpose  of 
this  course  is  to  give  principals  and  teachers  a  knowledge  of 
the  junior  high  school  and  its  organization.  Since  the  move- 
ment is  in  its  formative  period  in  Florida,  much  attention  and 
study  will  be  given  to  concrete  cases  and  local  conditions. 
Topics :  Need  of  reorganization  of  the  traditional  high  school ; 
changes  needed  in  the  program  of  studies,  in  discipline,  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  etc. ;  development  of  the  Junior  High  School ; 
special  function  of  the  Junior  High  School ;  organization,  cur- 
ricula and  courses  of  study,  methods  of  teaching,  etc.,  of  the 
Junior  High  School,  ly.)  college  credits.  Daily  9:00  L.  112. 
Mr.  Allen. 

Education  408. — High  School  Administration.  —  This 
course  is  designed  to  study  the  practical  management  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  modern  high  school.  It  will  consider  such 
ropics  as :  duties  of  principal  as  head  of  school ;  relation  of 
principal  to  board  of  education,  superintendent,  teachers,  pu- 
pils and  community ;  legal  status  of  high  school ;  systems  of 
financing;  selection,  supervision,  promotion,  retention  and 
dismissal  of  teachers;  adjustment  of  teaching  load;  testing 
and  grading  of  pupils;  problem  of  discipline;  pupil  guidance, 
athletics,  wider  use  of  school  plant,  supervised  study,  student 
activities,    teachers'    meetings,    etc.      (Junior    students    may 
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choose    between    Education    408    and    Education    402.)       ly^ 
college  credits.     Daily  8  :00  A.  204.     Mr.  Falls. 

GRADUATE  COURSES  IN  EDUCATION 

It  is  planned  to  offer  five  semester  courses  of  graduate 
rank  in  Education.  It  is  impossible  to  offer  all  the  courses 
during  any  one  Summer  School,  but  by  taking  one  each  summer 
a  student  can  complete  four  in  four  summers,  which  will 
equal  the  two  majors  required  for  the  Master's  Degree. 

Education  501. — The  Elementary  School  Curriculum 
Seminar. — An  intensive  study  of  the  development,  and  pres- 
ent content  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum,  including  the 
kindergarten;  the  selection  and  evaluation  of  material;  the 
importance  of  the  classroom  teacher.  IV2  college  credits. 
Daily  8:00  P.  201.     Mr.  Fulk. 

Education  503  (formerly  Education  XIa). — Educational 
Tests  and  Measurements.  Seminar. — This  is  an  intensive 
study  of  intelligence  and  educational  tests.  A  thorough  and 
systematic  study  is  made  of  all  the  chief  tests  in  both  fields 
with  laboratory  material  for  class  use  so  as  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  the  process  of  actually  handling  tests,  li/^ 
college  credits.     Daily  8:00  P.  206.     Mr. 

Education  504  (formerly  Education  1116; — School  Sur- 
veys. Seminar. — An  intensive  and  analytical  study  of  the 
principles  and  practices  followed  in  making  the  leading  sur- 
veys of  the  country.  IV2  college  credits.  Daily  9:00  P.  208. 
Mr.  Falls. 

Education  50^. — The  Organization  and  Administration 
of  Extra  Curricular  Activities  in  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools. — An  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  course  to  work  out 
constructive  school  policies  having  to  do  with  the  developing 
of  the  pupils'  initiative,  leadership,  cooperation,  etc.  Plans 
will  be  studied  that  are  now  in  operation  in  progressive 
schools.  Special  study  will  be  made  of  Florida  high  schools, 
with  reference  to  developing  as  a  vital  part  of  the  school  pro- 
gram such  extra  curricular  activities  as :  School  pageants, 
plays,  excursions,  celebration  of  special  days;  high  school 
chambers  of  commerce ;  honor  societies ;  assemblies ;  athletics 
and  sports;  literary,  musical,  debating,  and  departmental 
clubs ;  class  organizations ;  county  and  state  systems  of  organ- 
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izing  and  administering  extra  curricular  activities;  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Woodcraft 
League,  Junior  Red  Cross ;  student  participation  in  govern- 
ment; school  publications,  including  school  newspaper,  maga- 
zine, annual,  and  pupils'  handbook;  fraternities  and  sorori- 
ties ;  a  point  system  for  stimulating  and  limiting  participation 
in  school  activities;  pupil  advisers;  records  and  reports  on 
school  activities;  and  a  scientific  system  of  financing  a  well- 
rounded  extra  curricular  activities'  program,  li^  college 
credits.     Daily  11:00  P.  201.     Mr.  Allen. 

Education  508. — Democracy  and  Education.  Seminar. — 
The  nature  of  experience,  the  nature  of  institutions,  the  social 
inheritance,  the  individual,  society,  socialization,  social  con- 
trol, dynamic  and  static  societies,  education  its  own  end.  11/2' 
college  credits.  Mr.  Norman.  (Not  offered  in  the  summer  of 
1926.) 

Education  509. — Problems  in  the  Administration  of  a 
School  System. — Seminar. — Open  to  graduate  students  who 
are  qualified  by  experience  and  training  to  pursue  advanced 
study  on  selected  problems  in  administration.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible problems  will  be  selected  to  meet  individual  needs.  Each 
student  selects  some  problem  for  special  study  and  presents 
the  results  of  his  study  in  the  form  of  a  thesis.  Students 
may  work  on  chosen  problems  either  singly  or  in  small  groups. 

11/2  college  credits.     Daily  9:00  P.  201.     Mr.  Fulk. 

Education  527. — How  To  Write  a  Thesis. .^Designed  to 
stimulate,  guide,  and  help  graduate  studeftts  in  writing  their 
theses.  Required  of  all  students  majoring  in  Education.  Open 
to  all  other  graduate  students.  No  college  credit.  W.  Th. 
10:00.  P.  201.    Mr.  Norman. 

ENGLISH 

English  Grammar. — Four  sections. 

Section  1.  M.  T.  Th.  F.  9:00  A.  204.     Miss  Sheppard. 

Section  2.  M.  W.  Th.  S.  10:00  E.  203.    Miss  Sheppard. 

Section  3.  M.  T.  Th.  F.  2:00  L.  8.     Mrs.  Ramsay. 

Section  4.  M.  T.  Th.  F.  12  :00  L.  8.     Mrs.  Ramsay. 
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Composition  and  Rhetoric. — A  general  course  in  composi- 
tion and  rhetoric  will  be  given  in  sections  as  follows : 

Section  1.  For  those  who  have  never  taught  and  wish  to 
prepare  for  examination.  Review  and  extension  credit  only. 
M.  T.  W.  Th.  9  :00  L.  8.     Mrs.  Ramsay. 

Section  2.  The  same  as  Section  1.  M.  W.  Th.  S.  10:00 
L.  8.     Mrs.  Ramsay. 

Section  3.  For  those  who  hold  third  or  second-grade  cer- 
tificates, or  who  have  taught  one  or  two  years.  Review  and 
extension  credit  only.  M.  T.  Th.  F.  3:00  L.  209.  Miss  Sheppard. 

Section  4.  For  those  who  hold  first  or  higher  grade  cer- 
tificates, or  have  taught  three  or  more  years  under  such  cer- 
tificate. 1  pre-college  credit.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  11 :00  E.  208.  Miss 
Sheppard. 

American  Literature. — Study  of  American  Literature  as 
outlined  in  Metcalf's  "American  Literature."  1  pre-college 
credit.    M.  T.  W.  Th.  11:00  L.  8.     Mrs.  Ramsay. 

■  English  Literature. — The  history  of  English  Literature 
as  outlined  in  Metcalf's  "English  Literature"  will  be  given.  1 
pre-college  credit.     M.  T.  Th.  F.  2:00  L.  209.    Miss  Sheppard. 
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English  101-2. — Rhetoric  and  Composition. — Designed  to 
train  students  in  methods  of  clear  and  forceful  expression. 
Instruction  is  carried  on  simultaneously  in  formal  rhetoric,  in 
rhetorical  analysis,  and  in  theme  writing,  the  constant  corre- 
lation of  the  three  as  methods  of  approach  to  the  desired  goal 
being  kept  in  view.  In  addition,  a  reading  course  is  assigned 
each  student.    Both  semesters  will  be  offered: 

I  English  101. — The  first  half  of  Genung's  Working  Princi- 
ples of  Rhetoric  v/ill  be  covered  the  first  semester.  II/2  college 
credits.     Two  sections. 

I       Section  1.     Daily  8 :00  L.  209.     Mr.  Wise. 

I       Section  2.     Daily   11:00   P.   209.     Mr.   Hathaway. 

P  English  102. — The  second  half  of  the  rhetoric,  "Inven- 
tion," will  be  completed  the  second  semester.  I14  college 
credits.     Daily  11:00  L.  209.     Mr.  Wise. 

English  203. — Description  and  Narration. — First  sem- 
ester of  advanced  composition.     Stress  will  be  laid  on  the 
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study  of  models  and  on  actual  practice.  The  "Summer  School 
News"  will  serve  as  a  laboratory  for  the  class.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  paid  to  pictorial  writing  and  incidental  descrip- 
tion, and  to  the  shorter  forms  of  narration,  such  as  short  story, 
news  and  feature  story.  IV2  college  credits.  Daily  9  :00  L.  212. 
Mr.  Robertson. 

Mr.  Farr  will  offer  two  and  Mr.  Robertson  one  of  the 
courses  listed  below: 

English  103-4. — Introduction  to  Literature. — This  course 
is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
progress  of  human  thought  as  expressed  in  literary  form  from 
its  earliest  manifestations  to  the  present.  The  object  of  the 
course  is  to  furnish  the  student  with  some  general  idea  of 
world  literature,  both  as  desirable  in  itself  and  as  necessary 
to  the  more  detailed  study  of  English  and  American  literary 
history,  and  to  give  him  some  knowledge  of  the  historical 
development  and  technique  of  the  various  types  of  literature. 
Both  semesters  will  be  offered : 

English  103. — In  the  first  semester  the  lectures  will  deal 
with  the  origin  of  literature,  and  the  development  of  the 
various  primal  types  through  the  classical  periods  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  1  college  credit.  Daily  11:00  L.  212.  Mr.  Robert- 
son. 

English  104. — The  lectures  of  the  second  semester  will 
cover  the  European  literatures  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Renais- 
sance, and  through  the  sixteenth  century.  1  college  credit. 
Daily  9:00  L.  210.     Mr.  Farr. 

English  201. — History  of  Literature. — An  outline  course 
in  the  historical  development  of  English  literature.  Selections 
from  important  prose  writers  and  poets ;  lectures  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  literature ;  a  manual  for  reference ;  frequent 
reports  from  the  individual  students ;  constant  use  of  the  Uni- 
versity library.  II/2  college  credits.  Daily  11:00  L.  212.  Mr. 
Robertson. 

English  202. — A  course  based  on  Lounsbury's  English 
Language  designed  to  give  the  student  some  knowledge  of  the 
historical  development  of  the  English  language,  with  a  view 
especially  of  giving  insight  into  modern  English  grammar. 
li/j  college  credits.     Daily  9:00  L.  210.    Mr.  Farr. 
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English  301. — Shakespeare. — The  life  and  earlier  work, 
including  the  history  plays,  romantic  comedies  and  non-dra- 
matic poetry.  Three  plays  will  be  read  in  class.  Written 
reviews  on  plays  read  outside  the  class  will  alternate  Mnth 
essays  from  the  students  and  lectures  by  the  instructor.  This 
course  is  open  to  those  who  have  had  English  201-202  or 
equivalent  work  in  English  literature.  V/^  college  credits. 
Daily  11:00  L.  210.     Mr.  Farr. 

English  403. — The  English  Novel. — The  student  reads 
a  list  of  novels  chosen  to  illustrate  chronology  and  variety  of 
species,  analyzes  minutely  one  novel  from  the  technical  side, 
masters  the  entire  work  and  life  of  one  novelist,  and  compares 
closely  a  novel  and  a  dramatized  version  of  it.  V/^  college 
credits.     Daily  11 :00  L.  210.     Mr.  Farr. 

English  407. — Chaucer. — Selections  from  'The  Canter- 
bury Tales"  will  be  read.  Informal  lectures  on  the  life  and 
poetry  of  Chaucer  and  on  the  historical  background  of  his 
work.    11/2  college  credits.  Daily  11 :00  L.  212.   Mr.  Robertson. 

Graduate  students  desiring  to  major  in  English  will  make 
special  arrangements  with  the  department.  Students  major- 
ing in  other  departments  may  take  courses  301,  403  and  407 
as  minors  if  there  is  sufficient  demand.  Other  courses  may  be 
arranged  by  consulting  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Eng- 
lish. 

FARM    SHOP   WORK 

Farm  Shop  Work. — This  course  is  based  upon  the  need 
for  training  in  the  customary  farm-shop  jobs  as  shown  by 
a  survey  of  the  farms  in  Florida  adjacent  to  departments  of 
Vocational  Agriculture.  The  course  is  designed  primarily 
with  the  intent  of  developing  proficient  doing-ability  in  these 
jobs.  Some  of  the  specific  jobs  treated  are:  saw-filing, 
farm  forge  work,  rafter  cutting,  harness  repairing,  ele- 
mentary sheet-metal  work,  soldering,  construction  and  hang- 
ing a  farm  gate,  rope  splicing,  belt-lacing,  the  use  of  pul- 
leys, construction  of  farm  home  conveniences,  figuring  bill 
of  materials  for  farm  buildings,  repairing  farm  machinery, 
the  care  of  farm  tools,  etc.  V/-)  college  credits.  Daily  3:00 
P.  208.     Mr.  Gee. 
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FRENCH 

French  22.  —  Elementary  French,  first  semester's' 
course ;  continuation  of  French  21 ;  grammar,  prose  composi- 
tion, reader,  oral  practice.  Fraser  &  Squair's  Shorter  French 
Course;  La  Belle  France,  Prerequisite:  French  21  or  equiva-] 
lent.    11/2  college  credits.  Daily  11:00  L.  112.     Mr.  Turner. 

French  102. — Second  year  French,  second  part.  Gram-j 
mar,  prose  composition,  reader.  Prerequisite:  French  21-22J 
or  equivalent.  II/2  college  credits.  Daily  12:00  L.  112.  Mr.| 
Turner. 

GENERAL    SCIENCE 

General  Science. — A  course  designed  especially  to  meet! 
the   needs   of  high   school   teachers.      Laboratory   work   and] 
material  to  use  with  the  Guide  will  be  emphasized.    II/2  Pi*e- 
college  credits.    M.  T.  W.  F.  8  :00  P.  1,  Laboratory  T.  F.  4 :00- 
6:00.    Mr.  Goette. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Political  Geography. — Special  attention  will  be  given  to  I 
Florida  and  its  relation  to  other  states.    A  thoro  review  of  the 
geography  of  the  United  States  and  the  world.     Instruction 
will  be  given  in  the  use  of  textbooks,  maps,  globes,  industrial] 
products  as  a  help  and  guide  for  the  teaching  of  the  subject. 
Review  and  extension  credit  only.     Three  sections : 

Section  1.     M.  W.  Th.  10:00  S.  104.     Mr.  Heath. 

Section  2.     M.  W.  F.  8:00  L.  104.     Mr.  Heath. 

Section  3.     M.  T.  Th.  11:00  L.  3.     Mr.  Heath. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Elementary  United  States  and  Florida  History.  FourJ 
sections,  each  covering  thoro  review  of  state  adopted  text  book.) 
Review  and  extension  credit  only. 

Section  1.     M.  T.  Th.  F.  9  :00  L.  110.    Mr.  Fuller. 

Section  2.     M.  T.  Th.  F.  11:00  L.  110.     Mr.  Jackson. 

Section  3.     M.  W.  Th.  S.  10:00  L.  110.     Mr.  Simmons. 

Section  4.     M.  T.  Th.  F.  12:00  L.   111.     Mr.  Fuller. 

History. — General. — IV2    pre-college    credits.      Two    sec- 
tions : 

Section  1.     Daily  12:00  L.  109.     Mr.  Hollingsworth. 

Section  2.     Daily  8:00  L.  111.     Mr.  Fuller. 
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History. — Ancient. — IV2  pre-college  credits.  Daily  8:00 
L.  110.     Mr.  Jackson. 

History. — Medieval  and  Modern. — From  the  12th  century 
to  the  French  Revolution.  V/o  pre-college  credits.  (Will  not 
be  offered  in  the  summer  of  1927.)  Daily  12:00  L.  110.  Mr. 
Jackson. 

History. — Medieval  and  Modern. — From  the  French  Rev- 
olution to  the  present  time.  11/2  pre-college  credits.  (Will 
not  be  offered  in  the  summer  of  1926.) 

History. — English. — A  brief  study  of  English  history 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Invasions  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
a  more  detailed  study  from  1066  to  The  Restoration,  1660. 
1  pre-college'  credit.  (Not  offered  in  the  summer  of  1927.) 
M.  T.  Th.  F.  2:00.  L.  109.     Mr ..- 

History. — English. — A  detailed  study  of  the  period  from 
1660  to  the  present.  (Will  not  be  offered  in  the  summer  of 
1926.) 

History. — American. — A  detailed  study  of  American  his- 
tory from,  the  period  of  discovery  and  colonization  to  Jackson's 
administration.  1  pre-college  credit.  M.  W.  Th.  S.  10:00  L. 
109.     (Will  not  be  offered  in  the  summer  of  1927.)  Mr.  Fuller. 

History. — American. — A  detailed  study  of  American  his- 
tory from  Jackson's  administration  to  the  present  time.  1  pre- 
college  credit.     (Will  not  be  offered  in  the  summer  of  1926.) 

History  203.— American  History  1830-1876.— This  course 
covers  the  period  leading  to  the  War  Between  the  States,  runs 
through  the  war  period  and  the  era  of  Reconstruction.  May 
be  taken  for  graduate  or  undergraduate  credit.  II/2  col- 
lege credits.    Daily  9  :00  L.  109.    Mr.  Leake. 

History  307. — English  History. — The  History  of  England 
and  Great  Britain.  May  be  taken  for  graduate  or  under- 
graduate credit.  II/2  college  credits.  Daily  11:00  L.  109. 
Mr.  Leake. 

Political  Science  L — American  Government  and  Poli- 
tics.— A  course  on  the  Federal  and  State  governments  of  the 
United  States.  II/2  college  credits.  Daily  8:00  L.  109.  Mr. 
Leake. 
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LATIN 

Beginner's  Latin. — Review. — Review  and  extension  credit, 
only.     Daily  3:00  L.  112.     Mr.  Turner. 

Caesar. — Review. — In  this  course  three  books  will  be  stud 
ied.     Composition.     II/2   pre-college  credits.     Daily  4:00  L. 
112.    Mr. 

Latin  102. — Cicero's  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia.  Sec- 
ond semester  of  Freshman  Latin.  Prerequisite:  Four  years 
of  High  School  Latin.  iy2  college  credits.  Daily  9:00  L. 
111.     Mr.  Anderson.  ijl 

Latin  201. — Selections  from  Cicero's  Letters.  First  sem- 
ester Sophomore  Latin.  Prerequisite:  Freshman  Latin  or 
equivalent.  II/2  college  credits.  Daily  11 :00  L.  111.  Mr. 
Anderson.  I 

Latin  501. — Graduate  Course. — Seminar. — Cicero's  Corre- 
spondence. Papers  on  assigned  subjects.  Parallel  readings 
in  English  and  Latin.  Students  should  provide  themselves 
beforehand  with  the  complete  Teubner  text  in  two  volumes. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.  II/2  hours  graduate  credit.  L.  111. 
Mr.  Anderson. 

LIBRARY    science 

Library  Science  I. — A  course  designed  to  help  the  teacher- 
librarian  in  the  small  high  school.     The  subjects  of  book 
selection,  the  study  of  reference  books  and  the  organization^  , 
in  a  simple  way,  of  the  small  high  school  library  will  be  em- 
phasized.    1  college  credit.     M.  W.  Th.  S.  10:00  P.  32.     Miss  1 
Miltimore. 

MATHEMATICS 

Arithmetic. — A  thoro  review  of  Arithmetic  is  made,  that 
the  student  may  view  it  from  both  the  teacher's  and  child's 
point  of  view.  Common  and  decimal  fractions,  denominate 
numbers,  percentage  and  all  other  subjects  covered  by  the 
textbooks  adopted  by  the  state.  Principles  and  methods  of 
teaching  arithmetic  are  thoroly  covered.  Review  and  exten- 
sion credit  only.    Five  sections : 

Section  1.     M.   T.  W.   F.   11:00   P.   204.     Mr.   Little. 

Section  2.     M.  T.  Th.  F.  8:00  P.  204.     Mr.  Little. 

Section  3.     M.  W.  Th.  S.  10:00  P.  204.     Mr.  Little. 
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Section  4.     M.  T.  W.  F.  12:00  E.  208.     Mr.  Van  Brunt. 
Sections.     M.  T.  Th.  F.  9:00  P.  204.     Mr.  Workman. 

Algebra  A. — Elementary  course  covering  the  fundamental 
operations,  simple  and  simultaneous  equations,  factoring  and 
fractions.  Designed  for  those  who  have  had  little  or  no  Alge- 
bra.    Review  and  extension  credit  only. 

Section  1.     M.  T.  Th.  F.  3:00  P.  204.     Mr.  Workman. 

Section  2.     M.  T.  Th.  F.  9:00  E.  209.     Mr.  Van  Brunt. 

Algebra  B, — Review  of  first  year  Algebra.  No  one  ad- 
mitted who  does  not  have  a  rather  thoro  knowledge  of  first 
semester  first  year  Algebra.    Review  and  extension  credit  only. 

Section  1.     M.  T.  Th.  F.  5:00  E.  208.     Mr.  Van  Brunt. 

Section  2.     M.  T.  Th.  F.  3:00  E.  210.     Mr.  Walker. 

Section  3.     M.  W.  Th.  F.  8:00  E.  209.    Mr.  Van  Brunt. 

Algebra  C. — Advanced  Algebra. — Involution,  Evolution, 
quadratic  equations,  progressions,  ratio  and  proportion.  No 
one  admitted  who  has  not  a  rather  thoro  knowledge  of  first 
I  year  Algebra.    1  pre-college  credit.    Four  sections : 

Section  1.  M.  W.  Th.  S.  10:00  P.  112.     Mr.  Workman. 

Section  2.  M.  T.  Th.  F.  5:00  P.  204.     Mr.  Workman. 

Section  3.  M.  T.  Th.  F.  4:00  P.  204.     Mr.  Little. 

Section  4.  M.  T.  Th.  F.  11:00  E.  210.     Mr.  Walker. 

Beginners'  Plane  Geometry  I. — Books  I  and  II.  I1/2 
pre-college  credits.     Daily  8:00   E.   210.     Mr.   Chandler. 

Plane  Geometry  II. — Books  III  to  V.    Those  desiring  to 

I  review  all  of  Plane  Geometry  should  either  take  both  Geometry 

I  and  Geometry  II,  or  Geometry  II.  Prerequisite  to  Geometry 

II  is  Geometry  I.     li/^  pre-college  credits.     Daily  12 :00  E. 

II  210.     Mr.  Walker. 

Solid  Geometry. — 1 1/2  pre-college  credits.  Daily  9:00  E. 
210.     Mr.  Chandler. 

Mathematics  85.  —  Plane  Trigonometry.  —  1  college 
credit.    M.  W.  Th.  S.  10:00  E.  209.     Mr.  Walker. 

Mathematics  101. — College  Algebra. — Selected  topics  in 
Hart's   "College   Algebra,"   D.   C.   Heath   &   Co.,   1926.      II/2 
college  credits.     Daily  12:00.  P.  102.     llr.  Chandler. 
j        College  Geometry. — A  direct  extension  of  Plane  Geome- 
'  try,  dealing  with  such  topics  as  Geometric  Construction,  Prop- 
erties of  the  triangle,  quadrilateral,  and  circle,  similar  fig- 
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ures,  etc.  This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  beau 
tiful  modern  developments  of  Plane  Geometry.  It  is  related 
to  the  Plane  Geometry  of  the  high  school  in  much  the  same 
way  as  College  Algebra  is  related  to  high  school  Algebra. 
Teachers  of  Geometry  w^ill  find  this  course  exceedingly  help- 
ful to  their  teaching.  II/2  college  credits.  Daily  8:00  P. 
102.     Mr.  Simpson. 

Mathematics  102. — Plane  Analytical  Geometry. — Text, 
Ford's  "Brief  Course  in  Analytic  Geometry",  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  1925.  V/2  college  credits.  Daily  9:00  P.  102.  Mr.  Simp- 
son. 

Elementary  Calculus. —  II/2  college  credits.  Daily 
11:00  P.  102.     Mr.  Simpson. 


^ 


MUSIC 


I 


Music  I. — Rote  singing  and  child  voice;  beginning  sight 
singing;  art  songs;  rhythmic  songs.  Designed  for  Grades 
I-III.  1/2  college  credit.  M.  T.  Th.  F.  2  :00.  Stage  of  Audi- 
torium.    Miss  Cazier. 

Music  II. — An  Intermediate  Course. — Development  of 
sight  singing;  harmony,  pageantry;  ear  training;  changing 
voice.  Designed  for  upper  elementary  and  junior  high  school. 
1/2  college  credit.  M.  T.  Th.  F.  3  :00.  Stage  of  Auditorium. 
Miss  Cazier.  ^ 

Music  III. — Music  appreciation,   includes  advanced  har-  ' 
mony;    history    of   music;    analysis    of   form.     Covers    high 
school  methods.    1/2  college  credit.    M.  T.  Th.  F.  4:00.    Stage 
of  Auditorium.     Miss  Cazier. 

Music  IV. — Chorus  and  Glee  Club  work.  1/2  college  cred- 
it.   Hours  to  be  arranged.     Miss  Cazier. 

NATURE   STUDY 

A  course  for  teachers  wishing  to  prepare  themselves  bet- 
ter for  teaching  nature  study.  A  study  of  the  classification 
of  plants,  and  the  study  of  insects  and  small  animals.  Bird 
protection  will  be  a  special  feature.  Three  recitations  and 
three  laboratory  periods  per  week.  II/2  pre-college  credits. 
T.  W.  Th.  10:00  S.  104;  Laboratory  M.  T.  W.  4:00-6:00.  Miss 
Borger. 
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NURSING   EDUCATION 

Administration  in  Schools  of  Nursing. — The  course 
includes  a  brief  history  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
schools  of  nursing;  organization  and  management  of  schools 
of  nursing;  budgets;  catalogs;  libraries;  affiliation;  student 
activities;  publicity,  university  schools  of  nursing;  present 
day  problems  and  tendencies,  etc.  1  college  credit.  M.  W. 
Th.  S.  10  :00.    A.  104.    Miss  Densford. 

Nursing  Education. — A  discussion  of  curricula  in  schools 
of  nursing;  the  teaching  of  the  different  types  of  nursing 
technique,  including  the  selection  and  use  of  texts  and  ref- 
erence books;  preparation  for  special  fields  of  nursing,  etc. 
11/2  college  credits.     Daily  9:00.     A.  104.     Miss  Densford. 

PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATION  COURSE 

Following  up  the  work  begun  last  summer,  there  will  be 
a  course  for  two  weeks,  July  12th  to  23rd,  offered  at  the 
Summer  school  by  Mrs.  Florence  V.  Watkins,  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 
This  course  is  designed  for  those  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  and  will  contain  much  that 
is  valuable  and  interesting  in  organizing  and  carrying  on  the 
work  of  these  associations. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 

Elementary  Psychology. — A  beginner's  course  in  psy- 
chology with  applications  to  teaching.  1  pre-college  credit. 
Two  sections : 

Section  1.     M.  W.  Th.  S.  10:00  A.  204.     Mrs.  Metcalfe. 
Section  2.     M.  W.  Th.  F.  11:00  A.  204.     Mrs.  Metcalfe. 

Philosophy  201. — General  Psychology. — Facts  and  theo- 
ries current  in  general  psychological  discussion :  the  sensa- 
tions, the  sense  organs,  and  the  functions  of  the  brain ;  the 
higher  mental  functions — attention,  perception,  memory, 
feeling,  emotion,  volition,  the  self;  and  like  topics.  This 
course  satisfies  the  professional  requirement  for  the  exten- 
sion of  certificates.  IV2  college  credits.  Daily  11:00  P.  205. 
Mr.  Enwall. 

Philosophy  301. — Ethics. — Principles  of  Ethics :  Study 
of  such  topics  as  goodness,  happiness,  virtue,  duty,  freedom. 
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idvilization,  and  progress ;  history  of  the  various  ethical  sys- 
tems.  11/2  college  credits.    Daily  12:00.   P.  114.     Mr.  Enwall. 


II 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  teachers,  w^ho,  even  though  not  graduates  of  Physical 
Education,  are  nevertheless  expected  to  have  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  physical  training,  gymnastics,  plays  and  games,  and 
are  expected  to  teach  them  in  the  public  schools.  All  teachers 
preparing  to  qualify  under  the  new  State  law  regarding  Physi- 
cal Education  will  find  these  courses  particularly  to  their 
needs.  Local  problems  of  the  members  of  the  classes  will  be 
met  as  far  as  possible.  Plans  will  be  formulated  whereby  un- 
healthy physical  conditions  may  be  eradicated  from  the  en- 
vironment of  the  schools  and  physical  defects  found  among 
school  children  properly  handled.  The  aim  of  the  department 
is  to  have  in  every  community  as  many  trained  leaders  in  play- 
ground and  school  athletic  activities  as  possible. 

Physical  Education  I. — Elementary  Gymnastics. — This 
class  is  for  beginners  and  consists  mainly  of  marching,  calis- 
thenics and  simple  apparatus  work.  Exercises  applicable  for 
school  room  will  be  given  in  graduated  scale  leading  up  to  the 
more  advanced  form  of  exercise,  i/^  college  credit.  Two 
sections :  _j 

Section  1.     For  women.     M.  T.  Th.  F.  4:00  Gymnasium.^ 
Mr.  Haskell. 

Section  2.  For  men.  M.  W.  Th.  S.  10:00  Gymnasium. 
Mr.  Haskell. 

Physical  Education  HI. — Corrective  Exercise. — A  course 
to  enable  the  teacher  to  recognize  physical  defects  and  to  have 
an  intelligent  use  in  the  natural  and  artificial  methods  for  cor- 
rection through  exercise.  Action,  use  and  relation  of  different 
organs  of  body  and  exercise  to  stimulate  and  normalize  them. 
General  laws  governing  the  body  and  health.  1/4  college  credit. 
M.  T.  Th.  F.  2:00  Gymnasium.     Mr.  Haskell. 

Physical  Education  IV. — Plays  and  games  for  the  Early 
Elementary  Grades. — A  course  giving  Story  Plays,  Rythmic 
Plays,  Folk  Dancing,  Mimetic  Plays  and  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  outlining  exercises  for  the  early  elementary  grades. 
1/9  college  credit.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  11:00  Gymnasium.  Mr 
Haskell. 
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Physical  Education  V. — Minor  Sports. — This  course  will 
include  interpretation  of  rules,  organization,  promotion,  and 
competition  in  the  following :  playground  ball,  volley  ball,  cage 
ball,  scrimmage  ball,  playground  games,  indoor  games,  tennis, 
swimming,  and  mass  play  games.  The  importance  of  mass  play 
in  the  school  and  playground  curriculum,  i/^  college  credit. 
M.  T.  Th.  F.  3:00  Gymnasium.     Mr.  Haskell. 

Physical  Education  VI. — Playground  and  Play. — Theory 
and  practice  in  planning  playground  activities  and  arranging 
games  suitable  for  age  and  environment,  i/^  college  credit. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Haskell. 

Physical  Education  VII. — Advanced  Gymnastics. — This 
class  is  especially  designed  for  those  who  have  had  some  ele- 
mentary gymnastics  and  consists  mainly  of  light  apparatus 
work,  gymnastic  dancing,  advanced  calisthenics,  wand  drill 
and  Indian  club  swinging  for  women,  and  heavy  apparatus 
work  for  men.    1/4  college  credit.    Two  sections: 

Section  1.  For  women.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  8:00  Gymnasium. 
Mr.   Haskell. 

Section  2.  For  men.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  9:00  Gymnasium. 
Mr.   Haskell. 

PHYSICS 

High  School  Physics. — A  general  course,  such  as  is  usual- 
ly given  in  standard  secondary  schools — lectures,  recitations, 
demonstrations,  and  a  limited  amount  of  individual  laboratory 
work.  11/2  pre-college  credits.  M.  W.  Th.  S.  10:00  E.  303. 
Laboratory  W.  F.  2:00-4:00  E.  303.     Mr.  Perry. 

*Demonstrational  Physics. — A  course  designed  primar- 
ily for  teachers  of  science  in  the  high  school.  Many  problems 
from  every  day  life  will  be  selected  and  the  laws  of  Physics 
pertaining  to  them  will  be  applied.  Many  lecture  demonstra- 
tions will  accompany  the  course,  many  of  which  can  be  used 
in  the  teaching  of  Physics  in  the  high  school  to  create  inter- 
est in  the  subject.  A  knowledge  of  high  school  physics  is 
presupposed  and  is  a  prerequisite  for  this  course.  II/2  col- 
lege credits.   Daily  E.  209.     Mr.  Weil.   Hours  to  be  arranged. 

General  Physics. — A  course  designed  for  those  who  wish 
to  prepare  for  science  teaching  in  the  high  school  or  for  those 


*Only  four  of  the  courses  starred  will  be  given  during  the  summer 
of  1926. 
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who  wish  to  take  a  course  in  general  physics  more  extensive 
and  more  mature  than  that  offered  in  the  elementary  course. 
This  course  may  be  taken  by  those  who  have  had  no  previous 
work  in  physics,  but  in  that  case,  Physics  203  must  be  taken 
as  a  prerequisite  to  Physics  204.  The  course  is  divided  into 
two  parts  as  follows: 

Physics  203. — Mechanics  and  Heat.  21/2  college  credits. 
Daily  11:00  E.  303.  Lab.  T.  W.  Th.  F.  2:00-4:00.    Mr.  Perry. 

Physics  204. — Sound,  Light  and  Electricity. — 21/2  college 
credits.  Daily  9  :00  E.  303 ;  Lab.  T.  W.  Th.  2  :00-4:6o.  Mr. 
Perry. 

Longer  Course  in  General  Physics. — A  course  designed 
for  students  prepared  to  do  more  advanced  work  than  in 
Physics  203-4,  and  desiring  to  spend  more  time  on  the  sub- 
ject. A  knowledge  of  high  school  physics,  and  of  mathe- 
matics through  trigonometry,  is  presupposed,  and  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  admission  to  the  longer  course.  The  course  is 
given  in  three  parts,  called  Physics  105-6,  107-8,  209-10. 

*Physics  105. — Mechanics.  IV2  college  credits.  Daily 
8:00  E.  303.     Mr.  Weil. 

*Physics  106. — Heat,  Sound,  and  Light.  II/2  college 
credits.     Daily  11 :00  E.  209.     Mr.  Weil.  .1 

Physics  107. — General  Laboratory  physics  to  accompany 
Physics  105.  1  college  credit.  Lab.  T.  W.  Th.  F.  2:00-4:00. 
Mr.  Weil.  j 

Physics  108. — General  Laboratory  Physics  to  accompany 
Physics  106.  1  college  credit.  Lab.  T.  W.  Th.  F.  2:00-4:00. 
Mr.  Weil. 

*Physics  209. — Electricity  and  Magnetism.  II/2  college 
credits.  E.  209.  Laboratory  E.  307.  Mr.  Weil.  Hours  to  be 
arranged. 

*Physics  210. — Electricity  and  Magnetism.  A  continua 
tion  of  Physics  209.  II/2  college  credits.  E.  209.  Labora- 
tory E.  307.    Mr.  Weil.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

*  Graduate  Work  in  Physics. — If  sufficient  demand  ex- 
ists, a  course  in  Electrical  Measurements  will  be  given.  This 
course  should  be  of  particular  value  to  students  majoring  in 


*Only  four  of  the  courses  starred  will  be  given  during  the  summer 
of  1926. 
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Chemistry.  Subjects  covered  include  the  theory,  use  and  cali- 
bration of  electrical  meters  and  instruments,  potentiometers, 
bridges,  and  galvanometers.  Physics  105-6,  107-8,  and  209-10, 
or  Physics  203-4,  are  prerequisites  for  this  course. 

Physics  306. — Electrical  Measurements.  I14  college 
credits.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Weil. 

PUBLIC   HEALTH 

Public  Health. — With  the  cooperation  of  the  Florida 
Public  Health  Association  and  the  State  Board  of  Health,  a 
course  is  being  offered  this  summer  for  the  first  time  on  Pub- 
lic Health.  The  course  is  designed  to  be  of  help  to  teachers 
in  detecting  and  eradicating  communicable  diseases.  1  col- 
lege credit.  M.  T.  Th.  F.  3  :00  L.  8.  Dr.  Fulk,  Dr.  Barnes, 
Dr.  Brink  and  others. 

public  speaking 

On  account  of  limited  funds,  a  nominal  fee  will  be  charged 
for  the  following  courses : 

Expression  and  Public  Speaking. — In  the  courses  offered 
particular  attention  will  be  given  to  establishing  a  correct 
method  of  breathing,  to  correcting  faulty  articulation,  and  to 
teaching  the  principles  of  interpretation  by  voice,  gesture,  and 
facial  expression.  In  these  studies  special  attention  will  be 
given  to  preparing  teachers  for  carrying  on  this  work  in  the 
public  schools.  Those  interested  see  Professor  J.  M.  Chapman. 
Law  Building.    Hours  to  be  arranged.    1/2  college  credit. 

SHOP  WORK.— (See  Farm  Shop  Work.) 

SOCIOLOGY  (See  Economics  and  Sociology) 

SPANISH 

Spanish  1. — This  is  the  first  semester  of  beginners' 
Spanish,  and  will  cover  such  matters  as  pronunciation, 
forms,  elementary  syntax,  vocabulary,  dictation,  and  written 
exercises.  Textbook:  Manfred's  "Practical  Spanish  Gram- 
mar for  Beginners"  (Scribners,  Atlanta).  I14  college  credits. 
Daily  9  :00  L.  209.  Mr.  Wise. 
I  Spanish  2. — Second  semester  of  beginners'  Spanish;  con- 
tinues course  above  described ;  uses  same  grammar ;  adds  as  a 
reader,  "Cuentos  Contados"  (D.  C.  Heath,  New  York).     Pre- 
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requisite,  Spanish     1  or  its  equivalent.     II/2  college  credits 
Daily  9:00.     P.  209.     Mr.  Hathaway.  j 

Spanish  101. —  This  is  the  first  semester  of  second  year 
Spanish.  Like  first  year  in  matters  covered,  except  that  sec- 
ond year  requires  more  in  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the 
M^ork.  Advanced  grammar,  syntax,  composition,  and  read- 
ing. Textbooks:  Seymour  and  Carnahan's  "Short  Spanish 
Review  Grammar"  (D.  C.  Heath,  New  York)  ;  Fuentes  and 
Francois'  edition  of  "El  Capitan  Veneno"  (Holt,  New  York), 
and  possibly  other  selections.  Prerequisite:  Both  of  the 
first  year  courses  described  above  or  their  equivalent.-  11/^ 
college  credits.     Daily  8:00.     P.  209.     Mr.  Hathaway. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.— (See  Education   306.) 

ROOMING  FACILITIES 

All  rooms  in  Buckman  Hall,  Thomas  Hall  and  the  barracks 
are  reserved  for  women  in  the  summer.  These  rooms,  which 
in  every  case  are  comfortable  and  commodious,  are  supplied 
with  two  good  iron  bedsteads  and  mattresses,  chiffonier  or 
bureau,  a  table,  washstand  and  chairs.  All  students  are  re- 
quired to  provide  for  themselves  a  pillow,  bed  linen,  towels, 
and  other  things  as  they  may  want  for  their  own  special  con- 
venience. 

All  who  expect  to  occupy  dormitory  rooms,  which  have  in 
previous  years  usually  been  reserved  by  May  1,  should  make 
reservations  as  soon  as  possible.  If  for  sickness  or  other  rea- 
sons a  student  finds  it  impossible  to  come  to  the  Summer 
School,  reservation  should  be  cancelled  so  that  other  students 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  occupy  the  room  that  has  been  re- 
served. A  fee  of  $6.00  should  be  sent  with  request  for  reser- 
vation, but  may  be  sent  as  late  as  May  1.  If  reservations  are 
made  without  the  payment  of  this  fee  (which  is  the  regular 
Registration  Fee  required  of  all  students)  these  reservations 
will  be  automatically  cancelled  on  May  1.  In  case  a  student 
deposits  this  fee  and  reserves  space  in  the  dormitories,  then 
finds  it  impossible  to  attend  the  Summer  School,  she  will  of 
course,  have  the  money  refunded  to  her,  provided  cancellation 
of  her  reservation  is  made  by  June  1.  ^ 

Those  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  the  dormitories  can 
obtain  good  rooms  adjacent  to  the  campus  at  a  moderate  price. 
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Within  the  past  two  years  several  large  rooming  houses  and 
private  dwellings  have  been  built  within  three  blocks  of  the 
campus,  which  will  greatly  increase  the  rooming  facilities  for 
those  who  cannot  obtain  rooms  in  the  dormitory. 

Students  should  engage  rooms  in  approved  rooming  houses 
only,  a  list  of  which  will  be  sent  on  request.  Rooming  houses 
for  girls  will  not  be  approved  unless  their  owners  have  ar- 
ranged for  house  mothers  for  the  entire  summer  session. 

BAGGAGE  DELIVERY 

Students  who  engage  rooms  in  the  dormitories  in  advance 
will  receive  notice  of  the  room  to  which  they  have  been 
assigned. 

To  secure  prompt  delivery  of  baggage  the  student  should 
place  her  name  and  room  address  on  each  piece  of  baggage, 
and  on  arrival  in  Gainesville  give  baggage  checks  to  authorized 
transfer  agents,  who  will  meet  all  trains. 

For  room  reservations  and  general  information  as  to  the 
Summer  School,  address, 

J.  W.  Norman, 

Dean  of  Teachers  College, 

Gainesville,  Fla. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 

UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 
1926-1927 

1926 — September  13,  Monday Examinations  for  Admission. 

Registration   of    Students. 
First   Semester  begins. 

October  2,  Saturday,  2:00  p.  m Re-examinations. 

2:00  p.  m Meeting  of  General  Faculty. 

November    11,    Thursday Armistice    Day. 

November    25,    Thursday Thanksgiving    Day. 

December  17,  Friday,  12:00  noon Christmas    Recess    begins. 

1927 — January  4,  Tuesday,  8:00  a.  m Resumption    of    Classes. 

January   29,   Saturday First    Semester   ends. 

January  31,  Monday,  8:00  a.  m Second    Semester   begins. 

February  12,  Saturday,  2:00  p.  m Meeting  of  General  Faculty. 

March  5,  Saturday,  2:00  p.  m Re-examinations. 

June  4,  Saturday,  2:00  p.  m Meeting  of  General  Faculty. 

June  5  to  7  Commencement    Exercises. 

June  5,  Sunday,  11:00  a.  m Baccalaureate    Sermon. 

June    6,    Monday Annual   Alumni   Meeting. 

Class-Day  Exercises. 

Oratorical    Contests. 
June  7,  Tuesday,  10:00  a.  m. Graduation    Day. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Aim  and  Scope. — In  1923  there  was  established  in  the 
University  a  School  of  Pharmacy.  Fostered  by  the  druggists 
of  Florida,  to  whom  the  school  owed  its  inception,  and  aided 
by  the  liberal  support  of  the  Legislature,  the  school  had  in 
two  years  grown  to  that  point  where  the  University  recog- 
nized it  as  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  which  change  in  name 
was  made  in  1925. 

As  an  integral  part  of  the  University,  the  College  is  gov- 
erned by  the  same  general  policy  and  maintains  the  same  high 
standard  of  requirements  as  do  the  other  colleges  in  the  in- 
stitution. In  common  with  the  other  natural  sciences,  it  re- 
quires a  large  amount  of  laboratory  instruction. 

There  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  studying  pharmacy  in  the 
University,  where  the  students  of  pharmacy  share  all  the  ad- 
vantages and  enjoy  the  spirit  of  a  great  educational  estab- 
lishment, which  increases  the  incentive  to  prepare  themselves 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trend  of  pharmaceutical 
education. 

HISTORY 

The  College  of  Pharmacy  owes  its  existence,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, to  the  splendid  efforts  of  the  Florida  State  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association  and  the  Florida  State  Board  of  Pharm.acy. 

In  his  presidential  address  in  1922,  Mr.  W.  G.  Perry, 
speaking  for  the  Florida  State  Pharmaceutical  Association 
said : 

"The  day  of  the  private  institution  for  teaching  pharmacy,  valuable 
as  it  once  w^as,  has  gone  by.  Laboratory  equipment,  and  the  modern  acces- 
sories of  teaching  now  needed,  mean  the  establishment  of  a  plant  which 
only  the  state  or  a  richly  endowed  institution  can  finance. 

"So  we  should  work  for  our  University  School  of  Pharmacy.  Re- 
construction of  educational  methods  since  the  cessation  of  the  world 
war  has  given  a  new  impetus  to  the  study  of  pharmacy,  and  the  ablest 
thinkers  in  the  calling  are  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  higher  entrance 
requirements  and  more  scientific  training  are  necessary  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  well-trained  pharmacists.  It  is  argued  that  not  until  the  average 
druggist  becomes  something  more  than  a  commercial  handler  of  medicines 
can  he  hope  to  be  recognized  as  a  professional  man  or  to  be  considered  as 
a  promising  candidate  for  a  commission  in  the  government  service. 
Surely  the  trained  pharmacist  is  needed  to  assist  the  physician  in  his 
work  and  unless  he  is  competent  to  make  analyses,  bacterial  determina- 
tions and  related  investigations,  qualifications  which  can  be  learned  only 
through  the  college  and  laboratory,  his  opportunities  for  advancement 
will  be  of  little  avail." 
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During  the  administration  of  President  J.  J.  Gerig  of  the 
Association,  a  committee,  headed  by  F.  C.  Groover,  was  ap- 
pointed to  co-operate  with  the  University  in  the  establishment 
of  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  The  excellent  service  by  this  com- 
mittee resulted  in  the  druggists  of  this  state  pledging  $5000.00 
to  augment  the  legislative  appropriation  made  for  the  School 
of  Pharmacy.  This  sum  was  paid  to  the  Auditor  of  the  Uni- 
versity before  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit  of  the  pledge. 

The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the  Florida  State  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association,  of  which  Mrs.  Leon  Hale  is  president,  pro- 
vided many  current  journals  and  books  for  the  Library  of  the 
College  of  Pharmacy. 

Standard  of  Work. — All  work  offered  in  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  meets  the  highest  requirements  of  pharmaceutical 
instruction  in  this  country.  As  an  associate  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy,  the  College 
receives  full  recognition  for  its  courses  from  all  state  boards 
requiring  attendance  in  a  school  of  pharmacy  as  a  prerequi- 
site for  examination  and  registration.  Although  all  schools 
of  the  Association  are  required  to  maintain  certain  minimum 
requirements  for  entrance  and  for  graduation,  the  College 
prides  itself  on  the  fact  that  all  of  its  requirements  are  far 
in  excess  of  this  minimum. 

Registration  and  Reciprocity. — Before  any  person  is  per- 
mitted to  practice  pharmacy  in  the  state  of  Florida,  he  is  re- 
quired to  become  a  registered  pharmacist,  which  registration 
may  be  secured  by  examination  or  by  reciprocity.  A  candi- 
date for  examination  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age, 
must  have  completed  at  least  two  years  of  high  school,  and 
must  have  had  at  least  forty-eight  months  of  practical  ex- 
perience under  the  supervision  of  a  registered  pharmacist,  pro- 
vided that  the  actual  time  spent  in  a  recognized  college  of 
pharmacy  may  be  credited  as  the  same  amount  of  experience. 
A  person  qualified  as  above  is  permitted  to  take  the  exami- 
nations given  at  stated  times  by  the  Florida  State  Board  of 
Pharmacy,  and  if  successful  in  these  examinations,  he  is  then 
licensed  to  practice  pharmacy  in  the  State. 

A  reciprocity  agreement  has  been  reached  between  forty- 
five  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  whereby  a  pharmacist  reg- 
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istered  in  any  one  of  these  states  may  become  registered  in 
any  other  one  without  taking  further  examinations,  provided 
that  his  training;  and  experience  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  particular  state  in  which  he  wishes  to  register.  Since 
many  of  these  states  require  as  a  minimum,  graduation  from 
a  three-year  pharmacy  curriculum,  it  is  strongly  urged  that 
all  candidates  for  the  Florida  State  Board  examinations  se- 
cure at  least  the  Ph.G.  degree. 

Further  information  concerning  registration  in  Florida 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  Mr.  J.  H.  Haughton,  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  Palatka,  Florida. 

Opportunities  for  Graduates. — The  three-year  curricu- 
lum is  designed  primarily  to  train  retail  pharmacists.  Only 
a  small  amount  of  latitude  can  be  allowed  in  the  selection  of 
courses,  since  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  American 
Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  must  be  met.  But  the 
four-year  curriculum  offers  an  opportunity  for  specializa- 
tion, either  in  Commercial  Pharmacy,  in  Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry,  or  in  Pharmacognosy  and  Pharmacology.  The 
course  in  Commercial  Pharmacy  should  qualify  a  man  for 
a  position  as  manager  in  a  drug  store,  or  as  a  salesman 
of  drugs  and  chemicals.  The  work  in  Pharmaceutical  Chem- 
istry is  designed  to  train  men  for  positions  in  food  and  drug 
laboratories,  or  as  manufacturing  pharmacists.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  work  of  the  fourth  year  in  pharmacognosy 
or  pharmacology  should  qualify  one  to  act  in  the  capacity 
of  pharmacognocist  or  inspector  of  crude  drugs  with  a  man- 
ufacturing concern,  or  with  the  Federal  Customs  Service, 
or  as  pharmacologist  for  manufacturing  houses  or  for  hos- 
pitals. The  above-named  positions  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  open  to  men  who  possess  training  along  any  of  the 
above  lines.  At  the  present  time  the  difficulty  is  not  to  find 
a  position  for  the  trained  man,  but  to  find  sufficient  men 
with  adequate  training  for  the  technical  positions  now  open. 

LOCATION 

The  advantages  that  Gainesville  presents  as  the  seat  of 
the  University  are  numerous.  It  is  centrally  located  and  easy 
of  access.  It  has  well  paved,  lighted,  and  shaded  streets,  an 
exceptionally  pure  water  supply,  and  a  good  sewerage  system. 
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The  citizens  are  energetic,  progressive,  and  hospitable.  The 
moral  atmosphere  is  wholesome.  The  leading  religious  de- 
nominations have  attractive  places  of  worship. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  University  occupies  a  tract  of  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
acres,  situated  in  the  western  extremity  of  Gainesville.  Ninety 
acres  of  this  tract  are  devoted  to  campus,  drillgrounds,  and 
athletic  fields;  the  remainder  is  used  by  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 

There  are  at  present  fifteen  brick  buildings  on  the  cam- 
pus, together  with  several  temporary  frame  structures.  The 
following  buildings  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  students 
of  the  College  of  Pharmacy : 

Thomas  Hall  and  Buckman  Hall,  the  two  modern  fire- 
proof dormitories; 

Science  Hall,  which  now  houses  the  departments  of  Phar- 
macy, Chemistry,  and  Biology; 

George  Peabody  Hall,  the  temporary  location  of  the  De- 
partment of  Pharmacognosy  and  Pharmacology; 

Language  Hall,  in  which  are  located  the  departments  of 
Languages,  Economics,  and  Business  Administration,  together 
with  the  executive  offices  of  the  University ; 

The  Administration  Building,  one  unit  of  which  has  been 
completed  and  is  now  used  as  an  auditorium  which  seats  2200 
persons.  In  this  building  has  been  installed  the  Anderson 
Memorial  organ,  the  gift  of  Dr.  Andrew  Anderson  of  St. 
Augustine ; 

The  University  Libra7'y  Building,  which  contains  the  main 
library  of  some  40,000  volumes.  The  Pharmaceutical  Library 
of  technical  books  and  periodicals,  is  located  in  Science  Hall; 

The  University  Commons,  which  building  contains  the  uni- 
versity dining  hall,  also  the  campus  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  Infirmary,  which  includes  the  University  Hospital. 

The  Gymnasium,  in  which  are  located  the  offices  of  the  De- 
partment of  Physical  Education. 
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Athletics. — The  University  has  provided  a  hard-surfaced 
athletic  field,  including  two  football  gridirons,  baseball  dia- 
mond, with  grandstand  and  enclosed  field,  and  tennis-court 
facilities.  A  splendid  basketball  court  has  recently  been  con- 
structed on  the  campus. 

Military. — Military  equipment  of  a  value  of  more  than 
$50,000  is  available  for  military  instruction. 

New  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  Building. — An  excel- 
lent new  building  which  will  accommodate  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  and  the  Department  of  Chemistry  is  being  built. 
It  is  expected  that  the  first  section,  costing  $220,000,  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  in  February,  1927. 

Drug  Garden. — The  Department  of  Pharmacognosy  and 
Pharmacology  has  done  considerable  work  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  garden  of  medicinal  plants.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  those  plants  which  do  not  grow  well  in  regions  far- 
ther north,  upon  which  investigation  must  therefore  be  made  at 
this  university.  The  Department  has  enjoyed  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Federated  Garden 
Clubs  of  America. 

REGULATIONS 

Supervision. — An  Officer  in  Charge,  occupying  quarters 
in  one  of  the  dormitories,  has  immediate  supervision  of  the 
general  life  of  the  student-body. 

Offenses  Against  Good  Conduct — Any  offense  against 
good  conduct,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  renders 
a  student  liable  to  discipline,  whether  or  not  a  formal  rule 
against  the  offense  has  been  published. 

The  following  offenses  will  be  treated  with  special  sever- 
ity: disrespect  to  an  officer  of  the  University;  wanton  de- 
struction of  property;  gambling;  having  revolvers  in  pos- 
session on  the  University  grounds. 

Hazing. — No  student  will  be  assigned  to  a  room  in  a  dormi- 
tory until  he  has  been  matriculated  and  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing pledge : 

"I  hereby  promise  upon  my  word  of  honor,  without  any 
mental  reservation  whatsoever,  to  refrain  from  all  forms  of 
hazing  while  I  am  connected  with  the  University  of  Florida." 
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Attendance  Upon  University  Duties. — Regular  and 
punctual  attendance  upon  University  duties  is  required.  A  stu- 
dent who  accumulates  three  unexcused  absences  from  drill, 
or  three  consecutive  unxcused  absences  from  any  class,  will 
be  given  a  severe  reprimand  and  his  parent  or  guardian  will 
be  notified.  Persistent  absence  from  duties  will  cause  the 
dismissal  of  a  student  from  the  University  for  the  remainder 
of  the  academic  year.  Ordinarily  twelve  unexcused  absences 
from  duty  in  one  semester,  or  two  unexcused  absences  after 
a  reprimand,  will  be  considered  as  constituting  persistent 
absence. 

Students  and  faculty  are  expected  to  attend  the  weekly 
convocations  at  the  Auditorium  at  ten  a.m.,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday.  However,  attendance  of  juniors,  seniors  and 
graduates  may  be  optional  on  Thursday.  Four  unexcused 
absences  from  these  convocations  per  semester  will  endanger 
the  student's  position  in  the  University. 

A  student  who,  because  of  ill  health  or  of  outside  demands 
upon  his  time,  finds  it  impossible  to  be  regular  in  his  attend- 
ance upon  University  duties,  is  requested  to  withdraw;  but 
this  does  not  in  any  way  reflect  upon  his  good  standing. 

STUDIES 

Assignment  to  Classes. — Every  student  must  appear  be- 
fore the  Dean  of  his  college  at  the  beginning  of  each  academic 
year  for  assignment  to  classes.  No  instructor  has  authority 
to  enroll  a  student  in  any  course,  except  as  authorized  by  the 
Dean  of  his  college. 

No  applicant  for  a  degree  shall  be  allowed  to  make  a  change 
in  the  curriculum  selected,  unless  such  change  be  submitted 
to  the  faculty  of  his  college  at  its  first  meeting  in  the  semester 
in  which  the  change  is  desired  and  be  approved  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  those  present. 

Conditions. — A  student  prepared  to  take  up  most  of  the 
studies  of  a  certain  year  in  a  regular  curriculum,  but  deficient 
in  some,  will  be  permitted  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  that 
year  subject  to  the  condition  that  he  make  up  the  deficiency. 
In  the  event  of  conflicts  in  the  schedule  or  of  excessive  quantity 
of  work,  higher  studies  must  give  way  to  lower. 
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Minimum  and  Maximum  Hours. — The  student  must  take 
at  least  fourteen  hours  of  work  and  in  general  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  take  more  than  twenty;  but  if  in  the  preceding  se- 
mester he  has  attained  an  average  of  eighty-seven  or  more 
and  has  not  failed  in  any  subject  he  may  be  permitted  to 
take  as  many  as  twenty-one  hours,  and  if  he  has  attained  an 
average  of  ninety  with  no  failures  he  may  be  permitted  to 
take  as  many  as  twenty-three  hours. 

Two  or  three  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  considered 
equivalent  to  one  hour  of  recitation,  depending  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  work. 

Changes  in  Studies. — A  student  once  registered  is  not 
permitted  to  discontinue  a  class  or  to  begin  an  additional  one 
without  written  permission  from  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy,  which  must  be  shown  to  the  instructor  involved; 
and  if  he  is  undergoing  military  training,  he  will  not 
be  permitted  to  discontinue  that  work  on  account  of  transfer- 
ring, within  a  particular  year,  to  a  college  in  which  military 
instruction  is  not  compulsory.  A  student  who  has  been  reg- 
istered for  two  weeks  will  not  be  permitted  to  make  any 
change  in  studies,  except  during  the  first  two  days  of  the  sec 
ond  semester,  without  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  five  dollars 
($5.00). 

Grades  and  Reports. — Each  instructor  keeps  a  record  of 
the  quality  of  work  done  in  his  classes  and  monthly  assigns 
each  student  a  grade,  on  the  scale  of  100.  This  grade  is 
reported  to  the  Registrar  for  permanent  record  and  for  entry 
upon  a  monthly  report  to  the  student's  parent  or  guardian. 

If  the  monthly  grades  of  a  student  are  unsatisfactory,  he 
may  be  required  to  drop  some  of  his  studies  and  substitute 
those  of  a  lower  class,  or  he  may  be  required  to  withdraw  from 
the  University. 

Examinations. — Examinations  on  the  ground  covered  are 
held  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

Failure  in  Studies. — A  final  grade,  based  upon  the  ex- 
amination and  the  monthly  grades,  is  assigned  for  each 
semester's  work.  If  this  grade  falls  below  75,  the  student  is 
considered  to  have  failed  and  may  proceed  only  subject  to  a 
condition  in  the  study  in  which  failure  has  occurred. 
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A  student  failing  in  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  his  class 
hours  for  two  consecutive  months,  or  failing  to  pass  nine 
credit  hours  in  any  one  month,  tvill  he  dropped  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  College  year.  Students  so  dropped  will  he  en- 
titled to  honorable  dismissal,  unless  their  failure  is  clearly  due 
to  negligence.  Upon  petition,  such  a  student  may,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President  of  the  University  and  the  Dean  of  his 
College,  he  reinstated  upon  such  terms  as  to  them  may  seem 
best. 

Re-examinations. — A  student  who  has  made  a  semester 
grade  of  60  or  more,  but  less  than  75,  in  any  subject  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  re-examination  in  that  subject  on  the  first  Satur- 
day of  March  or  of  October;  altho  a  senior  failing  on  an 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  second  semester  shall  be  allowed 
a  re-examination  during  the  week  preceding  commencement. 
Only  one  re-examination  in  any  subject  is  permitted;  in  case 
of  failure  to  pass  this,  with  a  grade  of  85,  the  student  must 
repeat  the  semester's  work  in  that  subject. 

Special  Students. — Students  desiring  to  take  special 
courses  will  be  allowed  to  take  those  classes  for  which  they 
may  be  prepared.  The  number  of  such  students  in  a  college 
is,  however,  restricted  to  not  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  its  enrolment.  These  students  are  subject  to  all  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  University.  Special  courses  do  not  lead 
to  a  degree. 

The  University  permits  special  courses  to  be  taken  solely 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  occasional  exceptional  requirements 
of  individual  students.  Abuse  of  this  privilege,  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  studies  that  may  be  distasteful,  cannot  be  tolerated. 
Accordingly,  no  minor  is  permitted  to  enter  as  a  special  stu- 
dent except  upon  written  request  of  his  parent  or  guardian. 
Minor  special  students  must  offer  fifteen  entrance  units. 

Adult  Specials. — Persons  twenty-one  or  more  years  of 
age  who  cannot  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements,  but  who 
give  evidence  of  ability  to  profit  by  the  courses  they  may  take, 
may,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  be  admitted  as  "Adult 
Specials".  Such  students  appear  before  the  Committee  on 
Admission  for  enrolment  and  are  not  excused  from  military 
duty ;  altho,  if  more  than  twenty-two  years  of  age,  they  may, 
under  certain  conditions,  secure  exemption. 
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Classification  of  Irregular  Students. — Until  all  en- 
trance credits  have  been  satisfied  a  student  shall  not  rank 
higher  than  a  freshman;  a  student  deficient  in  any  freshman 
work  shall  not  rank  higher  than  a  sophomore;  and  one  de- 
ficient in  sophomore  work  not  higher  than  a  junior.  But  a 
special  student  is  not  considered  as  belonging  to  any  of  the 
regular  classes. 

When  special  students  make  up  their  deficiencies  they 
may  become  regular  students  and  candidates  for  a  degree. 

athletic  teams,  musical  and  other  clubs 

Absences  on  Account  of  Athletics,  etc. — The  members 
of  regular  athletic  teams,  of  musical  and  of  other  student 
organizations,  together  with  necessary  substitutes  and  man- 
agers, are  permitted  to  be  absent  from  their  University  duties 
for  such  time,  not  to  exceed  nine  days  per  semester,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  take  part  in  games,  concerts,  etc.,  away  from 
Gainesville.  All  classwork  missed  on  account  of  such  trips 
must  be  made  up,  as  promptly  as  possible,  at  such  hours  as 
may  be  arranged  by  the  professors  concerned.  All  drills 
missed,  which  so  reduce  the  semester  total  that  it  averages 
less  than  three  hours  per  week,  must  be  made  up  before 
semester  credits  can  be  given. 

EXPENSES 

University  Charges. — Tuition. — In  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy a  student  who  is  a  permanent  legal  resident  of  Florida 
is  subject  to  no  charge  for  tuition ;  a  student  who  is  not  a  per- 
manent legal  resident  of  the  State  is  required  to  pay  a  tuition 
fee  of  one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00)  per  year. 

The  burden  of  proof  as  to  residence  is  with  the  student. 
Any  student  who  registers  improperly  under  the  above  rule 
will  be  required  to  pay  the  non-resident  tuition,  and  also  a 
penalty  of  ten  dollars   ($10.00). 

Registration  and  Contingent  Fee. — This  fee  of  seven  and 
one-half  dollars  ($7.50)  per  year  is  charged  all  students; 
except  those  regularly  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School,  who 
pay  a  fee  of  five  dollars  ($5.00)  per  year. 

An  additional  fee  of  five  dollars  ($5.00)  is  required  of  stu- 
dents who  enter  after  the  days  regularly  scheduled  for  regis- 
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tration.  Registration  is  not  complete  until  all  University- 
bills  are  paid,  and  any  who  fail  to  meet  their  obligations  are 
not  regarded  as  members  of  the  University. 

Laboratory  Fees. — A  small  fee  is  required  for  each  course 
that  includes  laboratory  work,  to  cover  cost  of  consumable 
materials,  wear  and  tear  of  apparatus,  and  similar  items.  The 
amount  of  the  fee  varies  with  the  different  courses,  in  no  case 
exceeding  $6.00  per  semester  for  any  one  course.  In  every 
case  payment  in  advance  is  required. 

Laboratory  Deposit. — A  student  registered  for  one  or 
more  laboratory  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Pharmacy  and 
Chemistry  is  required  to  present  a  card  indicating  that  he  has 
deposited  $5.00  with  the  Auditor  to  cover  laboratory  break- 
age. Upon  return  of  the  apparatus  at  the  end  of  the  course, 
the  student  receives  a  refund. 

Infirmary  Fee. — All  students  are  charged  an  infirmary 
fee  of  six  dollars  ($6.00)  per  year.  This  secures  for  the  stu- 
dent in  case  of  illness,  the  privilege  of  a  bed  in  the  infirmary 
and  the  services  of  professional  nurses  and  the  University 
physician ;  except  in  cases  involving  major  operations.  To 
secure  this  medical  service,  students  must  report  in  person  to 
the  nurse  in  charge  of  the  infirmary.  The  University  phy- 
sician will  be  at  the  infirmary  daily  from  12  to  1  o'clock  for 
consultation  and  treatment.  A  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  for 
the  use  of  the  operating  room.  Board  in  the  infirmary  is 
charged  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  a  day,  and  a  refund  of  fifty 
cents  a  day  is  allowed  if  the  student  has  already  paid  board 
at  the  Commons.  All  students  will  be  given  a  careful  physi- 
cal examination  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  and  such  ad- 
vice given  as  may  seem  best  in  each  case. 

Student  Activity  Fee. — This  fee  of  twenty-two  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents  ($22.75),  payable  on  entrance,  was  voted 
by  the  students  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Control.  These 
funds  are  used  to  foster  and  maintain  athletic  sports,  student 
publications,  literary  and  debating  societies,  and  other  stu- 
dent activities.  All  students  are  required  to  pay  this  fee ;  ex- 
cept that  students  regularly  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School 
may  be  excused  if  they  do  not  wish  to  participate  in  any  of 
the  student  privileges  covered  by  this  fee. 
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Diploma  Fee. — A  diploma  fee  of  five  dollars  ($5.00),  pay- 
able on  or  before  April  1st  of  the  year  of  graduation,  is 
charged  all  candidates  for  degrees. 

Books  and  Fees. — The  minimum  necessary  expenses  of  a 
student  in  pharmacy,  for  laboratory  fees  and  books,  averages 
about  as  follows : : 

FreshiTban  Year: 

B.     S.     Course;     Military    |1.00;     Chemistry    $10.00;     Books 

$25.00    36.00 

Ph.  G.  Course;     Military  $1.00;     Chemistry  $10.00;     Biology 

$7.00;     Pharmacy  $10.00;     Books  $25.00 53.00 

Sophomore  Year: 

B.   S.   Course;     Military  $1.00;      Chemistry  $10.00;     Biology 

$7.00;     Pharmacy  $10.00;     Books  $32.00 50.00 

Ph.    G.    Course;      Military     $1.00;       Chemistry      (2)      $20.00; 

Biology  $4.00;     Pharmacy  $5.00;     Books  $32.00 62.00 

Junior  Year:    Lab.  work  elective;     Books  $39.00 39.00 

Senior  Year:  Lab.  work  elective;     Books  $42.00 42.00 

Refunds. — No  refund  of  any  fees  will  he  made  after  ten 
days  from  date  of  the  student's  registration.  The  Auditor  is 
not  permitted  to  extend  credit  on  fees.  Positively  no  excep- 
tions will  he  made  to  this  rule  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

Student  Employees. — Students  who  are  assigned  to  stu- 
dent service  will  be  required  to  pay  their  fees  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  semester  in  cash ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  semester, 
or  at  such  time  as  the  service  to  which  they  are  assigned  is 
completed,  the  University  will  pay  them  in  cash  for  the  work 
done. 

Living  Expenses. — Board  and  Lodging. — Board,  lodging, 
and  janitor  service  will  be  furnished  by  the  University  at  a 
cost  of  eighty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($87.50)  per  se- 
mester (not  including  the  Christmas  vacation).  To  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  rate,  payment  must  be  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  semester.  No  refund  will  be  made  for  less  than 
a  month's  absence.  When  not  engaged  by  the  semester,  board 
and  lodging  will  be  furnished,  if  paid  monthly  in  advance,  ac- 
cording to  the  following  schedule : 

First     Semester  Second    Semester 

^^?*-  ,^*.*°x,°'=*-     ^^ - ^22.50  Feb.  1     to    Feb.     28...._ $22.50 

Oct.    14    to    Nov.    13 22.50  Mar.  1    to    Mar.    31...._ 22.50 

Nov.     14    to    Dec.     20 _ 26.50  Apr.  1    to    Apr.     30 22  f.') 

Jan.    4    to    Jan.    31 21.00  May  1    to    June    8 _       ..  27.50 
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Under  Board  and  Lodging  are  included  meals  in  the  com- 
mons and  room,  with  heat,  light,  janitor  service,  and  access 
to  a  bathroom.  The  doors  of  the  rooms  are  provided  with 
Yale  locks.  A  deposit  of  50  cents  is  required  for  each  key, 
which  will  be  returned  when  the  key  is  surrendered.  Janitor 
service  includes  the  care  of  rooms  by  maids,  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  competent  housekeeper. 

All  rooms  are  partly  furnished  and  adjoin  bathrooms 
equipt  with  marble  basin  and  shower  with  both  hot  and  cold 
water.  The  furniture  consists  of  two  iron  bedsteads  and  mat- 
tresses, chiffonier  or  bureau,  table,  washstand,  and  chairs. 
The  students  are  required  to  provide  pillows,  bedding,  towels 
and  toilet  articles  for  their  own  use. 

Board  without  Lodging. — Board  without  lodging  will  be 
furnished  at  the  rate  of  $20.00  per  calendar  month,  payable 
in  advance.    No  part  of  this  sum  will  be  refunded. 

The  University  does  not  furnish  lodging  without  hoard. 

Board  and  Rooms  Near  the  Campus. — Board  and  rooms  in 
private  homes  of  Gainesville  may  be  secured  at  rates  of  thirty- 
five  to  forty-five  dollars  ($35.00-$45.00)  per  month,  depend- 
ing upon  the  accommodations  and  proximity  to  the  campus. 
A  large  number  of  rooming  houses,  as  well  as  cafeterias, 
lunch  rooms  and  dining  rooms  are  located  within  walking 
distance,  and  students  may  secure  any  class  of  accommoda- 
tions they  desire.  The  University  Y.  M.  C.  A.  maintains  a 
list  of  boarding  and  rooming  houses  near  the  campus 
and  in  the  city,  and  will  cheerfully  assist  students  in  secur- 
ing a  comfortable  location.  For  copy  of  lists  and  advance 
information,  address  the  General  Secretary,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

Remittances. — All  remittances  should  he  made  to  the 
Auditor,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Opportunities  for  Earning  Expenses. — It  is  often  pos- 
sible for  a  student  to  earn  a  part  of  his  expenses  by  working 
during  hours  not  required  for  his  University  duties. 

A  few  students  are  employed  as  waiters,  as  janitors,  and 
in  other  capacities.  Such  employment  is  not,  as  a  rule,  given 
to  a  student  otherwise  financially  able  to  attend  the  Univer- 
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sity,  nor  is  it  given  to  one  w^ho  fails  in  any  study.  Application 
for  employment  should  be  made  to  Dr.  J.  E.  Turlington,  Chair- 
man of  the  Self -Help  Committee. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  LOAN  FUNDS 

Groover-Stev^art  Scholarship. — Through  the  generos- 
ity of  the  Groover-Stewart  Drug  Company,  Jacksonville, 
Tampa  and  Miami,  Fla.,  a  three-year  scholarship  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  (Ph.G.)  and  valued  at 
One  Thousand  ($1,000.00)  Dollars,  i.  e.,  $333  1-3  yearly,  has 
been  established  in  the  College. 

This  scholarship  is  aw^arded  annually  in  a  competitive 
examination  prepared  and  conducted  by  the  University  facul- 
ty in  Gainesville.  Only  graduates  of  accredited  senior  high 
schools  in  Florida  are  eligible,  and  they  may  compete  only  in 
that  examination  given  in  the  year  of  their  graduation.  The 
successful  candidate  must  enter  upon  the  regular  course  of 
study  in  the  College  in  the  September  following  the 
examination. 

Fairchild  Scholarship  (national). — Mr.  Samuel  W. 
Fairchild  of  New  York  City  offers  annually  a  scholarship 
amounting  to  $300,  awarded  by  competitive  examination. 
High  school  graduates  who  have  successfully  completed  their 
first  year's  work  in  a  school  of  pharmacy  which  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties  are 
permitted  to  compete.  Examinations  are  held  in  June  at  the 
various  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  throughout  the  United  States. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Pharmacy. 

Other  Scholarships. — Thru  the  generosity  of  friends, 
the  University  is  able  to  offer  several  scholarships.  Appli- 
cation for  a  scholarship  should  be  made  to  the  President  of 
the  University  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  record  of 
the  student's  work,  statement  of  his  need,  and  testimonials 
as  to  his  character.     To  secure  a  scholarship: 

(a)  The  student  must  actually  need  this  financial  help  to  enable 
him  to  attend  the  University. 

(b)  He  must  be  of  good  character  and  habits  and  sufficiently  far 
advanced  to  enter  not  lower  than  the  Freshman  Class. 
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For  list  of  scholarships  consult  the  catalog  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida. 

The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Fund. — The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the 
Florida  State  Pharmaceutical  Association  has  established  a 
loan  fund  for  deserving  students  of  pharmacy  needing  assist- 
ance. Application  should  be  made  to  Mrs.  Leon  Hale,  P.  0. 
Box  872,  Tampa,  Florida. 

For  information  concerning  other  loan  funds  consult  the 
general  catalog  of  the  University. 

AWARDS    AND    MEDALS 

Mr.  F.  C.  Groover,  President  of  the  Groover-Stewart  Drug 
Company,  oifers  a  large  silver  loving  cup,  upon  which  will 
be  engraved  annually,  the  class  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
making  the  highest  general  average  in  scholarship.  The  cup 
is  kept  in  the  trophy  case  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Ramsaur  of  Jacksonville  offers  a  gold  medal 
and  an  engraved  certificate  to  that  graduate  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  making  the  highest  average  grade  in  scholarship, 
and  evincing  leadership  in  student  activities. 

Mrs.  Townes  Randolph  Leigh  of  Gainesville,  offers  a 
gold  medal  to  that  student  outstanding  in  manly  qualities. 
Award  made  upon  the  vote  of  the  student  body  and  Faculty; 
Faculty  vote  counting  three  to  one  of  student. 

The  Ladies  Auxiliary,  Florida  State  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation, offers  all  expenses  for  initiation  and  membership 
to  the  two  Pharmacy  students  whose  grades  are  highest  and 
are  elected  to  the  National  Honorary  Fraternity. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Jones,  of  Jacksonville,  President  of  the  Florida 
State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  offers  a  Gold  Medal  to  that  grad- 
uate of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  making  an  exceptionally  high 
grade  in  the  State  Board  Examination. 

HONOR   SOCIETIES 

Students  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  winning  membership  in  two  honor  societies.  A 
chapter  of  the  honor  society  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi  was  established 
at  the  University  during  the  spring  of  1912.  The  Gamma  Sig- 
ma Epsilon  Fraternity,  a  national  honorary  chemical  society, 
granted  a  chapter  to  the  Department  of  Chemistry  in  1921. 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 


Mortar  and  Pestle  Society. — The  Mortar  and  Pestle  So- 
ciety of  the  University  of  Florida  was  organized  by  the  students 
of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  at  a  meeting  in  Science  Hall,  Sep- 
tember 21,  1923,  Lectures  and  debates  on  interesting  phases 
of  scientific  and  commercial  pharmacy  are  held  each  month. 

Chemical  Society. — The  Leigh  Chemical  Society  is  or- 
ganized by  and  for  the  students  of  the  department  of  chem- 
istry. The  purpose  of  the  society  is  to  stimulate  the  interest 
of  the  beginning  student  of  chemistry  by  giving  him  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  broadness  of  the  field  and  its  far-reaching 
importance  in  the  arts  and  industry. 

All  chemistry  students  are  urged  to  affiliate  with  the  so- 
ciety and  attend  its  programs  which  are  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day evening  of  each  month. 

For  information  concerning  other  student  organizations 
see  the  general  catalog  of  the  University. 

ADMISSION 

Entrance  Requirements. — Each  student  is  expected  to 
be  in  attendance  on  the  day  scheduled  for  registration.  By 
permission  of  the  Dean  and  of  all  instructors  concerned, 
and  on  payment  of  a  special  fee,  a  student  may  be  allowed 
to  enter  subsequent  to  this  date,  but  in  no  case  will  he  be  ad- 
mitted after  the  first  two  weeks  of  any  semester. 

Altho  it  is  often  possible  by  special  arrangement  for 
a  beginning  student  to  enter  the  College  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  semester,  such  arrangement  is  rarely 
satisfactory,  as  very  few  beginning  courses  are  started  at 
that  time.  It  is  therefore  urged  that  such  students  enter 
only  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester. 

Drug  store  experience  is  not  required  for  entrance  into 
the  College  of  Pharmacy.  Such  experience  is  very  desirable, 
however,  since  many  states  require  a  certain  amount  of  ex- 
perience before  registration  can  be  granted. 

A  candidate  for  admission  must  present  along  with  his 
scholastic  record,  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character.  If  he 
is  from  another  college  or  university,  this  certificate  must 
show  that  he  was  honorably  discharged. 
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No  candidate  of  less  than  16  years  of  age  will  be  admitted. 

Every  student  preparing  to  enter  the  University  should  be 
vaccinated  against  small-pox ;  or  bring  a  certificate  of  success- 
ful vaccination  within  three  years. 

Methods. — There  are  two  methods  of  gaining  admission: 

(1)  By  Certificate. — The  College  will  accept  certifi- 
cates only  from  standard  Florida  high  schools,  grouped  by 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  under  Classes  A 
and  B.  Certificates  will  also  be  accepted  from  Florida  high 
schools  that  are  members  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  and  from  any  secondary  school  elsewhere 
which  is  accredited  by  its  State  university. 

The  certificate  must  be  officially  signed  by  the  principal  of 
the  school  attended,  and  must  be  presented  to  the  Committee 
on  Admission  on  or  before  the  date  on  ivhich  the  candidate 
wishes  to  be  matricidated.  It  must  state  in  detail  the  work  of 
preparation  and,  in  the  case  of  Florida  high  schools,  that  the 
course  thru  the  ttvelfth  grade  has  been  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted. 

Blank  certificates,  conveniently  arranged  for  the  desired 
data,  will  be  sent  to  all  high-school  principals  and,  upon 
application,  to  prospective  students. 

(2)  By  Examination. — Candidates  not  admitted  by  cer- 
tificate will  be  required  to  stand  written  examinations  upon 
the  entrance  subjects.  For  dates  of  these  examinations,  see 
University  Calendar,  page  3. 

Requirements.  —  "Entrance  Units."  —  The  requirements 
for  admission  are  measured  in  "Entrance  Units,"  based  upon 
the  curriculum  of  the  high  schools  of  Florida.  A  unit  repre- 
sents a  course  of  study  pursued  thruout  the  school  year  with 
five  recitation  periods  (two  laboratory  periods  being  counted 
as  one  recitation  period)  of  at  least  forty-five  minutes  each 
per  week,  four  courses  being  taken  during  each  of  the  four 
years.  Thus  the  curriculum  of  the  standard  senior  high 
school  of  Florida  is  equivalent  to  sixteen  units. 

Number  of  Units. — Admission  to  the  freshman  class  will 
be  granted  to  candidates  who  present  evidence  of  having  com- 
pleted courses  amounting  to  sixteen  such  units. 
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In  no  case  will  credit  for  more  than  sixteen  units  be  given 
for  work  done  at  a  high  school. 

Deficiency. — A  deficiency  of  one  unit  will  be  allowed,  but 
must  be  removed  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  admission. 

Students  who  have  registered  for  a  University  study  will 
not  be  allowed  to  make  up  an  entrance  condition  by  examina- 
tion in  this  subject,  unless  the  examination  be  taken  on  the 
first  Saturday  in  October  of  the  same  school  year.  The  Uni- 
versity credit  may,  however,  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  en- 
trance credit,  a  three-hour  course  continued  thruout  the  year 
counting  as  one  unit. 

Distribution  of  Units  — Seven  specified  units  are  required 
in  common  by  all  the  colleges  of  the  University ;  other  specified 
units  are  given  below ;  the  remaining  units  are  elective. 

UNIVERSITY 

English  3  units 

History  1  unit 

Mathematics 2  units 

Science 1  unit 
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.2  units 


One  Foreign  Language 

or 
History 

and 
Science 

Elective  Units. — Seven  elective  units  are  to  be  chosen 
from  among  the  subjects  regularly  taught  in  a  standard  high 
school,  altho  not  more  than  four  will  be  accepted  in  vocational 
subjects — agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  stenography,  typewrit- 
ing, etc. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Advanced  standing  will  be  granted  only  upon  recommen- 
dation of  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  Fitness  for 
advanced  work  may  be  determined  by  examination  or  by  trial. 
Students  from  other  institutions  of  like  standing  will  ordinar- 
ily be  classified  according  to  the  ground  already  covered. 

DEGREES 

Two  undergraduate  degrees  are  given  in  pharmacy.  The 
College  offers  a  three-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree 
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of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  (Ph.G.),  and  an  additional  year's 
work,  upon  completion  of  which  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Pharmacy  (B.  S.  in  Phar.)  is  conferred.  In  the 
work  of  the  fourth  year  opportunity  is  given  for  specializa- 
tion in  Commercial  Pharmacy,  in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry, 
or  in  Pharmacognosy  and  Pharmacology. 

The  Master's  Degree. — Courses  are  offered  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Pharmacy.  Candidates  for 
that  degree  must  possess  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in 
Pharmacy  of  this  institution  or  of  one  of  like  standing. 

The  student  must  spend  at  least  one  entire  academic  year 
in  residence  at  the  University  as  a  graduate  student,  devoting 
his  full  time  to  the  pursuit  of  his  studies. 

The  work  is  twelve  hours  per  week.  Six  hours  of 
this  work  must  be  in  one  subject  (the  major)  and  of  a 
higher  grade  than  any  course  offered  for  undergraduate 
students  in  that  subject.  The  other  six  hours  (the  minor 
or  minors)  are  to  be  determined  and  distributed  by  the 
professor  in  charge  of  the  department  in  which  the 
major  subject  is  selected.  No  course  designed  primarily  for 
students  of  a  lower  grade  than  the  junior  class  will  be  accept- 
able as  a  minor.  While  the  major  course  is  six  hours,  these 
hours  are  not  the  same  as  undergraduate  work,  for  in  gen- 
eral the  major  work  will  require  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
student's  time. 

For  further  requirements  for  the  Master's  Degree,  see 
the  Graduate  School  in  the  catalog  of  the  University. 

Methods  of  Instruction. — Lecture  and  recitation  periods 
are  fifty-five  minutes  in  length,  laboratory  periods,  two  or 
three  hours,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  work. 

Courses  designated  by  odd  liumbers  are  given  the  first  se- 
mester, those  with  even  numbers  being  given  the  second 
semester,  but  whenever  there  is  a  sufficient  demand,  a  course 
is  repeated  the  following  semester. 
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three-year  curriculum 

Leading  to   the   Degree   of   Graduate   in   Pharmacy 
Names  of  Courses  Nature  of  Work  Hours  per  Week 


First  Year 


English    101-102    Rhetoric    and    Composition    3  3 

Biology    103-204    Botany    4  3 

Chemistry    101-104    General  Chemistry  and 

Qualitative  Analysis  5  5 

Pharmacog.    112    Elementary   Pharmacognosy   0  1 

Pharmacy    101    .Pharmaceutical    Arithmetic    3  0 

Pharmacy   102    .Theoretical    Pharmacy    0  3 

Military    Science    101-102 2  2 

Physical    Education    101-102 1  1 

18  18 


Second    Year 


Chemistry   251-252    Organic    Chemistry   

Chemistry   304 Quantitative    Analysis    

Biology    115    Human    Physiology    

Pharmacog.   221-222   Practical    Pharmacognosy 

Pharmacy   211 Inorganic    Pharmacy    

Pharmacy   222   Galenical   Pharmacy   

Military    Science    201-202 

Physical   Education  201-202 


5 

5 

0 

2 

2 

0 

3 

3 

5 

0 

0 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

18     18 


Third  Year 


Biology   321    General    Pacteriology   4  0 

Phar.    372    Commercial    Pharmacy    0  4 

*Pharmacog.    342    Microscopic   Examination   of  Drugs..  0  3 

Pharmacol.    351    Intermediate    Pharmacology    3  0 

Pharmacol.    362    Pharmacological    Standardization    ....  0  4 

Pharmacy    351    Organic    Pharmacy    5  0 

**Phai-macy   331   Qualitative  Drug  Analysis   3  0 

**Pharmacy   332    Quantitative   Drug  Analysis  0  2 

Pharmacy    361-362    Prescriptions    and    Dispensing   3  3 

Pharmacy   382    Pharmaceutical    Jurisprudence    0  2 


18     18 


Notes : 

*With  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  students  may  substitute  Chem.  406, 
Physiological    Chemistry   for   this   course. 
** Students  contemplating  the  four-year  course  majoring  in  Commercial 
Pharmacy   should  substitute   Bus.   Admin.   205,   Salesmanship,   and 
Bus.  Admin.  206,  Advertising,  for  these  two  courses. 
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four-year  curriculum 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy 
The  first  three  years  of  the  four-year  curriculum  are  iden- 
tical with  the  three-year  curriculum  as  outlined  above.  In 
the  senior  year  a  major  may  be  selected  in  Commercial  Phar- 
macy, in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  or  in  Pharmacognosy 
and  Pharmacology. 

Senior  Year 
CoTn/niercial   Pharmacy    Major 

Names  of  Courses  Nature  of  Work  Hours  per  Week 


Pharmacy    471-472    Advanced   Commercial   Pharmacy  ....  2  2 

Pharmacy    491-492    Thesis  or  Approved  Elective  2  2 

Bus.    Admin.    201-202    Accounting    3  3 

Economics  307  Introduction  to   Economics   3  0 

Bus.    Admin.    328    Market    Survey    0  3 

French,    German  or  Spanish 3  3 

Approved    Elective    3  3 

16     16 

Pharmaceutical    Chemistry    Major 

Chemistry   406   Physiological    Chemistry    

Pharmacy   451    Synthetic    Pharmaceuticals   

Pharmacy    431-432    Advanced   Drug   Analysis   

Pharmacy    491-492    Thesis  or  approved  Elective 

French    or    German    

Approved    Electives    


0 

3 

5 

0 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

5 

16     16 


Pharmacognosy    and   Pharmacology    Major 


*Major   Subjects  within   Department   8  8 

Thesis   or  Approved   Elective    2  2 

French    or    German    3  3 

Approved    Elective   outside   the   Department    3  3 


16     16 


Note:     *  Major  subjects  shall  be  selected  from  the  following: 
Pharmacog.   423-424     Advanced   Pharmacognosy. 
Pharmacol.    451-542     Advanced    Pharmacology. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

PHARMACY 

Professor    Husa  Professor    Gilfillan 

Instructor  Fonda 

The  Department  of  Pharmacy  offers  elementary  and  in- 
termediate courses  covering  all  work  in  pharmacy  required 
by  the  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus  to  be  given  in  the  three- 
year  curriculum.  In  addition,  these  elementary  and  inter- 
mediate courses  cover  the  instruction  in  elementary  physics, 
manufacturing  chemistry,  and  drug  assaying  required  by  the 
Syllabus.  The  advanced  courses  in  pharmacy  include  those 
required  and  elective  in  the  senior  year  of  the  Commercial 
Pharmacy  and  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  curricula, 
and  also  those  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  graduate  stu- 
dents in  all  departments  of  the  College. 

Pharmacy  101. — Phai-maceutical  Arithmetic. — This  course 
teaches  the  application  of  arithmetic  to  pharmacy,  and  in- 
cludes a  thoro  study  of  the  systems  of  weight  and  measure 
in  use  in  the  United  States,  and  their  relation  to  each  other. 
Laboratory  work  is  given  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
weights  and  measures  studied,  and  experiments  are  carried 
out  on  specific  gravity,  percentage  solutions,  thermometry, 
etc.  (Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.  First  semester;  2  class  and  1 
laboratory  periods.   Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours.    Husa,  Fonda.) 

Pharmacy  102. — Theoretical  Pharmacy. — A  study  of  the 
history  and  nomenclature  of  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia and  the  National  Formulary,  and  of  the  apparatus  and 
processes  of  operative  pharmacy.  Students  conduct  in  the 
laboratory  operations  illustrating  the  principles  considered 
in  lecture,  and  perform  the  simpler  pharmaceutical  opera- 
tions into  which  chemical  reactions  do  not  enter.  (Labora- 
tory fee,  $2.50.  Second  semester;  2  class  and  1  laboratory 
periods.     Credit,  11-2  year-hours.     Gilfillan,  Fonda.) 

Pharmacy  211. — Inorganic  Pharmacy. — The  considera- 
tion of  such  inorganic  compounds  as  are  used  in  medicine, — 
their  origin  and  preparation,  and  their  physical,  chemical, 
and  physiological  properties.  The  laboratory  work  involves 
the  preparation  and  the  detection  of  these  inorganic  sub- 
stances, and  their  use    in    compounding  remedies.     (Prere- 
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quisite;  Chem.  104-  a7id  Phar.  102.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  First 
semester;  3  class  and  2  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2  1-2  year- 
hours.   Gilfillan,  Fonda.) 

Pharmacy  222. — Galenical  Pharmacy. — The  study  of  ga- 
lenical preparations,  including  syrups,  spirits,  tinctures,  ex- 
tracts, and  emulsions.  Work  in  the  laboratory  covers  the 
preparation  of  these  materials  extemporaneously  on  a  small 
scale,  and  also  their  manufacture  in  larger  amounts  by  use 
of  pharmaceutical  machinery.  (Prerequisites;  Chem.  251  and 
Phar.  102.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Second  semester;  3  class 
and  2  laboratory  periods;  Credit,  2  1-2  year-hours.  Gilfillan, 
Fonda.) 

Pharmacy  331. — Qualitative  Drug  Analysis. — The  detec- 
tion of  the  common  synthetics,  glucosides,  and  alkaloids  in 
pharmaceutical  preparations,  particularly  those  of  high  tox- 
icity. The  tests  used  are  those  commonly  accepted  as  evi- 
dence in  medico-legal  cases.  Laboratory  work  is  done  upon 
powders,  solutions,  emulsions,  and  the  bodies  of  poisoned 
animals.  (Prerequisite:  Chem.  252.  Co-requisite:  Phar.  351. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  First  semester;  1  class  and  2  labora- 
tory periods.  Credit,  11-2  year-hours.    Gilfillan,  Fonda.) 

Pharmacy  332. —  Quantitative  Drug  Analysis. — The  quan- 
titative analysis  of  medicinal  preparations  by  physical  means 
or  by  chemical  methods.  Certain  analyses  are  made  by 
use  of  the  polariscope  and  the  refractometer,  while  alka- 
loids are  determined  both  gravimetrically  and  volumetrical- 
ly.  (Prerequisites;  Chem.  252  and  304,  Phar.  351.  Labora^ 
to7^y  fee,  $5.00.  Second  semester;  2  laboratory  pei^iods;  Credit, 
1  year-hour.  Gilfillan,  Fonda.) 

Pharmacy  351. — Organic  Pharmacy. — The  preparation 
of  natural  and  synthetic  substances,  and  their  use  in  medi- 
cine. Laboratory  work  involves  the  production  of  these  ma- 
terials on  a  semi-commercial  scale,  and  also  the  common  tests 
which  may  be  applied  for  their  detection  in  a  prescription. 
(Prerequisites:  Chem.  252  arid  Pilar.  222.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00.  First  semester;  3  class  and  2  laboratory  periods. 
Credit,  2  1-2  year-hours.     Gilfillan,  Fonda.) 

Pharmacy  361-362. — Prescriptions  and  Dispensing. — The 
aim  of  this  course  is  to  train  the  student  for  the  practical  and 
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efficient  work  at  the  prescription  counter.  Each  student  is 
given  extensive  practice  in  filling  prescriptions.  Incompati- 
bilities are  studied,  with  emphasis  on  the  methods  of  over- 
coming apparent  incompatibilities.  Attention  is  given  to 
prescription  reading,  translation  of  prescription  Latin,  ac- 
cepted methods  of  checking  and  filing  prescriptions,  and  pre- 
scription pricing.  (Prerequisites:  Phar.  211  and  222.  Lab- 
oratory fee,  $5.00  per  semester.  Both  semesters;  lectures, 
recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  Credit,  3  year-hours.  Husa, 
Fonda.) 

Pharmacy  372. — Commercial  Pharmacy. — A  course  deal- 
ing with  the  management  of  the  retail  pharmacy.  A  study  is 
made  of  business  management,  including  merchandise  infor- 
mation, retail  buying,  advertising,  salesmanship,  and  account- 
ing. (Prerequisites:  PJiar.  211  and  222.  Second  semester; 
U  hours.    Credit,  2  year-hours.    Husa.) 

Pharmacy  382.  —  Pharmaceutical  Jurisprudence.  —  A 
study  is  made  of  national,  state  and  local  laws  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  and  of  the  pharma- 
cist's liability,  both  criminal  and  civil,  for  his  own  violations 
of  laws  and  for  violations  on  the  part  of  his  agents.  (Pre- 
requisites: Phar.  211  and  222.  Second  semester;  2  hours. 
Credit,  1  year-hour.    Husa.) 

Pharmacy  431-432.  —  Advanced  Drug  Analysis.  —  A 
course  based  on  the  more  difficult  analytical  methods  of  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  supplemented  by  other  meth- 
ods recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  Determina- 
tions are  both  qualitative  and  quantitative.  (Prerequisites: 
Phar.  331-332.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00  per  semester.  Both  se- 
mesters, 3  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3  year-hours.  Gil- 
fillan.) 

Pharmacy  451. — Synthetic  Pharmaceuticals. — The  manu- 
facture and  use  of  the  newer  synthetic  remedies.  A  com- 
parative study  is  made  of  the  different  manufacturing  meth- 
ods for  each  product.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  the 
preparation  of  these  products  by  one  or  more  methods.  (Pre- 
requisite: Phar.  351.  Labo7'atory  fee,  $5.00.  First  semester; 
3  class  and  2  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2  1-2  year-hours. 
Gilfillan.) 
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Pharmacy  471-472. — Advanced  Commercial  Pharmacy. — 
A  study  of  the  commercial  problems  and  business  methods 
of  the  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  and  retail  chain  store  execu- 
tive. The  course  includes  the  fundamentals  of  commercial 
law,  banking,  and  insurance.  (Prerequisite:  Phar.  372. 
Both  semesters;  2  hours.     Credit,  2  year-hours.     Husa.) 

Pharmacy  491-492. — Thesis. — By  arrangement,  senior 
students  may  be  assigned  to  research  problems  in  Commer- 
cial Pharmacy  or  in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  a  senior  the- 
sis being  written  on  the  results  of  the  research.  (Prerequi- 
site: Consent  of  instructor.  Laboratory  fee  is  determined 
by  nature  of  problem  undertaken.  Both  semesters.  Credit, 
2  year-hours.    Husa,  Gilfillan.) 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

Pharmacy  501. — Chemical  Constitution  and  Physiologi- 
cal Action. — A  course  based  largely  upon  the  researches  of 
Ehrlich,  Hans  Meyer,  Jacobi,  and  Pictet.  Collateral  reading 
is  required.  (Prerequisites:  Phar.  331-451,  Pharmacol.  362, 
and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German.  First  semester;  2  hours. 
Credit,  1  year-hour.     Gilfillan.) 

Pharmacy  502. — Selected  Topics  in  Pharmacy. — A  gen- 
eral study  of  the  newer  types  of  pharmaceuticals,  such  as  vi- 
tamine  preparations,  enzyme  preparations,  newer  solvents, 
etc.  A  detailed  study,  with  assigned  reading  is  made  of  se- 
lected problems  of  current  interest,  whose  solution  depends 
in  part  on  metabolic  considerations.  (Second  semester;  2 
hours.     Credit,  1  year-hour.     Husa. 

Pharmacy  541. — Manufacturing  Pharmacy. — A  general 
study  is  made  of  the  apparatus  and  processes  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  pharmaceuticals  on  a  factory  scale.  A  de- 
tailed study  is  made  of  selected  technical  problems  of  current 
interest  to  those  engaged  in  pharmaceutical  manufacturing 
operations.  (First  semester;  2  hours.  Credit,  1  year-hour. 
Husa.) 

Pharmacy  552. — Advanced  Synthetic  Phamaceuticals. — 
The  methods  used  in  the  synthesis  of  the  more  complex  or- 
ganic remedies,  with  particular  reference  to  those  methods 
given  in  patent  literature,  both  American  and  foreign.  Pre- 
requisites: Phar.  4-51  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German. 
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Labo7-atory  fee,  $6.00.     Second  semester;  2  class  and  3  lab- 
oratory periods.     Credit,  2  1-2  year-hours.     Gilfillan.) 

Pharmacy  591-592. — Thesis. — Work  and  credit  for  grad- 
uate thesis  in  Commercial  Pharmacy  and  in  Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry  to  be  arranged  upon  consultation.  (Husa,  Gil- 
fillan.) 

PHARMACOGNOSY   AND   PHARMACOLOGY 
Professor   Bacon  Instructor   Stuhr 

The  Department  of  Pharmacognosy  and  Pharmacology 
offers  all  courses  in  Pharmacognosy  and  in  Materia  Medica 
required  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus  in  the  three-year 
curriculum,  and  in  addition,  numerous  elective  courses  for 
the  third  and  fourth  year  of  undergraduate  work.  All  courses 
in  Pharmacognosy  are  supplemented  with  field  work  in  the 
pharmaceutical  garden  conducted  by  the  Department,  The 
laboratories  are  well  equipped  for  graduate  work,  and  both 
major  and  minor  courses  are  ofl^ered  to  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science. 

Pharmacognosy  112. — Elementary  Pharmacognosy. — 
Sources  and  collection  of  crude  vegetable  and  animal  drugs. 
Laboratory  and  field  work  in  the  pharmaceutical  garden  and 
in  natural  habitats,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  recitations. 
(Second  semester;  1  hour.     Credit,  1-2  year-hour.     Bacon.) 

Pharmacognosy  221-222. — Practical  Pharmacognosy. — 
Systematic  study  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  drugs  of  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  National  Formulary. 
Laboratory  work  on  the  methods  of  identifying  the  crude 
drugs,  illustrated  with  authentic  specimens.  (Prerequisite: 
Pharmacog.  112.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00  per  semester.  Both 
semesters.     3  hours.     Credit,  3  year-hours.     Bacon,  Stuhr.) 

Pharmacognosy  231-232.  —  Cidtivation  of  Medicinal 
Plants. — A  study  of  medicinal  plants  that  are  being  culti- 
vated, methods  of  cultivation,  harvesting,  curing,  and  prepa- 
ration for  market.  Field  work  with  plants  that  can  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  the  pharmaceutical  garden.  (Prerequi- 
site: Pharmacog.  112.  Both  semesters;  lectures  and  field 
periods  to  be  arranged  according  to  credit,  which  may  vary 
from  2  to  5  year-hours.    Bacon,  Stuhr.) 

Pharmacognosy  342. — Microscopy  of  Drugs. — Micro- 
scopic structure  and  characteristics  of  types  of  drugs,  meth- 
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ods  of  identifying  powdered  drugs  and  food  products,  and 
of  detecting  adulterations.  (Prerequisite:  Pharmacog.  222. 
Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.     Second  semester;  3  hours.     Credit, 

1  1-2  year-hours.     Bacon,  Stuhr.) 

Pharmacology  351. — Intermediate  Pharmacology. — A 
study  of  the  pharmacological  action,  dosage,  uses,  and  toxi- 
cology of  official  and  non-official  drugs  and  poisons.  Illus- 
trated with  carefully  planned  demonstrations.  (Prerequisite: 
Pharmacog.  222.  First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  11-2 
year-hours.    Bacon.) 

Pharmacology  362. — Pharmacological  Standardization. — 
A  course  in  biological  assaying,  employing  the  official  meth- 
ods of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  (Prerequisite: 
Pharmacol.  351.     Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.     Second  semester; 

2  class  and  2  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2  year-hours.  Bacon, 
Stuhr.) 

Pharmacognosy  423-424. — Advanced  Pharmacognosy. — 
Special  problems  in  drug  culture  and  in  the  isolation  of  plant 
constituents.  (Prerequisite:  Pharmacog.  222.  Both  semes- 
ters; fees  and  credits  (2  to  5  year-hours)  to  be  arranged  upon 
consultation.     Bacon.) 

Pharmacology  451-452. — Advanced  Pharmacology. — Ad- 
vanced study  of  the  pharmacology  of  drugs  and  pharmacologi- 
cal standardization.  (Prerequisite:  Pharmacol.  362.  Both 
semesters ;  fees  and  credits  (2  to  5  year-hours)  to  be  arranged 
upon  consultation.     Bacon.) 

Pharmacognosy  491-492,  and  Pharmacology  491-492. — 
Thesis. — Work  for  senior  thesis  may  be  arranged  upon  con- 
sultation. (Both  semesters;  2  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2 
year-hours.     Bacon.) 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

Pharmacognosy  521-522. — Special  Problems  in  Pharma- 
cognosy.— (Credit,  2  to  5  year-hours.  Work  a7id  credit  to  be 
arranged.     Bacon.) 

Pharmacology  551-552. — Special  Problems  in  Pharma- 
cology.— (Credit,  2  to  5  year-hours.  Work  and  credit  to  be 
arranged.     Bacon.) 

Pharmacognosy  591-592  and  Pharmacology  591-592. 
— Thesis. — (Work  and  credit  for  graduate  thesis  in  Pharma- 
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cognosy  or  Pharmacology  to  he  arranged  upon  consultation. 

Bacon.) 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Leigh  Professor  Black 

Professor  Beisler  Professor   Heath 

Assistant  Professor  Jackson  Assistant   Professor   Oddy 

Curator  Otte 
Fellows:     Dupont,  Matlack,  Dickey,  Swoope. 

Chemistry  101-104. — General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative 
Analysis. — The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
laws,  theories,  and  problems  of  chemistry;  the  non-metallic 
elements  and  their  simple  compounds.  During  the  second  se- 
mester, the  metallic  elements  are  studied,  together  with  the 
qualitative  analysis  of  the  metals  and  the  acid  radicals.  (Re- 
quired. Laboratory  fee,  $5.00  per  semester.  Both  semesters; 
3  class  and  2  laboratory  periods.  Credit  5  year-hours.  Heath 
in  charge;  Black,  Beisler,  Jackson,  Oddy.) 

Chemistry  201-202. — Qualitative  Analysis. — This  course 
includes  the  general  reactions  of  the  metals  and  acids,  with 
their  qualitative  separation  and  identification.  Students  may 
begin  this  course  either  the  first  or  second  semester.  (Elec- 
tive. Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101-102,  or  equivalent.  Lab- 
oratory fee  $5.00  for  each  semester.  Both  semesters;  1  class 
and  2  laboratory  hours  per  iveek.  Credit,  3  year-hours. 
Jackson.) 

Chemistry  251-252. — Organic  Chemistry. — A  study  of 
the  preparation  and  properties  of  various  aliphatic  and  aro- 
matic compounds.  (Required.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101- 
102,  or  101-lOIf.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00  for  each  semester. 
Both  semesters;  3  class  and  U  laboratory  hours.  Credit,  5 
year-hours.     Leigh.) 

Chemistry  301. — Quafititative  Analysis.  —  Gravimetric 
analysis  of  simple  compounds,  followed  by  the  analysis  of 
such  materials  as  phosphate  rock,  simple  alloys,  limestone  and 
Portland  cement.  (Elective.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  101- 
102  and  201-202.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  First  semester;  3 
laboratory  periods  or  its  equivalent  per  week.  Credit,  11-2 
year-hours.    Black.) 

Chemistry  302. — Quantitative  Analysis.  —  Volumetric 
methods  in  acidimetry  and  alkalimetry,  oxidation  and  reduc- 
tion, iodimetry  and  precipitation.     (Elective.     Prerequisites: 
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Chemistry  101-102  and  201-202.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  Sec- 
ond semester;  3  laboratory  periods  or  its  equivalent  per  week. 
Credit,  11-2  year-hours.    Black.) 

Chemistry  304. — Quantitative  Analysis. — A  brief  survey 
of  the  fundamental  methods  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
analysis.  The  laboratory  work  is  selected  especially  for  stu- 
dents of  pharmacy,  (Required.  Prerequisite:  Chem.  lOA. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Second  semester;  2  laboratory  peri- 
ods or  its  equivalent.     Credit,  1  year-hour.    Black.) 

Chemistry  321-322. — Physical  Chemistry. — This  course 
includes  a  study  of  the  three  phases  of  matter — gas,  liquid, 
and  solid ;  the  properties  of  solutions ;  colloids ;  equilibrium ; 
velocity  of  reaction ;  thermochemistry ;  thermodynamics ; 
atomic  structure.  (Elective.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  201- 
202  and  251-252.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00  for  each  semester. 
First  and  second  semesters;  ttvo  class  and  one  laboratory  peri- 
ods per  iveek.    Credit,  3  year-hours.    Jackson.) 

Chemistry  341-342. — Industrial  Chemistry. — Considera- 
tion of  chemical  principles  involved  in  manufacturing  and  re- 
fining of  inorganic  and  organic  products  of  commercial  im- 
portance. Visits  are  made  to  such  factories  and  chemical 
plants  as  may  be  accessible.  (Elective.  Prerequisites:  Chem- 
istry 101-102  and  251-252.  First  and  second  semesters;  three 
class  periods  per  week.    Credit  3  year-hours.) 

Chemistry  406. — Physiological  Chemistry. — The  chem- 
istry and  physiology  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  proteins,  and 
body  tissues.  The  examination  of  body  fluids  such  as  milk, 
blood,  urine,  etc.  Course  includes  routine  analyses  of  value 
to  pharmacists  and  physicians.  (Required  of  fourth  year 
students  specializing  in  pharmaceutical  chemistry.  Prerequi- 
sites: Chem.  252  or  256.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Second  se- 
mester; 2  class  and  1  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  11-2  year- 
hours.     Oddy.) 

Chemistry  408. — Toxicology. — Deals  with  the  detection, 
isolation,  and  quantitative  determination  of  poisons  in  foods, 
artificial  mixtures,  and  animal  bodies.  (Elective.  Prerequi- 
sites: Chem.  252  or  256  and  302.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Second  semester;  1  class  and  1  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1 
year-hour.     Oddy.) 
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graduate  courses 

Chemistry  501. — Organic  Preparations. — The  prepara- 
tion of  some  typical  compounds.  Occasonal  discussion  of 
principles  and  theories.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and 
and  German  desired.  {Elective.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry 
251-252.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  First  semester;  three  labora- 
tory veriods  or  its  eauivalent  per  week.  Credit  1  1-2  year^ 
hours.     Leigh.) 

Chemistry  505. — Organic  Nitrogen  Compounds. — Special 
lectures  and  collateral  reading  relative  to  the  electronic  and 
other  theoretical  conceptions  of  organic  compounds  contain- 
ing nitrogen.  Explosives;  pseudo-acids;  certain  dyes;  alka- 
loids; proteins;  etc.  {Elective.  First  semester;  three  class 
periods  or  its  equivalent  per  iveek.  Credit  1  1-2  year-hours. 
Leigh.) 

Chemistry  517. — Biochemical  Preparations. — The  prepa- 
ration of  physiologically  important  compounds  from  plant  and 
animal  material.  {Elective.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  First 
semester;  three  laboratory  periods  or  its  equivalent  per  week. 
Credit  11-2  year-hours.    Black.) 

Chemistry  522. — Photographic  Chemistry. — Deals  with 
the  chemical  action  of  light,  the  preparation,  properties,  and 
uses  of  photographic  materials.  The  practical  applications  of 
photography  will  be  shown,  as  well  as  the  theory  of  the  sub- 
ject. {Elective.  Second  semester;  three  class  periods  or  its 
equivalent  per  week.     Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours.     Heath.) 

For  other  courses  in  Chemistry,  see  the  general  catalog  of 
the  University. 

BIOLOGY  AND  GEOLOGY 

Professor  Rogers  Assistant  Profesor  Sherman 

Professor  Cody  Assistant  Professor  Hubbell 

Dr.  Sweet 

Biology  103. — Botany  for  Pharmacists. — The  structure 
and  functioning  of  the  more  important  types  of  plants ;  iden- 
tification and  uses  of  the  more  important  tissues;  principles 
of  classification.  {Required.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  First 
semester;  2  lecture  and  2  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Credit, 
2  year-hours.     Sweet.) 
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Biology  115. — Anatomy  and  Physiology  for  Pharmacists. 
— The  principles  of  vertebrate  anatomy  with  an  introduction 
to  the  physiological  systems  of  man.  {Required.  First  semes- 
ter; 2  lecture  and  demonstration  periods  per  week.  Credit  1 
year-hour.    Fee  for  demonstration  material  $2.00.    Sherman.) 

Biology  201. — Plant  Physiology. — The  fundamental  pro- 
cesses of  the  living  plants,  including  absorption,  transpira- 
tion, respiration,  assimilation  and  growth.  {Elective.  Pre- 
requisites: Biology  101-102  or  103  and  Organic  Chemistry. 
Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  First  semester-,  2  class  and  2  labora- 
tory periods  per  week.    Cody.) 

Biology  204. — Studies  on  Local  Flora. — The  collection, 
classification  and  study  of  the  common  seed  plants  and  ferns 
of  the  Gainesville  region.  {Required.  Prerequisite  :  Biology 
101-102  or  103.  Laboratory  fee  $Jf.OO.  Second  semester;  2 
class  pei'iods  per  iveek;  laboratory  periods  to  be  arranged. 
Credit,  11-2  year-hours.    Cody.) 

Biology  321. — General  Bacteriology. — The  morphology, 
physiology  and  cultivation  of  bacteria  and  related  micro-or- 
ganisms. Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  bacteriology 
offered  by  this  department.  {Required.  Prerequisite:  101- 
102  or  111  or  103.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  First  semester;  2 
class  and  2  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Credit,  2  year-hours. 
Siveet.) 

Biology  324. — Pathogenic  Bacteriology. — The  recognition, 
culture  and  special  laboratory  technique  of  handling  disease- 
producing  bacteria.  Theories  and  principles  of  immunity 
and  infection.  {Elective.  Prerequisite  :  Biology  322.  Labora- 
tory fee  $5.00.  Second  semester;  2  class  and  2  laboratory 
periods  per  iveek.    Credit,  2  year-hours.    Sweet.) 

Biology  341. — Plant  Anatomy  and  Histology. — Gross  and 
microscopic  plant  anatomy  with  special  attention  to  the  tech- 
nique of  plant  histology.  {Elective.  Prerequisite :  Biology 
101  or  301.  Biology  204  and  a  course  in  Organic  Chemistry 
desired.  Laboratory  fee  $5.00.  Second  semester;  1  lecture 
and  2  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Credit,  11-2  year-hours. 
Cody.) 

For  other  courses  in  Biology,  see  the  general  catalog  of 
the  University. 
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BUSINESS  administration 

Professor   Boyd  Assistant  Professor  Sharpe 

Instructor  Day  Instructor   Cradit 

Instructor  Eldridge 

Business  Administration  201-202. — Principles  of  Ac- 
counting.— Preparation  of  financial  reports ;  actual  practice 
in  use  of  modern  types  of  journals  and  ledgers,  including  such 
phases  of  work  as  posting,  trial  balance,  periodical  adjust- 
ment for  inventories,  depreciation,  etc. ;  closing  the  ledger,  use 
of  subsidiary  ledgers,  accounts  for  providing  production  and 
sales  data  and  proprietorship  accounts  for  partnerships  and 
corporations.  (Requi7'ed  in  Commercial  Pharmacy.  Prereq- 
uisite: Business  Administration  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Both  semesters;  2  recitations  and  2  laboratory  hours.  Cred- 
it, 3  year-hours.    Boyd.) 

Business  Administration  205. — Principles  of  Salesman- 
ship.— Actual  practice  in  sales  methods,  including  prepara- 
tion for  and  obtaining  the  interview;  presenting  the  sales 
talk;  meeting  and  overcoming  objections;  detailed  study  of 
the  stages  of  the  sale;  attention,  interest,  desire  and  action; 
prospecting,  sales  tactics;  sales  personality.  Principles  cov- 
ered apply  to  all  kinds  of  selling,  specialties,  styles,  etc.  {Re- 
quired in  Commercial  Pharmacy.  Prerequisite  or  co-requi- 
site: Philosophy  201.  First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  1  1-2 
year-hours.    Sharpe.) 

Business  Administration  206. — Principles  of  Advertis- 
ing.— This  course  presents  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
science  of  advertising,  including  advertising  copy,  art,  lay- 
outs, type,  illustration,  appeals,  media,  color,  trade-marks, 
appriations  and  advertising  campaigns.  {Required  in  Com- 
mercial Pharmacy.  Second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  1  1-2 
year-hours.    Sharpe.) 

Business  Administration  323-324. — Marketing  of  Manu- 
factured Products. — Fundamental  functions  performed  in 
marketing  and  the  various  methods,  agencies  and  factors  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  and  execution  of  these  func- 
tions. Marketing  problems  of  the  manufacturer,  wholesaler, 
different  types  of  retailers:  Channels  of  distribution;  mar- 
ket analysis,  price  determination,  store  selection,  marketing 
costs,  sales  promotion,  etc.     (Elective.    Prerequisites:    Busi- 
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ness  Administration    205-206.       Both     semesters;  3    hours. 
Credit,  3  year-hours.   Sharpe.) 

Business  Administration  325. — Contracts  and  Agency. — 
The  formation,  operation,  interpretation,  and  discharge  of 
binding  agreements,  creation  of  the  relation  of  agency;  types 
of  agents;  rights  and  obligations  of  the  agent,  principal,  and 
third  party;  termination  of  the  relationship  of  agency.  {Elec- 
tive. First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  11-2  year-hours.  Day.) 

Business  Administration  328. — Market  Survey. — A  one- 
semester  study  of  the  essential*  given  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration 323-324.  {Required  in  Commercial  Pharmacy.  Pre- 
requisite: Economics  201-202  or  307.  Second  semester;  3 
hours.    C7'edit,  11-2  year-hows.    Sharpe.) 

For  other  courses  in  Business  Administration,  see  the 
greneral  catalog  of  the  University. 

ECONOMICS   AND   SOCIOLOGY 

Professor  Bristol  Instructor  Eldridge 

Economics  307. — Introduction  to  Economics. — A  brief 
study  of  our  economic  organization  and  the  principles  in- 
volved in  economic  activities.  {Required  in  Commercial 
Pharmacy.  First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  11-2  year-hours. 
Boyd.) 

Economics  401. — Labor  and  Labor  Problems. — Human 
nature  and  industry;  evolution  of  our  present  w^age  system. 
Standards  of  living;  security  and  risk;  sickness,  old  age,  un- 
employment. The  workers'  side  of  the  labor  problem;  the 
problem  from  the  side  of  the  employer;  the  community's 
side  of  the  problem.  {Elective.  Prerequisite :  Econo^nics 
201-202  or  307.  First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  11-2  year- 
hours.    Bristol.) 

For  other  courses  in  Economics  and  Sociology  see  the  gen- 
eral catalog  of  the  University. 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Farr  Assistant  Professor  Hathaway 

Assistant    Professor    Robertson         Assistant   Professor   Small 
Assistant    Professor    Little  Assistant  Professor  Farris 

Instructor  Wise 

English  101-102. — Rhetoric  and  Composition. — Designed 
to  train  students  in  methods  of  clear  and  forceful  expression. 
Instruction  is  carried  on  simultaneously  in  formal  rhetoric,  in 
rhetorical  analysis,  and  in  theme  writing,  the  constant  corre- 
lation of  the  three  as  methods  of  approach  to  the  desired  goal 
being  kept  in  view.  In  addition  a  reading  course  is  assigned 
each  student.  (Required.  Both  semesters;  3  hours.  Credit, 
3  year-hours.    All  instructors.) 

English  103-104. — Introduction  to  Literature. — This 
course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  the  progress  of  human  thought  as  expressed  in  liter- 
ary form  from  its  earliest  manifestations  to  the  present. 
Chief  stress  will  be  laid  upon  the  Greek  and  Latin  and  the 
more  important  European  literatures.  The  object  of  the 
course  is  to  furnish  the  student  with  some  general  idea  of 
world  literature  both  as  desirable  in  itself  and  as  necessary  to 
the  more  detailed  study  of  English  and  American  literary  his- 
tory, and  to  give  him  some  knowledge  of  the  historical  devel- 
opment and  technique  of  the  various  types  of  literature.  Text- 
book, lectures,  preparation  of  papers  on  assigned  topics,  and 
extensive  readings  in  translation  will  be  the  methods  of  in- 
struction. (Elective.  Both  semesters;  3  actual  lecture  hours. 
Credit,  2  year-hours.    Farr,  Small,  Farris,  Robertson.) 

For  other  courses  in  English,  see  the  general  catalog  of 
the  University. 

MODERN   LANGUAGES 

At  least  one  year  of  modern  language  is  required  for  the 
degree  of  B.  S.  in  Pharmacy. 

GERMAN 

Professor  Crow 
German     21-22. — Elementary     Course.  —  Pronunciation, 
forms,  elementary  syntax,  dictation,  written  exercises,  memo- 
rizing of  vocabularies  and  short  poems,  translation.     (Both 
semesters;  3  hours.     Credit,  3  year-hours.) 
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German  101-102. — Intermediate  Course. — Work  of  ele- 
mentary course  continued,  advanced  grammar,  including  syn- 
tax, prose  composition,  translation,  sight  reading,  parallel. 
(Both  semesters;  3  liours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

German  201-202. — Advanced  Course. — Syntax,  stylistic 
composition,  translation,  parallel.  (Both  semesters;  3  hours. 
Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

FRENCH 

Professor   Luker  Assistant   Professor  Turner 

French  21-22. — Elementary  French. — (Both  semesters; 
3  hours.     Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

French  101-102. — Intermediate  Course. — Second  year 
college  French.  (Both  semesters;  3  hours.  Credit,  3  year- 
hours.) 

French  201-202. — Rapid  Reading  Course. — (Prerequi- 
site: French  101-102  or  equivalent,  and  "permission  of  the  in- 
structor. Both  semesters;  2  hours.  Credit,  2  year-hours. 
Luker.) 

French  203-204. — French  Conversation. — (Permission  of 
instructor  required.  Both  semesters;  2  hours.  Credit,  1 
year-hour.    Turner.) 

SPANISH 

Professor  Crow  Assistant  Professor  Hatliaway 

Instructor   Bueno 

Spanish  21-22. — Elementary  Course.  —  Pronunciation, 
elementary  syntax,  dictation,  written  exercises,  memorizing 
of  vocabularies  and  short  poems,  translation.  (Both  semes- 
ters; 3  hours.     Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

Spanish  101-102. — Intermediate  Course. — Work  of  ele- 
mentary course  continued,  advanced  grammar,  including  syn- 
tax, prose  composition,  translation,  parallel.  (Both  semes- 
ters; 3  hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

Spanish  201-202. — Commercial  Correspondence. — (Both 
semesters;  3  hours.     Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

For  advanced  courses  in  Modern  Language,  see  the  gen- 
eral catalog  of  the  University. 
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PHYSICS 

Professor  Benton  Assistant  Professor  Perry 

Assistant  Professor  Weil  Assistant  Professor  Higgins 

Instructor  Prescott  Instructor  Little 

Physics  203-204. — General  physics  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  general  student,  and  of  those  taking  the  Pre- 
Medical  and  Pharmacy  Courses;  divided  as  follows: 

Physics  203. — Mechanics  and  Heat. — Text-book  used  in 
1925-26:  Stewart's  Physics.  (Elective.  Laboratory  fee 
$1.50.  3  class  and  2  laboratory  periods.  Credit  2  1-2  year- 
hours.    Perry. ) 

Physics  204. — Sound,  Light,  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
—  {Elective.  Laboratory  fee  $1.50.  3  class  and  2  laboratory 
periods.     Credit,  2  1-2  year-hours.    Perry.) 

For  other  courses  in  Physics,  see  the  general  catalog  of 
the  University. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Professor  White  Professor  Haskell 

Physical  Education  101-102. — Required  class  work  in 
physical  exercises  in  the  Gymnasium.  Consists  of  exercises 
for  general  development  and  instruction  in  use  of  gymnasium 
apparatus,  also  minor  sports.  (Required  of  all  students.  Both 
semesters;  2  hours.     Credit,  1  year-hour.) 

Physical  Education  201-202. — Elementary  Gymnastics. 
— Theory  and  practice  in  elementary  exercises  on  mats,  horse, 
horizontal  bar,  parallel  bar,  and  rings.  Accuracy  of  form  and 
executions  emphasized.  (Required  of  all  studefits.  Both  se- 
mesters; 2  hours.     Credit,  1  year-hour.) 
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DIVISION  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE 
AND  TACTICS 

Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
Senior  Infantry  Unit. 

A.  C.  Tipton,  Major,  Infantry,   U.  S.  Army,  Commandant 
of  Cadets  and  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 
F.  M.  Brennan,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army; 
Wm.  a.  Rawls,  Captain  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army; 
C.  S.  Whitehead,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army; 
E.  M.  Yon,  Captain,  Infantry,  XJ.  S.  Army; 

Assistant  Professors  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

Three  Sergeant  Instructors. 

The  basic  course  is  compulsory,  and  is  usually  pursued 
during  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  but  must  be 
taken  prior  to  graduation  and  in  two  consecutive  years. 
'  The  basic  course  students  are  issued  by  the  War  Department 
a  complete  uniform,  except  shoes,  and  necessary  equip- 
ment, free  of  charge. 

Students  who  complete  the  basic  course  and  are  selected 
by  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  and  the 
President  of  the  University,  may  elect  the  advanced  course. 
Students  electing  this  course  are  expected  to  carry  it  to  com- 
pletion as  a  prerequisite  to  graduation.  Upon  its  completion 
those  students  recommended  by  the  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics  and  the  President  of  the  University,  will 
upon  their  own  application  be  offered  a  commission  in  the 
Infantry  Reserve  Corps,  United  States  Army.  Students  in  the 
advanced  course  are  given  the  same  allowances  as  the  basic 
course  students  and  in  addition  40  cents  a  day.  An  advanced 
course  Summer  Camp  is  compulsory  usually  between  the  jun- 
ior and  senior  years.  This  camp  of  six  weeks  affords  a  fine 
opportunity  for  the  student  to  improve  his  military  knowledge 
and  to  engage  in  healthful  recreation.  He  is  surrounded  by 
every  moral  safeguard  and  provided  with  every  recreation 
and  healthful  amusement  that  a  j^oung  man  could  wish.  Chap- 
lains look  after  his  moral  welfare,  and  every  effort  is  made 
to  improve  him  mentally,  morally  and  physically.     The  War 
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Department  pays  all  expenses,  including-  mileage,  rations, 
medical  attendance,  clothing,  and  laundry  service,  and  in  ad- 
dition allows  him  one  dollar  a  day. 

The  War  Department  maintains  at  the  University  a  full 
assortment  of  Army  uniforms  and  infantry  equipment,  valued 
at  over  $65,000.00.  Included  in  this  equipment  is  a  48-piece 
set  of  band  instruments.  The  Department  is  well  supplied 
with  office  and  class  rooms,  a  military  exhibit  room,  supply 
rooms,  an  indoor  and  outdoor  gallery  range,  a  full  size  modern 
rifle  range  of  eight  double  sliding  targets,  excellent  drill, 
parade,  and  maneuver  grounds,  and  an  open  climate  the  year 
round,  which  facilitates  the  practical  instruction. 

The  Corps  of  Cadets  at  present  is  organized  as  a  battalion 
of  infantry  of  six  companies,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  and  a  mili- 
tary Band.  Assignments  to  the  band  are  made  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Professor  of  Music,  and  the  work  substituted 
for  part  of  the  practical  course.  The  Battalion  Staff  and 
Company  and  Band  Officers  are  appointed  from  the  students 
in  the  advanced  course  by  the  Professor  of  Military  Science 
and  Tactics,  with  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Students  are  required  to  purchase  a  uniform  shoe  of  army 
design,  and  to  pay  one  dollar  registration  fee  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  the  uniforms  and  equipment,  which  remain  the 
property  of  the  United  States.  A  supply  of  these  shoes  is  kept 
by  the  University  and  sold  at  the  wholesale  price. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

INFANTRY 
Basic  Course 


r 


Military  Science  101-102 — Freshman  year,  first  and  sec- 
ond semesters.  Lectures,  recitations,  drills,  calisthenics,  and 
ceremonies.     (6  hours  a  tveek.    2  year  credits.) 

The  work  is  divided  as  follows : 

(a)  Practical. — Infantry  drill,  school  of  the  soldier,  squad, 
platoon,  company  and  ceremonies;  gallery  and  rifle  firing; 
scouting  and  patrolling;  setting  up  exercises  and  mass  play; 
organization;  infantry  equipment. 


1 
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(b)  Theo7^eticaL — Infantry  drill  regulation,  the  school  of 
the  company  and  ceremonies ;  theory  of  rifle  marksmanship ; 
minor  tactics;  security;  military  courtesy. 

I      Military  Science  201-202 — Sophomore   year,    first   and 
fsecond  semesters.     Lectures,  recitations,  drills,  calisthenics, 
and  ceremonies,     6  hours  a  week;  2  year  credits.     Prerequi- 
sites   Military  Science  I.) 

The  work  is  divided  as  follows : 

(a)  Practical.  —  Command   and   leadership ;   ceremonies ; 
setting  up  exercises  and  mass  play;  gallery,  rifle  and  auto- 
matic rifle  firing;  bayonet  drill;  rifle  and  hand  grenades; 
1  musketry. 

r  (b)  Theoretical. — First  aid;  military  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion; map  reading,  topography  and  military  sketching;  mus- 
ketry, theory  of  fire,  target  designations  and  recognition,  con- 
trol of  fire. 

I  For  advanced  courses  in  Military  Science  see  catalog  of 
the  University. 
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ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 

For  further  information  address  Townes  R.  Leigh,  Dean, 
College  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville, 
Florida. 

AWARDS  AND  HONORS 

1925-1926 

Groover-Stewart  Scholarship  J.  Webster  Merritt 

Groover- Stewart  Scholarship   Joseph   H.   Pearce,  Jr. 

Groover-Stewart  Scholarship  

Blanche  Winfield  Leigh  Medal  Thomas  J.  Edwards,  Jr. 

D.  W.  Ramsaur  Medal  Lloyd  Maury  Chew 

F.  C.  Groover  Loving  Cup  Class  of  1926 

D.  W.  Jones  Medal  

Ladies   Auxiliary   Award    for    Scholarship — Memibership 

in  Phi  Kappa  Phi  Lloyd  Maury  Chew 

U.  D.  C.  Florida  Division  Competitive  Medal Joseph  H.  Pearce,  Jr. 

Pi  Kappa  Phi  Fraternity  Cup,  awarded  for  scholarship 

— Joseph  H.  Pearce,  Jr. 

GRADUATES 
1924-25 

Dewey  Rex  Moore,  B.S.  in  Pharmacy. 
Milan  Ross  Anderson,  Ph.G. 
William    Birt   Anderson,    Jr.,    Ph.G. 
John  Adolphus   Gardner,  Ph.G. 

1925-26 

Lloyd  Maury  Chew,  B.  S.  in  Phar. 
Staten  Hardee  Chance,  B.S.  in  Phar. 
Thomas  Jefferson  Edwards,  Jr.,  B.S.  in  Phar. 
Burton  Nathaniel  Work,   B.S.   in   Phar. 
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EIGHTEENTH 
ANNUAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

1926-1927 


UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 

1926-27 

1926— June   15,   Tuesday Summer    School    begins. 

August  6,  Friday,  8:00  p.  vi Summer    School    Commence- 
ment. 

August  9   to   14 Farmers'  and  Fruit  Growers' 

Week. 

-September  13,  Monday _... First   Semester  begins. 

Examinations  for  Admission. 
Registration    of    Students. 

September  20  to  24 School   for    County   Agents. 

October  2,  Saturday,  2:00  p.  m Re-examinations. 

2:00  p.  m Meeting  of  General  Faculty. 

November    11,    Thiirsday Armistice    Day. 

November    25,    Thursday Thanksgiving   Day. 

December  17,  Friday,  12:00  noon Christmas    Recess    begins. 

1927 — January  4,  Tuesday,  8:00  a.  in Resumption   of    Classes. 

January   29,   Saturday First    Semester   ends. 

January  31,  Monday,  8:00  a.  m Second    Semester   begins. 

February  12,  Saturday,  2:00  p.  m Meeting  of  General  Faculty. 

March  5,  Saturday,  2:00  p.  m Re-examinations. 

June  4,  Saturday,  2:00  p.  m Meeting  of  General  Faculty. 

June  5  to  7  Commencement    Exercises. 

June  5,  Sunday,  11:00  a.  in Baccalaureate   Sermon. 

June    6,    Monday Annual  Alumni   Meeting. 

Class-Day   Exercises. 

Oratorical    Contests. 

June  7,  Tuesday,  10:00  a.  m Graduation    Day. 

June   14,   Tuesday Summer  School  begins. 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL 

P.    K.    YONGE,    Chairman Pensacola 

E.   L.  Wartmann   Citra 

Albert   H.  Blanding  Leesburg 

W.  B.   Davis  Perry 

Edward  W.  Lane  Jacksonville 

J.  T.  Diamond,  Secretary,  Tallahassee 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

John  W.  Martin  Governor 

H.   Clay   Crawford Secretary   of  State 

J.  C.  Luning State  Treasurer 

Rivers  H.  Buford Attorney   General 

W.  S.  Cawthon,  Secretary State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction 


UNIVERSITY  COUNCIL 

Albert  A.  Murphree,  LL.D President  of  the  University 

Jas.  M.  Farr,  Ph.D Vice-President  of  the  University 

Jas.  N.  Anderson,  Ph.D Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

WiLMON  Newell,  D.Sc Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 

J.  R.  Benton,  Ph.D Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering 

Harry  R.  Trusler,  LL.B. Dean  of  the  College  of  Law 

Jas.  W.  Norman,  Ph.D Dean  of  the  Teachers  College 

Townes  R.  Leigh,  Ph.D Dean  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  BOARD 

W.  S.  Cawthon,  A.M State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

A.  A.  Murphree,  LL.D President  University  of  Florida 

Edward  Conradi,  Ph.D President  State  College  for  Women 


RESIDENT  FACULTY 

ALBERT  ALEXANDER  MURPHREE,  A.M.,  LL.D., 
President  of  the  University 

HARRY  RAYMOND  TRUSLER,  A.M.,  LL.B.   (Michigan) 
Dean  and  Professor  of  Law 

CLIFFORD   WALDORF   CRANDALL,   B.S.,  LL.B.    (Michigan) 

Professor  of  Law 

ROBERT  SPRATT  COCKRELL,  M.A.,  B.L.   (Virginia) 

Professor  of  Laiv 

DEAN  SLAGLE,  A.M.,  LL.B.    (Yale) 
Professor  of  Law 

CARL  C.  WHEATON,  A.B.,  LL.B.   (Harvard) 
Professor  of  Laiv 

STANLEY  SIMONDS,  A.B.,  Ph.D.    (Johns  Hopkins) 
Lecturer  on  Roman  Law 

JAMES  MADISON  CHAPMAN,  D.O., 
Professor  of  Public  Speaking 

PRISCILLA  McCALL  KENNEDY 
Librarian  and  Secretary 


Three  classes  of  men  should  read  law — the  lawyer  for  his  professionJ 
the  business  man  for  business  reasons,  and  every  man  for  increasedj 
efficiency  and  his  own  protection. — Blackstone. 
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HISTORY 

Largely  thru  the  influence  of  Hon.  Nathan  P.  Bryan, 
then  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control,  the  College  of  Law 
was  established  in  1909.  From  this  time  until  1917  the  course 
comprised  the  work  of  two  years.  With  the  session  of  1917-18 
the  present  three-year  course  was  inaugurated. 

At  first  the  College  was  quartered  in  Thomas  Hall,  one  of 
the  dormitories.  At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1913-14 
more  spacious  rooms  were  provided  in  Language  Hall.  During 
the  following  summer  and  fall  the  present  structure  was 
erected  and  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1914,  the  College,  with 
fitting  ceremonies,  took  possession  of  its  own  home,  one  of  the 
finest  law  school  buildings  in  the  South. 

PURPOSE 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  College  to  impart  a  thoro,  scientific, 
and  practical  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  thus  to  equip  its 
students  to  take  advantage  of  the  splendid  opportunities  the 
present  readjustments  in  business  and  social  life  are  creating. 
It  aims  to  develop  keen,  efficient  lawyers,  conversant  with  the 
ideals  and  traditions  of  the  profession.  Its  policy  is  character- 
ized by  the  emphasis  of  practice  as  well  as  theory;  pleading 
as  well  as  historical  perspective ;  skill  in  brief  making  as  well 
as  legal  information. 

EQUIPMENT 

Building. — This  splendid  structure  is  one  hundred  seventy- 
two  feet  long,  seventy  feet  wide,  and  two  and  one-half  stories 
high.  It  contains  a  large,  well-lighted  library,  furnished  with 
bookstacks,  library  tables,  librarian's  office,  and  consultation 
rooms  for  students  and  faculty.  It  has  three  commodious 
lecture-rooms,  together  with  the  offices  of  administration,  and 
the  ofliices  of  the  several  resident  professors.  It  contains, 
also,  a  handsomely  paneled  courtroom  and  auditorium.  The 
courtroom  has  all  the  usual  accessories,  jury  box,  witness 
stand,  judge's  office,  and  jury  room,  and  is  connected  with 
the  library  below  by  a  circular  stairway.  Every  interest  of 
the  College  has  been  provided  for,  including  attractive  quar- 
ters for  the  Marshall  Debating  Society.  The  building  is  steam- 
heated,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  equipped  thruout  with  a 
superior  grade  of  furniture.    It  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
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uses  of  the  College  of  Law  and  furnishes  accommodations  as 
comfortable  and  as  convenient  as  can  be  found  in  the  country. 

Library. — The  Law  Library  contains  all  the  published 
reports  of  the  courts  of  last  resort  of  every  State  in  the  Union 
and  of  the  Federal  Courts,  the  full  English  Reprints,  the  Eng- 
lish Law  Reports,  the  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Comniission  and  the  Land  Decisions  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  besides  an  excellent  collection  of  digests,  encyclo- 
pedias, series  of  selected  cases,  treatises  and  text  books,  both 
English  and  American.  The  Library  also  contains  the  Stat- 
utes of  several  of  the  States  besides  those  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  is  a  subscriber  to  the  leading  legal  periodicals. 
A  course  of  instruction  is  given  in  legal  bibliography  and  the 
use  of  law  books.  Every  facility  also  is  offered  law  students 
to  make  use  of  the  General  Library,  in  which  are  included 
works  of  interest  and  information  to  the  lawyer.  Both 
libraries  are  open  during  the  academic  year  on  every  secular 
day  between  the  hours  of  8  :00  A,  M.  and  10 :00  P.  M.  and  are 
in  charge  of  trained  librarians,  who  will  render  such  aid  as  the 
students  may  need  in  their  use  of  the  books. 

Gymnasium. — A  brick  and  stone  structure  of  two  stories 
and  basement,  one  hundred  and  six  feet  long  and  fifty-three 
wide.  It  is  steam-heated,  supplied  with  hot  water,  and  well- 
lighted  and  ventilated.  A  gallery  around  the  main  floor  pro- 
vides space  for  spectators  at  gymnastic  exhibitions.  The  base- 
ment contains  lockers,  shower  baths  and  toilets.  Adjacent  is 
a  swimming-pool,  thirty-six  feet  long  and  twenty-four  feet 
wide,  and  from  four  and  one  half  to  seven  feet  deep.  Organized 
classes  are  conducted  by  the  Professor  of  Physical  Culture. 

Fleming  Field. — A  large  and  well-kept  athletic  field 
equipped  for  the  various  outdoor  games  and  sports  which  in 
this  climate  are  carried  on  the  year  round.  In  1919  this 
field  was  used  by  the  New  York  Giants  for  their  spring 
training  and  in  1921  by  the  Philadelphia  Nationals. 

ADMISSION 

Requirements  for  Admission. — Those  entering  as  candi- 
dates for  degrees  must  be  eighteen  years  of  age  and  must 
present,  in  addition  to  sixteen  high  school  units,  two  years  of 
college  work  of  not  less  than  sixty  semester  hours. 
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Students  will  be  conditionally  admitted  with  a  deficiency  of 
not  over  three  semester  hours  of  college  work.  No  deficiency 
in  hiph  school  units  will  he  allowed. 

A  high  school  unit  represents  a  course  of  study  pursued 
thruout  the  school  year  with  five  recitation  periods  of  at  least 
forty-five  minutes  per  week,  four  courses  being  taken  during 
each  of  the  four  years.  Fifteen  units  as  defined  by  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  or  the  National  Educational  Association 
will  be  accepted. 

J  Seven  and  a  half  of  the  high  school  units  are  prescribed, 
viz :  English  3  ;  Mathematics  2  ;  History  1 ;  Science  1.  The 
remaining  units  may  be  chosen  from  the  following  electives: 
Botany  l/^  or  1 ;  Chemistry  1 ;  English  1 ;  Latin  4 ;  History  2 ; 
Mathematics  1 ;  Modern  Languages  (French,  German,  or 
Spanish)  2 ;  Physical  Geography  1 ;  Physics  1 ;  Zoology  1/2  or 

f  1 ;  vocational  subjects  (Typewriting,  Stenography,  Mechanic 
Arts,  Agriculture,  etc.)  4. 

The  University  will  accept  certificates  only  from  standard 
Florida  high  schools,  grouped  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  under  Classes  A  and  B.  Certificates  will 
also  be  accepted  from  Florida  High  Schools  that  are  members 
of  the  Southern  Association  of  Secondary  Schools,  and  from 
any  secondary  school  elsewhere  which  is  accredited  by  its 

.  State  university. 

f  The  certificate  must  be  officially  signed  by  the  principal 
of  the  school  attended,  and  must  he  presented  to  the  Committee 
on  admission  on  or  before  the  date  on  which  the  candidate 
wishes  to  he  matriculated.  It  must  state  in  detail  the  work  of 
preparation  and,  in  the  case  of  Florida  high  schools,  that  the 
course  thru  the  twelfth  grade  has  been  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted. 

Blank  certificates,  conveniently  arranged  for  the  desired 
data,  will  be  sent  to  all  high-school  principals  and,  upon 
application,  to  prospective  students. 

No  specific  course  of  studies  is  prescribed  for  the  college 
work  required  for  admission;  but,  in  general,  students  are 
advised  to  pursue  the  course  offered  by  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Thereby  it  will  be  easier  for  them  to  complete 
the  combined  academic  and  law  course  should  they  so  desire. 

Women  Students. — By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  1925, 
women  who  are  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  have  credit  in 
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sixty  semester  hours  of  academic  College  work,  and  who 
otherwise  fully  meet  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  College 
may  enter  as  candidates  for  degrees.  But  women  are  not 
eligible  for  admission  as  special  students. 

Special  Students. — Persons  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age  who  are  not  able  to  qualify  as  regular  students  may  be 
admitted  as  special  students  upon  presenting  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  they  have  received  such  training  as  will  enable 
them  to  make  profitable  use  of  the  opportunities  offered  by 
the  College.  The  admission  of  such  students,  however,  is  not 
encouraged,  and  the  number  of  such  students  admitted  each 
year  shall  not  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  the  average  number  of 
students  first  entering  the  College  during  each  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years. 

Those  wishing  to  enter  as  special  students  should  apply 
to  the  Dean  of  the  College  for  admission,  stating  age,  educa- 
tional preparation  and  experience.  Those  best  qualified  to 
study  law,  up  to  the  allowed  quota,  will  be  selected  about  the 
first  of  September,  preference  being  given  to  residents  of  the 
state,  and  applicants  will  be  notified  of  the  action  taken. 

Advanced  Standing. — No  work  in  law  done  in  other  in- 
stitutions will  be  accepted  towards  a  degree,  unless  the  appli- 
cant passes  satisfactorily  the  examinations  held  in  the  sub- 
jects in  question  in  this  College,  or  unless  credit  is  given  with- 
out examination.  Credit  for  work  not  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  of  which 
this  College  is  a  member,  will  not  be  accepted.  Where  a  school 
is  known  to  have  made  relaxing  departures  from  its  published 
entrance  requirements  or  course  of  study,  the  acceptance  of 
credit  from  such  institution  will  not  be  considered.  In  no  case 
will  credit  be  given  for  work  not  done  in  residence  at  an 
approved  law  school.  Students  who  are  candidates  for  a  de- 
gree from  schools  that  were  members  of  the  Association  of: 
American  Law  Schools  at  the  time  of  their  matriculation  will 
be  accepted  as  candidates  for  a  degree  here,  provided  they 
meet  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  class  here  in  which  they 
are  graduated. 
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EXPENSES 

The  yearly  expenses  of  a  law  student  who  is  a  legal  resi- 
dent, exclusive  of  incidentals,  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Tuition   $40.00 

Registration  Fee  and  Contingent  Fee 7.50 

Student  Activity  Fee  22.75 

Infirmary  Fee  6.00 

Board  and  Lodging  (in  advance)   175.00 

Books    (about)    65.00 

$319.50 

An  additional  fee  of  five  dollars  ($5.00)  is  required  of 
students  who  enter  after  the  days  scheduled  for  registration. 

Registration  is  not  complete  until  all  University  bills  are 
paid.  Those  who  fail  to  meet  this  obligation  are  not  regarded 
as  members  of  the  University. 

Each  student  should  file  his  registration  card  with  the 
Registrar  not  later  than  two  weeks  after  the  date  of  his  en- 
rollment. Failure  to  do  this  will  cause  his  name  to  be  dropped 
from  the  student  roll. 

Students  ivho  are  assigned  to  student  service  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  their  fees  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  iii, 
ca^h;  and  at  the  end  of  the  semester,  or  at  such  time  as  the 
service  to  which  they  are  assigned  is  completed,  the  University 
will  pay  them  in  cash  for  the  work  done.  The  Auditor  is  not 
pe7^mitted  to  extend  credit  on  fees.  No  exception  will  be  made 
to  this  rule  by  the  Board  of  Control. 

No  refund  of  any  fees  will  be  made  after  ten  days  from  date 
of  registration.  Positively  no  exception  to  this  rule  will  be 
permitted. 

Tuition  is  payable  in  advance,  $20.00  each  semester. 
Students  taking  less  than  eleven  hours  of  work  are  charged 
a  proportionate  part  of  the  full  tuition. 

Non-resident  students  will  pay  an  additional  tuition  fee  of 
$100.00  for  the  year,  $50.00  per  semester  in  advance. 

A  diploma  fee  of  five  dollars  ($5.00),  payable  on  or  before 
April  1st  of  the  year  of  graduation,  is  charged  all  candidates 
for  degrees. 

Students  are  urged  to  provide  themselves  with  the  Statutes 
of  their  state  and  a  law  dictionary.    These  books  will  form  a 
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nucleus  for  the  student's  future  library,  and  by  the  purchase 

of  second-hand  books  the  cost  may  be  materially  reduced. 

The  charge  for  board,  lodging  and  janitor  service  if  paid 

monthly  in  advance  is  as  follows : 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Sept.  14  to  Oct.  13  122.50  Feb.  1  to  Feb.  28  $22.50 

Oct.  14  to  Nov.  13  22.50  Mar.  1  to  Mar.  31  22.50 

Nov.  14  to  Dec.  20  26.50  Apr.  1  to  Apr.  30  22.50 

Jan.  4  to  Jan.  31  21.00  May  1  to  June  8  27.50 

Board  without  lodging  will  be  furnished  at  the  rate  of 
$20,00  per  calendar  month,  payable  in  advance.  No  part  of 
this  sum  will  be  refunded. 

For  more  detailed  statements  reference  is  made  to  the 
University  catalog,  pp.  36-41. 

Board  and  lodging  in  private  homes  may  be  secured  at  the 
rate  of  thirty-five  to  forty-five  dollars  ($35.-$45.00)  per 
month. 

As  the  dormitories  are  inadequate,  students  wishing  to 
stay  in  them  are  urged  to  reserve  their  rooms  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  Application  should  be  made  to  Miss  Ethel  L. 
Cowan,  Registrar.  A  deposit  of  $10.00,  which  will  be  credited 
on  fees,  must  accompany  the  application;  but  this  deposit 
will  not  be  returned  in  case  the  student  does  not  report  for 
matriculation  during  the  year. 

UNIVERSITY  PRIVILEGES 

Electives  in  Other  Colleges. — The  advantages  of  the 
other  colleges  of  the  University  are  open  to  such  students  in 
the  College  of  Law  as  desire  and  are  able  to  accept  them. 
Courses  in  History,  Economics,  Sociology,  Psychology,  Logic 
and  English  are  particularly  recommended.  No  extra  charge 
is  made  for  such  courses,  but  they  can  be  taken  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  Law  Faculty  and  of  the  professors  concerned. 

Military  Science  and  Tactics. — The  University  has  an 
Infantry  Unit,  Senior  Division  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps,  to  membership  in  which  law  students  are  eligible. 
They  are  not  required,  however,  to  join  this  organization  or 
to  take  any  other  military  drill. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING  AND  DEBATING 

Instruction. — Regular  classes  in  oratory  and  public  speak- 
ing are  organized  and  conducted  by  the  professor  of  public 
speaking.     A  small  tuition  is  charged. 
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Marshall  Debating  Society. — Early  in  the  first  year  of 
the  College  the  students  organized  a  society  that  would  secure 
to  its  members  practice  in  debating  and  public  speaking  and 
experience  in  arguing  legal  questions,  as  well  as  drill  in  parlia- 
mentary law.  The  society  was  fittingly  named  "The  Marshall 
Debating  Society",  in  honor  of  the  distinguished  Southern 
jurist,  John  Marshall. 

PRIZES 

Thru  the  generosity  of  The  American  Law  Book  Com- 
pany a  Corpus  Juris-Cyc  prize  is  offered,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, for  the  best  work  in  legal  research.  Excellency  in  this 
work  also  will  be  considered  in  computing  the  grade  of  students 
taking  Brief  Making. 

DEGREES 

Bachelor  of  Laws. — The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 
(LL.B.)  is  conferred  upon  those  students  who  satisfactorily 
complete  the  course  of  study.  Students  admitted  to  advanced 
standing  may  receive  the  degree  after  one  year's  residence, 
but  in  no  case  will  the  degree  be  granted  unless  the  candidate 
is  in  actual  residence  during  all  of  the  third  year  and  passes 
in  this  College  at  least  twenty-two  semester  hours  of  law. 

Juris  Doctor. — Students  who  have  complied  with  all  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.), 
who  have  maintained  an  average  standing  in  their  law  studies 
of  10%  above  the  passing  mark,  and  who  have  obtained  the 
degree  of  A.B.,  or  an  equivalent  degree,  from  an  approved 
College  or  University,  or  who  secure  such  degree  the  same 
year  they  complete  their  law  course,  will  be  awarded  the  degree 
of  Juris  Doctor  (J.D.). 

Combined  Academic  and  Law  Course. — By  pursuing  an 
approved  course  of  collegiate  and  law  studies  a  student  may 
earn  both  the  academic  and  the  legal  degree  in  six  years. 
Candidates  for  either  the  A.B.  or  the  B.S.  degree  may  elect 
twelve  hours  of  work  from  the  first  year  of  the  course  of  the 
College  of  Law  and  count  the  same  as  credits  toward  the 
aforesaid  degrees.  Such  degrees  will  not  be  conferred,  how- 
ever, until  after  the  completion  of  the  second  year  of  the  law 
work. 
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Master  of  Arts.— Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  are  permitted  to  take  a  portion  of  their  work  under  the 
Faculty  of  Law. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  BAR 

Upon  presenting  their  diplomas,  duly  issued  by  the  proper 
authorities,  and  upon  furnishing  satisfactory  evidence  that 
they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  of  good  moral  character, 
the  graduates  of  the  College  are  licensed,  without  examina- 
tion, to  practice  in  the  courts  of  Florida.  They  also  are  ad- 
mitted without  examination  to  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Florida. 


EXAMINATIONS 

The  last  week  of  each  semester  is  devoted  to  examinations 
covering  the  work  of  the  semester.  These  examinations  are 
in  writing  and  are  rigid  and  searching,  but  are  not  necessarily 
final. 

A  delinquent  examination  is  allowed  for  the  removal  of 
conditions,  except  in  subjects  where  the  semester  grade  falls 
below  60.  This  examination,  in  first  and  second  year  sub- 
jects, must  be  taken  during  the  week  preceding  the  opening 
of  the  session.  All  students,  unless  excused  by  the  Dean,  must 
present  themselves  for  the  regular  examination  in  all  the 
subjects  for  which  they  are  registered. 

A  student  failing  in  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  his  class 
hours  for  two  consecutive  months,  will  be  dropped  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  College  year.  Students  so  dropped  ivill  be  en- 
titled to  honorable  dismissal,  unless  their  failure  is  clearly  due 
to  negligence.  Upon  petition,  such  a  student  may,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President  of  the  University  and  the  Dean  of 
the  College,  be  reinstated  upon  such  terms  as  to  them  may 
seem  best. 

LECTURES 

In  addition  to  the  courses  given  by  the  regular  Faculty, 
lectures  are  given  by  eminent  specialists  in  the  profession, 
both  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench.  The  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  especially  have  been  generous  in  giving  of 
their  time  and  services  in  this  way. 
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PLEADING  AND  PRACTICE 

Courses. — Differing  from  some  other  law  schools,  this 
College  is  convinced  that  an  intensive  knowledge  of  pleading 
and  practice  should  be  secured  by  the  student,  since  legal 
rights  cannot  be  well  understood  without  a  mastery  of  the 
rules  of  pleading  whereby  they  are  enforced.  As  Lord  Coke 
declared:  "Good  pleading  is  the  touchstone  of  the  true  sense 
and  knowledge  of  the  common  law."  The  development  of 
right  has  depended  upon  the  development  of  actions ;  the  rule 
of  law  was  the  rule  of  writs  and  in  large  measure  remains  so 
today.  Consequently  the  College  offers  thoro  courses  in  Crimi- 
nal Pleading  and  Procedure,  Common  Law  Pleading,  Equity 
Pleading,  Code  Pleading,  Florida  Civil  Practice,  General 
Practice,  and  Federal  Procedure.  Thus  the  student  on  gradu- 
ation is  enabled  to  enter  understandingly  upon  the  practice  of 
law ;  and  to  this  fact  the  College  attributes  much  of  the  rapid 
advancement  of  its  Alumni. 

As  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  in  increasing 
numbers  are  attending  the  University,  combining  the  ad- 
vantages of  travel,  new  associations,  and  salubrious  climate 
with  those  of  the  superior  educational  facilities  here  afforded, 
the  College  has  arranged  to  serve  those  who  intend  to  practice 
elsewhere  as  efficiently  as  those  who  expect  to  locate  in  this 
State.  Students  preparing  for  the  practice  in  other  states  are 
offered  Code  Pleading  and  General  Practice  instead  of  Florida 
Constitutional  Law  and  Florida  Civil  Practice,  as  shown  in 
the  course  of  study.  Such  students  also  are  required  to  sub- 
mit an  acceptable  dissertation  showing  the  peculiarities  of 
pleading  and  practice  of  the  State  in  which  they  expect  to 
locate. 

The  Practice  Court. — Believing  the  students  obtain  in 
the  Practice  Court  a  better  practical  knowledge  of  pleading 
and  practice  than  can  be  acquired  in  any  other  way,  aside  from 
the  trial  of  actual  cases,  the  Faculty  lay  special  emphasis  upon 
this  work.  Sessions  of  the  Practice  Court  are  held  thruout 
the  year  in  an  admirably  equipped  courtroom.  A  clerk  and  a 
sheriff  are  appointed  from  the  Senior  class,  and  regular  records 
of  the  court  are  kept.  Each  student  is  required  to  participate  in 
the  trial  of  at  least  one  common  law,  one  equity,  and  one  crimi- 
nal case,  and  is  instructed  in  appellate  procedure.  The  Prac- 
tice Court  is  conducted  by  Professors  Cockrell  and  Crandall. 
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CURRICULUM 
FIRST  YEAR 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

301.  Torts. — History  and  definitions;  elements  of  torts; 
conflicting  rights;  mental  anguish;  parties  to  tort  actions; 
remedies;  damages;  conflict  of  laws;  methods  of  discharge; 
comprehensive  study  of  particular  torts;  false  imprisonment, 
malicious  prosecution,  abuse  of  process,  conspiracy,  slander 
and  libel,  trespass,  conversion,  deceit,  nuisance,  negligence, 
and  others.  Textbooks :  Burdick  on  Torts  and  Burdick's 
Cases  on  Torts,  third  edition.     (5  hours.    Professor  Trusler.) 

303.  Contracts. — Formation  of  contract;  offer  and  ac- 
ceptance ;  form  and  consideration ;  reality  of  consent ;  legality 
of  object;  operation  of  contract;  limits  of  the  contract  obliga- 
tion; assignment  of  contract;  joint  obligations;  interpreta- 
tion of  contract.  Textbooks :  Corbin's  Anson  on  Contracts; 
Huffcut  and  Woodruff's  Cases  on  Contract,  fourth  edition. 
(J).  Jiours.    Professor  Wheaton.) 

305.  Criminal  Law. — Sources  of  criminal  law ;  nature  and 
elements  of  crime;  criminal  intent;  insanity;  intoxication; 
duress;  mistake  of  fact  or  law;  justification;  parties  in  crime; 
offenses  against  the  person,  habitation,  property,  public  health 
and  morals,  public  justice  and  authority,  government,  and 
the  law  of  nations.  Textbook :  Clark  on  Criminal  Law,  third 
edition;  selected  cases.     (2  hours.    Professor  Cockrell.) 

307.  Criminal  Procedure. — Jurisdiction;  arrest;  prelim- 
inary examination  and  bail;  grand  jury,  indictment  and  infor- 
mation and  their  sufficiency  in  form  and  substance;  arraign- 
ment, pleas,  and  motions ;  nolle  prosequi  and  motions  to  quash ; 
jeopardy;  presence  of  defendant  at  the  trial;  verdict;  new 
trial;  arrest  of  judgment;  judgment,  sentence,  and  execution. 
Textbook:  Clark's  Criminal  Procedure,  second  edition;  selec- 
ted cases.     (2  hours.    Professor  Cockrell.) 

309.  Property. — Personal  property ;  possession  and  rights 
based  thereon ;  acquisition  of  title ;  liens  and  pledges ;  conver- 
sion. Textbook:  Warren's  Cases  on  Property.  (2  hours. 
Professor  Crandall.) 
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second  semester 

302.  Equity  Jurisprudence. — History  and  definition; 
jurisdiction;  maxims;  accident,  mistake,  fraud;  penalties  and 
forfeitures ;  priorities  and  notice ;  bona  fide  purchasers,  estop- 
pel ;  election  ;  satisfaction  and  performance ;  conversion ;  equit- 
able estates,  interest,  primary  rights;  trusts;  powers,  duties, 
and  liabilities  of  trustees ;  mortgages ;  equitable  liens ;  assign- 
ments; specific  performance;  injunction;  reformation;  can- 
cellation; cloud  on  titles;  ancillary  remedies.  Textbook: 
Eaton  on  Equity,  second  edition;  selected  cases.  (5  hours. 
Professor  Trusler.) 

304.  Contracts  and  Quasi  Contracts. — Rules  relating 
to  evidence  and  construction;  discharge  of  contract.  Origin 
and  nature  of  quasi  contract ;  benefits  conferred  in  misreliance 
on  rights  or  duty,  from  mistake  of  law,  and  on  invalid,  unen- 
forceable, illegal,  or  impossible  contract;  benefits  conferred 
thru  dutiful  intervention  in  another's  affairs;  benefits  con- 
ferred under  constraint;  action  for  restitution  as  alternative 
remedy  for  breach  of  contract  and  for  tort.  Textbooks :  Huff- 
cut  and  Woodruffs  Cases  on  Contract,  fourth  edition ;  Wood- 
ruff's Cases  on  Quasi  Contracts.  (3  hours.  Professor 
Wheaton.) 

306.  Marriage  and  Divorce. — Marriage  in  general;  na- 
ture of  the  relation ;  capacity  of  parties ;  annulment ;  divorce ; 
suit,  jurisdiction,  grounds;  defenses;  alimony;  effect  on  prop- 
erty rights;  custody  and  support  of  children;  agreements  of 
separation.  Textbook:  Vernier's  Cases  on  Marriage  and  Di- 
vorce.    (1  hour.     Professor  Cockrell.) 

308.  Common  Law  Pleading. — History  and  development 
of  the  personal  actions  at  common  law ;  theory  of  pleading  and 
its  peculiar  features  as  developed  by  the  jury  trial;  demur- 
rers, general  and  special;  pleas  in  discharge,  in  excuse,  and 
by  way  of  traverse ;  replication  de  injuria;  duplicity ;  depart- 
ure; new  assignment;  motions  based  on  pleadings;  general 
rules  of  pleadings.  Textbook:  Keigwin's  Cases  on  Common 
Law  Pleading.     (3  hours.    Professor  Crandall.) 

310.  Sales. — Sale  and  contract  to  sell;  statute  of  frauds; 
illegality;  conditions  and  warranties;  delivery;  acceptance 
and  receipt;  vendor's  lien;  stoppage  in  transitu;  bills  of  lad- 
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ing ;  remedies  of  seller  and  buyer.   Textbook :  Waite's  Law  of 
Sales ;  selected  cases,     (1  hour.    Professor  Wheaton.) 

312.  Property. — Introduction  to  the  law  of  conveyanc- 
ing; rights  incident  to  the  ownership  of  land,  and  estates 
therein,  including  the  land  itself,  air,  water,  fixtures,  emble- 
ments, waste ;  profits ;  easements ;  licenses ;  covenants  run- 
ning with  the  land.  Textbook:  Warren's  Cases  on  Property. 
(2  hours.    Professor  Crandall.) 

SECOND  YEAR 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

401.  United  States  Constitutional  Law. — General 
principles ;  distribution  of  governmental  powers ;  congress; 
the  chief  executive;  the  judiciary;  police  powers;  eminent  do- 
main; checks  and  balances;  guarantee  of  republican  govern- 
ment; civil  rights;  political  privileges;  guarantee  in  criminal 
cases;  impairment  of  contractual  obligations.  Textbook: 
Hall's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law.  (It-  hours.  Professor 
Slagle.) 

403.  Agency. — ^Nature  of  the  relation;  purposes  and 
manner  of  creation ;  who  may  be  principal  or  agent ;  ratifica- 
tion; delegation  of  authority;  general  and  special  agents; 
rights  and  duties  of  agents ;  termination,  nature,  extent,  con- 
struction, and  execution  of  authority  of  agents ;  rights,  duties, 
and  liabilities  of  agents ;  principal  and  third  persons  inter  se; 
particular  classes  of  agents.  Textbook:  Mechem's  Cases  on 
Agency,  second  edition.     (2  hours.    Professor  Wheaton.) 

405.  Equity  Pleading. — Nature  and  object  of  pleading 
in  equity;  parties  to  a  suit  in  equity;  proceedings  in  a  suit  in 
equity;  bills  in  equity,  disclaimer;  demurrers  and  pleas; 
answer  and  replication ;  preparation  of  bills,  demurrers,  pleas, 
answers.  Textbooks:  Keigwin's  Cases  in  Equity  Pleading; 
Rules  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  Chancery  in  Florida;  Rules  of 
the  Federal  Court;  Statutes  of  Florida.  (3  hours.  Professor 
Cockrell.) 

407.  Brief  Making  and  the  Use  of  Law  Books. — Where 
to  find  the  law;  how  to  use  statutes  and  decisions;  how  to 
find  the  law ;  the  trial  brief ;  the  brief  on  appeal  and  its  prepa- 
ration. Textbook:  Cooley's  Brief  Making  and  the  Use  of 
Law  Books.    (1  hour.    Professor  Crandall.) 
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409.  Property. — Titles  and  conveyancing,  including  ac- 
quisition of  titles  by  possession,  modes  of  conveyance  at 
common  law,  under  the  statute  of  uses,  and  by  statutory 
grant ;  the  execution  of  deeds ;  estates  created ;  covenants  for 
titles ;  estoppel  by  deed ;  priorities  among  titles.  Textbook : 
Warren's  Cases  on  Conveyances.  (3  hours.  Professor.. 
Crandall.) 

411.  Florida  Constitutional  Law.* — Declaration  of 
rights;  departments  of  government;  suffrage  and  eligibility; 
census  and  apportionment ;  counties  and  cities ;  taxation  and 
finance;  homestead  and  exemption;  married  women's  prop- 
erty ;  education ;  public  institutions ;  miscellaneous  provisions. 
Textbooks:  Constitution,  statutes,  and  judicial  decisions  of 
Florida.     (2  hours.    Professor  Trusler.) 

413.  Code  Pleading.** — Changes  introduced  by  the 
codes;  forms  of  action;  necessary  allegations;  the  complaint; 
prayer  for  relief,  including  general  and  special  denials;  new 
matter;  equitable  defenses;  counter  claims;  pleading  several 
defenses;  replies  and  demurrers.  Textbook:  Sunderland's 
Cases  on  Code  Pleading.     (2  hours.    Professor  Wheaton.) 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

402.  Evidence. — Judicial  notice;  kinds  of  evidence;  bur- 
den of  proof;  presumptions  of  law  and  fact;  judge  and  jury; 
best  evidence  rule;  hearsay  rule  and  its  exceptions;  admis- 
sions ;  confessions ;  exclusions  based  on  public  policy  and  priv- 
ilege; corroboration;  parol  evidence  rule;  witnesses;  attend- 
ance in  court;  examination,  cross  examination,  privilege;  pub- 
lic documents;  records  and  judicial  writings;  private  writ- 
ings. Textbook:  Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  sixteenth  edition, 
Volume  1 ;  selected  cases.     (4-  hours.    Professor  Cockrell.) 

404.  Private  Corporations. — Nature;  creation  and  citi- 
zenship ;  defective  organization ;  promoters ;  powers  and  lia- 
bilities ;  corporations  and  the  State ;  dissolution ;  membership ; 
management ;  creditors ;  foreign  corporations ;  practice  in 
forming  corporations,  preparing  by-laws,  electing  officers, 
and  in  conducting  corporate  business.  Textbooks:  Clark  on 
Private  Corporations,  and  Wormser's  Cases  on  Corporations. 
(Jf  hours.    Professor  Slagle.) 


*For  students  intending  to  practice  in  Florida. 
**For  students  not  intending  to  practice  in  Florida. 
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406.  Legal  Ethics. — Admission  of  attorneys  to  practice; 
taxation;  privileges  and  exemptions;  authority;  liability  to 
clients  and  to  third  parties;  compensation;  liens;  suspension 
and  disbarment;  duties  to  clients,  courts,  professional  breth- 
ren, and  to  society.  Textbooks:  Attorneys  at  Law  in  Ruling 
Case  Law  and  the  Code  of  Ethics  adopted  by  the  American 
Bar  Association.     (1  hour.    Professor  Trusler.) 

408.  Property. — History  of  the  law  of  wills  and  testa- 
ments; testamentary  capacity  and  intent;  kind  of  wills  and 
testaments;  execution,  revocation,  republication,  revival  of 
wills;  descent;  probate  of  wills  and  the  administration  of  es- 
tates. Textbook:  Warren's  Cases  on  Wills.  (3  hours.  Pro- 
fessor CrandalL) 

410.  Florida  Civil  Practice.* — Organization  of  courts; 
parties ;  joinder  and  consolidation  of  actions ;  issuance,  service, 
and  return  of  process ;  appearance ;  trial ;  verdict ;  proceedings 
after  verdict ;  appellate  proceedings ;  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  common  law  actions;  special  proceedings  including  certio- 
rari, mandamus,  prohibition,  quo  warranto,  habeas  corpus, 
attachment,  garnishment,  statutory  liens,  forcible  entry  and 
detainer,  landlord  and  tenant.  Textbook:  Crandall's  Florida 
Civil  Practice.     (3  hours.    Professor  Cockrell.) 

412.  General  Civil  Procedure.** — The  court;  parties; 
forms  of  action;  the  trial;  selection  of  jury  and  procedure  in 
jury  trial;  judgment;  execution;  appeal  and  error.  Text- 
book: Loyd's  Cases  on  Civil  Procedure.  (3  hours.  Professor 
Wheaton.) 

THIRD  YEAR 
FIRST  SEMESTER 

501.  Insurance. — Theory,  history,  significance;  insur- 
able interest;  concealment,  representations,  warranties;  sub- 
rogation ;  waiver  and  estoppel ;  assignees,  beneficiaries ;  cred- 
itors; fire,  life,  marine,  accident,  guarantee,  liability  insur- 
ance. Textbooks:  Humble's  Law  of  Insurance  and  Humble's 
Cases  on  Insurance.    (1  hour.    Professor  Trusler.) 

503.  Public  Service  Corporations. — Nature  of  public 
utilities;  railroads  and  other  common  carriers  of  goods  and 
passengers ;  telegraphs  and  telephones ;  light  and  water  com- 


*For  students  intending  to  practice  in  Florida. 
**For  students  not  intending  to  practice  in  Florida. 
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panies;  inns;  warehouses;  elevators;  stockyards;  methods  of 
incorporation ;  public  control ;  rights  and  obligations  at  com- 
mon law  and  under  federal  and  state  statutes.  Textbook :  Wy 
man's  Cases  on  Public  Service  Companies,  third  edition.     (2 
hours.    Professor  Slagle.) 

505.  Federal  Procedure  and  Bankruptcy. — System  of 
courts  created  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  juris- 
diction of  the  several  courts  and  procedure  therein ;  federal 
and  state  bankruptcy  legislation;  who  may  become  bankrupt; 
prerequisites  to  adjudication;  receivers;  trustees;  provable 
claims ;  exemptions ;  composition ;  discharge.  Textbooks : 
Hughes  on  Federal  Procedure,  and  Remington  on  Bankruptcy, 
Students'  Edition.     (3  hours.    Professor  Slagle.) 

507.  Partnership. — Creation,  nature,  characteristics  of 
a  partnership;  nature  of  a  partner's  interest;  nature,  extent, 
duration  of  the  partnership  liability;  powers  of  partners; 
rights,  duties,  remedies  of  partners  inter  se;  rights  and  reme- 
dies of  creditors;  termination  of  partnership.  Textbook: 
Gilmore's  Cases  on  Partnership.  (2  hours.  Professor 
Wheaton.) 

509.  Admiralty. — Jurisdiction;  contracts,  torts,  crimes; 
maritime  liens,  ex  contractu,  ex  delicto,  priorities,  discharge; 
bottomry  and  respondentia  obligations;  salvage;  general  av- 
erage. Textbook:  Hughes  on  Admiralty.  (1  hour.  Profes- 
sor Slagle.) 

511.  Property. — Conditional  estates;  licenses  and  waiv- 
ers; reversions  and  remainders;  rule  in  Shelley's  Case;  fu- 
ture uses;  future  interests;  executory  devises  and  bequests; 
vesting  of  legacies ;  cross  limitations ;  gifts ;  failure  of  issue ; 
determination  of  classes;  powers;  rule  against  perpetuities; 
restraints  on  alienation.  Textbook:  Kale's  Cases  on  Future 
Interests.     (3  hours.    Professor  Crandall.) 

513.  Mortgages. — Nature ;  elements ;  incidents  of  the  re- 
lation; discharge;  assignment;  redemption;  foreclosure;  in- 
junction and  account;  extent  of  the  lien;  priority  between 
mortgage  liens  and  competing  claims;  equity  of  redemption. 
Textbook:  Durfee's  Cases  on  Mortgages.  (2  hours.  Profes- 
sor Cockrell.) 
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515.  Roman  Law.* — The  fundamental  legal  conceptions 
which  are  found  in  Roman  Law.  Readings  in  the  Institutes 
of  Gaius  and  Justinian  (Robinson's  Selections),  with  con- 
stant reference  to  Sohm — Institutes  of  Roman  Law — trans- 
lated by  Ledley.  Topics  assigned  for  reports.  Lectures  with 
chief  stress  on  Private  Law.     (3  hours.    Professor  Simonds.) 

517.    Practice  Court. — (l  hour.) 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

502.  Damages. — General  principles;  nominal;  compensa- 
tory; exemplary;  liquidated;  direct  and  consequential;  proxi- 
mate and  remote ;  general  and  special ;  measure  in  contract 
and  tort  actions ;  entire  damages  in  one  action ;  mental  suffer- 
ing; avoidable  consequences;  value;  interest;  lateral  support; 
counsel  fees  and  expenses  of  litigation;  injuries  to  real  prop- 
erty and  limited  interests;  death  by  wrongful  act;  breaches 
of  warranty.  Textbook:  Rogers'  Law  of  Damages;  selected 
cases.     (2  hours.    Professor  Trusler.) 

504.  Municipal  Corporations. — Creation  of  cities  and 
towns;  powers  of  a  municipality,  including  public  powers, 
power  of  taxation,  power  over  streets  and  alleys,  etc. ;  obliga- 
tions and  liabilities  of  municipal  corporations;  powers  and 
liabilities  of  officers.  Textbook:  Elliott  on  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations, second  edition.     (1  hour.    Professor  Cockrell.) 

506.  Negotiable  Instruments. — Law  merchant;  defini- 
tions and  general  doctrines;  contract  of  the  maker,  acceptor, 
certifier,  drawer,  indorser,  vendor,  accommodater,  assurer; 
proceedings  before  and  after  dishonor  of  negotiable  instru- 
ments; absolute  defenses;  equities;  payments;  conflict  of 
laws.  Textbook:  Britton's  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes.  (3 
hours.    Professor  Slagle.) 

508.  Conflict  of  Laws. — Jurisdiction;  sources  of  law 
and  comity;  territorial  jurisdiction;  jurisdiction  in  rem  and 
in  personam,;  remedies,  rights  of  action,  procedure ;  creation  of 
rights ;  property  rights ;  personal  rights ;  inheritance ;  obliga- 
tions ex  delicto  and  ex  contractu;  recognition  and  enforcement 
of  rights;  personal  relations;  property;  inheritance;  admin- 
istration of  estates;  judgments  and  obligations.      Textbook: 

*Elective. 
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Lorenzen's  Cases  on   Conflict  of  Laws,  second  edition.      (3 
hours.    Professor  Slagle.) 

510.  Abstracts. — Practical  problems  covering  the  inter- 
pretation of  maps  and  the  plotting  of  lots  described  by  metes 
and  bounds;  the  formal  requisites  of  the  different  convey- 
ances in  use  in  Florida;  deeds  executed  by  public  and  judi- 
cial officers;  liens  and  contracts  for  the  sale  of  lands.  Text- 
books: Florida  Statutes  and  selected  Florida  cases.  (1  hour. 
Professor  Wheaton.) 

512.  Trusts. — The  Anglo-American  system  of  uses  and 
trusts;  creation,  transfer,  extinguishment  of  trust  interests; 
priorities  between  competing  equities;  construction  of  trust 
dispositions ;  charitable  trusts.  Textbook :  Bogert  on  Trusts ; 
selected  cases.     (2  hours.    Professor  Wheaton.) 

514.  Judgments. — Nature  and  essentials;  kinds;  record; 
vacation;  amendment;  modification;  satisfaction.  Textbooks: 
Rood's  Cases  on  Judgments.     (2  hours.    Profssor  Crandall.) 

516.  Roman  Law.* — Readings,  references,  and  reports. 
Subjects  treated:  Roman  Public  Law;  Roman  International 
Law ;  Stoic  Philosophy  and  the  Jus  Gentium ;  Christianity  and 
the  Roman  Law;  Roman  Law  in  Mediaeval  Europe;  The  Re- 
vival of  Roman  Law;  The  Roman  Element  in  Modern  Juris- 
prudence.   (3  hours.    Professor  Simonds.) 

518.     Practice  Court. — (l  hour.) 


^Elective.     Only  three  semester  hours  of  Roman  Law  will  be  counted 
toward  a  degree. 


Those  who  desire  further  information  concerning  the 
College  of  Law  may  address  letters  of  inquiry  to  Harry  R. 
Trusler,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law,  Gainesville,  Florida. 
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REGISTER 


DEGREES  CONFERRED 
June  8,  1926 


Juris  Doctor 

Lake,  William  James  Sanford,  Fla. 

Watson,  John  Campbell St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Bachelor  of  Laws 

Baird,  Donald  James Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Basch,   Curtis    Melbourne,    Fla. 

Baynard,  Robert  Seabrook  St.  Petersburg 

Blake,  Edgar  Samuel  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Bogue,  Lincoln  Chapman  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Bowman,  John  Henry  Coronado,  Fla. 

Brown,  Jr.,  John   Oliver  Palmetto,  Fla. 

Case,  Lawrence  Chapman  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Clonts,  Arthur  Reese   Lakeland,   Fla. 

Dickinson,    John    Jacksonville,    Fla. 

Elmore,  Jr.,  Franklin  Harper  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Goldstein,  Erving  Max Miami,  Fla.' 

Hancock,  Jr.,  Ben  Soule  Miami,  Fla. 

Hoffman,  Forest Windber,  Pa. 

Ivey,    Frederick    Malcolm    Bartow,    Fla. 

Jennings,  John  Wright  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Jones,  Edgar  Charles  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Regero,  Charles  James  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Sessions,  Marion  Bennett  ..Live   Oak,   Fla. 

Sibert,  Jr.,  Jefferson  D Miami,  Fla. 

Simpson,  John  Milton  Bryan  Orlando,  Fla. 

Usher,  Jr.,  John  William  Miami,  Fla. 

Weintraub,   David    Key    West,    Fla. 

Williams,  Lovick  Donald  Pierce  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Wilson,   William   David   Fort   Myers,   Fla. 

Wolfe,  William  Hannah  Pensacola,  Fla. 

THIRD  YEAR  CLASS 

Baird,  Donald  James  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Basch,    Curtis    Melbourne,    Fla. 

Baynard,  Robert  Seabrook  St.   Petersburg,   Fla. 

Blake,  Edgar  Samuel  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Bogue,  Lincoln  Chapman  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Bowman,  John  Henry  Coronado,  Fla. 

Brooks,  George  Gray  Key  West,  Fla. 

Brown,  Jr.,  John  Oliver  Palmetto,   Fla. 

Case,  Lawrence  Chapman  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Clonts,  Arthur  Reese  Lakeland,   Fla. 

Crom,  Frank  Russell  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Dickinson,    John    Jacksonville,    Fla. 

Elmore,  Jr.,  Franklin  Harper  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Goldstein,  Erving  Max  Miami,  Fla. 

Gridley,  Chester  Gard  Umatilla,  Fla. 

Hancock,  Jr.,  Ben  Soule  Miami,  Fla. 

Hoffman,    Forest    Windber,    Pa. 

Ivey,  Frederick  Malcolm  Bartow,  Fla. 

Jennings,  John  Wright  Columbia,  S.  C. 
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Jones,  Edffar  Charles  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Kehres,  Willard  Henry  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Lake,  William  James Sanford,  Fla. 

Lawrence,  Robert  Paul  Tampa,  Fla. 
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Business  Administration  and  Journalism 
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WE  BELIEVE  that  business  enterprise  justi- 
fies its  existence  by  the  service  it  renders 
to  mankind.  The  best  business  man  is  the 
man  who  serves  society  best.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  best  society  is  the  society  that  has  the 
best  businesses.  Wealth  is  not  an  end ;  it  is  a  means 
to  an  end.  Man  does  not  exist  for  business.  Busi- 
ness exists  for  man. 

We  believe  that  the  press  is  an  agency  second  to 
none  as  a  chronicler  of  events;  as  a  broadcaster  of 
news;  as  a  herald  of  achievement;  as  a  creator  of 
public  opinion ;  as  an  educator  of  the  masses ;  as  a 
conservative  leader  of  human  progress. 

We  believe  that  successful  living  is  an  art  based 
on  principles  that  may  be  understood  and  applied; 
that  national  greatness  depends  less  on  wealth  and 
numbers  than  on  intelligent  cooperation  of  great 
hearted,  broad-visioned  men  and  women;  that  edu- 
cation should  train  for  social  efficiency — for  the 
art  of  living  and  helping  others  to  live;  that  social 
groups  by  taking  thought  can  add  many  cubits  to 
their  social  stature. 
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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 

1926-27 

1926 — September  13,  Monday First   Semester  begins. 

Examinations  for  Admission. 
Registration   of    Students. 

September  20  to  24 School   for   County   Agents. 

October  2,  Saturday,  2:00  p.  m Re-examinations. 

2:00  p.  m Meeting  of  General  Faculty. 

November    11,    Thursday Armistice    Day. 

November   25,    Thursday Thanksgiving    Day. 

December  17,  Friday,  12:00  noon Christmas    Recess    begins. 

1927 — January  4,  Tuesday,  8:00  a.  m Resumption    of    Classes. 

January   29,   Saturday First    Semester   ends. 

January  31,  Monday,  8:00  a.  m Second    Semester   begins. 

February  12,  Saturday,  2:00  p.  m Meeting  of  General  Faculty. 

March  5,  Saturday,  2:00  p.  m Re-examinations. 

June  4,  Saturday,  2:00  p.  m. Meeting  of  General  Faculty. 

June  5  to  7  Commencement    Exercises, 

June  5,  Sunday,  11:00  a.  m Baccalaureate   Sermon. 

June    6,    Monday Annual  Alumni   Meeting. 

Class-Day  Exercises. 

Oratorical    Contests. 
June  7,  Tuesday,  10:00  a.  m Graduation    Day. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  and  Journalism 
was  established  in  1925.  Its  birth  was  due,  first  to  a  demand 
that  young  men  of  the  state  of  Florida  be  given  an  opportun- 
ity to  secure  scientific  instruction  in  the  principles  of  busi- 
ness management  and  journahsm,  and  second,  to  the  feeling 
that  the  University  of  Florida  needed  a  school,  and  ultimately 
a  college,  of  this  type  in  order  to  continue  its  program  of  sane 
expansion  and  to  give  to  the  people  of  the  state  a  well  bal- 
anced institution. 

The  establishment  of  the  School  immediately  met  with  a 
hearty  response.  The  number  of  Freshmen  enrolled  in  the 
first  semester  of  the  first  year  was  220.  The  total  enrollment 
was  373.  An  aggregate  number  of  820  were  registered  in  all 
courses  taught  by  the  special  faculty  of  the  School.  In  the 
second  semester  the  aggregate  number  registered  for  all 
courses  was  911.  In  fact,  so  many  students  applied  for  regis- 
tration that  it  was  necessary,  on  account  of  limited  facilities, 
to  restrict  numbers.  Even  business  enterprises  and  news- 
papermen exhibited  a  keen  interest  in  the  University's  plans 
and  have  done  much  to  encourage  and  advance  the  cause  of 
university  education  in  these  fields. 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  and  Journahsm 
offers  instruction  in  three  distinct  fields  of  professional  or 
semi-professional  effort : 

I.  Business  Administration. 

II.  Journalism. 

III.     Social  Administration. 

Instruction  in  Business  Administration  is  designed  to 
provide  scientific  analysis  of  the  basic  principles  of  business. 
Its  general  purpose  is  to  prepare  students  to  become  business 
executives.  Expressed  more  specifically,  its  aims  are  to  pro- 
vide familiarity  with  the  fundamental  elements  of  business 
management ;  to  develop  facility  in  the  use  of  quantitative  in- 
struments in  the  determination  of  business  policies;  and  to 
assure  recognition  of  the  larger  relationships  between  busi- 
ness leadership  and  social  well-being  or  community  interests. 

Instruction  in  Journalism  proceeds  upon  theory  that  the 
press  is  a  public  utility  and  that  the  increasing  appreciation 
of  its  functions  as  an  educational  agency  creates  a  demand  for 
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thorough  preparation,  ethically  as  well  as  educationally,  for 
journalistic  endeavor.  The  makers  of  modern  newspapers 
and  periodicals  require  knowledge  of  comprehensive  and  far- 
reaching  character.  They  are  compelled  to  deal  with  almost 
every  phase  of  modern  life  and  civilization.  Those  who  would 
participate  in  journalistic  activities  as  purveyors  of  news,  as 
creators  of  public  opinion,  or  as  owners  or  managers  of  news- 
paper properties,  must  be  trained — in  English,  history,  eco- 
nomics, business  management,  sociology,  government,  and  so 
on,  as  well  as  in  the  technique  of  journalistic  procedure.  The 
purpose  of  university  instruction  in  journalism  is  to  accom- 
plish, if  possible,  these  difficult  objectives. 

Instruction  in  Social  Administration  is  intended  to  pre- 
pare students  for  social  service.  Social  work  is  a  vital  part  of 
present-day  community  organization.  Organized  philan- 
thropy is  a  characteristic  of  the  age.  Charity  dictated  by  the 
heart  rather  than  the  head  is  passing  into  discard.  Social  ad- 
ministration is  becoming  a  profession.  The  supervision  of 
community  welfare  requires  executives  thoroughly  trained  in 
social  technology,  family  relationships,  public  health,  eugen- 
ics, psychology,  institutional  management;  in  fact,  the  very 
foundations  of  modern  society  itself. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  University  occupies  a  tract  of  nine  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  situated  in  the  western  extremity  of  Gainesville.  Ninety 
acres  of  this  tract  are  devoted  to  campus,  drillgrounds,  and 
athletic  fields;  the  remainder  is  used  by  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 

There  are  at  present  fifteen  brick  buildings  on  the  cam- 
pus, together  with  several  temporary  frame  structures.  The 
following  buildings  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  students 
of  the  School  of  Business  Administration  and  Journalism. 

Thomas  Hall  and  Buckman  Hall,  the  two  modern  fire 
proof  dormitories; 

Science  Hall,  which  now  houses  the  departments  of  Chem- 
istry and  Biology  and  the  College  of  Pharmacy; 

George  Peabody  Hall,  the  location  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Social  Administration; 
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Language  Hall,  in  which  are  located  the  Office  of  the 
Director  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration  and  Jour- 
nalism and  the  departments  of  Languages,  Economics,  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  Journalism,  together  with  the 
executive  offices  of  the  University ; 

The  Administration  Building,  one  unit  of  which  has  been 
completed  and  is  now  used  as  an  auditorium  which  seats 
2200  persons.  In  this  building  has  been  installed  the  Ander- 
son Memorial  organ,  the  gift  of  Dr.  Andrew  Anderson  of  St. 
Augustine ; 

The  University  Library  Building,  which  contains  the  main 
library  of  some  40,000  volumes.  Here  are  also  located  the 
special  books,  periodicals,  and  reports  used  by  students  in  the 
School  of  Business  Administration  and  Journalism; 

The  University  Commons,  which  building  contains  the  uni- 
versity dining  hall,  also  the  campus  Y.  M.  C.  A.; 

The  Infirmary,  which  includes  the  University  Hospital; 

The  Gymnasium,  in  which  are  located  the  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Physical  Education. 

REGULATIONS 

Students  in  the  School  of  Business  Administration  and 
Journalism  are  subject  to  the  same  general  regulations  as  stu- 
dents in  other  departments  of  the  University.  For  a  state- 
ment of  these  regulations,  see  the  General  Catalog,  pages 
31-36. 

Special  Students. — Students  desiring  to  take  special 
courses  will  be  allowed  to  take  those  classes  for  which  they 
may  be  prepared.  The  number  of  such  students  in  a  college 
is,  however,  restricted  to  an  extremely  small  percent  of  the 
total  enrollment.  These  students  are  subject  to  all  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  University.  Special  courses  do  not  lead 
to  a  degree. 

The  University  permits  special  courses  to  be  taken  solely 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  occasional  exceptional  require- 
ments of  individual  students.  Abuse  of  this  privilege,  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  studies  that  may  be  distasteful,  cannot  be  tol- 
erated. Accordingly,  no  minor  is  permitted  to  enter  as  a  spe- 
cial student  except  upon  written   request   of   his   parent   or 
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guardian.  Minor  special  students  must,  except  as  provided 
for  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  offer  fifteen  entrance  units. 

As  a  rule  the  student  will  be  required  to  pursue  a  regular 
course,  even  tho  he  may  expect  to  attend  the  University  only 
a  year  or  two.  No  student  should  come  with  the  expectation 
that  he  will  be  permitted  to  register  as  a  special  student  and 
take  an  irregular  course  to  suit  his  own  wishes. 

Adult  Specials. — Persons  twenty-one  or  more  years  of 
age  who  cannot  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements,  but  who 
give  evidence  of  ability  to  profit  by  the  courses  they  may 
take,  may,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  be  admitted  as 
"Adult  Specials."  Such  students  appear  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Admission  for  enrollment  and  are  not  excused  from 
military  duty;  altho,  if  more  than  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
they  may,  under  certain  conditions,  secure  exemption. 

EXPENSES 

University  Charges. — Tuition. — In  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  Journalism  a  student  who  is  a  per- 
manent legal  resident  of  Florida  is  subject  to  no  charge  for 
tuition ;  a  student  who  is  not  a  permanent  legal  resident  of  the 
State  is  required  to  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  one  hundred  dollars 
($100.00)  per  year. 

The  burden  of  proof  as  to  residence  is  with  the  student. 
Any  student  who  registers  improperly  under  the  above  rule 
will  be  required  to  pay  the  non-resident  tuition,  and  also  a 
penalty  of  ten  dollars  ($10.00). 

Registration  and  Contingent  Fee. — This  fee  of  seven  and 
one-half  dollars  ($7.50)  per  year  is  charged  all  students;  ex- 
cept those  regularly  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School,  who  pay 
a  fee  of  five  dollars  ($5.00)  per  year. 

An  additional  fee  of  five  dollars  ($5.00)  is  required  of 
students  who  enter  after  the  days  regularly  scheduled  for 
registration.  Registration  is  not  complete  until  all  University 
bills  are  paid,  and  those  who  fail  to  meet  their  obligations  are 
not  regarded  as  members  of  the  University. 

Laboratory  Fees. — A  small  fee  is  required  for  each  course 
that  includes  laboratory  work,  to  cover  cost  of  consumable 
materials,  wear  and  tear  of  apparatus,  and  similar  items. 
The  amount  of  the  fee  varies  with  the  different  courses,  in  no 
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case  exceeding  $6.00  per  semester  for   any  one    course.      In 
every  case  payment  in  advance  is  required. 

Infirmary  Fee. — All  students  are  charged  an  infirmary 
fee  of  six  dollars  ($6.00)  per  year.  This  secures  for  the  stu- 
dent in  case  of  illness,  the  privilege  of  a  bed  in  the  infirmary 
and  the  services  of  professional  nurses  and  the  University 
physician;  except  in  cases  involving  major  operations.  To 
secure  this  medical  service,  students  must  report  in  person  to 
the  nurse  in  charge  of  the  infirmary.  The  University  physi- 
f  cian  will  be  at  the  infirmary  daily  from  12  to  1  o'clock  for 
consultation  and  treatment.  A  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  for 
the  use  of  the  operating  room.  Board  in  the  infirmary  is 
charged  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  a  day,  and  a  refund  of  fifty 
cents  a  day  is  allowed  if  the  student  has  already  paid  board 
at  the  Commons.  All  students  will  be  given  a  careful  physi- 
cal examination  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  and  such  ad- 
vice given  as  may  seem  best  in  each  case. 

Student  Activity  Fee. — This  fee  of  twenty-six  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents  ($26.25)  payable  on  entrance,  was  voted 
by  the  students  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Control.  These 
funds  are  used  to  foster  and  maintain  athletic  sports,  student 
publications,  literary  and  debating  societies,  and  other  stu- 
dent activities.  All  students  are  required  to  pay  this  fee; 
except  that  students  regularly  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School 
may  be  excused  if  they  do  not  wish  to  participate  in  any  of 
the  student  privileges  covered  by  this  fee. 

Special  Fee  1926-27. — Owing  to  the  unexpected  large  en- 
rollment last  year,  together  with  the  very  limited  funds  avail- 
able, the  Board  of  Control  has  authorized  a  special  fee  of  ten 
dollars  ($10.00)  for  all  regular  students  in  the  School  of  Bus- 
iness Administration  and  Journalism,  and  one  dollar  ($1.00) 
per  semester-hour  for  all  other  students  taking  technical 
courses  listed  as  Business  Administration,  Journalism,  and 
Social  Administration. 

Diploma  Fee. — A  diploma  fee  of  five  dollars  ($5.00),  pay- 
able on  or  before  April  1  of  the  year  of  graduation,  is  charged 
all  candidates  for  degrees. 

Refunds. — No  refund  of  any  fees  will  he  made  after  ten 
days  from  date  of  the  student's  registration.    The  Auditor  is 
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not  permitted  to  extend  credit  on  fees.    Positively  no  excep- 
tions luill  be  made  to  this  ride  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

Living  Expenses. — Board  and  Lodging. — Board,  lodging, 
and  janitor  service  will  be  furnished  by  the  University  at  a 
cost  of  eighty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($87.50)  per  sem- 
ester (not  including  the  Christmas  vacation).  To  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  rate,  payment  must  be  made  at  the  beginning 
of  each  semester.  No  refund  will  be  made  for  less  than  a 
month's  absence.  When  not  engaged  by  the  semester,  board 
and  lodging  will  be  furnished,  if  paid  monthly  in  advance, 
according  to  the  following  schedule : 

First  Semester  Second   Semester 

Sept.   14  to   Oct.   13 $22.50  Feb.   1   to   Feb.   28   $22.50 

Oct.  14  to  Nov.  13  22.50  March  1  to  March  31  22.50 

Nov.  14  to  Dec.  20 26.50  April  1  to  April  30  22.50 

Jan.  4  to  Jan.  31  21.00  May  1  to  June  8  27.-50 

Under  Board  and  Lodging  are  included  meals  in  the  com- 
mons and  room,  with  heat,  light,  janitor  service,  and  access 
to  a  bathroom.  The  doors  of  the  rooms  are  provided  with 
Yale  locks.  A  deposit  of  50  cents  is  required  for  each  key, 
which  will  be  returned  when  the  key  is  surrendered.  Janitor 
service  includes  the  care  of  rooms  by  maids,  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  competent  housekeeper. 

All  rooms  are  partly  furnished  and  adjoin  bathrooms 
equipped  with  marble  basin  and  shower  with  both  hot  and  cold 
water.  The  furniture  consists  of  two  iron  bedsteads  and  mat- 
tresses, chiffonier  or  bureau,  table,  washstand,  and  chairs. 
The  students  are  required  to  provide  pillows,  bedding,  towels, 
and  toilet  articles  for  their  own  use. 

Board  without  Lodging. — Board  without  lodging  will  be 
furnished  at  the  rate  of  $20.00  per  calendar  month,  payable  in 
advance.     No  part  of  this  sum  will  be  refunded. 

The  University  does  not  furnish  lodging  without  board. 

Board  and  Rooms  Near  the  Campus. — Board  and  rooms  in 
private  homes  of  Gainesville  may  be  secured  at  rates  of  thirty- 
five  to  forty-five  dollars  ($35.00-$45.00)  per  month,  depend- 
ing upon  the  accommodations  and  proximity  to  the  campus.  A 
large  number  of  rooming  houses,  as  well  as  cafeterias,  lunch 
rooms  and  dining  rooms  are  located  within  walking  distance, 
and  students  may  secure  any  class  of  accommodations  they 
desire. 
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Books. — The  cost  of  books  depends  largely  on  the  course 
taken.  In  no  case  is  this  item  of  expense  large.  The  average 
cost  of  books  to  students  in  the  School  ranges  from  twenty- 
dollars  ($20.00)  to  forty  dollars  ($40.00)  per  annum. 

Summary  of  Expenses. — The  following  table  summarizes 
the  minimum  expenses  for  a  Florida  student  registered  in  the 
School  of  Business  Administration  and  Journalism: 

Tuition    $000.00 

Registration  and   Contingent  fee   7.50 

Student  activity  fee   26.25 

Infirmary    fee    6.00 

Special   fee,   1926-27   10.00 

Board  and  Lodging  (if  paid  by  the  semester  in  advance)  175.00 

Books     (about)     30.00 

Laundry    (about)    20.00 

Total    $274.75 

Students  other  than  legal  residents  will  add  tuition  fee  of 
$100.00 ;  those  enrolled  in  R.  O.  T.  C.  will  pay  an  additional 
fee  of  $1.00.  Candidates  for  degrees  will  add  diploma  fee  of 
$5.00. 

Remittances. — All  remittances  should  he  made  to  the 
Auditor,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida. 

Opportunities  for  Earning  Expenses. — It  is  often  pos- 
sible for  a  student  to  earn  a  part  of  his  expenses  by  working 
during  hours  not  required  for  his  University  duties. 

A  few  students  are  employed  as  waiters,  as  janitors,  and 
in  other  capacities.  Such  employment  is  not,  as  a  rule,  given 
to  a  student  otherwise  financially  able  to  attend  the  Univer- 
sity, nor  is  it  given  to  one  who  fails  in  any  study.  Application 
for  employment  should  be  made  to  Dr.  J.  E.  Turlington, 
Chairman  of  Self-Help  Committee,  Gainesville,  Florida. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Commerce  Club. — This  organization  was  instituted  in 
1924  by  students  majoring  in  economics  and  business  admin- 
istration. Meetings  are  held  fortnightly  for  encouraging  and 
developing  critical  interest  in  current  problems  in  the  fields 
of  commerce  and  industry,  special  attention  being  given  to  the 
economic  progress  of  Florida.  The  Commerce  Club  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Debating  Council  of  the  University  and  has 
a  representative  on  the  Council.    The  club  competes  with  the 
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various  Colleges  on  the  campus  for  debating  honors  and  won 
the  freshman  championship  in  1925-26. 

Alpha  Kappa  Psi  is  a  national  professional  fraternity  com- 
posed of  students  registered  in  Business  Administration.  The 
local  chapter  is  the  Alpha  Phi  chapter  and  was  installed  in 
1926.     Its  present  membership  numbers  about  twenty. 

Sigma  Delta  is  a  local  honorary  journalistic  fraternity  or- 
ganized in  1924.  It  is  petitioning  for  affiliation  with  one  of 
the  national  fraternities  in  this  field. 

ADMISSION 

Terms. — A  candidate  for  admission  must  present,  along 
with  his  scholastic  record,  a  certificate  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter. If  he  be  from  another  college  or  university,  this  certifi- 
cate must  show  that  he  was  honorably  discharged. 

No  candidate  of  less  than  16  years  of  age  will  be  admitted. 

Methods. — There  are  two  methods  of  gaining  admission : 
(1)  By  Certificate. — The  University  will  accept  certifi- 
cates only  from  standard  Florida  high  schools,  grouped  by 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  under  Classes  A 
and  B.  Certificates  will  also  be  accepted  from  Florida  high 
schools  that  are  members  of  the  Southern  Association  of 
Secondary  Schools,  and  from  any  secondary  school  elsewhere 
which  is  accredited  by  its  State  university. 

The  certificate  must  be  officially  signed  by  the  principal 
of  the  school  attended,  and  7)iust  he  pi'esented  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Admission  on  or  before  the  date  on  which  the  candi-^ 
date  wishes  to  be  Tnatriculated.  It  must  state  in  detail  the 
work  of  preparation  and,  in  the  case  of  Florida  high  schools, 
that  the  course  thru  the  twelfth  grade  has  been  satisfactorily 
completed. 

Blank  certificates,  conveniently  arranged  for  the  desired 
data,  will  be  sent  to  all  high-school  principals  and,  upon  appli- 
cation, to  prospective  students. 

(2)  By  Examination. — Candidates  not  admitted  by  cer- 
tificate will  be  required  to  stand  written  examinations  upon 
the  entrance  subjects.  For  dates  of  these  examinations,  see 
University  Calendar,  page  3. 

Requirements. — "Entrance  Units". — The  requirements 
for  admission  are  measured  in  "Entrance  Units,"  based  upon 
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the  curriculum  of  the  high  schools  of  Florida.  A  unit  repre- 
sents a  course  of  study  pursued  thruout  the  school  year  with 
five  recitation  periods  (two  laboratory  periods  being  counted 
as  one  recitation  period)  of  at  least  forty-five  minutes  each 
per  week,  four  courses  being  taken  during  each  of  the  four 
years.  Thus  the  curriculum  of  the  standard  senior  high 
school  of  Florida  is  equivalent  to  sixteen  units. 

Number  of  Units. — Admission  to  the  freshman  class  will 
be  granted  to  candidates  who  present  evidence  of  having  com- 
pleted courses  amounting  to  sixteen  such  units. 

In  no  case  will  credit  for  more  than  sixteen  units  be  given 
for  work  done  at  a  high  school. 

Deficiency. — A  deficiency  of  one  unit  will  be  allowed,  but 
must  be  removed  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  admission. 

Students  who  have  registered  for  a  University  study  will 
not  be  allowed  to  make  up  an  entrance  condition  by  examina- 
tion in  this  subject,  unless  the  examination  be  taken  on  the 
first  Saturday  in  October  of  the  same  school  year.  The  Uni- 
versity credit  may,  however,  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  en- 
trance credit,  a  three-hour  course  continued  thruout  the  year 
counting  as  one  unit. 

Distribution  of  Units. — Seven  specified  units  are  required 
in  common  by  all  the  colleges  of  the  University ;  other  speci- 
fied units  are  given  below ;  the  remaining  units  are  elective. 

UNIVERSITY 

English    3  units 

History    1  unit 

Mathematics  (including  one  unit 

Plane    Geometry)    2  units 

Science    1  unit 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  AND  JOURNALISM 
One  foreign  Language  2     units 

Elective  Units. — Elective  units  are  to  be  chosen  from 
among  the  subjects  regularly  taught  in  a  standard  high 
school,  altho  not  more  than  four  will  be  accepted  in  vocational 
subjects — agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  stenography,  typewrit- 
ing, etc. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Advanced  standing  will  be  granted  only  upon  recommen- 
dation of  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  Fitness 
for  advanced  work  may  be  determined  by  examination  or  by 
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trial.  Students  from  other  institutions  of  like  standing  will 
ordinarily  be  classified  according  to  the  ground  already 
covered. 

STENOGRAPHY 

No  credit  toward  a  degree  is  given  for  stenography,  but 
every  student  is  urged  to  acquire  facility  in  the  use  of  it  be- 
fore graduation.  Instruction  in  this  subject  is  offered  by  the 
School,  but  not  required.  Those  desiring  such  training  may 
secure  it  without  cost  for  1926-27.  Classes  will  be  organized 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  instructor  and  students. 

DEGREES 

Three  undergraduate  degrees  are  given  in  the  School  of 
Business  Administration  and  Journalism :  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Business  Administration,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Journal- 
ism, and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Social  Administration. 

For  each  of  the  degrees  offered  a  total  of  seventy  year- 
hours  is  required. 

In  offering  curricula  leading  to  these  degrees,  the  School 
is  looking  at  the  future  rather  than  at  the  present.  In  1926- 
27  facilities  are  limited  both  in  terms  of  teaching  staff  and 
in  terms  of  equipment.  For  this  reason  some  of  the  courses 
described  later  are  omitted  for  next  year.  But  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  School  into  a  separate  College  in  the  fall  of 
1927,  and  with  increased  appropriations,  not  only  will  all  the 
courses  included  herein  be  offered,  but  also  other  courses  will 
be  offered,  making  it  possible  to  provide  adequate  instruction 
for  each  field  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  degrees. 

Minimum  and  Maximum  Hours.  —  The  student  must 
take  at  least  fourteen  hours  of  work,  and  in  general  will  not 
be  permitted  to  take  more  than  eighteen;  but  if  in  the  pre- 
ceding semester  he  has  attained  an  average  of  eighty-seven  or 
m,ore  and  has  not  failed  in  any  subject,  he  may  be  permitted 
to  take  as  many  as  twenty-one  hours. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  curriculum  in  Business  Administration  contains  both 
cultural  courses  and  technical  courses.  The  first  two  years 
are  devoted  to  subjects  largely  cultural  in  nature  and  are  in- 
tended to  provide  the  student  with  a  broad  intellectual  founda- 
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tion.  The  last  two  years,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  con- 
cerned with  specialization,  but  not  specialization  of  the  nar- 
rower type.  There  are  several  required  specialized  courses, 
but  these  courses  are  of  a  pervasive  character  and  are  de- 
signed to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  underlying  principles 
of  modern  business  organization  and  management. 

In  developing  the  curriculum  in  Business  Administration, 
the  School  has  proceeded  upon  the  basis  of  the  outstanding 
functions  of  business.  Specialized  courses  have  been  de- 
veloped more  with  reference  to  the  major  functions  or  rela- 
tionships of  the  modern  business  manager  than  with  ref- 
erence to  particular  types  of  business.  These  functions  or  re- 
lationships, as  developed  by  one  American  university,  may  be 
subsummed  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  Relationship  to 
physical  and  social  environment,  (2)  relationship  to  finance, 
(3)  relationship  to  marketing,  (4)  relationship  to  production, 
(5)  relationship  to  personnel,  (6)  relationship  to  transporta- 
tion and  communication,  (7)  relationship  to  accounting  and 
statistical  measurements,  and  (8)  relationship  to  risk.  Care- 
ful study  of  the  curriculum  will  show  how  these  various  re- 
lations are  considered  in  the  required  specialized  courses. 

In  addition  to  these  required  courses,  the  student  is  given 
an  opportunity  to  specialize  in  his  chosen  field  or  function. 
For  example,  if  he  desires  to  specialize  in  marketing  with  the 
idea  of  becoming  a  sales  manager,  he  may  be  permitted  to 
take  for  his  electives  in  the  Junior  year,  two  of  the  required 
courses,  or  six  semester  hours  listed  in  the  Senior  year.  This 
will  enable  him  to  elect  twenty-one  semester  hours  or  seven 
semester  courses  in  his  Senior  year.  If  a  student  wants  to 
specialize  in  accounting,  he  may  take  his  electives  of  six  sem- 
ester hours  in  accounting  in  his  Junior  year,  and  in  his  Sen- 
ior year  elect  fifteen  semester  hours  in  accounting. 

Electives  are  confined  largely  to  courses  given  by  the 
special  faculty  of  the  School.  In  the  choice  of  these  electives, 
students  must  consult  the  Director.  Each  student  will,  at 
the  beginning  of  his  Junior  year,  be  required  to  present  in 
writing  the  various  courses  which  he  proposes  to  elect,  stat- 
ing his  reasons  for  electing  each  course.  When  these  courses 
are  approved  by  the  Director,  they  become  binding  on  the 
student.    No  changes  will  be  allowed  without  adequate  cause. 
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journalism 

The  curriculum  in  Journalism  extends  over  a  period  of 
four  years.  Courses  in  the  first  two  years  are  of  basic  na- 
ture ;  they  are  intended  to  give  the  student  depth  and  to  pre- 
pare him  for  later  years  of  study.  Freshmen  are  required  to 
adhere  rigidly  to  prescribed  courses.  Sophomores  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  pursue  one  course  in  Journalism  through- 
out the  year. 

The  last  two  years  are  designed  to  give  both  breadth 
and  specialization.  In  addition  to  six  semester  hours  in 
Journalism  taken  in  the  second  year,  the  student  is  required 
to  take  twenty-two  semester  hours  in  his  third  and  fourth 
years.  The  minimum  number  of  semester  hours  in  Journal- 
ism required  for  graduation  is  twenty-eight,  while  the  maxi- 
mum number  which  any  student  will  be  allowed  to  offer  is 
thirty-three. 

Along  with  these  courses  in  Journalism  the  student  is  re- 
quired to  carry  twelve  semester  hours  in  business  administra- 
tion, six  in  government,  six  in  philosophy,  and  three  in  social 
administration.  In  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  provision  is 
made  for  twenty-three  semester  hours  of  electives.  These 
electives  must  be  taken  largely  from  the  following  depart- 
ments: English,  business  administration,  history,  economics, 
political  science,  sociology,  social  administration,  and  Ger- 
manic or  Romanic  languages.  All  electives  must  be  approved 
by  the  Director  of  the  School. 

SOCIAL  ADMINISTRATION 

The  curriculum  in  Social  Administration  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  School  of  Business  Administration  and  Journal- 
ism to  meet  the  increasing  need  for  trained  executives  in 
various  lines  of  welfare  activity;  to  develop  the  scientific 
spirit  and  give  some  practice  in  the  use  of  scientific  methods 
in  dealing  with  social  conditions  and  problems  as  the  basis 
for  intelligent  citizenship ;  and  to  provide  the  background  for 
volunteer  service  and  leadership  in  community  welfare 
activities. 

Since  training  for  social  work  is  not  offered  in  any  other 
institution  in  Florida,  the  University  has  decided  to  undertake 
the  task  of  meeting  the  demand  for  this  type  of  education. 
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Consequently,  a  beginning  will  be  made  in  1926-27.  The  full 
four  years  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Social  Administration  will  be  developed  as  rapidly 
as  the  demand  therefor  manifests  itself  and  as  funds  are  made 
available  by  legislative  appropriations  or  otherwise. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  curriculum  in  Social  Adminis- 
tration are  devoted  to  courses  of  broad  cultural  value,  while 
the  last  two  years  are  concerned  with  courses  more  technical 
in  character.  Rather  liberal  allowance  has  been  made  for 
electives;  but  these  electives  must  be  selected  primarily  from 
the  fields  of  sociology,  social  administration,  psychology, 
economics,  education,  English,  political  science  and  business 
administration.  Courses  in  related  fields  will  be  allowed 
where  cause  for  the  election  thereof  is  shown.  All  electives 
must  be  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  School. 
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curriculum 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration 

Name  of  Course Nature  of  Work Hours  Per  Week 

Freshman  Year                                            1  2 

Business    Administration    103 Industrial  and  Commercial 

Geography    3  0 

Business   Administration    104 Resources  and  Industries 0  3 

English    101-102    Rhetoric    and    Composition....  3  3 

Mathematics    101    College   Algebra   3  0 

Mathematics   108    Business  Mathematics  0  3 

Foreign    Language    3  3 

Social    Administration    lOlS Development  of  Social 

Institutions    2  0 

Business  Administration  102E  Economic   History  0  3 

Military  Science  101-102  2  2 

Physical   Education    101-102   1  1 

17  18 

Soplwrnore  Year 

Business  Administration  211-212 Principles  of  Accounting 3  3 

Business   Administration   201-202E..  Principles  of  Economics  3  3 

Foreign  Language — Continuation  of  Course  Commenced  in 

Freshman  Year  3  3 

Laboratory   Science   Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Biology  5  5 

Military   Science   201-202 2  2 

Physical  Education  201-202 1  1 

17  17 

Junior  Year 

Political    Science    101-102 American  Government  and 

Politics    3  3 

Philosophy  201   General  Psychology  3  0 

Philosophy   204   Business  Psychology   0  3 

Business    Administration    302E Elements   of    Statistics 0  3 

Business    Administration    321E Financial  Organization  of 

Society    3  0 

Business  Administration  322  Financial  Management  0  3 

Business    Administration    331E Principles   of   Marketing   3  0 

Business   Administration   341 Fundamentals  of  Manufac- 
turing Administration  3  0 

Business   Administration    372 Personnel    Management    0  3 

Approved    elective    _ 3  3 

18  18 

Senior  Year  

Business    Administration    351E Transportation  and  Com- 
munication      3  0 

Business   Administration   361 Risk-bearing   and   Insurance..  3  0 

Business  Administration  401  Business   Law   3  0 

Business   Administration   402 Advanced   Business   Law   0  3 

Business    Administration    404E Social   Control  of  Business 

Enterprise    0  3 

Business    Administration    409-410.... Business  Policy  3  3 

Approved    electives    6  9 

18  18 
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curriculum 

Leading  to  the   Degree  of   Bachelor  of   Science  in  Journalism 

Name  of  Course  Nature  of  Work  Hours  Per  Week 

Freshman  Year                                         1  2 

English    101-102    Rhetoric   and   Composition 3  3 

English    103-104    Introduction  to  English 

Literature     3  3 

Foreign  Language  3  3 

Mathematics    101    College   Algebra    3  0 

Business  Administration    102E Economic    History    0  3 

Business  Administration  103  Industrial   and   Commercial 

Geography    3  0 

Business   Administration    104 Resources  and  Industries 0  3 

Military   Science    101-102 2  2 

Physical  Education  101-102 1  1 

18  18 

Sophoviore  Year 

Journalism   201-202    History  and  Principles  of 

Journalism    3  3 

Business   Administration   201-202E.. Principles  of  Economics 3  3 

Foreign  Language  3  3 

Laboratory   Science Chemistry,  Physics,  or 

Biology    5  5 

Military    Science   201-202 2  2 

Physical    Education    201-202 1  1 

17  17 

Junior  Year 

Journalis.m  301   News — Principles  of 

Reporting   3  0 

Journalism  302  News — Practice  of  Reporting  0  3 

Journalism   303-304   Newspaper   Production   3  3 

Social  Administration  302S Social  and  Economic  History 

of  United  States  0  3 

Political  Science  101-102  American  Government  and 

Politics    3  3 

Philosophy  201   General  Psychology  3  0 

Philosophy   203   Logic   3  0 

Approved  electives  3  6 

18  IS 

Senior  Year 

Journalism   305-306    Feature  Writing  3  3 

Journalism  403   Editorials    2  0 

Journalism  404  Law  of  the  Press  0  2 

Business    Administration    409-410... .Business  Policy  3  3 

Business  Administration  433  Advertising    3  0 

Business   Administration    434 Advanced   Advertising    0  3 

Approved  electives  7  7 

18  18 
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curriculum 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Social  Administration* 

Name  of  Course Nature  of  Work Hours  Per  Week 

Freshman   Year                                           1  2 

Chemistry    101-102    General  Chemistry  5  ^5 

English    101-102    Rhetoric   and   Composition 3  3 

Foreign    Language    3  3 

Mathematics    101    College   Algebra   3  0 

Business    Administration    102E Economic  History  0  3 

Social  Administration   122  The  Field  of  Social  Work  ....  0  1 

Military  Science  101-102  2  2 

Physical   Education    101-102   1  1 

17  18 

Sophomore  Year 


Business  Administration    201-202E.. Principles  of  Economics  3  3 

Foreign  Language  3  3 

Philosophy   201    General   Psychology  3  0 

Political    Science    101-102 Am.  Govt,  and  Politics 3  3 

Social  Administration  221S Intro,  to  Soc.  and  Soc.  Admin...  3  0 

Military  Science  201-202  2  2 

Physical  Education  201-202 1  1 

Approved   Electives   0  6 

18  18 


Junior  Year 


Biology   111   Principles  of  Animal  Biology..  5  0 

Biology   118   Genetics    0  4 

Business  Administration  302E  Elements   of   Statistics   0  3 

Social  Administration  301  Hist,  of  Modern    Philanthropy  2  0 

Social   Administration    302S   Soc,  and  Econ.  Hist,  of  U.  S...  0  3 

Social  Administration  361  Principles  of  Soc.  Case  Work.. 3  0 

Social  Administration  331  Public   Health   2  0 

Speech  201  Effective   Speaking   3  0 

Approved   Electives  3  8 

^_____ 18  18 

Senior  Yea/r 

Social  Administration  366  Psychiatric    Social    Work 0  1 

Social  Administration  372  Social   Law   and   Social 

Legislation    0  3 

Social   Administration   441S   Principles  of  Sociology ] 

or  [30 

Social   Administration   445S   Social  Philosophy  J 

Social  Administration  443S -Race    Problems   3  0 

Social    Administration    465-466 Field    Work    2  2 

Social  Administration  422  Florida's   Charitable  and 

Penal  Institutions  0  3 

Approved   Electives   9  8 


17     17 


*ln  this  curriculum,  required  courses  as  well  as  some  electives  in 
Social  Administration  through  the  Junior  year  are  offered  with  one 
exception  in  1926-27.  The  full  four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  De- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Social  Administration  will  be  provided 
as  fast  as  the  demand  for  training  in  social  work  manifests  itself  and 
as  funds  are  made  available  by  legislative  appropriations  or  otherwise. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION* 

Professor  Matherly  Assistant  Professor  Gray 

Assistant   Professor   Curtis  Instructor  Eldridge 

Instructor  Day  Instructor  Phillips 

GENERAL    BUSINESS 

Business  Administration  102E**. — Economic  History. — 
A  survey  of  the  stages  in  the  evolution  of  capitalistic  economy. 
The  development  of  the  economic  organization  of  society  is 
traced  from  primitive  times  to  the  present.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  origin  and  development  of  the  wage  system, 
the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  growth  of  world  markets,  and 
the  relation  of  industrial  advancement  to  political  policy. 
Study  is  confined  largely  to  England  and  the  United  States. 
(Second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  11-2  year-hours.  Curtis, 
Phillips.) 

Business  Administration  103, — Industrial  and  Commer- 
cial Geography. — This  course  deals  with  the  adjustments  to 
natural  environment  which  man  makes  in  his  effort  to  secure 
a  living.  The  subject-matter  consists  of  climate,  soils,  prod- 
ucts of  land  and  sea,  natural  divisions  of  the  world,  trade 
routes,  and  commercial  centers.  (First  semester;  3  hours. 
Credit,  11-2  year-hours.     Phillips,  Eldridge.) 

Business  Administration  104. — Resources  and  Indus- 
tries.— A  study  of  the  economic  resources  of  the  world; 
sources  and  economic  importance  of  principal  commodities ; 
types  of  basic  industries,  including  processes  of  production, 
localizing  factors  and  relative  positions  of  various  geographi- 
cal territories.  Special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  South 
in  general  and  to  Florida  in  particular.  (Prerequisite:  Busi- 
ness Adnninistration  103.  Second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit, 
11-2  year-hours.    Phillips,  Eldridge.) 

Business  Administration  105. — Elements  of  Business 
English. — ^The  use  of  English  in  business;  analysis  and  writ- 


*The  courses  in  Business  Administration  are  given  by  the  Department 
of  Economics  and  Business  Administration,  instructors  dividing  their 
time  between  business  administration  and  economics.  The  courses  in 
economics  are  described  under  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the 
General  Catalog,  pp.  75-77. 

**The  courses  in  Business  Administration  marked  E  are  the  same 
courses  as  those  in  Economics.  For  example,  Business  Administration 
102E  is  the  same  as  Economics  102,  or  Business  Administration  302E  is 
the  same  as  Economics  302. 
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ing  of  letters  of  application,  collection,  credit,  inquiry,  ad- 
justment, acknowledgment,  and  sales;  the  grammatical  con- 
struction of  letters;  the  preparation  of  professional  forms; 
the  writing  of  business  reports.  (First  semester;  3  hours. 
Credit,  1 1-2  yea7'-hours.)     Omitted  in  1926-27. 

Business  Administration  201-202E. — Principles  of  Eco- 
nomics.— The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  general  un- 
derstanding of  present-day  economic  organization.  An  an- 
alysis is  m'ade  of  production,  distribution,  and  consumption. 
In  addition,  attention  is  devoted  to  the  principles  governing 
value  and  market  price  with  a  brief  introduction  to  money, 
banking  and  credit,  industrial  combinations,  transportation 
and  communication,  labor  problems,  and  economic  reform. 
(Both  semesters;  3  hours.  Credit,  3  year-hours.  Matherly, 
Curtis,  Eldridge.)  j 

Business  Administration  302E. — Elements  of  Satistics. 
— An  introduction  to  statistics ;  brief  consideration  of  statisti- 
cal theory;  collection,  classification  and  presentation  of  eco- 
nomic data;  construction  of  graphs  and  charts;  study  of 
index  numbers;  problems  of  statistical  research.  Each  stu~ 
dent  is  required  to  complete  one  or  more  projects  in  statisti- 
cal investigation.  (Prerequisites:  Business  Administration 
201-202E.  Second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit  1  1-2  year- 
hours.    Gray.) 

Business  Administration  308. — Business  Organization 
and  Ma7iagement. — The  forms  of  business  organization  with 
emphasis  on  the  corporation.  The  external  relations  of  a 
business  organization  and  the  internal  coordination  of  the 
factors  in  production  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  ef- 
fective control  and  definite  responsibility  for  results.  Special 
attention  will  be  directed  to  the  various  functions  to  be  per- 
formed, such  as,  production,  finance,  personnel,  marketing, 
risk-taking,  and  records  and  standards.  (Primarily  for  stu- 
dents in  Engineering  and  Pharmacy.  Prerequisite:  Eco- 
nomics 201-202  or  Economics  307.  Second  semester;  3  hours. 
Credit,  11-2  year-hours.    Eldridge.) 

Business  Administration  401. — Business  Laiv. — Con- 
tracts and  agency;  the  formation,  operation,  interpretation, 
and  discharge  of  binding  agreements,  creation  of  the  relation 
of  agency;  types  of  agents;    rights    and    obligations    of  the 
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agent,  principal,  and  third  party ;  termination  of  the  relation- 
ship of  agency.  (Required  of  Seniors  in  Business  Administra- 
tion. First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  1  1-2  yea7'-hours. 
Day.) 

Business  Administration  402. — Advanced  Business 
Laiv. — Conveyances  and  mortgages  of  real  property;  sales 
and  mortgages  of  personal  property;  the  law  of  negotiable 
instruments ;  partnership.  (Required  of  Seniors  in  Business 
Adniiyiistration.  Second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  11-2 
year-hours.    Day.) 

Business  Administration  404E. — Social  Control  of  Busi- 
ness Enterprise. — A  general  survey  of  the  field  of  social  con- 
trol ;  purposes  of  social  control ;  formal  and  informal  types  of 
social  control ;  control  of  accounts,  prices  and  capitalization ; 
government  policy  toward  business;  current  government 
regulation ;  services  and  agencies  which  modern  governments 
undertake  to  provide  for  business  enterprises.  (Prerequi- 
site: Business  Administration  201-202E.  Second  semester; 
3  hours.     Credit,  11-2  year-hours.     Curtis.) 

Business  Administration  409-410. — Business  Policy. — 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  correlate,  coordinate  and  tie 
together  the  various  specialized  courses  in  business  adminis- 
tration. The  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  chief  executive.  Con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  forms  of  organization,  external  and 
internal  relationships  of  the  business,  lines  of  authority, 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  functional  departments,  meth- 
ods of  determining  policies,  and  standards  of  operating  ef- 
ficiency. Various  faculty  members  and  outside  business 
executives  assist  the  instructor  in  charge  in  the  presentation 
of  specific  business  cases  and  problems.  Students  are  re- 
quired to  apply  business  principles  to  these  cases  and  prob- 
lems and  make  written  reports  thereon,  (Required  of  Seniors 
in  Business  Administration  and  Journalism.  Both  semesters; 
3  hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.    Matherly.) 

Business  Administration  501E. — History  of  Economic 
Thought. — (For   qualified   seniors   and    graduate    students. 
First  semester;  tivo  1  1-2  hour  periods.     Credit,  1  1-2  year- 
hours )     Omitted  in  1926-27. 

Business  Administration  502E. — Advanced  Economics. 
— An  intensive  study  of  the  principles  governing  value,  mar- 
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ket  price  and  distribution  as  set  forth  by  selected  present- 
day  authorities.  (For  qualified  seniors  and  graduate  stu- 
dents.    Second  semester;  tivo    1  1-2  hour    'periods.      Credit, 

1  1-2  year-hours ,)     Omitted  in  1926-27. 

Business  Administration  503-504. — Seminar  in  Busi- 
ness Administration. — Students  individually  and  in  groups 
will  be  directed  in  special  projects  of  business  research  with 
reports  and  discussion.  (Both  semesters;  one  two-hour 
period  a  week.     Credit,  3  year-hours.    Matherly,  Curtis.) 


ACCOUNTING 

Business  Administration  211-212. — Principles  of  Ac- 
counting.— Lectures  with  laboratory  assignments.  An  intro- 
ductory survey  of  the  accounting  process;  the  underlying 
principles  of  double-entry  record  making;  basic  types  of  rec- 
ords and  reports;  accounting  procedure  and  technique — dur- 
ing the  first  semester.  The  work  of  the  second  semester  is 
concerned  primarily  with  a  study  of  the  balance  sheet  and  the 
statement  of  profit  and  loss,  their  form  and  content,  and  the 
related  problems  of  valuation,  depreciation,  reserves,  profits, 
etc.  Laboratory  exercises.  (Prerequisite:  Business  Admin- 
istration 103-lOJi..  Both  semesters;  two  lectures  and  tivo 
laboratory  hours  a  week.     Credit,  3  year-hours.     Gray.) 

Business  Administration  311-312. — Advanced  Account- 
ing.— Lectures  and  problems.  An  advanced  study  in  account- 
ing theory  and  practice.  Special  types  of  problems  together 
with  forms,  records,  and  reports  peculiar  to  each.  Applica- 
tion of  theory  in  the  solution  of  practical  problems  will  be 
emphasized.  (Prerequisite:  Business  Administration  211- 
212.    Both  semesters;  3  hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.    Gray.) 

Business  Administration  411. — Cost  Accounting. — Lec- 
tures and  problems.  A  study  of  the  methods  of  collection, 
compilation  and  interpretation  of  cost  data  for  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprises ;  preparation  of  records  and  reports ; 
uses  of  cost  data  in  business  control.  Principles  and  proce- 
dure illustrated  by  typical  problems.  (Prerequisite:  Busiy- 
ness  Administration  311-312.  First  semester;  3  hours. 
Credit,  11-2  year-hours.     Gray.)     Omitted  in  1926-27. 

Business  Administration  412. — Auditing. — ^Lectures 
and  problems.     A  study  of  the  various  types  of  audits,  the 
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methods  of  conducting  each,  and  the  preparation  of  reports. 
Principles  illustrated  by  problems.  (Prerequisite:  Busi- 
ness Administration  311-312.  Second  semester;  3  hours. 
Credit,  11-2  year-hours.     Gray.)     Omitted  in  1926-27. 

Business  Administration  414. — Income  Tax  Procedure. 
— Lectures  and  problems.  A  study  of  the  Federal  Income 
Tax  law  and  the  related  accounting  problems.  Exercises  in 
the  preparation  of  returns,  claims  for  refunds  and  abate- 
ments. (Prerequisite:  Business  Administration  311-312.  Sec- 
ond semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  1  1-2  yea7'-haurs.  Gray.) 
Omitted  in  1926-27. 

FINANCE 

Business  Administration  321E.  —  Financial  Organiza- 
tion of  Society. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce 
the  student  to  the  field  of  finance.  Consideration  is  given 
to  the  pecuniary  organization  of  society,  to  the  functions  per- 
formed by  financial  institutions,  and  to  the  relationships  be- 
tween finance  and  business  administration.  (Prerequisite: 
Business  Administration  201-202E.  First  semester;  3  hours. 
Credit,  11-2  year-hours.    Curtis.) 

Business  Administration  322. — Financial  Management. 
— This  course  is  concerned  with  the  financial  manager's  task 
in  an  operating  business  enterprise.  It  deals  with  financial 
policies  and  practices,  with  control  of  financial  activities,  and 
with  the  management  of  the  financial  function  in  business  ad- 
ministration. (Prerequisite:  Business  Administration  321 E. 
Second  semester;  3  hours.    Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours.    Curtis.) 

Business  Administration  421E. — Banking  Theory  and 
Practice. — The  fundamentals  of  banking;  the  functions  of 
commercial  banks;  bank  organization  and  management;  re- 
ceiving deposits;  granting  loans;  bank  accounting;  handling 
of  credit  instruments,  checks,  drafts,  acceptances  and  bills  of 
exchange.  (Prerequisite:  Business  Administration  321 E. 
First  semester;  3  hours.    Credit,  11-2  year-hours.   Eldridge.) 

Business  Administration  422. — Principles  of  Invest- 
ment.— A  study  of  the  various  forms  of  investments  with  ref- 
erence to  their  suitability  for  the  different  types  of  investors ; 
the  money  market,  its  nature  and  the  financial  factors  which 
influence  the  price    movements    of    securities;    elements    of 
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sound  investment  and  methods  of  computing  net  earnings, 
amortization,  rights  and  convertibles.  The  aim  will  be  to 
train  the  student  to  act  efficiently  in  a  financial  capacity 
either  as  a  borrower  or  lender,  as  investor  or  trustee,  or  as  fis- 
cal agent  of  a  corporation.  (Prerequisite:  Business  Admin- 
istration 321E.  Second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  11-2  year- 
hours.    Eldridge.) 

Business  Administration  429E. — Government  Finance. 
— Principles  governing  expenditures  of  modern  governments ; 
sources  of  revenue;  public  credit;  principles  and  methods  of 
taxation  and  of  financial  administration  as  revealed  in  the 
fiscal  systems  of  leading  countries.  (Prerequisite:  Business 
Administration  201-202E.  First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit, 
11-2  year-hours.    Curtis.) 

MARKETING 

Business  Administration  331E. — Principles  of  Market- 
ing.— A  survey  of  the  marketing  structure  of  industrial  socie- 
ty; fundamental  functions  performed  in  the  marketing  pro- 
cess and  the  various  methods,  agencies  and  factors  respon- 
sible for  the  development  and  execution  of  these  functions; 
marketing  problems  of  the  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  and 
different  types  of  retailers;  the  marketing  function  in  busi- 
ness management.  (Prerequisite:  Business  Administration 
201-202E.  First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours. 
Eldridge.) 

Business  Administration  332. — Market  Management. — 
A  study  of  the  function  of  marketing  in  the  operation  of  busi- 
ness enterprises.  The  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  sales  man- 
ager and  the  purchasing  agent.  The  course  provides  an  in- 
troduction to  the  following :  market  analysis,  market  research, 
formulation  of  marketing  policies,  choice  of  channels  of  dis- 
tribution, methods  of  advertising  and  administrative  control 
of  marketing  activities.  (Prerequisite:  Business  AdmAnis- 
t7^ation  33 IE.  Second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  11-2  year- 
hours.    Curtis.) 

Business  Administration  431. — Principles  of  Salesman- 
ship.— Actual  practice  in  sales  methods,  including  preparation 
for  and  obtaining  the  interview;  presenting  the  sales  talk; 
meeting  and  overcoming  objections;  detailed  study  of  the 
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stages  of  the  sale ;  attention,  interest,  desire  and  action ;  sales 
tactics;  sales  personality.  Principles  covered  apply  to  all 
kinds  of  selling  specialties,  styles,  etc.  (Prerequisite:  Busi- 
ness Administration  331E-332.  First  semester  3  hours. 
Credits,  1  1-2  year-hours )  Omitted  in  1926-27. 

Business  Administration  432. — Retail  Store  Manage- 
ment. A  study  of  retail  store  problems;  types  of  stores; 
executive  control;  purchasing;  accounts;  location;  service; 
organization;  management  of  employees;  and  price  policies. 
(Prerequisite:     Business  Administr-ation  331E-332.     Second 

semester;  3  hours.     Credit,  11-2  year-hours .) 

Omitted  in  1926-27. 

Business  Administration  433. — Advertising. — T  h  e 
course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  history  and  economics  of 
advertising.  Attention  is  also  devoted  to  the  types  of  adver- 
tising and  their  adaptation  to  the  various  lines  of  business,  to 
the  relative  value  of  various  advertising  media,  to  the  psy- 
chological principles  underlying  advertising,  and  to  the  ad- 
ministrative control  of  advertising  expenditures.  (Prerequi- 
site: Business  Administration  331E-332,  or  four  semesters 
in  Journalism.  First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit  11-2  year- 
hours ;     Omitted  in  1926-27. 

Business  Administration  434. — Advanced  Advertising. 
— The  technique  of  advertising.  Consideration  is  given  to  the 
mechanics  of  advertising,  types  of  advertising  copy,  theories 
of  literary  style  as  applied  to  copy  writing,  advertising  poli- 
cies, and  methods  of  testing  the  effectiveness  of  advertising 
activities.     (Prerequisite:      Business     Administration     433. 

Second  semester;  3  hours.    Credit,  1 1-2  year-hours. 

;     Omitted  in  1926-27. 

Business  Administration  435E. — Foreign  Trade. — A 
study  of  the  principles  and  technique  of  foreign  trade.  The 
aim  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  under- 
lying theory  of  international  trade,  the  practical  aspects  of  ex- 
porting and  importing,  and  such  problems  of  foreign  trade 
policy  as  should  be  of  interest  to  every  citizen.  (Prerequi- 
site: Business  Administration  201-202E.  First  semester;  3 
hours.     Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours.    Phillips.) 
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PRODUCTION 

Business  Administration  341. — Fundamentals  of  Manu- 
facturing Administration. — This  course  covers  the  problems 
involved  in  the  construction,  equipment  and  administration  of 
a  manufacturing  enterprise.  The  unit  of  study  is  the  factory. 
The  subject  matter  is  treated  under  four  heads:  the  underly- 
ing principles  of  production,  the  agencies  of  production,  the 
control  of  production  operations,  and  the  establishment  of 
production  standards.  (Prerequisite:  Business  Administra- 
tion 201-202E.  First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit  11-2  year- 
hours.    Gray.) 

TRANSPORTATION   AND   COMMUNICATION 

Business  Administration  351E. — Transportation  and 
Communication. — Railways;  inland  and  ocean  waterways; 
highways;  the  organization  of  transportation  service;  brief 
consideration  of  rate  making ;  government  control ;  telegraph, 
telephone,  cable,  and  postal  communication.  (Prerequisite: 
Business  Administration  201-202E.  First  semester;  3  hours. 
Credit,  1  1-2  year  hours.    Phillips.) 

RISK-BEARING   AND    INSURANCE 

Business  Administration  361. — Principles  of  Risk-bear- 
ing and  Insm'ance. — A  general  introduction  to  risk,  risk-bear- 
ing and  insurance;  the  risk  element  in  modern  industry; 
forms  of  risk;  the  business  manager's  methods  of  handling 
risk.  Special  study  is  made  of  life  insurance,  fire  insurance, 
marine  insurance,  and  other  types  of  insurance.  (Prerequi- 
site: Business  Administration  201-202E.  First  semester;  3 
hours.    Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours.      Matherly.) 

PERSONNEL   MANAGEMENT 

Business  Administration  372. — Personnel  Manxigement. 
— A  scientific  study  of  the  methods  of  hiring  and  handling 
personnel  in  the  various  lines  of  industry.  The  supply,  selec- 
tion, training,  promotion,  transfer  and  discharge  of  em- 
ployees; the  computation  and  significance  of  labor  turnover; 
housing,  educational  and  recreational  facilities;  the  functions 
of  a  personnel  department  with  reference  to  efficiency  and 
maintenance  of  good  will  between  employees  and  employers. 
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(Prerequisite:     Busbiess  Administration  201-2X)2E.     Second 
semester;  3  hours.     Credit,  1  1-2  year  hours.    Matherly.) 

Business  Administration  473E. — Labor  and  Labor  Prob- 
lems.— Human  nature  and  industry ;  evolution  of  our  pres- 
ent wage  system.  Standards  of  living;  security  and  risk; 
sickness,  old  age,  unemployment.  The  workers'  side  of  the 
labor  problem;  the  problem  from  the  side  of  the  employer; 
the  community's  side  of  the  problem.  (Prerequisite:  Busi- 
ness Administration  201-202E.  First  semester;  3  hours. 
Credit,  11-2  year-hours.    Curtis.) 

JOURNALISM 

Professor  Armstrong 

Journalism  201-202. — History  and  Principles  of  Journal- 
ism.— The  history  of  Journalism  from  its  earliest  forms  down 
to  the  present  time.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  American 
Journalism,  considered  by  periods  of  time,  and  through  bio- 
graphical studies  of  leading  journalists.  Discussion  of  the 
principles  of  modern  journalism.  (Both  semesters;  3  hours. 
Credit,  3  year-hours.) 

Journalism  301. — Neivs. — Principles  of  RepoHing. — 
What  constitutes  news ;  the  gathering  of  news ;  some  practi- 
cal laboratory  work  in  the  writing,  copyreading  and  editing 
of  news.  (Prerequisite:  Journalism  201-202  or  equivalent. 
First  semester;  3  hours.    Credit,  11-2  year-hours.) 

Journalism  302. — Neivs. — Practice  in  Reporting. — Labo- 
ratory work  in  the  writing,  copyreading  and  editing  of  news. 
(Prerequisite:  Journalism  201-202.  Second  semester;  3 
hours.   Credit,  11-2  year-hours.) 

Journalism  303-304. — Neivspaper  Production. — A  con- 
sideration of  all  the  factors  involved  in  issuing  a  newspaper ; 
editorial,  business  and  mechanical ;  personnel,  organization 
and  material.  (Both  semesters;  3  hours.  Credit,  3  year- 
hours.) 

Journalism  305-306. — Feature  Writing. — A  primary 
course  in  feature  writing,  including  the  principles  of  feature 
writing  with  laboratory  work.  In  the  second  semester  labora- 
tory work  will  be  done  with  a  view  to  selling  the  manuscripts 
to  various  publications.  (Prerequisite:  One  semester  of 
Journalism.    Both  semesters;  3  hours.    Credit,  3  year-hours.) 
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Journalism  307. — Agricultural  Journalism. — A  study  of 
Journalism  from  the  standpoint  of  country  newspapers  and 
agricultural  publications,  state  and  national.  (First  semes- 
ter; 3  hours.    Credit,  11-2  year-hours.)     Omitted  in  1926-27. 

Journalism  308. — Country  Newspaper  Production. — The 
editorial,  mechanical  and  business  phases  of  country  newspa- 
per production.  (Second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  1  1-2 
year-hours.)     Omitted  in  1926-27. 

Journalism  403. — Laiv  of  the  Press. — A  consideration  of 
the  laws  governing  the  public  press,  with  special  study  of  the 
law  of  libel.  (Prerequisite:  One  semester  of  Journalism. 
Open  to  Junio7's  and  Seniors.    First  semester;  2  hours.  Credit, 

1  year-hour. 

Journalism  404. — Editorials. — The  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  editorial  writing.  (Prerequisite:  Two  semesters  of 
Journalism.    Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.    Second  semester, 

2  hours.    Credit,  1  year-hour.) 

SOCIAL  ADMINISTRATION* 

Professor  Bristol  Dr.  Walsh 

Mr.  Carleton 

Social  Administration  lOlS.** — Development  of  Social 
Institutions. — After  a  brief  introductory  study  of  the  begin- 
nings of  human  life  and  of  the  differentiation  into  races,  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  development  of  such  institutions 
as  the  family,  property,  government,  education,  law,  morals 
and  religion.  (First  semester;  2  hours.  Credit,  1  year-hour. 
Bristol.)  \ 

Social  Administration  122. — The  Field  of  Social  Work. 
— An  orientation  course  presenting  a  general  view  of  the  field 
of  social  work  as  illustrated  by  its  present  scope  and  methods. 
This  course  is  planned  not  only  for  those  looking  forward  to 
social  work  as  a  career,  but  for  those  preparing  for  the  pro- 


*The  courses  in  Social  Administration  are  given  by  the  Department 
of  Sociology  and  Social  Administration,  instructors  dividing  their  time 
between  sociology  and  social  administration.  The  courses  in  sociology 
are  described  under  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  General 
Catalog,  p.  77. 

**The  courses  in  Social  Administration  marked  S  are  the  same 
courses  as  those  in  Sociology.  For  example,  Social  Administration  lOlS 
is  the  same  as  Sociology  101,  or  Social  Administration  302S  is  the 
same  as  Sociology  302. 
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fessions  of  Law,  Medicine,  Teaching,  all  forms  of  religious 
work,  and  for  those  preparing  for  business.  (Second  semes- 
ter; 1  hour.  Credit,  1-2  year  hour.  Bristol,  special  lecturers.) 

Social  Administration  221S. — Introduction  to  Sociology 
and  Social  Administration. — The  problem  method  will  be  used 
to  bring  out  certain  fundamental  aspects,  problems  and  prin- 
ciples of  associational  life  with  a  consideration  of  methods 
of  improvement.  Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  required 
to  make  an  intensive  study,  first,  of  some  family  group.  This 
will  be  used  to  illustrate  principles  of  heredity,  population 
changes,  family  life,  habit  formation  under  control,  the  de- 
velopment of  customs,  mores,  housing,  recreation,  religion, 
etc.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  similar  study  of  a  commun- 
ity, a  school,  a  church,  and  some  philanthropic  agency.  (First 
semester;  3  hours.  Credit  11-2  year-hours.  Bristol.) 

Social  Administration  301. — History  of  Modem  Phil- 
anthropy.— A  historical  approach  to  an  understanding  of 
modern  scientific  philanthropy.  (First  semester;  2  hours. 
Credit,  1  year-hour.)     Omitted  in  1926-27. 

Social  Administration  302S. — Social  and  Economic  His- 
tory of  the  United  States. — A  brief  survey  of  the  industrial 
development  of  the  United  States  with  a  consideration  of  ac- 
companying changes  in  social  life  and  institutions.  (Second 
semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  1 1-2  year-hours.    Bristol.) 

Social  Administration  322S.  —  Rural  Sociology. — A 
broad  survey  of  the  field  of  rural  life  in  its  social  aspects; 
methods  of  improvement.  (Second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit, 
11-2  year-hours.    Bristol.) 

Social  Administration  324S. — Criminology  and  Pen- 
ology.— Nature  and  causes  of  crime;  punishment,  correction, 
prevention.  Sociological  aspects  of  criminal  law  and  pro- 
cedure. Constructive  proposals.  (Prerequisite:  Social  Ad- 
ministration 221S  or  equivalent.  Second  semester;  3  hours. 
Credit,  11-2  year-hours.    Bristol.) 

Social  Administration  331. — Public  Health. — History 
of  preventive  medicine;  personal  hygiene;  community  hy- 
giene ;  the  recognition  of  the  ordinary  communicable  diseases ; 
sanitation ;  a  constructive  health  program.  (First  semester; 
2  hours.     Credit,    1  year-hour.      Lecturei^s    provided  by  the 
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State  Board    of  Health    and    Florida    Public    Health    Asso- 
ciation.) 

Social  Administration  362. — Principles  of  Social  Case 
Work. — The  methods  of  case  work  as  applied  to  the  treatment  j 
of  the  socially  inadequate,  under  classified  groups.  (Prere- 
quisite or  co-requisite:  Social  Administration  122  and  either 
301  or  221 S  or  equivaleiit.  Second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit, 
1  1-2  year-hours ) 

Social  Administration  366. — Psychiatric  Social  Work. — ' 
A  course  of  eight  two-hour  lectures  and  clinics  at  the  State 
Farm  Colony  for  the  Epileptic  and  Feebleminded  on  the  psy- 
chology of  sub-normal,  abnormal,  and  psychopathic  children, 
together  with  clinical  diagnosis,  treatment  and  training. 
(Prerequisite:  General  Psychology.  Second  semester.  Credit, ^ 
1-2  year-hour.  Dr.  Walsh.) 

Social  Administration  368. — Correctional  Social  Work. 
— A  study  of  the  principles  and  technique  of  probation  andi 
parole  based  on  actual  experience  in  the  courts  and  in  the] 
field,  and  on  recent  extensive  literature  of  the  subject.  In- 
tended for  those  who  plan  to  become  probation  or  parole  offi- 
cers, juvenile  court  judges,  or  social  workers  in  the  field  of 
delinquency.    (Prerequisite:   Social  AdminisU'ation   122   and] 
one  other  course,  preferably  221S.  Second  semester;  3  hours. 
Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours )   Omitted  in  1926-27. 

Social  Administration  372. — Social  Law  and  Social] 
Legislation. — A  study  of  the  Laws  of  Florida  pertaining  to 
social  welfare  and  comparison  with  those  of  other  states. 
Principles  of  social  legislation.  Suggestions  as  to  improve- 
ment. Practice  in  bill-drafting.  (Prerequisite:  Social  Ad- 
ministration 221S.  Second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  1  1-2 
year-hours )     Omitted  in  1926-27. 

Social  Administration  422. — Florida's  ChaHtable,  Cor- 
rectional and  Penal  Institutions. — A  concrete  study  of  the 
charitable,  correctional  and  penal  institutions  of  the  State  and 
methods  of  administration,  control  and  supervision.  As  many 
as  possible  of  these  institutions  will  be  visited,  and  groups  of 
students  assigned  to  an  intensive  study  of  certain  institutions 
or  classes  of  institutions  and  the  problems  involved.  (Pre- 
requisite: Social  Administration  221 S  or  equivalent.  Second 
semester;  3  hours.     Credit,  1  1-2  year  hours.     Bristol.) 
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j  Social  Administration  424. — Community  Organization. 
J! — Theory  of  Community ;  process  of  community  organization ; 
j-iformation   of   community   ideals   and   cooperative   activities. 

([Formal  organization  of  forces  and  agencies — health,  business, 
[philanthropic,  and  their  federation.  The  Community  Chest 
movement.  (Second  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  11-2  year- 
hours. ;     Omitted  in  1926-27. 

Social  Administration  441  S. — Principles  of  Sociology. — 
A  brief  study  of  the  principles  of  social  evolution,  social  or- 
ganization, social  control  and  social  progress.  (Prerequisite: 
\  Social  Administration  221 S  or  equivalent.  First  semester; 
3  hours.  Credit,  11-2  year-hours.  Bristol.)  Omitted  in 
1926-27. 

Social  Administration  443S. — Race  Problems. — Causes 
of  race  antagonism ;  racial  inequality.  History,  causes  and 
effects  of  immigration.  The  Negro  problem.  (Prerequisite: 
one  course  in  Sociology  or  special  permission.  First  semester; 
3  hours.  Credit,  11-2  year-hours.  Bristol.)  Omitted  in 
1926-27. 

Social  Administration  445S. — hitroduction  to  Social 
Philosophy. — An  attempt  to  find  a  meaning  of  life  and  of 
progress  by  a  study  of  biological  and  social  evolution  and  the 
laws  of  associational  life  and  development.     (Primarily  for 

I  Juniors  and  Sc7iiors  who  are  majoring  in  Philosophy  and  So- 
ciology. First  semester;  3  hours.  Credit,  1  1-2  year-hours. 
Bristol.)     Omitted  in  1926-27. 

Social  Administration  465-466. — Field  Work. — At  least 
240  hours  of  field  work  will  be  required  of  all  students  who 
are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Social 
Administration.  This  may  be  taken  either  in  connection  with 
University  class  work  or  during  summers  in  connection  with 
approved  agencies  in  Florida  or  other  states.  (Prerequisite: 
Social  Administration  361.  First  and  second  semesters.  Credit 
according  to  hours  in  field ) 

Social  Administration  541-542S. — Seminar  in  Social 
Theory. — (First  and  second  semesters;  3  hours.  Credit,  11-2 
year-hours.    Bristol.) 

Social  Administration  561-562. — Semhiar;  Case  Work 
Discussion. — (For  graduate  students  doing  advanced  ivork  in 
case  prohleins.     First  and  second  semesters.     One  two-hour 
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period  a  week.    Credit,  2  year-hours )     Omitted 

in  1926-27. 

Social  Administration  571-572. — Seminar  in  Social  Re- 
search and  Investigation. — Students  individually  and  inj 
groups  will  be  directed  in  the  investigation  of  social  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  with  reports  and  discussions.  (For  gradu- 
ate students  majoring  in  Business  or  Social  Administration. 
First  and  second  semester's;  one  two-hour  period  a  week. 
Credit,  3  year-hours.  Matherly,  Bristol.) 
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FOREWORD 


The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  began  thi&  study  of  truck 
farming  in  1917,  and  later  the  College  of  Agriculture  bf  the 
University  of  Florida  ciooperated  in  the  work,  to  the  extent 
of  furnishing  one  field  man  (H.  G.  Hamilton).  The  study 
was  finished  in  1922,  and  the  results  were  compiled  and  pre- 
pared for  publication  by  the  workers  in  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  authors  wish  to  extend  thanks  and  acknowledgement 
of  aid  to  Messrs.  R.  J.  Leth,  F.  Montgomery,  C.  E.  Hope,  ,1. 
M.  Purdom,  Jr.,  E.  S.  Haskell,  F.  H.  Shelledy,  H.  A.  Miller, 
C.  R.  Swinson,  and  C.  C.  Taylor  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  to  H.  G.  Hamilton  of  the  Flbrida  College  of 
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AN  ECONOMIC  STUDY  OF 
TRUCK  FARMING  IN  THE  PLANT  CITY  AREA, 

HILLSBORO  COUNTY,  FLORIDA 

By   Bruce   McKinley   and   W.   C.   Funk* 


INTRODUCTION 

Trucking,  like  other  special  kinds  of  farming,  has  developed 
practices  peculiar  to  itself.  Diversity  of  crops,  utilization  of 
labor,  quantities  of  fertilizer  used,  items  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penses, are  shown  in  this  study  from  data  taken  on  100  farms, 
in  the  area  near  Plant  City  for  the  years  1917  to  1922,  in- 
clusive. 

The  study  was  made  to  determine  the  practices  involved 
in  the  production  of  truck  crops  and  the  profit  from  truck 
farming  in  the  area,  and  to  make  information  available  which 
will  indicate  how  some  of  the  less  successful  growers  may 
improve  the  organization  of  their  business. 

It  is  believed  that  the  results  of  this  study  will  be  helpful 
to  farmers  on  truck  farms  in  Florida,  and  to  those  from  other 
sections  who  may  locate  in  the  state  in  the  future. 

The  area  was  selected  because  it  is  a  well  established  truck- 
ing section,  and  represents  a  type  of  farming  with  a  great 
diversity  of  truck  crops. 

•  At  the  time  this  manuscript  was  prepared,  Bruce  McKinley  was  As- 
sistant Agricultural  Economist,  and  W.  C.  Funk  was  Associate  Farm 
Economist,  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  former  has  been  Assistant  in 
Agricultural  Economics  at  the  Ag-ricultural  Experiment  Station,  Univer- 
sity of  Florida,  since  January  1,  1926. 
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ECONOMIC  HISTORY 

As  early  as  1845  a  United  States  Civil  engineer  in  a  report 
on  the  township  where  Plant  City  now  stands  says,  "The 
prairies  form  a  cattle  ranch  unsurpassed  in  the  United 
States."  The  original  site  of  Plant  City  was  a  cotton  field 
when  platted  into  town  lots.  As  late  as  1867  the  country 
was  largely  a  wilderness.  Orange  trees  were  planted  for 
family  use,  and  long  staple  cotton,  sugar  cane  and  sweet  po- 
tatoes were  important  crops  at  an  early  date.  Farm  prod- 
ucts and  supplies  were  hauled  by  ox  teams  to  and  from  Fort 
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Pig.  1.  Location  of  farms — The  farms  studied  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Plant 
City,  Hillsboro  County,  Florida.  It  will  be  noted  that  Plant  City  has  good 
shipping  facilities.  The  two  railroads  to  the  north  are  main  lines  of  two 
competing  companies  having  direct  connections  to  New  York  City.  Most 
of  the  farms  studied  were  located  in  settlements  containing  good  soils. 
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Meade  in  Polk  County,  a  distance  of  nearly  fifty  miles,  before 
railroads  were  built  into  this  section.  The  early  settlers  paid 
their  taxes  with  crop  receipts,  and  traded  cattle  and  hogs  for 
necessities.  Land  values  were  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  acre,  but 
cheaper  in  large  tracts. 

The  first  railroad  was  built  to  Plant  City  in  the  70's,  and 
for  a  time  this  was  the  terminal  for  what  is  now  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  Railway.  Trucking  did  not  begin  until  about  this 
time.  Tampa  soon  became  the  leading  market,  but  truck 
farming  did  not  have  an  important  place  until  outside  mar- 
kets were  opened  through  means  of  railroads. 

According  to  the  Census,  the  value  of  orchard  products  in 
1879  for  Hillsboro  County  was  $49,268.  The  main  field  crop 
was  corn  grown  on  4,968  acres;  sweet  potatoes  ranked  next 
in  importance  to  corn,  being  grown  on  583  acres ;  cotton 
was  grown  on  556  acres,  and  sugar  cane  on  238  acres.  The 
above  figures  included  Pinellas  County  which  was  separated 
from  Hillsboro  in  1911. 

The  freeze  in  1894-95  gave  the  citrus  industry  in  Florida  a 
severe  shock,  as  practically  all  the  citrus  groves  were  killed 
down.  New  sprouts  grew  from  many  of  these,  and  as  a  re- 
sult fine  seedling  groves  producing  large  quantities  of  good 
quality  fruit  now  mark  the  old  grove  sites. 

The  growing  of  vegetables  for  northern  markets  was  a  new 
industry  which  developed  about  1900.  In  the  Plant  City  area 
it  has  assumed  large  proportions,  and  at  present  trucking, 
griowing  of  citrus  fruits  and  a  small  amount  of  stock  raising 
are  the  principal  farm  enterprises. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  AREA 

Location:  The  area  is  located  in  the  west  central  part  of 
Florida.  Plant  City,  which  is  approximately  in  the  center  of 
the  area  studied,  is  22  miles  northeast  of  Tampa  and  189 
miles  south  of  Jacksonville  (Fig.  1.).  Truckers  from  every 
direction  and  from  long  distances,  haul  their  crops  to  be  ship- 
ped from  this  distributing  center,  so  it  has  become  a  widely 
known  market. 

Transportation  facilities:  This  area  has  especially  good 
transportation  facilities.  The  main  lines  of  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  and  Atlantic  Coast  Line  pass  through  Plant  City  and 
give  good  outlets  to  northern  markets;  also  the  main  high- 
ways from  Tampa  to  Jacksonville  and  to  other  parts  of  Flor- 
ida pass  through  or  have  connections  at  Plant  City.  The 
county  Is  well  supplied  with  paved  roads  leading  in  all  direc- 
tions. Freight  boats  make  regular  trips  from  Tampa  to  Gulf 
and  Atlantic  ports  as  well  as  to  foreign  markets. 

Soils:  As  a  rule  the  soils  of  the  state  are  quite  variable, 
and  this  area  is  no  exception.  A  number  Of  soil  types  may 
often  be  found  on  the  same  farm,  making  care  necessary  in 
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Fig.  2.  Distribution  of  rainfall. — The  outstanding-  months  of  heavy  rainfall 
are  July  and  August.    (Continued  on  next  page). 
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Fig.   2,  continued.    Distribution   of   rainfall. — Heavy  rainfall   in   the  spring 
montha   such  as  that  of  April,   1920,   was   damaging  to   some   crops. 
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selecting  a  farm.  The  spotted  nature  of  the  soil  types  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  soil  map  of  HiUsboro  County.* 
On  a  map  of  this  size,  however,  it  is  not  feasible  to  designate 
all  of  the  small  irregular  areas  of  a  soil  type  containing  five 
acres  or  less. 

The  farms  are  not  contiguous,  as  might  be  supposed,  but 
they  are  located  mainly  on  the  good  truck  soils.  There  is  still 
much  good   soil  available  as  well  as  considerable  poor  soil. 

The  three  soils  having  the  highest  economic  value  in  this 
area  are  the  Norfolk  fine  sand,  Scranton  fine  sand,  and 
Portsmouth  fine  sand.  The  Norfolk  fine  sand  is  not  a  strong 
type,  but  is  in  demand  near  bodies  of  water  and  on  well- 
drained  higher  land,  for  citrus  production.  The  Scranton 
fine  sand  is  dark  gray  to  black  in  color;  it  retains  moisture 
well.  Much  of  the  land  of  this  type  is  in  cultivation,  and  is 
generally  planted  to  truck  crops.  The  Portsmouth  fine  sand 
is  black  in  color  containing  a  high  percentage  of  organic  mat- 
ter and  this  is  also  generally  used  for  growing  truck. 

Topography:  The  area  in  which  these  records  were  taken, 
is  comparatively  flat.  Occasional  depressions  are  found  which 
during  the  rainy  ,season  fill  with  water,  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  use  these  for  agricultural  purposes.  Many  <  f  the 
best  truck  soils  are  located  on  relatively  low  levels  but  have 
been  rendered  safe  for  cropping  purposes  by  ditching  and 
draining  to  lower  levels.  Plant  City  has  an  elevation  of  121 
feet.    The  drainage  of  the  County  is  carried  into  Tampa  Bay. 

Climate:  Hillsboro  County  has  a  sub-tropical  climate.  The 
mean  temperature  is  70.4  F.  The  summers  are  long  but  be- 
cause of  the  breezes  from  the  Gulf,  the  usual  effects  of  warm 
days  and  high  humidity  are  not  so  noticeable  here  as  in 
many  places.  Winters  are  mild,  yet  there  are  periods  of  mod- 
erately cool  weather. 

Temperature  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  trucking 
business  in  Florida,  because  a  large  percentage  of  the  ito- 
ducts  grown  are  subject  to  serious  damage  by  cold.  Climatic 
conditions,  such  as  too  much  or  too  little  rain,  may  hold  in 
check  the  activities  t)f  farmers  in  preparing  the  ground  and 
planting  the  seed  at  the  proper  time,  and  cool  weather  often 
prevents  healthy  germination  and  growth.  These  hazards 
prevent  farmers  from  carrying  out  a  very  definite  program, 
and  often  account  for  some  of  the  variations  in  acreages  of 
different  crops  in  different  years.  It  is  true  that  the  long 
season  would  permit  these  crops  to  mature  if  planted  when 
conditions  become  more  favorable,  but  this  would  put  them 
on  the  market  too  late  to  secure  prices  that  would  bring  a 
profit,  largely  on  account  of  the  competition  of  truck  crops 
from  other  states  nearer  the  large  markets. 

♦From  Soil   Survey  of  Hillsboro   County,   U.    S.    Dept.    of   Agriculture. 
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Rainfall  as  shown  in  Fig.  2  is  not  equally  distributed 
throughout  the  year,  being  much  heavier  in  the  summer  than 
in  the  winter  season.  The  rainy  season  generally  begins  in 
June  and  closes  in  September.  Over  the  six-year  period  of 
this  study,  the  driest  month  in  1917  was  Isovember;  in 
1918,  February;  in  1919,  April;  in  1920,  October;  in  1921, 
January  and  March  had  an  equal  amount  of  rain,  and  in 
1922,  April  was  driest.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1917  and  1918, 
August  was  the  wettest  month,  July  in  1919,  1920  and  1921, 
and  October  in  1922. 

Agriculture:  Only  about  one-eighth  of  the  land  area  of 
Hillsboro  County  is  in  farms  at  the  present  time.  Consider- 
able of  the  non-tillable  land  is  low  and  poorly  drained,  having 
a  sparse  growth  of  pine;  but  some  of  this  is  good  potential 
crop  land.  Most  of  this  land  furnishes  some  pasture  for 
range  cattle.  The  beef  cattle  as  listed  in  Table  1  are  largely 
native  range  cattle  which  subsist  in  the  main  on  the  pasture 
furnished  by  the  untilled  land  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  farms  are  small  and  about  one-half  of  the  land  in 
farms  is  still  in  woodland.  It  will  be  observed  from  Table  1, 
that  the  land  which  is  cropped  is  worked  intensively.  Vege- 
tables, oranges,  grapefruit,  sugar  cane,  and  strawberries  are 
the  cash  crops  grown,  while  corn  and  hay  are  raised  for  feed. 
In  the  sparsely  populated  part  of  the  county,  range  cattle. 

Table  1 — Utilization  of  land  and  number  of  livestock  kept  on  farms  in 
Hillsboro  County,  Florida,  1919.    Data  from  U.  S.  Census. 


Approximate    land    area    

Land    In    farms    

Farms    in    County    

Total  acres  per  farm  

Improved   acres   per   farm   

Total  area  in: 

Corn      

Oats    

Rice    

Hay     crops     

Irish    Potatoes    

Sweet    potatoes    

Other    vegetables    

Sug-ar    cane    

Strawberries      

Orang-es — bearing    

non-bearing 

Grapefruit — bearing      

non-bearing 

Total  number  of: 

Work    horses    and    mules 

Beef    cattle    

Dairy  cattle 

Swine     

Chickens     


Acres 


66'3,040 

87,483 

1,687 

51.9 
19.9 


10,594 

88 

44 

2,330 

551 

459 

2,005 

790 

337 

2,411 

2,434 

506 

417 

Number 


2,037 
11,769 

4,378 
18,070 
82,418 
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range  hogs,  and  a  small  surplus  of  oranges,  vegetables  and 
cane  syrup  constitute  the  sources  of  income.  In  a  few  sec- 
tions of  the  county  citrus  fruit  growing  is  an  important  com- 
mercial industry. 

The  area  containing  the  farms  that  were  studied  in  detail 
is  located  in  the  more  intensive  trucking  and  fruit  growing 
section,  within  a  radius  of  about  six  miles  of  Plant  City. 

METHOD  OF  STUDY 

Information  for  this  study  was  obtained  by  visiting  each 
farmer  in  October  or  November  of  1917  for  the  farm  year 
beginning  October  1,  1916.  The  visit  was  repeated  each  fall 
for  five  additional  years,  and  a  record  made  of  each  year's 
business,  together  with  an  inventory  of  all  farm  property  at 
the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  farm  year.  For  various 
reasons  some  of  the  farm  records  were  discarded  each  year, 
but  100  usable  records  were  obtained  for  each  year  of  the 
study. 

There  are  a  number  of  advantages  in  studying  the  same 
farms  over  a  series  of  years,  rather  than  limiting  the  work 
to  a  single  year.  A  study  of  the  yield  of  crops,  prices  re- 
ceived for  them,  expenses  incurred  in  operating  a  farm,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  years,  furnishes  information  on  the 
variations  of  many  items  and  the  changes  in  agriculture  that 
could  not  be  obtained  from  the  study  of  a  single  year.  This 
holds  particularly  true  in  a  trucking  area  where  relatively 
high  priced  crops  are  produced. 

The  aim  was  to  secure  data  on  the  same  100  farms  for  the 
six-year  period.  It  was  found  possible,  however,  to  obtain 
data  from  only  96  farms  for  all  the  six  years.  Records  on  the 
remaining  4  farms  were  obtained  for  4  successive  years, 
while  other  farms  of  about  the  same  size  and  organization 
were  studied  and  their  data  were  substituted  for  the  original 
four  farms  for  the  other  two  years. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  FARM  BUSINESS 

A  summary  of  the  farm  business  is  shown  in  Table  2.  The 
data  shown  are  averages  for  the  100  farms  for  each  year, 
with  a  six-year  average.  The  farm  area  is  rather  constant 
throughout  the  period,  though  there  is  some  variation,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  additional  land  rented  was  not 
constant.     The  average  size  of  farms  was  53  acres. 

The  farmers  in  this  section  know  their  best  truck  soils 
and  they  usually  cjeared  only  as  much  as  they  could  handle 
to  best  advantage.  During  the  period  of  the  study  very  little 
new  land  was  bi'ought  into  cultivation,  and  for  that  reason 
the  crop  area  on  these  farms  varied  only  from  18  to  20  acres. 
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with  an  average  of  19  acres  per  farm.  The  acreage  of  wood- 
land was  reduced  slightly  during  the  six-year  period  and  the 
tillable  acreage  increased  slightly. 

The  value  of  real  estate,  live  stock,  machinery,  feed  and 
supplies  on  hand,  etc.,  showed  an  average  capital  of  $6,253 

Table  2 — Summary  of  the  farm  business  1917-1922,  100  farms.  Hills- 
boro  County,  Florida. 


Items* 


Farm    area     

Crop     area     

Total    Capital    

Total    receipts    

Total    expenses    

Farm    income    

Int.    on   capital   at   8%    

Labor    income    

Operator's     labor     

Unpaid    family    labor    

Family    income    

Family  living  froin   firm 


Average    per    farm 


1917 
Acres 


52.3 
18.3 

Dols. 

6'253 

2596 
1220 

1376 
500 
876 
470 
141 

1517 


1918 
Acres 


53.5 
20.1 

Dols. 

6681 

2195 
1432 

763 
534 
229 
532 
181 
944 


1919    I    1920 
Acres    Acres 


53.9 
19.6 

Dols. 

7655 

2299 
1394 

905 
612 
293 
670 
166 
1071 
499 


54.2 
18.9 

Dols. 

8306 

3545 
1980 

1565 
664 
901 
734 
148 

1713 
520 


Six-yr 

1921    I    1922    I  aver. 


Acres 


52.5 
18.8 

Dols. 

8622 

3551 
2078 

1473 
690 
783 
695 
152 

1625 
451 


Acres 


51.7 
18.1 

Dols. 

9659 

3073 
2225 

848 
773 
75 
624 
177 
1025 
420 


Acres 


53.0 
19.0 

Dols. 

7862 

2876 
1721 

1155 
629 
526 
621 
161 

1316 
_472_ 

Per 
cent 


Per 
cent 


Per 
cent 


Per    cent    return    on 
capital      


14.5 


3.5 


Per 
cent 


Per 
cent 


Per 
cent 


3.1 


10.0 


9.0 


Per 
cent 


2.5 


6.8 


♦Definitions:  Capital  is  the  value  at  the  beginning  of  the  farm  year 
of  real  estate,  improvements,  machinery,  live  stock,  feed  and  supplies  and 
cash  to  run  the  farm;  it  includes  the  value  of  the  farm  dw^ellings,  but  not 
the   household   furnishings. 

Receipts — The  farm  receipts  include  the  amount  received  from  all  sales 
of  farm  proriucts,  the  increase  from  stock,  receipts  from  outside  labor  and 
machine  work,  and  rent  of  buildings.  The  increase  in  stock  is  found  by 
adding  the  a'Tiount  paid  for  stock  bought  to  the  value  of  livestock  on 
hand  at  the  bt  gining  of  the  year,  and  subtracting  this  sum  from  the 
total  of  stock  product  receipts  plus  sales  of  livestock  and  value  of  live- 
stock on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  the  value  of  crops  or  supplies 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  greater  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,     the    difference    is    considered    a    receipt. 

Expenses — These  are  the  expenditures  made  during  the  year  to  con- 
duct the  farm  business,  including  the  value  of  unpaid  family  labor  (ex- 
cept operators'  labor),  and  depreciation  of  buildings  and  equipment.  If 
the  value  of  crops  or  supplies  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  less  than  at 
the  beginning,  this  is  considered  an  expense.  Household  or  personal 
expenses    are    not    included. 

Farm    Income    is    the    difference    between    receipts    and    expenses. 

Labor  Income  is  the  amount  left  for  the  farm'  r  tor  his  labor  and 
management  after  8  per  cent  interest  on  the  farm  ca;)ita!  ha.s  been  de- 
ducted from  the  farm  income.  In  addition  to  la  >or  income,  the  oper- 
ator has  a  house  to  live  in,  wood  from  the  farm,  garden  products,  milk, 
eggs,    etc. 

Per  cent  return  on  capital  is  found  by  deducting  the  estimated  value 
of  the  operator's  labor  and  management  from  the  farm  income  and  di- 
viding   the    remainder    by    the    total    capital. 

Unpaid  Family  Labor  is  work  done  by  members  of  the  family  ex- 
cluding the  operator.  Its  value  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  what  it 
would  have  cost  if  the  farm  work  performed  '  ■>•  members  of  the  family 
had    been    hired    at    the    prevailing     rate    of    wages.  ' 
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per  farm  in  1917;  this  increased  yearly  until  in  1922  it  was 
$9,659,  or  an  increase  of  541/2  per  cent.  The  major  portion 
of  this  increase  was  due  to  the  general  increase  in  price 
levels,  though  part  of  it  was  due  to  improvements,  mainly 
from  starting  new  citrus  groves.  The  receipts  were  lowest 
in  1918  and  1919  and  highest  in  1920  and  1921,  while  ex- 
penses gradually  increased,  with  the  exception  that  they  were 
greater  in  1918  than  in  1919.  The  average  total  expenses 
were  60  per  cent  of  total  receipts. 

After  deducting  the  expenses  from  the  receipts  the  average 
farm  income,  or  the  combined  earnings  of  capital  and  the 
farmer's  own  labor,  varied  from  $763  per  farm  in  1918  to 
$1,565  per  farm  in  1920,  the  average  for  the  six  years  be- 
ing $1,155.  In  Florida,  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest  is  8 
per  cent  and  the  farm  capital  if  invested  at  this  rate  would 
have  earned  an  average  bf  $629.  When  this  is  deducted  from 
the  farm  income  the  amount  left  for  the  farmer's  own  labor 
and  management  or  his  labor  income  is  $526.00. 

If  the  value  of  the  farmer's  labor  which  he  estimated  at 
an  average  of  $621  is  deducted  from  the  farm  income,  there 
is  left  $534.  This  divided  by  the  total  capital  gives  6.8  per 
cent  as  the  average  earnings  of  the  farm  capital  for  the  six- 
year  period. 

If  the  value  of  the  unpaid  family  labor,  $161,  which  was 
included  as  an  expense,  is  added  to  the  farm  income,  the 
family  income  will  average  $1,316  per  farm.  The  family  in- 
come represents  the  spendable  income  from  the  farm  busi- 
ness provided  there  was  no  interest  payable  on  any  farm  in- 
debtedness. 

The  total  farm  expenses  were  47  per  cent  of  the  receipts 
in  1917,  and  72  per  cent  in  1922.  Even  though  the  average 
farm  receipts  were  greater  in  the  last  years  than  in  the  first 
three  years,  the  average  farm  expenses  increased  even  more 
rapidly. 

TENURE 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  land  operated  was  owned  by 
the  operator,  and  98  of  the  100  farmers  owned  part  or  all  of 
the  land  they  operated.  (Table  3).  Croppers  who  use  the 
farmer's  equipment  in  raising  the  crop  and  receive  a  share 
of  the  crop  for  their  labor  are  treated  as  laborers  and  are  not 
included  as  tenants.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  tenancy  is 
an  unimportant  problem  in  this  section.  No  particular  rea- 
son can  be  ascribed  to  the  drop  in  1921  of  number  of  owners 
who  rented  additional  land,  unless  it  was  a  general  slowing 
up  owing  to  the  fear  of  lower  prices  which  had  affected  some 
other  farm  products  during  1920.  The  total  acreage  of  till- 
able land,  however,  operated  by  the  100  farmers  in  1921  was 
practically  the  same  as  in  1920. 
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Table  3 — Number  of  farms  operated  by  owners  and  by  tenants.    Also 
the  average  acres  owned,  cash-rented  and  share-rented. 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Six-yr 

aver. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1 

No. 

Farms    operated    by- 
straight    owners    

84 

13 

3 

Acres 

77 
20 
3 
Acres 

79 
19 
2 
Acres 

76 

23 

1 

Acres 

92 
6 
2 
Acres 

92 
6 
2 

Acres 

83 

Owners    additional, 

renting    other    land    .... 

Cash    renters    

15 
2 

Acres 

Owned     

49.7 
.A 

50.3 
3.0    1 

50.6 
3.0    1 

51.9 

49.5 
2.9    1 
.2 

49.7 
2.0    1 

50  3 

Cash-rented     _ | 

Share-rented     | 

2.5 
2 

UTILIZATION  OF  FARM  LAND 

The  farm  area  includes  all  land  operated  as  a  unit  whether 
owned  or  rented  by  the  operator.  It  includes  the  woodland, 
farmstead,  and  other  land  which  accompanies  the  tillable 
land.     (See  Table  4). 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  average  farm  was  in  wood- 
land. This  does  not  all  represent  potential  crop  land,  as  the 
best  land  is  usually  cleared  first.  Some  of  the  woodland  is 
unsuitable  for  crops  for  reasons  previously  stated.  In  no 
year  during  this  study  did  the  sales  from  wood  or  lumber 
amount  to  as  much  as  one  per  cent  of  the  total  farm  receipts. 
Two  of  the  farmers  leased  their  turpentine  rights  and  re- 
ceived a  small  royalty.  Turpentining  is  not  so  common  in 
this  section  as  it  was  in  former  years.  The  timber  in  this 
area  consists  mainly  of  long-leaf  pine  with  some  oak. 

UTILIZATION  OF  CROP  LAND 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  average  farm  area  was  tillable  and 
available  for  crops.  This  proportion  increased  slightly  dur- 
ing the  six-year  period,  but  there  was  also  a  marked  increase 
in  the  idle  tillable  land  on  these  farms.  The  number  of 
farmers  who  had  some  idle  land  increased  from  28  in  1917  to 
82  in  1922.  This  was  due  in  the  main  to  the  reduction  in 
acreage  of  the  general  crops,  such  as  corn,  peanuts,  and  vel- 
vet beans. 

The  cropping  system  is  unusually  complicated  in  this  area. 
The  growing  season  is  long  with  favorable  rainfall,  which 
allows  time  for  the  maturity  of  two  or  more  crops  on  the 
same  land  in  one  season.  For  this  reason  a  small  tillable 
area  may  represent  a  comparatively  large  acreage  of  crops. 
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Table  4 — Utilization  of  farm  land,  1917-1922,  100  farms,  Hillsboro 
County,  Florida. 


Average 

per  farm 

Six-^ 
avei 

yea,r 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

-age 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Per 
cent 

Woodland      

27.4 

18.3 

1.3 

2 

.9 

4.2 

27.2 

20.1 

1.1 

.4 

.8 

3.8 

27.4 

19.6 

1.8 

.3 

.9 

3.9 

27.1 
18.8 

2.9 
.2 

1.3 

3.9 

26.1 

18.8 

2.7 

.3 

.9 

3.7 

25.4 

18.1 

3.4 

.3 

.9 

3.6 

26.8 
18.9 

2.2 
.3 

1.0 

3.8 

51 

Crop     Land     

36 

Tillable    land    idle    .... 
Till,    land    rented    out 
Open    untill.    pasture.. 
Paimsteads,  roads  and 
waste     land     

4 
2 

7 

Total     farm    area    .... 

52.3 

53.4 

53.9 

54.2 

52.5 

51.7 

53.0 

100 

Table  5  shbws  that  a  large  percentage  of  these  truck  farms 
are  planted  to  more  than  one  crop  in  a  given  year.  There 
was  a  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  tillable  area  recropped 

Table  5 — Distribution  of  Total  Acres  of  Crops,  1917-1922,  100  farms, 
Hillsboro  County,  Florida. 


1917 


Crop     area     I    1831 

Acres     re-cropped     |    1523 

Total    acres    of    crops     .— |    3354 
Truck    and     fruit    crops: 

String      beans      

Potatoes    

Tomatoes     .'.'"    

Cabbage     

Cucumbers    

Sugar     cane     

Sweet     corn     

Watermelons    

Sweet    potatoes    

Squash    

Peppers      

Eggplant     

Okra      

Cantaloupe      

Turnips      

Lima     beans     

Peas      - ....- 

Onions     

Other    crops     _ 

Strawberries      

Oranges     

Grapefruit      

Non-bearing    citrus    ... 
General    crops: 

Corn    for    grain    

Peanuts      — 

Hay     

Velvet  beans  

Cowpeas  

Chufas 

Rice  ....'...'. - 

Rye  

Cassava  

Oats   ~ 

Cotton  


199 

222 

112 

121 

92 

47 

44 

48 

57 

20 

22 

12 

3 

4 

1 

15 

3 

1 

25 

228 

162 

7 

107 

1069 

156 

222 

145 

115 

51 

24 

10 

7 

3 


1918 


2009 
1579 
3588 

167 

366 

60 

210 

54 

105 

19 

5 

58 

22 

14 

17 

10 

13 

8 

2 

6 

1 

41 

136 

169 

7 

122 

1122 

204 

209 

75 

65 

74 

20 

16 

7 

6 

184 


1919 


1964 
1382 
3346 

247 

199 

146 

30 

83 

71 

57 

30 

37 

31 

12 

14 

9 

13 

5 


19 
93 

192 
12 

203 

1125 

307 

245 

30 

44 

45 

8 

21 

15 

3 


1920 


1921 


1922 


6-Yr  Av. 


1886 
1198 
3084 

207 

225 

110 

108 

71 

78 

36 

71 

33 

22 

23 

7 

10 

1 

7 

2 
2 

12 
128 
188 

23 
240 

890 

203 

208 

109 

10 

38 

3 

2 

14 

a 


1882 
1029 
2911 

153 

108 

155 

6'6 

85 

60 

54 

31 

20 

22 

14 

11 

10 

1 

7 

1 

3 

2 

10 

155 

194 

25 

285 

908 

152 

271 

69 

3 

24 

1 

4 

7 


1806 
1132 
2938 

290 

110 

204 

128 

112 

50 

72 

62 

22 

21 

12 

5 

6 

4 
1 
4 

1 

244 

196 

26 

302 

643 
58 

203 
43 

110 
3 

1 

• 


1896' 
1308 
3204 

210 

205 

131 

110 

83 

68 

47 

41 

38 

23 

16 

11 

8 

5 

4 

3 

3 

1 

19 

164 

183 

17 

210 

959 

180 

226 

78 

58 

39 

10 

9 

8 

31 


" — Less  than  1  Acre. 
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during  the  latter  years  of  the  study,  considerable  of  which 
was  in  the  reduction  of  the  second  crop  corn  acreage;  also, 
less  of  the  young  grove  acreage  was  intercropped. 

It  is  possible  to  produce  as  many  as  three  crops  on  the 
same  land  during  the  year;  for  example,  potatoes  may  be 
planted  in  February,  followed  by  corn.  In  the  corn,  cowpeas 
may  be  planted  between  the  rows,  ptowed  under,  and  the 
land  again  planted  to  fall  potatoes  which  may  be  dug  by 
Christmas. 

Truckers  in  this  area  generally  plant  several  crops  in  order 
to  keep  their  labor  employed,  and  to  insure  against  heavy 
loss  in  case  one  or  two  crops  should  have  low  yields  or  bad 
market  conditions.  A  large  variety  of  cnops  were  grown  in 
this   district,   as   shown  in  Table  5. 

PRACTICES  WITH  CROPS* 

String  Beans  stand  next  to  strawberries  among  the  vege- 
table truck  crops  in  point  of  cash  receipts  in  this  area. 
Medium  low  land  is  best  adapted  to  this  crop.  The  crop 
matures  early  and  labor  requirements  are  low  up  to  harvest- 
ing time.  The  fertilizer  applied  is  partly  available  to  the  crop 
which  follows.  When  a  second  crop  follows,  the  practice  is 
to  plant  the  beans  in  wide  rows,  in  order  that  the  second 
crop  may  be  well  started  before  the  beans  are  completely 
harvested.  Car  lot  shipments  are  made  from  Plant  City, 
between  April  1  and  April  30.  The  acreage  of  beans  over  the 
six-year  period  was  from  1.5  to  2.9  acres  per  farm,  with  an 
average  of  2.1  acres. 

Potatoes — In  some  sections  of  the  State  potatoes  are  grown 
on  a  commercial  scale.  In  this  area  the  average  is  only  2 
acres  per  farm.  They  may  be  planted  in  late  summer  and 
harvested  in  November  and  December,  but  the  main  crop  is 
planted  in  January  and  February.  Most  of  the  fall  crop  is 
sold  locally.  Car  lot  shipments  are  made  from  Plant  City 
from  April  1  to  May  31. 

Tomatoes — After  citrus  fruits,  the  tomato  is  Florida's  most 
important  cash  crop.  In  this  area  it  ranks  fifth  in  impor- 
tance in  acreage  of  the  cash  crops  grown.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  plant  tomatoes  after  strawberries  and  tl^-^^'  some- 
times follow  beans  and  potatoes.  In  such  cases,  tHey  are 
generally  started  between  the  rows  and  before  the  first  crop 
is  harvested.  About  one-third  of  the  tomato  acreage  on  thebe 
farms  was  a  second  crop.  In  1918,  only  .6  of  an  acre  per 
farm  was  planted  while  in  1922  there  were  over  2  acres  per 
farm  and  other  years  varied  from  1  to  1.5  acres.     Car  lot 

*Por  mere  complete  cultural  practices  of  truck  crops  see  "Vegetable 
Crops  of  Florida,"  by  A.  P.  Spencer,  Bulletin  44,  Agricultural  Extension 
Division,  University  of  Florida. 
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shipments  are  made  from  Plant  City  from  April  1  tb  May  31. 
It  is  important  to  get  tomatoes  to  market  early. 

Cabbage — It  was  difficult  to  determine  for  every  season 
the  exact  yields  of  cabbage,  for  when  the  market  price  was 
too  low  to  pay  for  harvesting  and  freight,  the  crop  was  not 
harvested,  but  was  allowed  to  rot  in  the  field.  The  price  of 
cabbage  varies  widely.  Some  years  small  returns  were 
realized,  while  other  years  the  crop  was  very  profitable.  The 
crop  years  1918,  1921  and  1922  are  good  examples  of  years 
when  the  price  was  so  low  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  crop  was  not  harvested.  In  1919  and  1920  the  prices 
were  good  and  excellent  profits  were  made.  This  condition 
is  reflected  in  fluctuations  of  acreages.  In  1919  for  instance, 
the  cabbage  acreage  was  only  one-seventh  of  the  1918  crop. 

When  cabbage  is  a  poor  crop  in  the  north,  or  if  it  spoils 
in  storage,  Florida  cabbage  brings  a  good  price  because  it  has 
little  competition  in  the  market.  If  the  crop  is  poor  in  the 
north,  this  fact  may  be  known  in  time  to  influence  plant- 
ings in  this  area. 

Cucumbers — Car  lot  shipments  of  cucumbers  are  made 
from  Plant  City  from  March  1  to  May  31.  As  a  rule  the 
earlier  the  product  is  marketed  the  better  the  price.  Some 
grow  them  for  the  late  fall  market.  The  average  acreage 
for  this  crop  was  .8  of  an  acre  per  farm  over  the  six-year 
period,  ranging  from  .5  acres  in  1918  to  1.1  acres  in  1922  per 
farm. 

Sugar  cane  is  very  generally  grown  in  this  area.  It  is  im- 
portant both  as  a  cash  crop  and  as  a  contribution  to  the 
family  living.  About  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  grow  sugar 
cane  with  an  average  of  one  acre  per  farm.  Many  of  the 
farmers  have  their  own  small  cane  mills  and  boiling  kettles. 
The  crop  is  generally  marketed  as  syrup  in  gallon  pails  and 
sold  locally.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  crop  was  sold  and  20 
per  cent  used  at  home. 

Peppers  may  be  grown  most  all  the  year.  They  are  slow 
in  fruiting  and  come  in  for  both  good  and  poor  markets.  It 
is  not  a  very  important  crop  in  this  area.  From  .1  to  .2  of 
an  acre  per  farm  was  planted  during  the  six-year  period  and 
only  17  per  cent  of  the  farmers  grew  the  crop. 

Egg  Plant  produces  over  a  long  period,  but  is  hard  to  get 
started  if  the  ground  is  wet  and  cold.  Some  grow  this  crop 
between  the  rows  in  young  groves.  The  acreage  was  about 
.1  of  an  acre  per  farm  for  all  years. 

Squash  is  an  easy  crop  to  grow  and  the  labor  require- 
ments are  low.  The  crop  is  relatively  unimportant  from  the 
acreage  standpoint,  there  being  only  .2  of  an  acre  per  farm 
except  in  1919  when  it  was  increased  to  .3. 
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Watermelons  are  occasionally  raised  for  market  in  this 
area.  Earliness  is  very  necessary  in  order  to  get  this  crop 
on  the  market  ahead  of  Georgia  melons.  The  average  acreage 
per  farm  for  the  six-year  period  was  .4  of  an  acre  with  wide 
variations  from  year  to  year. 

Besides  the  truck  crops  which  have  been  mentioned,  sweet 
corn,  sweet  potatoes,  okra,  onions,  English  peas,  turnips, 
beets,  lettuce,  celery,  lima  and  navy  beans  and  cantaloupes 
were  grown  on  the  farms  studied.  While  not  generally  grown, 
most  of  these  crops  are  not  uncommon  to  the  area  and  they 
contribute  to  the  general  farm  receipts.  These  crops  are 
grown  in  patches  on  individual  farms  and  are  sold,  in  the 
main,  on  local  markets. 

Strawberries — Plant  City  is  widely  known  for  its  straw- 
berries. The  planting  of  this  crop  is  restricted  largely  to  the 
amount  of  cultivating  and  harvesting  that  the  family  and 
dependable  hired  labor  can  do.  This  crop  is  often  planted  by 
croppers,  isince  the  labor  requirements  are  such  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  family  can  help  with  the  work,  and  the  returns 
to  both  cropper  and  landlord  were  generally  highly  satis- 
factory. 

The  largest  planting  was  made  in  1922,  although  in  1917 
the  acreage  was  almost  as  large,  and  prices  were  the  lowest. 
In  1917  the  blooms  were  killed  in  December  and  they  were 
again  injured  during  the  February  freeze.  In  1918  the  acre- 
age was  greatly  reduced  and  this  was  an  unfavorable  year, 
but  prices  were  somewhat  better.  In  1919  there  was  a  fur- 
ther reduction  in  acreage,  the  yield  was  low  but  prices  were 
highest,  being  2.5  times  as  high  as  that  received  in  .1917. 
This  gave  the  strawberry  industry  a  great  impetus  and  plant 
ings  increased  each  of  the  remaining  three  years. 

Prices  fell  gradually  from  1919  to  the  end  of  the  study. 
The  years  1920,  1921  and  1922  gave  good  yields  and  splendid 
returns;  the  highest  average  return  per  farm  from  this  crop 
was  in  1922. 

Strawberry  plants  were  sold  from  a  number  of  farms. 
These  were  generally  surplus  plants,  but  in  some  instances 
farmers  were  in  the  business  of  growing  plants  for  sale, 
along  with  their  other  trucking  operations. 

Citrus  Fruits.— On  the  100  farms  studied  in  1917,  68  had 
plantings  of  citrus  fruits,  and  the  number  increased  to  86  in 
1922. 

Most  of  the  bearing  groves  are  oranges,  the  grapefruit 
acreage  being  less  than  one-tenth  that  of  oranges;  very  few 
have  tangerines,  and  these  were  limited  to  a  few  trees  on 
individual  farms.  Most  of  the  oranges  in  bearing  are  either 
seedlings  or  pineapple,  while  other  varieties  are  coming  into 
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bearing.  Most  of  the  budded  varieties  were  grafted  on  sour 
orange  stock.  Trees  are  quite  generally  bought  from  nur- 
series, though  some  farmers  propagate  their  own  trees.  Most 
growers  here  interplanted  their  young  groves  with  truck 
crops.  It  is  an  economical  way  to  develop  a  grove  because 
the  residual  fertilizer  applied  to  the  truck  is  in  most  cases 
sufficient  for  the  trees,  though  in  some  cases  this  method 
may  prove  detrimental  if  unusual  amounts  of  fertilizer  are 
applied.  There  are  some  groves  in  the  area  that  are  well 
managed,  but  as  a  general  thing  they  did  not  receive  the 
same  care  that  they  do  in  other  parts  of  the  State  where  re- 
ceipts from  groves  form  the  only  source  of  income. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  grove  industry,  plantings  were  re- 
stricted to  home  use.  Tampa  markets  were  later  developed 
and  fruit  was  hauled  in  ox  carts  to  this  city  and  shipped  by 
boat.  The  most  common  price  for  oranges  was  one  cent  each. 
After  railroads  were  built  citrus  fruit  became  one  of  the  im- 
portant cash  crops,  but  the  freeze  of  1895  was  a  great  set- 
back to  the  industry.  In  recent  years,  Hillsboro  County  has 
made  extensive  plantings,  but  not  on  a  large  commercial 
scale  on  the  particular  farms  studied.  The  acreage  of  young 
groves  on  these  farms  has  nearly  trebled  during  the  six-year 
period  studied  and  the  bearing  acreage  increased  about  one- 
half.  It  is  claimed  that  the  total  value  of  citrus  crops  ship- 
ped from  Plant  City  is  greater  than  that  of  strawberries, 
but  on  the  farms  studied,  citrus  fruit  ranks  second  to  straw- 
berries in  point  of  receipts  for  any  single  year. 

General  Crops 

Com  is  planted  in  this  area  as  a  general  crop,  and  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  acreage  is  interplanted  or  follows  another 
crop.  When  it  follows  truck,  corn  requires  no  additional  fer- 
tilizer. Thus  the  fertilizer  which  might  otherwise  be  leached 
is  utilized  to  make  feed  for  livestock.  On  these  farms  corn 
followed  potatoes,  beans,  cabbage,  strawberries,  tomatoes  and 
cucumbers. 

During  1917,  1918,  and  1919,  there  was  an  average  of  about 
11  acres  of  com  per  farm;  this  was  gradually  decreased  t3 
6.5  acres  per  farm  in  1922.  The  acreage  for  this  crop  is 
largest  of  any  of  the  crops  grown,  but  ^t  does  not  receive  so 
much  attention  as  is  given  other  crops. 

Corn  is  rarely  sold,  but  is  utilized  on  the  farm.  The  grain 
is  difficult  to  keep  in  Florida  on  account  of  weevils  unless  it 
is  specially  treated,  and  this  is  not  a  common  practice  in  the 
area.  Considerable  fodder  was  formerly  "pulled"  for  rough- 
age, but  bundles  harvested  were  reduced  from  500  per  farm 
in  1917  to  75  per  farm  in  1922.  "Pulling"  fodder  is  a  slow, 
tedious  process  and  with  the  increase  in  wages,  hay  is  being 
substituted  as  a  roughage. 
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Cotton. — Long  staple  cotton  was  formerly  important  in  the 
Plant  City  area,  but  during  the  progress  of  this  study  there 
was  no  cotton  raised  except  in  1918.  That  year  this  crop  waa 
grown  on  25  farms,  totaling  184  acres.  No  doubt  the  high 
price  of  cotton  caused  the  abrupt  revival  of  cotton  planting, 
but  the  low  profits  this  year  induced  just  as  abrupt  a  discon- 
tinuance of  the  crop. 

Hay  and  pasture  crops. — Crab  grass  volunteers  after  truck 
crops.  Over  the  six-year  period  the  average  hay  acreage  was 
1.6  acres  per  farm,  of  which  96  per  cent  was  after  other 
crops.  Farmers  seldom  sell  any  hay,  but  plan  to  save  what 
they  need  for  feeding  livestock. 

The  average  acreage  of  other  hay  was  .6  acres  per  farm. 
Beggar  weed  is  well  adapted  to  the  sandy  soils  of  Florida,  and 
is  used  for  hay  and  green  manure  crop.  After  it  has  become 
once  established  it  reseeds  itself.  Cowpeas,  oats,  and  millet 
are  occasionally  cut  for  hay. 

Chufas  and  peanuts  are  used  for  hog  pasture.  It  is  a  very 
common  practice  to  interplant  corn  with  peanuts,  cowpeas 
and  velvet  beans  in  the  Plant  City  area  for  pasture  and  soil 
improvement. 

Other  General  Crops. — Rice  and  rye  were  grown  for  hay 
and  grain.  The  growing  of  rice  was  practically  discontinued 
the  last  three  years  of  the  study,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  rye.  Cassava  was  planted  in  small  acreages,  the  roots  be- 
ing used  for  hog  feed.  There  were  no  pecan  groves,  but  oc- 
casional trees  from  which  the  nuts  were  sold. 

CROP  YIELDS 

An  important  factor  in  successful  farming  in  this  sect 
as  in  any  other  is  good  crop  yields.  There  was  much  va. 
tion  in  average  yields  from  year  to  year  (Table  6)  for 

Table  6 — Average  yield  per  acre  for  the  principal  crops,  1917-19. 
100  farms,  Hilhhoro  County,  Florida. 


Average  yield  per 

acre 

Six-. 

Crops 

Unit 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

aver 

Potatoes 

Bushels 

99 

75 

33 

40 

64 

68 

63 

String-     beans 

Hampers 

75 

110 

45 

61 

101 

62 

7« 

Cabbage 

Crates 

133 

102 

118 

151 

48 

42 

99 

Tomatoes 

Bushels 

65 

92 

73 

68 

128 

49 

79 

Cucumbers 

Crates 

162 

150 

84 

89 

118 

58 

110 

Sugar  Cane  Syrup 

1  Gallons 

279 

206 

202 

178 

137 

198 

200 

Squash 

Crates 

57 

22 

44 

58 

6'5 

36 

47 

Egg     Plant 

Crates 

180 

30 

123 

114 

145 

78 

112 

Peppers 

Crates 

138 

170 

131 

151 

93 

67 

125 

Sweet     Corn 

Crates 

16 

26 

15 

24 

44 

11 

21 

Strawberries 

Quarts 

1948 

1932 

1515 

2268 

2476 

2120 

2043 

Oranges     bearing 

Boxes 

167 

49 

105 

122 

158 

106 

118 

Field    Corn 

Bushels 

15 

18 

14 

15 

16 

15 

16 
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crops,  with  more  pronounced  differences  on  individual  farms. 
The  yearly  variations  in  yields  are  due  mainly  to  weather 
conditions — droughts,  excessive  rains  and  frosts.  In  1919 
and  1920,  for  instance,  yields  were  low  because  of  excessive 
rains  which  drowned  Out  the  crops  on  low-lying  fields.  In 
1922  there  was  an  extended  drought  which  seriously  retarded 
the  growth  of  spring  crops  and  caused  many  partial  crop 
failures  and  some  complete  failures.  The  low  yield  of  straw- 
berries in  1919  was  due  to  a  frost  in  January  and  wet  weather 
in  February  and  March. 

The  land  in  this  district  is  f!at  and  unless  the  farms  are 
ditched,  heavy  rains  may  cause  crop  damage  by  flooding. 
Much  ditching  was  done  in  1920  and  1921.  Irrigation  is  not 
commonly  practiced,  though  seven  of  the  100  men  had  small 
overhead  irrigation  systems.  Markedly  increased  yields  were 
obtained  in  dry  seasons  on  the  small  irrigated  acreages  over 
the  unirrigated.  The  limited  data  available  hardly  shows 
whether  or  not  the  investment  in  an  irrigation  system  should 
prove  profitable  over  a  series  of  years.  No  new  irrigation 
systems  were  installed  on  these  farms  during  the  period  of 
the  study. 

There  is  always  danger  of  light  frosts  which  will  damage 
the  winter  and  early  spring  crops.  Many  of  the  growers 
placed  pine  needles  between  the  rows  of  strawberries  to  use 
in  covering  the  berry  plants  on  frosty  nights.  This  covering 
protects  the  blossoms  and  fruit  from  the  effects  of  slight 
frosts.  Early  cucumber  plants  were  frequently  covered  with 
wooden  troughs  on  cold  nights.  No  artificial  heaters  were 
used  to  counteract  the  effects  of  low  temperatures  on  frosty 
nights.  The  damage  from  frosts,  during  the  six-ye;ar  period 
was  not  so  great  as  that  from  droughts  and  heavy  rains. 

PRICES  RECEIVED  FOR  CROPS 

The  results  show  great  fluctuations  in  prices  of  truck  crops. 
The  six  years  covered  by  this  study  was  a  period  of  many 
changes  of  price  levels.  This  general  condition  partly  ac- 
counted for  the  higher  prices  prevailing  in  1919  and  1920. 
The  1921  and  1922  prices,  however,  did  not  drop  to  the  same 
degree  that  general  farm  products  fell.  Cash  crops  are  out 
of  season  crops  for  the  northern  markets,  and  the  important 
factor  in  yearly  price  fluctuations  is  the  supply.  These  crops 
are  on  the  order  of  specialties  and  are  perishable,  with  a 
relatively  small  production,  and  the  demand  at  a  profitable 
price  to  the  grower  may  easily  be  over  supplied. 

The  wide  ranges  of  yearly  average  prices  for  the  period 
studied  are  shown  in  Table  7.  The  prices  as  given  in  this 
table  are  for  the  products  packed  and  delivered  to  the  ship- 
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ping  station,  with  the  exception  of  tomatoes  and  oranges. 
Tomatoes  are  usually  harvested  and  delivered  by  the  farmer 
to  the  dealer  who  does  the  packing  and  furnishes  the  con- 
tainer. The  orange  buyer  usually  pays  the  farmer  for  the 
fruit  "on  the  tree,"  and  does  his  own  picking,  packing,  and 
marketing. 

Table  7 — Average  price  received  for  the  principal  crops,  1917-1922, 
100  farms,  Hillsboro  County,  Florida. 


1 

1 

Ave 

rage  price  per  unit 

Six-yr 

Crops 

Unit 

1 
1917 

1918 

1819 

1920 

1921 

1922 

aver. 

1 

1 

1  Dels. 

1  Dols. 

1  Dols. 

Dols. 

1  Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Potatoes 

Bushels 

1.98 

.97 

2.33 

3.42 

2.05 

2.38 

2.19 

String-     Beans 

Hampers 

1.27 

1.47 

2.13 

1.61 

2.17 

1.77 

1.74 

Cabbage 

Crates 

1.26' 

.65 

2.47 

2.95 

.91 

.80 

1.51 

Tomatoes 

Bushels 

.93 

2.11 

1.58 

2.42 

2.07 

1.99 

1.85 

Cucumbers 

Crates 

1.02 

1.74 

1.43 

2.10 

2.14 

1.60 

1.67 

Syrup 

Gallons 

.79 

.95 

1.23 

1.46 

.85 

.61 

.98 

Squash 

Crates 

.71 

1.72 

1.61 

1.78 

1.73 

2.21 

1.63 

Eg-g    Plant 

Crates 

1.86 

1.78 

1.78 

1.85 

2.05 

1.00 

1.72 

Peppers 

Crates 

1.02 

1.37 

1.48 

1.78 

1.58 

3.44 

1.78 

Okra 

Crates 

1.44 

2.33 

1.95 

1.97 

1.72 

1.22 

1.77 

Sweet    corn 

Crates 

1.38 

1.86 

2.02 

2.59 

1.86 

2.84 

2.09 

Strawberries              | 

Quarts 

.15 

.18 

.38 

.37 

.34 

.31 

.29 

Oranges 

Boxes 

1.06 

2.02 

1.98 

2.08 

1.85 

1.23 

1.70 

Potato  prices  ranged  from  $0.97  to  $3.42;  string  beans, 
from  $1.27  to  $2.17;  similar  wide  ranges  will  be  noted  for 
the  other  crops.  Strawberries,  the  principal  crop  of  the 
region,  ranged  from  15  cents  to  38  cents  a  quart.  The  price 
of  strawberries  held  up  well  during  the  last  four  years,  more 
than  double  the  prices  received  in  1917,  making  this  the  most 
profitable  crop.  This  area  has  thus  far  no  real  competitor  in 
producing  strawberries  for  the  early  winter  market. 

The  price  received  has  an  important  effect  on  the  acreage 
planted  the  following  year.  It  is  the  practice  of  many  of  the 
farmers  to  plant  larger  acreages  of  a  crop  following  a  year 
of  high  prices  than  in  a  year  following  low  prices.  String 
beans,  for  instance,  were  high  in  price  in  1921,  and  in  1922, 
53  per  cent  of  the  farmers  increased  their  acreage  while  34 
per  cent  had  a  smaller  acreage.  In  1918,  however,  following 
the  low  prices  of  1917,  only  27  per  cent  had  a  larger  acreage 
and  58  per  cent  decreased  their  acreage.  This  tendency  was 
true  with  all  crops  and  frequently  the  change  was  made  at 
the  wrong  time.  The  farmer  who  had  developed  a  fairly 
definite  cropping  system  and  adhered  to  it  was  usually  more 
successful  over  a  series  of  years  than  one  who  speculated 
heavily  on  one  crop  one  year  and  some  other  crop  another 
year. 

The  average  cash  receipts  per  acre  for  the  important  crops 
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are  shown  in  Table  8.  The  yearly  variations  of  average  re- 
turns are  the  results  of  variations  in  yields  per  acre  and  price 
received  per  unit.  The  occasional  years  of  high  returns  per 
acre  is  what  tempts  truck  farmers  to  plunge  in  certain  crops 
the  following  year. 

Strawberries  are  easily  in  the  lead  in  receipts  per  acre  for 
the  period  studied  and  for  each  of  the  years.  Peppers  and 
egg  plant  rank  high,  but  are  not  so  commonly  grown  as  some 
of  the  other  truck  crops. 

Table  8 — Yearly  variation   in  receipts  per  acre  of  important  crops, 
1917-1922,  100  farms,  Hillsboro  County,  Florida. 


Averaare 

Crops 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1917-1922 

Dols. 

1  Dols. 

1  Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

1   Dols. 

Irish  potatoes 

196 

73 

77 

137 

131 

163 

130 

String-  beans 

95 

162 

95 

97 

218 

105 

129 

Cabbage 

169 

67 

288 

450 

45 

35 

176 

Tomatoes 

60 

198 

116 

164 

267 

99 

151 

Cucumbers 

165 

258 

119 

187 

253 

92 

179 

Sauash 

41 

37 

71 

102 

112 

86 

75 

Egg-  plant 

307 

51 

226 

196 

297 

74 

192 

Peppers 

140 

233 

195 

270 

147 

232 

203 

Okra 

97 

60 

134 

193 

156 

227 

145 

Sweet  corn 

22 

49 

31 

62 

82 

32 

46 

Strawberries 

294 

352 

568 

848 

844 

665 

595 

Oranges  bearing 

169 

98 

198 

254 

287 

129 

189 

MARKETING  PRACTICES 

The  question  of  marketing  is  one  that  the  farmers  of  the 
Plant  City  area  have  well  in  hand  compared  with  many  other 
agricultural  regions. 

Plant  City  is  widely  known  as  a  strawberry  and  vegetable 
market.  Many  buyers  are  stationed  about  the  platforms  dur- 
ing the  shipping  season,  who  compete  with  each  other  for 
the  products.  Some  buyers  represented  commission  houses  and 
occasionally  vegetables  were  consigned,  but  cash  was  usually 
paid  for  the  products  at  the  platform.  There  is  also  competi- 
tive rail  transportation  for  shipping  fruits  and  vegetables 
into  northern  markets,  which  is  a  decided  advantage  to  the 
grower. 

Citrus  fruits  are  bought  sometimes  for  a  lump  sum,  on 
the  trees.  Others  sell  at  a  stipulated  price  per  box  in  the 
grove.  Thus  the  grower  has  no  responsibility  as  far  as  pick- 
ing and  packing  are  concerned,  since  this  is  done  by  the 
buyer. 

Strawberries  are  washed  and  packed  in  quart  boxes  ready 
for  shipment  when  brought  to  the  platform;  they  are  then 
placed  by  the  buyer  in  refrigerator  boxes  holding  from  60 
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to  80  quarts  in  which  they  are  shipped  to  northern  markets 
by  express. 

String  beans  are  packed  as  gathered,  and  sold  in  28  quart 
hampers.  Tomatoes  are  picked  a  little  green  and  are  sold 
loose  to  buyers,  who  grade,  pack  and  ship  in  six-basket  crates 
or  hampers. 

Egg  plant,  okra,  squash  and  peppers  are  brought  to  market 
in  crates;  cucumbers  are  sold  in  crates  or  hampers;  potatoes 
in  hampers  or  bushel  boxes.  Cabbage  is  occasionally  shipped 
in  cars  in  bulk  when  the  price  is  low,  but  usually  in  100  pound 
crates,  or  in  hampers  holding  from  45  to  60  pounds. 

CROP  COMPETITION 

Fig.  3  shows  the  more  common  dates  for  preparation  of 
the  land,  planting  of  the  crop,  and  harvesting  season  for  some 
of  the  crops  most  commonly  grown  in  the  Plant  City  area. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  they  all  compete  for  labor  at  about 
the  same  time,  and  the  substitution  of  one  crop  for  another 
one  would  not  seriously  affect  the  distribution  of  labor 
throughout  the  season,  except  that  certain  crops  require  more 
labor  per  acre  than  others.  Strawberries,  for  instance,  have 
a  high  labor  requirement  and  the  acreage  per  farm  is  lim- 
ited. 

Table  9  shows  the  variation  in  the  percentage  of  farmers 
growing  each  of  the  important  crops  in  the  different  years. 
Considerable  changes  from  year  to  year  in  the  cropping 
system  will  be  noted.  As  an  illustration,  the  cabbage  plant- 
ings may  be  studied.  The  inercentage  of  farmers  growing 
this  crop  varied  from  83  in  1918  to  35  in  1919.    Of  the  100 


Table  9 — Number  of  farms  on  which  each  crop  was  grown,  1917-1922, 
100  farms.  Hilhhoro  County,  Florida. 


Crops 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Strawberries 

95 

85 

65 

75 

84 

95 

String-    beans 

83 

75 

78 

77 

64 

78 

Tomatoes 

65 

52 

80 

66 

74 

79 

Irish    potatoes 

81 

96 

82 

90 

74 

64 

Sweet    potatoes 

44 

64 

67 

60 

45 

18 

Cucumbers 

57 

39 

61 

59 

62 

58 

Eg-g    plant 

9 

6 

12 

6 

8 

3 

Okra 

5 

9 

14 

17 

18 

<» 

Squash 

21 

14 

24 

33 

28 

15 

Peppers 

16 

18 

18 

24 

13 

15 

Cabbag-e 

51 

83 

35 

60 

50 

60 

Sweet    corn 

.31 

16 

35 

21 

42 

33 

Sugar    cane 

57 

6'8 

80 

72 

63 

48 

Orang-es,    bearing 

49 

52 

57 

60 

65 

63 

Field    corn 

96 

100 

95 

98 

96 

8S 

Peanuts 

37 

48 

61 

45 

30 

12 

Velvet    beans 

29 

28 

14 

18 

14 

12 

Chufas 

24 

34 

23 

20 

12 

2 

24 
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Figure      3 — Seasonal     distribution     of     principal      crop      operations — six 
crops- — Hillsboro    County,    Florida. 
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farmers,  only  13  planted  cabbage  each  of  the  six  years  and 
6  did  not  grow  any  during  this  period;  sixteen  planted  some 
every  year  but  one,  and  13  planted  it  only  one  year  out  of  the 
six.  The  same  number  grew  cabbage  in  1920  and  1922,  but 
of  the  60  who  grew  it  in  1920,  16  did  not  grow  it  in  1922. 
This  is  mentioned  to  show  the  flexibility  of  the  cropping 
system. 

USE  OF  FERTILIZER 

All  soils  in  the  area,  to  secure  best  results,  require  fertil- 
izer. Very  little  planting  of  cash  crops  is  done  without  the 
use  of  fertilizer.  Most  of  it  is  purchased  ready  mixed,  and 
the  grower  usually  designates  the  kind  used  by  the  name  of 
the  brand  rather  than  by  its  analysis.  Small  quantities  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  cottonseed  meal  were  applied  to  supple- 
ment the  complete  fertilizers. 

The  average  amount  of  fertilizer  used  per  acre  for  the 
different  crops  was  secured  for  four  years  only  and  is  shown 
in  Table  10.  These  data  show  the  relative  amount  of  fer- 
tilizer used  per  acre  for  the  different  crops.  The  practice  of 
individual  farmers  varies  considerably,  however,  in  the 
airount  applied  per  acre  on  the  same  crop.  With  strawber- 
ries, for  instance,  in  1922  the  average  application  of  fertil- 
izer per  acre  was  1,873  pounds.  Of  those  growing  strawber- 
ries, 47  per  cent  applied  2,000  pounds  or  more  per  acre,  and 
35  per  cent  applied  from  1,000  to  1,500  pounds  per  acre.  Sim- 
ilar variations  hold  true  with  the  other  crops.  It  is  expected 
there  would  be  differences  in  rates  of  application,  because  the 
soil  types  vary,  as  do  also  the  general  conditions  as  to  humus 
content  and  use  of  legume  crops  as  green  manure.    Allowing 


Table  10 — Variations  in  the  amount  of  fertilizer  applied  per  acre  on 
different  crops,  1919-1922,  100  farms,  Hillsboro  County, 
Florida. 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Average 
1919-1922 

Crop 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

per  acre 

per  acre 

per  acre 

per  acre 

per  acre 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Sweet    corn 

583 

565 

588 

704 

610 

Squash 

1127 

896 

773 

1002 

950 

Egg    plant 

1253 

1491 

909 

980 

1158 

Irish     potatoes 

1132 

1342 

1087 

1335 

1224 

Tomatoes 

1012 

1136 

930 

989 

1017 

Oabbage 

1425 

1568 

1359 

1461 

1453 

String     beans 

892 

832 

970 

1050 

936 

Cucumbers 

1355 

1198 

1264 

1337 

1288 

Oranges 

1138 

1341 

1372 

1424 

1319 

Sti-awberries 

1586 

1600 

1833 

1873 

1723 
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for  unusual  conditions  of  the  soil,  the  average  application  of 
fertilizer  as  given  in  Table   10,   should  be  a  safe  guide. 

In  sorting  the  farms  by  the  amount  of  fertilizer  applied, 
for  the  important  crops  it  was  found  that  on  an  average  the 
farmers  who  applied  one-third  more  fertilizer  per  acre  than 
the  average  had  about  20  per  cent  better  yields  than  those 
who  applied  one-third  less  per  acre  than  the  average.  This 
would  indicate  that  with  average  soil  conditions  in  this  area, 
the  four-year  average  rate  of  application  should  prove  profit- 
able, but  that  probably  the  most  profitable  rate  of  application 
would  be  somewhat  more  than  the  average. 

LIVESTOCK 

In  the  early  days  this  country  was  an  open  range,  so  nat- 
urally the  raising  of  cattle  and  hogs  was  an  essential  part  ot 
the  agricultural  practice.  It  is  still  an  important  enterprise 
on  many  general  farms  but  not  on  the  small  intensive  farms 
studied  in  this  survey.  (Table  11).  Cattle  are  mostly  of 
native  stock  and  run  loose  on  the  range,  so  they  are  little 
expense  to  their  owners.  Cattle  are  not  being  dipped  in  this 
area  to  any  great  extent,  so  they  are  usually  tick  infested. 
Prices  of  cattle  are  quite  low. 

There  is  little  selection  of  breeding  stock  and  naturally  no 
improvement  occurs.  By  bringing  in  better  sires  and  ridding 
the  range  of  the  bulls  now  present,  the  quality  of  cattle  could 
be  greatly  improved.  If  the  same  methods  of  tick  eradication 
were  followed,  that  have  succeeded  in  other  regions  of  the 
South,  the  cattle  industry  would  be  greatly  improved  and 
the  prevailing  low  prices  materially  increased.  Cows  are  not 
as  a  rule  given  the  best  care,  so  the  returns  are  low.  In  fact, 
most  cows  are  kept  to  supply  milk  for  family  use  rather  than 
for  market  purposes. 

Native  hogs  as  a  rule  are  small,  poorly  nourished  and  of 
an  inferior  type.  This  kind  of  livestock  shows  that  the  farm- 
ers have  not  made  the  same  progress  in  this  line  of  agricul- 
ture that  they  have  in  crop  production.  Some,  however,  have 
good  hogs  and  no  doubt  better  breeds  will,  in  time,  supplant 
the  type  which  now  predominates  in  the  area. 

Table  11 — Six-year  average  number  of  the  different  kinds  of  livestock, 
1917-1922,  100  farms,  Hillshoro  County,  Florida. 


Kind 

Average    number   per   farm 

Work     stock 

1.7 

Colts 

.1 

Milk    cows 

1.5 

Range    cattle 

5.0 

Hens 

70.0 

Hogs 

9.0 
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Small  flocks  of  chickens  are  kept  on  most  farms.  Some 
farmers  have  gone  into  the  poultry  business  as  a  side  line  and 
have  made  a  success.  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
many  could  double  the  size  of  their  flocks  to  advantage. 
Green  feed  can  be  grown  the  year  round,  and  the  farm  flock 
can  do  the  harvesting.  Rye,  rape  and  winter  oats  may  be 
grown  for  forage  in  winter  and  the  early  part  of  the  year; 
peas  and  other  green  crops  may  follow  later.  The  soil  will 
produce  most  of  the  feed  necessary.  However,  it  is  usually 
more  economical  to  buy  the  grain  feed  and  plant  the  land  to 
other  crops. 

The  housing  question  on  account  of  the  mild  winters  is 
much  less  expensive  than  it  is  further  north,  since  it  is 
necessary  only  to  shelter  poultry  at  night,  and  from  the  fre- 
quent showers  at  certain  seasons. 

FARM  RECEIPTS 

Sales  of  strawberries,  oranges,  beans,  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
cabbage,  cucumbers,  sugar  cane,  peppers,  and  egg  plant,  in 
the  order  named,  constituted  the  important  receipts  over  the 
six-year  period;  but  for  individual  years  the  order  of  the 
value  of  the  crops  changed.  (Tables  12  and  13).  Receipts 
from  strawberries  were  by  far  the  most  important,  ranging 
from  21  to  53  per  cent,  with  a  six-year  average  of  33  per 
cent  of  the  total.  Receipts  from  citrus  fruits  were  next  in 
importance,  ranging  from  8  to  18  per  cent  with  a  six-year 
average  of  13  per  cent.  (Fig.  4).  None  of  the  other  crop 
sales  amounted  to  as  much  as  10  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts 
for  the  period  of  the  study. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  farm  receipts  from  crops  ranged 
from  84  per  cent  in  1918  to  95  per  cent  in  1922.  (Fig.  5). 
The  drop  in  crop  receipts  in  1918  was  mainly  due  to  the 
low  prices  received  for  potatoes  and  cabbage,  the  low  yield  of 
citrus  fruit  and  the  reduction  in  acreage  of  strawberries. 
The  very  marked  increase  in  crop  receipts  in  1920  was 
accounted  for  by  the  increases  in  acreage  and  yield  per  acre 
of  strawberries  and  by  the  increases  in  acreage  and  price  of 
potatoes  and  cabbage. 

The  receipts  from  livestock  and  livestock  products  ranged 
from  12  per  cent  of  the  farm  receipts  in  1918  to  4  per  cent  in 
1922,  with  a  six-year  average  of  7  per  cent.  The  relatively 
high  returns  from  livestock  in  1918  and  1919  was  due  mainly 
to  increased  prices  during  war  time.  The  livestock  enter- 
prise was  not  expanded  to  any  extent  during  these  two  years, 
but  was  reduced  materially  during  the  last  three  years  of  the 
study.  The  six-year  average  receipts  from  hogs  were  slightly 
more  than  from  cattle  and  dairy  products,  while  the  average 
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Table  \2~Distribution  of  farm  receipts,  1917-1922,  100  farms.  Hills- 
boro  County,  Florida. 


Sources    of    income 


1917 


Average  per  farm 
1918  I  1919   1920  I  1921   1922 


Oranges 

String     beans     .. 

Irisii     potatoes 

Tomatoes     

Cabbage     

Cucumbers      

Sugar    cane    

Berry     plants     .. 

Peppers     

Grapefruit     

Sweet   corn    

Egg    plant    

Squasli      

Sweet    potatoes 

Okra      _ 

Corn    for    grain 

Melons      

Hay      

Other    crops    


Livestock   and   products: 

Dairy    products    

Cattle      _ 

Horses   and   colts    

Hogs      

Poultry     „ 

Eggs      

Workstock 

Total     


Miscellaneous: 

Increase    feed    

Man    labor   off    fann    . 
Team    labor   off   farm 
Lumber   and   w^ood   ... 

Rent    

Other  receipts  

Total  _ 


„  Dols. 

Crops: 

Strawberries   [   671 

288 

190 

436 

67 

204 

151 

61 

31 

31 

9 

10 

37 

8 

42 

3 

10 

11 

2 

50 


Dols.  I  Dols. 


Total  2,312 


3 

48 
6 
59 
28 
56 


463 

167 

270 

268 

117 

140 

139 

65 

16 

33 

9 

9 

9 

8 

6 

6 

17 

1 

1 

136 


513 
381 


Six-yr. 
aver. 


1,037 
473 


Dols.  I  Dols.  Dols.  I  Dols 


235 

202 

152 

308 

169 

180 

86 

486 

100 

133 

103 

125 

16 

48 

23 

62 

29 

40 

18 

22 

32 

14 

22 

23 

17 

9 

12 

21 

19 

10 

5 

34 

2 

2 

24 

45 

1,278 

563 

330 

142 

414 

29 

215 

81 

30 

21 

57 

44 

33 

25 

16 

15 

9 

9 

1 

33 


1,880 


8 
68 

5 

102 

28 

63 

2 


202 


55 
14 
4 
3 
2 
4 


276 


4 

20 

5 

I 

6 


1,958 


7 
64 

2 
71 
29 
69 

4 


246 


55 
24 

* 

3 
13 


82 


39 


95 


3,274 


8 
51 

1 
39 
22 
72 
15 


208 


19 
13 


31 


63 


3,348 


4 
16 

1 
21 
37 
60 

3 


1,515 

258 

303 

180 

201 

45 

103 

55 

107 

28 

27 

23 

4 

18 

5 

14 

1 

4 

• 

20 


142 


27 
11 
11 


12 


2,911 


3 

11 

1 

9 

24 

81 


61 


129 


15 
4 
6 
1 

7 


33 


913 

355 

255 

248 

191 

165 

140 

82 

42 

33 

28 

21 

21 

17 

16 

12 

11 

11 

2 

51 

2,614 


5 

43 

3 

50 
28 
66 

5 


200 


14 
22 
10 
2 
2 
12 


62 


Grand  total  |  2,596  |2,195  |  2,299  |  3.545  |  3.551  |  3.073  |  2,876 

Less  than  one  dollar. 


Table  13 — Rank  of  ten  important  crops  in  receipts  per  farm,  191 7- 
1922,  100  farms,  Hillsboro  County,  Florida. 


Rank 

Rank 

Rank 

Rank 

Rank 

Rank 

Crop 

in 

in 

in 

in 

in 

in 

1917      1 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Strawberries 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Oranges 

3 

4 

2 

3 

2 

3 

String    beans 

5 

2 

3 

5 

4 

2 

Potatoes 

2 

3 

5 

4 

6 

5 

Tomatoes 

7 

7 

4 

6 

3 

4 

Cabbage 

4 

5 

8 

2 

12 

9 

Cucumbers 

6 

6 

7 

7 

5 

7 

Sugar    cane 

8 

8 

6 

8 

7 

8 

Peppers 

11 

9 

10 

9 

14 

10 

Egg    plant 

10 

12 

9 

15 

10 

16 
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receipts  from  poultry  and  eggs  were  approximately  equal  to 
those  from  cattle  and  hogs  combined. 

The  receipts  from  outside  man  and  team  labor  were  rela- 
tively unimportant,  A  large  part  of  this  was  picking  oranges 
and  hauling  them  to  market.  Considerable  wood  was  sold 
from  a  few  farms  in  1922.  Cane  mill  toll  for  grinding  sugar 
cane  for  neighbors  was  an  important  item  of  receipts  on  a 
few  farms. 


Fig.  5.  Proportion  of  farm  receipts  from  crops,  livestock  and  other 
sources.— In  no  year  did  the  receipts  from  crops  constitute  less  than  84 
per  cent  of  the  total  farm  receipts.  In  1918  the  livestock  receipts  were 
most  important,  bringing  in  12  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts;  however, 
for  the  period  of  the  study  they  constituted  only  6  per  cent  of  the  total 
receipts. 

FARM  EXPENSES 

The  expenses  on  the  100  farms  studied  were  47  per  cent 
of  the  receipts  in  1917;  66  per  cent  in  1918;  61  per  cent  in 
1919;  56  per  cent  in  1920;  59  per  cent  in  1921,  and  72  per 
cent  in  1922  .  The  expenses  increased  each  year  except  in 
1919  when  they  dropped,  which  was  due  mainly  to  a  de- 
creased  acreage  in   strawberries.      (Table   14). 

Labor  constituted  the  most  important  item  of  expense. 
Under  the  wage  system,  men  worked  for  a  stipulated  price, 
and   sometimes   boarded   with   the   farmer.      In   other   cases 
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they  lived  nearby,  and  worked  wherever  they  found  employ- 
ment. Some  laborers  lived  in  tenant  houses  and  worked 
when  the  farmer  on  whose  land  they  lived  needed  their  ser- 
vices, and  elsewhere  at  other  times. 

Under  the  cropper  system,  land  was  furnished  to  the  crop- 
per, who  instead  of  receiving  a  specified  sum  for  his  labor, 
received  a  share  of  the  crop.     In  the  most  common  arrange 
ment  the  cropper  paid  half  of  the  expense  for  seed,  contain- 
ers, and  fertilizer,  performed  all  labor  in  producing  and  har 
vesting  the  crop,  and  received  one-half  of  the  gross   sales 
No  established  rule  was  in  vogue  in  the  district  for  all  crops 
The  cropper  took  the  responsibility  for  all  labor  and  shared 
the  crop  risks.    His  interest  in  the  crop  was  an  incentive  for 
givin,'?  close  attention  to  his  crop,  and  for  utilizing  his  fam 
ily  labor  efficiently,  in  cultivating,  picking  and  packing. 


Table  14 — Distribution  of  farm  expenses,  1917-1922,  100  farms.  Hills- 
boro  County,  Florida. 


Average 

Items    of    expense 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1917-1922 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Labor: 

Hired    labor 

23  7 

178 

168 

233 

247 

215 

213 

Contract    labor 

149 

147 

77 

153 

200 

181 

151 

Cropper    labor 

9 

38 

50 

169 

30  J 

350 

153 

Family    labor 

141 

181 

166 

148 

ir;2 

177 

161 

Fertilizer 

243 

324 

339 

432 

3S0 

396 

35a 

Containers 

110 

162 

104 

200 

155 

113 

141 

Seed 

83 

113 

103 

122 

80 

111 

102 

Feed: 

Grain 

61 

62 

95 

129 

112 

134 

99 

Hay 

2 

8 

3 

6 

4 

2 

4 

Auto    farm    use 

7 

27 

63 

85 

97 

122 

67 

Repairs: 

Machinery 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Dwelling 

9 

13 

17 

16 

16 

17 

15 

Other   buildings 

11 

8 

4 

5 

5 

5 

6 

Fences 

6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

7 

Irrigation    system 

1 

.. 

* 

.. 

• 

* 

Depreciation: 

Machinery 

21 

22 

29 

30 

38 

38 

30 

Dwelling 

33 

33 

36 

37 

38 

40 

36' 

Other   buildings 

16 

18 

18 

20 

20 

23 

19 

Irrigation    system 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

8 

6 

Taxes 

23 

26 

31 

41 

44 

49 

36 

Decrease    feed 

.. 

4 

27 

98 

21 

Decrease  stock 

18 

23 

39 

70 

119 

80 

58 

Miscellaneous: 

Fuel   and   oil 

9 

7 

2 

2 

9 

9 

6 

Horseshoeing 

6 

6 

5 

4 

4 

2 

5 

Spray    material 

1 

2 

2 

6 

9 

8 

5 

Telephone 

.. 

.. 

4 

6 

6 

7 

4 

Insurance 

2 

2 

4 

2 

5 

5 

3 

Machine    work 

3 

5 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Veterinary 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

Other    items 

2 

1 

2 

8 

6' 

14 

5 

Total 

1220 

1432 

1394 

1980 

2078 

2225 

1721 

•Less  than  one  dollar. 


Contract  labor  is  work  done  by  the  piece.     Citrus  fruits 
are  picked  and  hauled  by  the  box;  strawberries  are  picked 
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and  packed  by  the  quart;  and  potatoes,  string  beans,  toma- 
toes and  cucumbers  are  often  harvested  by  this  class  of  labor. 

Family  labor  is  work  done  by  members  of  the  family  other 
than  the  operator.  This  class  of  labor  is  commonly  used 
when  available  in  truck  areas,  especially  during  the  busy  sea- 
son of  cultivating  and  harvesting  crops. 

The  amount  of  contract  labor  hired  varied  with  the  acreage 
of  crops  which  was  harvested  mainly  by  this  type  of  labor, 
and  with  the  proportion  of  these  crops  raised  by  croppers. 
This  is  strikingly  brought  out  in  comparing  the  number  of 
months  of  different  classes  of  labor  on  these  farms  in  1917 
and  1922.  (Table  15).  The  acreage  of  both  strawberries 
and  string  beans  was  considerably  larger  in  1922,  and  yet  the 
nifOTiths  of  contract  labor  in  both  these  years  was  less.  The 
increased  acreage  of  these  crops  produced  by  cropper  fam- 
ilies resulted  in  less  contract  labor  being  hired  as  such,  the 
cropper  families  harvesting  their  own  crops. 

The  number  of  months  of  cropper  labor  increased  yearly 
from  1917  to  1922,  due  mainly  to  the  high  price  and  scarcity 
of  wage  labor.  The  irregular  earnings  per  month  of  cropper 
labor  were  due  to  the  yearly  variations  in  yields  and  price: 
received  for  crops  produced.  The  higher  prices  of  straw- 
berries during  the  latter  years  of  the  study  made  good  wage-, 
for  the  croppers  and  encouraged  this  type  of  labor. 

Table  15 — Number  of  months  and  wages  per  month  {except  operator) , 
1917-1922,  100  farms,  Hillshoro  County,  Florida. 


1917 

1918      1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Kind 

1 

1 

Av. 

of 

Val. 

Val. 

Val. 

Val. 

Val. 

Val. 

labor 

|Mos.  per 

IMos.  perlMos. 
r 

per 

Mos. 

per 

Mos. 

per 

Mos. 

per 

1917 

to 
1922 

mo. 

mo. 

mo. 

mo. 

mo. 

mo. 

No. 

Dol. 

No. 

Dol. 

No. 

Dol. 

No. 

Dol. 

No. 

Dol. 

No. 

Dol.  IDol. 

Contract 

334 

45 

271 

54 

104 

74 

240 

64 

302 

66 

281 

64 

59 

Reg-ular 

743 

32 

464 

38 

337 

44 

402 

58 

528 

47 

591 

36' 

41 

Cropper  -1 

25 

36 

79 

48 

130 

39 

218 

77 

382 

79 

639 

55 

62 

Family  -2 

444 

32 

499 

36 

430 

39 

366 

41 

315 

48 

436 

41 

39 

Total 

1,546 

1,313 

1,041 

1,226 

1,527 

1,947 

-1     The    wages    per    month    of    the    cropper    labor    was    determined    by    di- 
viding- the  net  value  of  the  cropper's  share  of  the  crops  by  the  number   of 
months   of   labor   devoted   to   these   crops. 
-2     Estimated    by   farmer. 

Tn  1917  only  3  of  the  100  farmers  produced  crops  by  the 
cropper  system  and  in  1922,  34  had  croppers.  Over  the  six- 
year  period  the  most  common  crop  produced  by  cropper  fam- 
ilies was  strawberries.  Three-fourths  of  the  croppers  grew 
strawberries  with  one  or  two  other  truck  crops. 

Fertilizer  is  one  of  the  important  items  of  expense,  consti- 
tuting about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  expenses.     This  item 
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varied  with  the  cost  per  ton,  though  there  was  a  tendency 
to  use  slightly  more  per  acre  during  the  last  three  years  than 
during  the  first  three.  The  lowest  cost  per  ton  was  $32.50 
in  1917,  increasing  to  $59  per  ton  in  1920,  and  then  decreasing 
to  $43  per  ton  in  1922.  Somewhat  higher  grades  were  ap- 
plied to  strawberries  and  citrus  fruits  than  to  vegetables. 

The  cost  of  containers  per  acre  varied  considerably.  This 
is  partly  due  to  changes  in  cost  per  unit,  but  largely  on 
account  of  yield.  The  range  in  average  cost  per  acre  of  this 
item  during  the  four  years,  1919  to  1922,  was  as  follows: 


Sweet  corn 

from 

$  3.72  to  $  8.53 

Squash 

from 

8.81  to 

29.12 

Egg    plant 

from 

23.50  to 

31.48 

Sugar   cane 

from 

27.29  to 

32.15 

Potatoes 

from 

8.60  to 

14.46 

Tomatoes 

from 

9.73  to 

24.49 

String  beans 

from 

9.09  to 

19.72 

Cucumbers 

from 

8.54  to 

26.52 

Peppers 

from 

20.62  to 

43.40 

Okra 

from 

20.00  to 

26.32 

Strawberries 

from 

13.35  to 

29.39 

The  average  cost  of  containers  was  $141  per  farm  for  the 
six-year  period. 

The  highest  expense  for  seed  was  in  1920  and  the  lowe<?^ 
in  1921.  The  average  amount  spent  per  farm  over  the  six- 
year  period  was  $102,  lacking  only  $1  per  farm  of  equaling 
cost  of  hay  and  grain  purchased.  The  range  in  average  cost 
of  seed  per  acre  was  as  follows  for  the  four  years,  1919  to 
1922: 


Sweet  corn  seed  from  $ 

.98  to 

$  1.39 

Squash    seed 

from 

1.78  to 

3.56 

Egg  plant 

from 

3.08  to 

11.00 

Sugar  cane 

from 

3.64  to 

28.64 

Potatoes 

from 

16.28  to 

21.48 

Sweet  potatoes 

from 

2.27  to 

12.00 

Tomatoes 

from 

2.33  to 

3.72 

Cabbage 

from 

3.97  to 

5.49 

String  beans 

from 

8.10  to 

13.11 

Cucumbers 

from 

4.52  to 

4.88 

Peppers 

from 

6.39  to 

9.36 

Okra 

from 

3.25  to 

7.09 

The  cost  of  seed  varied  with  the  price  per  unit,  the  number 
of  acres  planted  and  the  amount  of  replanting  necessitated 
by  adverse  weather  conditions. 
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The  use  of  the  automobile  for  the  farm  has  become  an  im- 
portant item  of  expense.  In  this  analysis  the  automobile  is 
not  listed  in  the  farm  equipment  inventory,  but  an  annual 
charge  is  determined  including  depreciation,  repairs,  fuel, 
and  interest.  The  proportion  of  this  charge  that  the  mileage 
covered  for  farm  business  is  of  the  total  automobile  mile- 
age, is  included  as  a  farm  expense.  In  1917,  24  per  cent  of 
the  farmers  had  automobiles,  and  in  1922,  85  per  cent  had 
them. 

The  average  annual  expenditures  for  repairs  of  machinery 
and  buildings  increased  only  slightly  over  the  six-year  period. 
The  depreciation  charges,  however,  increased  about  one-third 
during  the  period.  The  repair  charges  on  an  average  were 
about  one-third  as  much  as  the  depreciation  charges.  The 
six-year  average  depreciation  charge  for  machinery  per  farm 
was  $30,  and  the  actual  expenditure  for  new  machinery  was 
$46,  including  some  entirely  new  types  of  machinery,  such  as 
tractors,  trucks,  and  sprayers. 

The  expenditures  for  taxes  constituted  a  small  part  of  the 
total  farm  expenses.  The  taxes,  however,  more  than  doubled 
from  1917  to  1922. 

In  this  highly  developed  truck  section,  with  citrus  groves 
included,  the  cost  of  spray  material  would  be  expected  to  be 

Table   \6~Distrihution    of  capital,   1917-1922,   100  farms,  Hillshoro 
County,  Florida. 


Capital      per 


Dols.|Dols. 
farm      [6,253  16,681 


1917     1918 


Land      _ 

Dwelling     

Other    building-s 


4,198  |4,370 
718  I  728 
199       238 


1919 


Dols. 

7,6'55 

|'5,068 

I     849 

211 


1920 


Dols. 
8,306 


1921     1922 


Dols. 
8,622 


5,557  |5,809 
983  11,021 
305       347 


Dols. 

9,659 

6',717 

1,109 

356 


Average 
1917-1922 


Dols, 

7,862 

5,286 
901 
276 


Per 

cent 


67 
12 

4 


Total   real   estate   |5,115  |5,336  |6,128  |6',845  |7,177  |8,182  |6,463 


Livestock      

Machinery      

Irrigation    equipment 

Feed   and   supplies    

Cash     


Total  working  capital  ...---. 

Value  of  real  estate  per  acre 

Improvements: 

New  groves  

Buildings   -—.... 

Fences,  clearing,  etc 


46'2 
182 
46 
204 
244 


1,138 
98 


9 
22 

22 


536 
188 
78 
249 
294 


1,345 
100 


* 

63 

29 


651 

237 

83 

247 

309 


1,527 
115 


29 

124 

16 


651 
261 

107 
121 
321 


1,461 
126 


32 
37 
17 


644 
258 
109 
110 
324 


1,445 
137 


30 

79 
38 


538 
291 
129 
165 
354 


1,477 
158 


4 

57 
17 


580 
236 
92 
183 
308 


1,399 
121 


17 
64 
23 


I     83 

7 
3 
1 
2 
4 


17 


*Less   than   50   cents. 
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an  item  of  considerable  expense,  but  the  average  cost  was 
only  $5  per  farm.  The  cost  of  this  item,  however,  was  over 
four  times  as  much  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  study  as 
it  was  the  first  three  years,  which  indicates  that  the  farmers 
are  realizing  the  need  of  more  spraying  in  order  to  put  a 
better  product  on  the  market. 

FARM  CAPITAL 

The  capital  per  farm  increased  yearly  during  the  period 
studied,  which  is  accounted  for  mainly  in  the  increase  in  the 
general  price  level.  The  value  of  real  estate  per  acre  in- 
creased from  $98  in  1917  to  §159  in  1922.  The  cash  ex- 
pended for  improvements,  shown  in  Table  16,  does  not  rep- 
resent the  total  value  of  improvements,  as  considerable  of  the 
labor  expended  on  these  improvements  was  performed  by 
the  regular  labor  on  the  farm  and  charged  against  current 
expenses.  The  expenditures  for  new  groves,  for  instance, 
was  largely  the  purchase  price  of  the  trees.  Total  improve- 
ments, however,  even  with  this  labor  item  included,  repre- 
sented a  small  part  of  the  increase  in  value  of  real  estate 
over  the  six-year  period. 

Farming  in  this  area  is  a  business  of  relatively  small  cap- 
ital. In  1922  about  two-thirds  of  the  farms  represented  an 
outlay  of  less  than  $10,000  of  capital  per  farm.     (Table  17). 

From  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  farmers  borrowed  money 
fbr  operating  expenses.  These  loans  ran  from  one  to  six 
months  and  averaged  from  $300  to  $350  per  farm.  The 
number  of  mortgages  was  slightly  less  in  1922  than  in  1917, 
but  the  value  of  the  mortgage  burden  was  higher. 


Table  17 — Variation  in  capital  per  farm,  1917-1922,  100  farms.  Hills- 
boro  County,  Florida. 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Dels. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

AvfkvaETP    oanital    per    farm    

6,25.? 

6.681 

7,6'55 

8,306 

8,598 

9,659 

X\.  V  C  I   CTi  5  ^         \j9iyj  4  l.C4>  1.          [.'V-i            »-t*>iii          ........... 

Farms    representing    a 

capital  of: 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Less    than    $    2,500 

11 

7 

5 

5 

6 

2 

%    2,500    to         4,999 

37 

40 

29 

27 

26 

23 

5,000    to         7,499 

27 

28 

38 

28 

26 

25 

7,500    to         9,999 

12 

11 

15 

18 

18 

14 

10,000    to       12,499 

7 

7 

6 

8 

9 

13 

12,500    to       14,999 

1 

3 

5 

7 

6 

11 

15,000    to       17.499 

3 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

20,000    and    over 

2 

2 

4 

3 

5 

7 
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LABOR  INCOME 

The  labor  income  varied  considerably  from  year  to  year  due 
mainly  to  the  variation  in  receipts.  (Table  19),  The  year  of 
highest  average  labor  income  was  in  1920,  but  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  1917  labor  income  was  20  per  cent  higher  than 
that  of  1920.  The  labor  income  was  somewhat  higher  in 
1917  than  in  1921,  but  the  purchasing  power  was  7  per  cent 
higher  in   1921   than  in   1917.      (Table   18.).     The   six-year 

Table  18 — Relative  purchasing  power  of  Labor  Income,  1917-1922, 
calculated  from  general  price  level  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  with  1917  as  100  per  cent. 


Labor 

Purchas- 

Year 

Income 

ing- 

Dollars 

Power 

1917 

876 

100 

1918 

229 

24 

1919 

293 

28 

1920 

901 

80 

1921 

784 

107 

1922 

75 

11 

period  of  this  study  was  during  a  time  of  considerable  fluctu- 
ation in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  which  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  comparing  the  incomes  in  dollars  for 
the  different  years.  The  capital  and  the  value  of  the  oper- 
ator's labor  increased  during  this  period,  making  larger  re- 
ceipts necessary  for  the  same  per  cent  of  return  on  the  capi- 
tal in  the  latter  years  of  the  study.     (Tables  2  and  19). 

Table  19 — Labor  Income  and  value  of  family  living,  1917-1922,  100 
farms,  Hillsboro  County,  Florida. 


Farms 

Farm 

Farm 

Labor 

Return  on 

Family 

Period 

studied 

Receipts 

income 

income 

capital 

living 

Number 

Dollars 

1     Dollars 

Dollars 

Per  cent 

Dollars 

1917 

100 

2,618 

1,376 

876 

14.5 

— 

1918 

100 

2,241 

763 

229 

3.5 

, — 

1919 

100 

2,336 

905 

293 

3.1 

499 

1920 

100 

3,556 

1,565 

901 

10.0 

520 

1921 

100 

3.565 

1,473 

784 

9.0 

451 

1922 

100 

3.076 

848 

75 

2.3 

420 

Average 

1917-1922 

100        1 

2,899      1 

1,155 

526 

6.8 

10  best 

7,836 

3.356 

1,962 

11.7 

10  poorest 

927 

48 

-490 

-7.8 

There  was  a  wide  range  in  earnings  from  the  different 
farms,  as  will  be  noted  in  the  variation  in  farm  incomes 
shown  in  Table  20.  Of  the  100  farms,  63  made  a  farm  income 
in  each  of  the  six  years,  and  only  one  failed  to  make  expenses 
in  each  of  the  six  years.  Twenty-four  farms  failed  to  make 
expenses  one  year  of  the  six,  and  eight  farmers  had  expenses 
exceeding  receipts  during  two  of  the  six  years. 
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Table  20 — Variation   in   farm   income,    1917-1922,   100  farms.   Hills- 
boro  County,  Florida. 


Farms    having    farm    income 
of:— 


-1,001  to  -1,500 

-  501  to  -1,000 

0  to  -500 

1  to  500 
501  to  1,000 

1.001  to  1,500 

1,501  to  2,000 

2,001  to  2,500 

2.501  to  3,000 

3,001  to  3,500 

3,501  to  4,000 

4,001  to  4.500 

4,501  to  5,000 

Over  5,000  


)17 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

vTo. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

1 

1 

2 

7 

5 

8 

10 

3 

9 

16 

24 

28 

24 

17 

16 

21 

23 

33 

28 

17 

21 

21 

11 

17 

18 

21 

18 

13 

18  1 

7  i 

2  1 

12  1 

9  1 

8 

5 

2 

10 

12 

8 

3 

3 

'      2 

3 

3 

6 

2 

3 

1 

1 

4 

3 

2 

2 

- 

1 

3 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

6' 

. 

_ 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

_ 

4 

- 

1 

1 

3 

3 

FAMILY  LIVING 

A  considerable  amount  of  the  food  consumed  by  the  family- 
was  produced  on  the  farm.     This  is  especially  true  in  this 

Table  21 — Items  furnished   by  the  farm   for  family  use,   1919-1922, 
100  farms,  Hillsboro  County,  Florida. 


Corn    

Sugar    cane    syrup 

Potatoes    

Butter    

Milk    

Beef    

Eggs    

Poultry    

PorK    _ _ 

Wood    

Corn    

Sugar   cane   syrup   . 

Potatoes    

Garden    

Butter    _ _ 

Milk    ..._ 

Beef    

Eggs  

Poultry    

Pork    

Total    food    

Wood    

Use  of  house  

Value   of   all   items 

Per   family  

Per  adult  

*L.ess   than    one. 


Dollars 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 


Dollars 
do 


1 

30 
29 
49 
41 
44 

1 

30 

21 

106 


352 

19 

128 


499 
116 


31 

12 

34 

21 

52 

49 

36 

31 

64 

73 

33 

21 
88 


359 

20 

141 


520 
124 


33 
20 
47 


286 

17 

148 


451 
105 


12 
16 
40 
30 
56 
1 
28 
22 
42 


247 

16 

157 


420 
96 


21 

25 
48 
35 
69 

• 

21 
21 
71 


311 

18 

144 


473 
110 


7 

8 

15 

11 

22 

7 

7 

23 


100 


38 
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district  where  vegetables  may  be  grown  practically  the  year 
round.  Milk,  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  pork,  and  beef  were  used 
on  the  farmer's  table  from  what  he  could  have  sold.  Wood 
was  used  for  fuel  almost  exclusively  and  was  cut,  in  most 
instances,  from  the  home  farm.  The  residence  is  generally 
located  on  the  farm  and  is  used  partly  in  connection  with 
the  farm  business. 


Table  22 — Variation   in  the  value   of   family  living  from   the  farm, 
1919-1922,  100  farms,  Hillsboro  County,  Florida. 


Farms  contributing' 
a  family  living  of — 


1919 


1920 


1921 


1923 


$250  and  under 
251    to   $   500 
501    to        750 
751    to      1000 
Over    1000 


No. 

6 

48 

35 


No. 

5 

46 

38 

6 

5 


No. 

12 

54 

26 

6 

2 


No. 

12 

64 

16 

8 


The  average  quantity  and  value  of  food  and  fuel  items  and 
house  rent  per  farm  family  furnished  directly  by  the  farm 
is  shown  in  Table  21.  The  value  of  the  house  rent  is  de- 
termined by  adding  to  the  annual  repairs,  depreciation,  8  per 
cent  interest  on  the  value  of  the  house,  and  a  proportional 
part  of  the  farm  taxes  and  fire  insurance. 

There  was  considerable  variation  in  the  value  of  the  fam- 
ily living  furnished  by  the  farm  on  different  farms  (Table 
22),  the  wide  fluctuations  being  due  mainly  to  the  variations 
in  size  of  family  and  value  of  the  dwelling. 
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FACTORS  AFFECTING  FARM  PROFITS 

On  the  100  farms  studied,  83  were  operated  by  the  same 
farmers  throughout  the  six-year  period.  The  six-year  aver- 
age data  were  determined  for  each  of  these  farms  individ- 
ually, and  these  data  are  analyzed  to  bring  out  some  of  the 
important  factors  which  affect  profits  over  a  series  of  years. 

Size  of  Business 

A  number  of  farm  business  analysis  studies  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  have  shown  that  a  business  larger  than 
the  average  of  the  community  usually  returns  the  farmer 
more  than  one  smaller  than  the  average.  It  is  of  course 
possible  to  have  heavy  losses  on  very  large  farms  in  poor 
years.  The  acreage  of  truck  crops  raised  is  a  good  measure 
of  the  size  of  business  in  this  area,  and  Table  23  was  con- 
structed on  this  basis.  The  profits  did  not  increase  in  direct 
proportion  with  the  increase  of  acreage  in  crops,  but  they  did 
increase  with  each  size  group,  indicating  that  the  operator 
secured  larger  returns  for  his  wages  on  the  larger  farms 
than  on  the  smaller  farms,  after  allowing  8  per  cent  interest 
on  all  his  capital.  The  farm  income  or  net  receipts  per  acre 
on  the  group  of  smallest  farms  was  $142,  while  that  of  the 
group  of  largest  farms  was  only  $93 ;  but  due  to  the  efficiency 
of  larger  scale  of  operation,  the  latter  groups  of  farms  re- 
turned better  profits.  The  capital  on  the  small  farms  was 
$1,070  per  acre  of  crops,  and  on  the  large  farms  it  was  only 
$614  per  acre.  The  small  farms  also  required  four  and  one- 
half  months  of  labor  per  acre  of  crops,  while  the  large  farms 
required  only  1.6  months  per  acre  of  crops. 

Prices  Received  for  Products 

In  order  to  determine  the  relationship  between  the  prices 
received  for  the  products  sold  and  farm  profits,  a  price  in- 
dex was  computed  for  each  farm.  The  index  for  the  indi- 
vidual farms  was  computed  by  dividing  the  value  of  the  ac- 
tual sales  by  what  the  sales  would  have  realized  had  the 
crops  been  sold  at  the  average  prices  received  by  these 
farmers.  Table  24  indicates  a  close  correlation  between  price 
index  and  farm  profits.  Prices  reilect  quality,  time  of  selling, 
bargaining  ability  of  the  farmer,  and  farm  organization.  A 
farmer  who  puts  in  a  relatively  large  acreage  of  a  crop  in  a 
year  when  the  prices  of  that  croD  are  low.  is  likely  to  have 
a  low  price  index,  as  the  prices  of  the  other  crops  are  not 
likely  to  bring  him  up  to  the  average.  A  comparison  of 
Tables  5  and  7  show  that,  for  the  farms  as  a  whole,^  low 
prices  for  a  crop  are  more  common  in  years  when  relatively 
large  acreages  are  planted  than  in  years  of  low  acreages. 
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Table   23 — Relation    between   size   of   business   and  farm   profits,   83 
farms,    six-year    average,     1917-1922,    Hillsboro    County, 
Florida. 


Acres    of   truck    cr 
Group 

Dps 
Averag-e 

Mos.  of 
labor 

Capital) 

Farm 
Income 

Labor 
Income 

Family 
Living 

Farms 

Less  than   5 

6-10 
11   -   15 
16   -   20 
Over     20 

Acres 

4 

8 
13 
18 
34 

No. 
18 
22 
28 
35 
55 

Dols. 

4278 

6227 

9958 

10944 

20875 

Dols. 
567 
852 
1279 
1433 
316'2 

Dols. 
267 
412 
533 
600 

1562 

Dols. 
356 
411 
513 
532 
578 

No. 

9 

33 

24 

9 

8 

Cropping  Systems 

It  is  difficult  to  state  just  what  combination  of  crops  and 
what  proportion  of  the  available  acreage  devoted  to  each 
crop  would  prove  the  most  profitable.  A  study  of  the  data 
has  demonstrated  that,  over  a  period  of  years,  a  diversity 
of  crops  assures  profitable  returns  on  labor  and  money  ex- 
pended more  often  than  the  growing  of  only  one  or  two  crops. 
Weather  and  markets  are  too  uncertain  to  specialize  too 
highly.  Labor  and  equipment  can  be  used  more  efficiently 
throughout  the  year  when  several  crops  are  raised. 

Table  24 — Relation  of  price  index  to  farm  profits,  83  farms,  six-year 
average,  1917-1922,  Hillsboro  County,  Florida. 


Price     index 

Farm 
income 

Labor 
income 

Percentage 1 

Farms 

1 

Group                   Average 

return  on          repre- 
capital             sented 

Per    cent 

Less    than     95 
95   -   114 
115    and    ovei' 

Per  cent 

87 
100 
130 

Dollars 

546 
1,209 
2.933 

Dollars 

15 

584 
1,517 

Per  cent 

.1 
6.5 

14.5 

Nu^mber 

13 

64 

6 

An  analysis  of  the  cropping  systems  of  the  farms  studied 
during  the  six  years  indicates  that  with  the  yields  obtained 
and  the  prices  received  during  the  periods  of  the  survey, 
the  best  results  were  obtained  in  this  section  when  about  25 
per  cent  of  the  truck  acreage  was  in  strawberries,  25  per  cent 
in  string  beans,  20  per  cent  in  white  potatoes,  5  per  cent  in 
tomatoes,  and  the  balance  in  other  truck,  or  this  acreage 
added  to  the  above  mentioned  crops.  On  farms  in  this  sec- 
tion which  are  considerably  larger  than  the  average,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  acreage  devoted  to  strawberries  should  proba- 
bly be  less  than  25  per  cent,  owing  to  the  heavy  labor  re- 
quirements of  this  crop.  On  the  smaller  farms  the  acreage 
in  strawberries  was  often  relatively  greater,  particularly 
when  sufficient  family  labor  was  available  to  care  for  the 
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crop  at  picking  time.  Thus  the  size  of  the  farm,  the  type  of 
soil,  amount  of  labor  available,  and  adaptability  of  the  farmer 
to  a  crop  are  all  factors  which  should  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  cropping  system  suggested. 

A  small  orange  grove,  well  cared  for,  should  be  part  of  the 
farm  plan.  In  1922,  86  per  cent  of  the  farms  studied  had 
groves,  and  13  per  cent  of  the  crop  receipts  were  from 
oranges.  With  the  exception  of  spraying,  all  the  operations 
are  performed  with  the  regular  farm  equipment.  A  small 
grove  can  be  developed  at  little  extra  outlay  other  than  the 
a  iiount  paid  for  trees,  and  a  small  quantity  of  fertilizer,  and 
during  the  period  of  this  survey  at  least,  has  added  consid- 
erably to  the  value  of  the  farm. 

Crop  Yields 

Farmers  recognize  that  in  any  system  of  successful  farm- 
ing, good  crop  yields  are  essential.  In  Table  25  the  farms 
were  sorted  into  groups  according  to  their  6-year  average* 
crop  index.     * 

There  is  a  close  relation  between  the  crop  index  and  farm 
profits.     The   29  farms,   for  instance,   with   the  best  yields 

Table  25 — Relation  of  crop  yields  to  farm   profits,  83  farms,  6-year 
average,  1917-1922,  Hillsboro  County,  Florida. 


Crop     index 

1 

Price 
index      | 

1 

Farm 
income 

Labor 

income 

1    Percentagf 
1     return  on 

1        capital 

1 

f 
3  1    Farms 
1     repre- 

Group 

1   sented 

1 

Per  cent 
Less    than    90 
90  -  109 
110    and    over 

Per  cent 
97 

96           1 
101          1 

Do'lars 

552 

1252 

2123 

Dollars 
28 
563 
1254 

1      Per  cent 
1              1.1 
7.0 
10.9 

!  Number 
1          27 
27 
29 

returned  their  owners  11  per  cent  on  their  capital  after  allow- 
ing them  fair  wages,  while  the  27  farms  with  lowest  crop 
yields,  netted  only  one  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested.  Good 
crop  yields  show  good  management.  Crops  are  sometimes 
grown   on   soils   unsuited  for  the   crop.      Good   seed,   proper 

• — The  crop  index  was  determined  by  dividing  the  actual  acres  in  crops 
on  any  farm  into  the  acres  required  to  make  the  same  production  with 
average  yields   of  the   community.     Example   of  a   farm: 


Crop 


I  Actual 
Actual  produc 
acres  tion 


Average  yield 

per  acre  all 

farms 


Acres  required 
for  pro  luction 
at  average  yields 


Beans     — 

Tomatoes    

Squash    

Peppers    

Strawberries 
Oranges   


Totals 


9.0 
4.0 
2.0 
2.2 
6.0 
8.0 

31.2 


133 

240 
262 
617 
8,871 
900 


62 

44 
36 
70 
2.120 
92 


2.1 

5.5 
7.3 
8.8 
4.2 
9.S 

37.7 


37.7  divided  by   31.2  equals  121,   the   crop   index. 
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use  of  fertilizer,  good  cultivation  and  care  of  growing  crops 
are  all  important  factors  affecting  yields. 

Table  26  indicates  that  when  both  yield  and  prices  ar« 
above  the  average,  the  labor  incomes  are  more  than  double 
that  of  the  average;  but  when  both  yields  and  prices  are 
below  the  average,  the  labor  incomes  are  •  only  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  average. 

Table  26 — Relation  of  crop  index  and  price  index  to  farm  profits,  83 
farms,  6-year  average,  1917-1922,  Hillsboro  County,  Flor- 
ida. 


Crop  index 

Price  index 

Farm 
income 

Labor 
income 

Below    10» 
Above    10« 

Below     100 
Above     100 

Below     100 
Above     100 

Dols 
612 
669 

1,142 
2,016 

Dols 

73 

138 

512 

1.136 

SUMMARY 


1.  This  study  extends  over  a  six-year  period  and  thus 
gives  an  insight  into  the  variations  in  plantings,  yields, 
prices,  and  profits. 

2.  Climatic  conditions,  including  damage  from  cold,  rain 
and  drought  are  important  factors  influencing  yield,  quality, 
time  of  maturity  and  prices. 

3.  The  average  labor  income  for  the  six-year  period  was 
$526  per  year,  while  the  family  income  averaged  $1316 
Table  2,  page   11. 

4.  Average  labor  incomes  increased  with  size  of  farm, 
crop  index  and  price  index. 

5.  The  average  yearly  earning  on  capital  was  6.8  per 
cent.     Table  2,  page  11. 

6.  Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  farmers  owned  all  or 
most  of  the  land  they  operated,  and  only  5  per  cent  of  the 
total  land  operated  was  rented.  Table  3,  page  13. 

7.  Distribution  of  labor  is  important  in  the  selections  of 
crops  to  be  grown.  Figure  3,  page  24. 

8.  Soils  vary  widely  and  care  is  necessary  in  their  selec- 
tion.    Page  8. 
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9.  There  is  a  tendency  to  plant  larger  acreages  of  a  crop 
following  a  year  of  high  prices  than  in  a  year  following  low 
prices,  and  the  increased  acreage  is  frequently  followed  by 
Ibwer  prices.     Table  6,  page  19,  and  table  7,  page  21. 

10.  There  was  a  tendency  to  use  slightly  more  fertilizer 
per  acre  the  last  three  years  than  was  used  the  first  three 
years  of  the  study;  although  the  amount  of  fertilizer  used 
per  acre  by  individual  farmers  for  the  same  crop  varied  con- 
siderably.    Table  10,  page  25. 

11.  There  was  an  increase  in  total  capital  each  year  of 
the  study.  The  value  of  land  increased  from  $98  per  acre 
in  1917  to  $158  per  acre  in  1922.     Table  16,  page  34. 

12.  Sources  of  receipts  for  the  six-year  period,  averaging 
more  than  $100  per  year  were  as  follows :  strawberries  $913, 
oranges  $355,  string  beans  $255,  Irish  potatoes  $248,  toma- 
toes $191,  cabbage  $165,  and  cucumbers  $140;  approximating 
79  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts. 

13.  All  of  the  crops  showed  wide  variations  in  jneld, 
prices,  and  receipts  over  the  six-year  period.  Table  6,  page 
19,  table  7  page  21,  and  table  8  page  22. 

14.  The  number  of  months  of  cropper  labor  increased 
yearly  from  1917  to  1922.     Table  15,  page  32. 

15.  In  1917,  24  per  cent  of  the  farmers  had  automobiles, 
and  in  1922,  85  per  cent  had  them. 

16.  The  average  value  of  family  living  furnished  by  the 
farm  was  $473.  The  item  showed  large  variations  due  to 
the  size  of  the  family  and  value  of  the  dwelling.  Table  21, 
page  37. 

17.  Better  livestock  is  recommended  for  the  area,  and  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  farm  flocks  of  poultry. 

18.  A  diversity  of  crops  assures  profitable  returns  on  labor 
and  money  expended,  more  often  than  the  growing  of  only 
one  or  two  crops. 
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